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PREFACE. 


1,  W«e  to  Miert  IW  Aese  Tnrelf  were  not  Irtendrfto  j^  *«&^^  '  *^ 
J  riTe  tbem  to  the  public  »ith  regret,  «nd  u  it  .were  m  ipite  rf  my««.  »  »~W 
tdl  the  tnrth  md  probabh  nobody  wouW  beJiere  me.  ,» .  »  u^  -  ,,„ 

My  to«r  »»  »&  undertaken  iith  the  ta"»»»?»^.'!*"^!^.  .  I  I'^t 
«flefent  deagn,  ud  this  derign  I  have  «ceompliihed  m  *«;f«fsrf;„;  j^Z. 

'A:^^''J  ^^rXr  Je'reTe^rr^e  jo-m-  whieh  I  kept  ef 

my  tear,  end  H  i«  the«e  that  I  now  wbmit  to  *»«  P»"*"-    ^^  ^     „  memrir» 

i  murt,  therefore,  reqneit  the  reader  to  oon«der  »"•  w«*  !?S  îi^^tr^" 

rf  a  yeM^of  my  Kte;  thL  a.  a  book  of  travet^    ^V^^  flfa«îtoUf  or  t" 

I  rtepi  of  a  Cba4n,  â  Tavemier,  a  Chandter,  a  Mungo  ^•^•L«i"Cb  merely 

f  beOiot«ighly  aeqUrfed  withpe<»le.  througj.  ^"«,r?,^u;!^  SS« 

)  pa«ed^  moment  is  snflcient  for  a  l«n<>««>P«-ïïïïfLÎP.S^  Itod^^en  ^S 

1  iriew,  to  draw  a  ruin  ;  but  whole  year.  ar.  t?»  «^f"'^''!:'^,  "^  " 

\  BU>ner..  and  for  the  profound  i»'»?^*'"»  "T^'f  •fi'Sfe  to  tTUue,  md  It 

I  I  am,  neTerthelees,  fufly  aware  of  the  reflieet  that  "J"»  *°  ^^jP""  '  li.  that 

wiiold  be  wrong  toiiagin.  that  I  am  here  "*<»i"S»to  t^e  worid  a  work^t 
i  h»%  eost  me  no  prfn^  nS  researches  no  labwir  ;  it  wiU  be  «en,  •"  »«  ~^   ^ 

fh«t  I  have  senmnlousl,  fulMled  my  duUe.  as  a  '^«'^  ^iif^^°^  afeer- 
determine  the  she  of  L«ced«mon, diseowr  \?^^,*^^J^eÛit Vatitude of 
tain  th.  «tnation  <if  the  ports  of  Carthage,  «till  I  jlxwW  «««^e  »'  grautww  « 

"^"Zii  rf  f«rn«».I-b.»e  often  been  obliged  to  P?".<jS"  ^mr'^ïfve'Se^ 
ou.  reflections  to  the  most  familiar  drcumstanees  :  »<>'.  "^"'«'"S  T/tlf^X' 
among  the  niins  of  Greece,  now  returomg  to  the  «res  "l^'^^-^y^'^ZmY 
my  swle  has  necessarily  foUowed  theti«n  of  my  Weas  »°^,*«/*»"f,^  ™^ 
Z^..,L.      1 II  ~..i»r.  thoMfniv.  will  not  be  «leased  with  the  same  passages , 


aituation. 

some  inl.  «. —  — ^ -    --  .  . 

these  win  feel  ftem«d»es  obUged  to  me  for  the  V^'-~j-^:^^^^  u,.^  „f  «.e 
muoîeated  respcotiDg  a  great  number  of  °''J«"  ».  """^  ?ff fî^J^iri  digrcMioi.». 


aceorky.  for  1  hail  no  intenuon  oi  pubBsUng  u.^.»  ;ir,i.TwwU   I  hsTO  made 

Jve  aWthful  accountof  *h*t  ^e  h»  "|ee°  °r  h«u^  jj.^^ 

LSâ%?4r"sSfe^^««t'rm'.:srrde^^^^ 
the  tmth. 

•  Le.  Martur».  «.  le  Triomphe  de  la  IteUgion  Chrétienne,  in  3  vols.  8vo 
pnUisbed  by  tlie  author  about  two  years  ago. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Toi  Yohime  here  Bubmittod  to  the  publie»  ii  the  latt  performance  of  ft  man, 
whoae  works,  though  leu  knowo  in  this  country  than  they  deserre  to  be,  have 
gained  at  home  a  greater  share  both  of  applause  and  animadversion  than  those  of 
berfaaps  anr  living  writer.  His  MalOf  or  the  ^îmour»  of  Two  Savantes  in  the 
AmtI,  and  a  short  eztraetCroro  his  great  work  Gente  au  ChiHstianiome,  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  a  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God,  are  the 
only  pai-t  of  his  writings  diat  baa  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  English  reader* 
JLeo  MartSfTê,  on  le  JYiomphe  de  la  Religion  Chrétienne,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  his  master-piece,  yet  remains  wholly  unknown  here  :  though  repeated 
cditiona  of  each  of  these  performances  evince  the  celebrity'  whioh  they  have  ac- 
quired in  France. 

It  WM  the  latter  that  furnished  occasion  for  the  present  Tour.  When  we  be- 
hold an  author,  for  the  sake  of  a  close  adherence  to  truth  and  naturei  quitting  hia 
nadre  land,  and  exposing  himself  in  onee  classic,  but  now  barbarous  countries,  to 
cyery  species  of  fatigue,  hardship  and  danger,  at  thp  expense  of  his  fortune  and 
his  health,  merely  that  he  may  give  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  scenes  which  he 
1ms  chosen  for  a  work  of  fiction  ;  it  is  impossible  to  witlihold  our  admiration  of  the 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  alone  eould  fuggest  the  idea  of  such  an  enterprise, 
and  communicate  the  fortitude  and  en  -i^  requisite  for  its  accomplishment. 

Such,  as  we  are  informed  by  M,  4e  Chateaubriand  himself,  was  the  sole 
inotive  for  these  Travels»  the  journal  of  wlûch,  though  not  originally  intended 
for  publication,  will,  «nleu  I  am  mistaken,  excite  a  consideiable  degree  of  inter- 
est in  various  chisses  of  readers.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  science  will  ac- 
company his  steps,  with  feelim  of  miugled  pleasure  «nd  pain»  through  some  of 
the  most  renowned  regions  orantiquitj  ;  the  Christian  will  follow  him  with  devo- 
tion in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  the  miracles  of 
the  Divine  founder  of  his  religion  ;  the  artist  will  find  studies  ready  sketched  to 
his  hand  ;  and  the  general  reader  will  be  delighted  with  the  variet}'  of  information, 
the  adventures,  and  the  reflections  alternately  sublime  and  pathetic  with  whioh 
tiiis  volume  is  interspersed;  whife  a  tinge  of  melancholy  which  pervades  all  Ûie 
-«rorks  of  this  writer,  a  grandson  of  the  illostrio«is  M.  de  Malesherbet,  and  which 
may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  calamities  that  his  early  life  was  des- 
tined to  experience  from  a  sanguinary  revolution,  will  assuredly  not  diminish 
the  ijnterest  arising  from  the  perusal. 

With  respect  to  the  translation  I  shall  merclv  observe,  that  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  as  free  from  imperfections  as  the  very  sKorttime  allowed  for  its  execu- 
tion will  admit.  A  tolerable  copious  Tndez»  which  i«  not  in  the  originaJ,  will,  ^t 
is  hoped,  prove  an  acceptable  addition. 

,      .  F.  SHOBERL. 

IfOndanf  October  3»  1811. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST  MEMOIIL 

I  sHAiiL  diyide  this  Introduction  into  two  Memotn; 
the  first  I  shall  take  up  the  history  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  at  alK>ut  the  a^e  of  AugUBtus,  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  presekit  time.  In  the  second  I  shall  iur 
quire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  religious  traditions 
relative  to  Jerusalem* 

Spon,  Wheeler,  Fanelli,  Chandler,  and  Leroi  have 
it  is  true,  treated  of  the  fortunes  of  Greece  in  the  nud* 
die  a|^  ;  but  thé  picture  drawn  by  those  writers  is  far 
j  from  being  a  fimshed  one.  They  have  xontenffedthem* 

\  selves  with  genereflbet»,  and  not  taken  the  trouble  to 

I  dispel  the  confusion  which  pervades  the  history  of  the 

Byzantine  empire  :  they  were  moreover  ignorant  of 
i  the  existence  of  some  Travels  in  the  Levant    While 

I  avail  myself  of  their  labours,  I  shall  endeavor  to  sup- 
ply their  omissions. 

As  to  the  history  of  Jerusalem  it  is  involved  in  no 
obBCUrity  in  the  barbarous  ages.    We  never  lose  si^t 
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of  the  holy  city.     But  when  the  pilgrims  tell  you  :  « 

'*  We  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  we  entered 
the  grotto  where  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  sweated 
blood,  &c.''  an  incredulous  reader  mi^t  imagine  that 
the  pilgrims  were  misled  by  uncertain  traditions.  Now 
this  is  the  point  which  I  purpose  to  discuss  in  the  se- 
cond memoir  of  this  Introduction, 


•»  INTRODUCTION* 

I  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  Spttrta  and  Affaene. 

When  the  Romans  began  to  make  their  appearance 

in  the  East,  Athens  declared  itself  their  enemy,  and 

B.  C  i7,       Sparta  followed  their  fortnnes.    Syfia  burned  the 

Appiin.  Piraeus  and  Manychia;  he  plundered  the  ci^p^  of  Ce- 

crops,  and  made  such  a  slaughter  of  its  citizens,  that, 

as  Plutarch  informs  us,  their  Mood  Hied  the  whole 

Ceramicus,  and  ran  out  at  the  door». 

I^  C.  87.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  the  Athenians  espoused 

the  cause  of  Pompey,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 

cause  of  Liberty  :  the  Lacediemonians  adhered  to  Cœ* 

sar,  who  was  too  generous  to  reyenge  faamself  on 

B.  C.  47.       Athens.  Sparta,  faithful  to  the  memoiy  of  Cœsar,  fought 

^^  m^n.^^'  «^  ^®  ^^^  of  Phifippi  against  Brutus,  who  had  proiD- 

?Bppun.  Plat.  Sled  the  mBage  of  Lacedœmon  to  his  soldiers  in  ease 

lo  Vit.  Brut.    ^,  ...  ««*...  ,    ,   . 

B.  c.  44.       they  were  Tictonoas.    The  Athenians  erected  stotaes 
Piofin^AnL  ^^S"**»^**  attached  themselves  to  Anthony,  and  were 
B.  6.  8t.       punished  by  Augustus.  Four  years  before  the  death  oi 
ViiL  PM.        ^^  prince  they  revolted  against  him. 
A.  D.  10.  Aâiei»  was  free  during  the  reign  of  Hberius.  Sparta 

A^D.'ss^^^'  I*^®*^^  ^  Romeiattâ  lost  a  petty  cause  against  the  Me»' 
Tit  LiT.  An.  sefiiaiis,  formerly  its  slaves.  The  contested  poiot  waa 
*'  tbe  posseseita  of  the  temple  of  Diana  limnatisi  that 

very  Diana  whose  festival  was  the  oeeasîon  of  the  Mes- 

senian  wars. 
De  Sit.  Orb.      If  we  suppose  Strabo  to  ha^e  lived  durmg  the  re%n 
^  ^'  of  Tiberius,  the  description  of  Sparta  and  Athens  by 

that  geographer,  most  refer  to  the  time  of  which  we 

are  now  speaking. 
A.  p.  IS.  When  Germanieus  viuted  Athens,  out  of  reelect  to 

Tacit.  Ann.    .^  former  glory,  he  divested  himself  of  the  insignia  of 

power,  and  was  preceded  only  by  a  single  lictor. 
A.  D.  56.  PomponiuB  Mela  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  en^e* 

De.  Sit.  Orb.  f^^  Claudius.    He  merely  mentions  Athens  in  hia 

description  of  the  coaat  of  Attica. 
A.  D.  67.  Nero  visited  Qreeee,  bai  he  went  neitli»  to  Athena 

Kphii.  in      BortoLaeedœmoiu 
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y^mspta&uï  ndaeed  Achaia  to  a  Roman  pvovtaee,  A.  b.  7ê. 
Mad  gave  it  a  proccmsiil  for  its  governor.    Pliny  the  ^^* 
eldef,  a&vouiite  of  Vespasiaii  and  Titoe,  wrote,  in  the 
time  of  those  piincee,  conoeniing  varions  monmuenti 
of  Greece. 

Apollonius  of  Tyansa,  found  tlie  laws  of  Lyenr*  A.  p.  91. 
giis  stiH  ia  force  at  Lacedœmon  during  the  reign  of  vic     '  * 

Apol.  Thy. 


Nerva  favoured  the  Athenians.  The  monuments  of  A,  D.  or. 
Herodes  Atticus,  and  the  description  of  Pausanias  atre  Dio.  * 
nearly  of  this  period. 

Pliny  Ae  younger,  under  Trajan»  exhorts  MaximuSi  A.  0.  lis, 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  to  govern  Athens  and  Greece  0. 84.''^'^ 
With  eqmty. 

Adrian  rebuilt  the  monuments  of  Athens,  com-  A.  D.  134.- 
pleted  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  erected  a  new  E^ebf  "** 
city  near  the  ancient  one,  and  caused  the  arts,  sciences 
and  letters  to  flourish  once  more  in  Greece. 

Antonius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  loaded  Athens  with  ^-  ?;  J^ 
favours.  The  latter  in  particular  was  soficitous  to  re- 
store Hbe  Academy  to  its  andent  splendor,  he  increased 
the  number  of  tiie  profies  sors  of  philosophy,  eloquence, 
and  civU  law,  and  fixed  it  at  thirteen  ;  two  platoirfc, 
two  parlpatetfcj  two  etoie,  two  epicurean,  two  profess- 
ors of  civil  law,  and  one  prefect  of  youth.  Lucian,  who 
lived  at  that  time,  says,  that  Athens  swarmed  with  long 
beards,  mantles,  sticks,  and  wallets. 

The  Poiifhiêtar  of  Solinus  appeared  towards  the 
eonclusion  of  this  century.     Solinus  describes  several  A«  D.  i76. 
of  the  monuments  of  Greece.    He  has  not  copied 
Pfiny  the  naturafist,  so  closely  as  he  has  thou^t  fit 
to  assert. 

Severus  deprived  Athens  of  part  of  its  privileges  as  A.  D.  194. 
n  punishment  for  having  declared  in  favour  of  Pesoen-  spart  Dio. 
nus  Niger. 

8parta' having  fallen  into  obscurity,  while  Athens  ^'?^?^** 
yet  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world,  deserved  the  dis- 
graceful esteem  of  Caracalla.  who  had  in  Ins  army  a 
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battalion  of  Lacedaernonian»,  and  a  guard  <^  Spartans 

about  his  person. 
▲.  D.  260.  The  Scythians  having  inraded  Macedonia,  in  the 

TrebeU.  Zob.  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^  emperor  Gallienus,  laid  siege  to  Thessalo- 

nica.    The  terrified  Athenians  rebuilt  in  haste,  the 
walls  which  SjUa  had  demolished. 
A.  D.  S61.  Somç  years  afterwards,  the  Heruli  pillaged  Sparta, 

Corinth,  and  Argos.  Athens  was  saved  by  the  valour 
of  one  of  Its  citizens,  named  Dexippus  equally  re- 
nowned in  the  career  of  letters  and  of  armi. 
rh^iu^i  xnT.  '^^  furchonship  was  abottshed  about  this  time,  and 
aie  straiigoê,  the  inspector  of  the  agora  or  market, 
became  the  first  magistrate  of  Athens. 
A.  D.  269.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  II,  this  city  was  taken 

^"'  by  the  Goths  ;  they  would  have  burned  the  libraries^ 

but  one  of  the  barbarians  opposed  the  design  :  "  Let 
us,"  said  he  '*  preserve  the  books,  which  render 
the  Greeks  bo  easy  a  conquest,  and  extinguish  in 
them,  the  love  of  glory."  Cleodemus,  an  Athenian, 
who  had  escaped  the  calamity  of  his  country  collected 
some  troops,  attacked  the  Goths,  killed  a  great  num- 
ber, and  dispersed  the  rest,  thus  proving  to  the  bar- 
barians that  science  is  not  incompatible  with  courage. 
A  D.  323.  Athens  speedily  recovered  from  thi»  dieaater,  for  we 

2oD.  '  find  îi  B<>on  afterwards  offering  honours  to  Constanline 

and  receiving  thanks  from  him.  This  prince  confer* 
red  on  the  governor  of  Attica  the  title  of  grand-duke  ; 
a  title,  which  being  usurped  by  one  family,  at  length 
became  heredetary,  and  transformed  tlie  republic  of 
Solon  into  a  Gotliic  principality.  Pita,  bishop  of 
Athens,  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  . 
A.  D.  ssr.  Constantius,  the  successor,  of  Constantine,  after  the 

in  Coutt         decease  of  his  brothers  Constantine  and  Constans, 
made  a  present  of  several  islands  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
A.  D.  354.  Julian,  educated  among  the  pilosophers  of  the  por- 

|p.^  Àthèn!  ^<^>  ^^  ^^^  <iu>^  Athens  without  shedding  tears.  Gre- 
^^Chf^i  gory,  Cyril,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  imbibed  their  sa- 
Oppr.  Ap.       cred  eloquence  in  the  birth-place  of  Demosthenes. 

Bibl.  Pat; 


INTBODUOTION. 


BiaiDg  the   reign  of  Theodonus  the  Great   the  A.  D.  377. 
Gotiis  ravaged  Epire  and  Thessaly.    They  were  pre.  cSLdi.'  *'  in. 
paring  to  pass  into  Greece,  but  were  prevented  by  ••"P-  ant<l- 
Theodore,  general  of  the  Achains.  Athens  out  of  gra- 
titude, erected  a  statue  to  her  deliverer.  *  ^ 
Honorius  and  Arcadius  held  the  reigns  of  empire  A.D.  395.                   W 
when  Alaric  penetrated  into  Greece.     Zosimus,  re-       '  *  "  ^* 
lates  that  the  conqueror,  as  he  approached  Athens, 
perceived  Minerva  in  a  menacing  attitude  on  the  top 
of  the  citidel  ;  and  Achilles  standug  before  the  ram- 
parts.   Alaric,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  same  histo- 
rian, did  not  sack  a  city  which  was  thus  protected,  by 
heroes  and  by  gods.    But  this  story  has  too  much 
of  the  air  of  a  (able.  Synesius,  who  lived  much  nearer 
to  the  event  than  Zosimus,  compares  Athens  burned  omn.  a^Pe?' 

hy  the  Goths,  to  a  victim  consumed  by  the  flames, 

and  of  which  nothing  hut  the  bones  are  left.    The  Ju-  ciiandl  Tray. 

piterof  Phidias  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  this 

invasion  of  the  barbarians. 

.  Corinth,  Argos,  the  ciUes  of  Arcadia,  Elis  and  La- 

conia  shared  the  same  fate  as  Athens.    "  Sparta,  so 

r«iowned,"  continues  Zoshnus,  «  could  not  be  saved  : 

it  was  abandoned  by  its  citiasens  and  betrayed  by  its 

chiefs,  the  base  ministcra  of  the  unjust  and  dissolute 

tyrants  who  then  governed  the  state." 

Stilico,  whoB  hetnarcflied  to  drive  Alaric  out  of  thé  ^-  ^'  395. 

Péloponnèse,  completed  the  devastation  of  that  unfor- 
tunate countjry. 

Athenais,  daughter  of  Leontius  the   philosopher,  A-  ^-  *2S. 
known  by  the  name  of  Eudocia,  was  bom  at  Athens,  ^  ^  '^^'  "'  ' 

and  became  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  younger.* 

•  Historians  hare  not  paid  attention  to  cbronological  order,  and 
have  mitplaeed  the  marriage  of  Eudocia,  by  making  it  anterior  to 
the  taking  of  Athens  by  Alaric.  Zonarassays,  ibat  Eudocia  driven 
from  borne  by  her  brothers,  Valerius  and  Gencsius,  was  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  at  Constantinople.  Valerius  and  Genesius,  lived  peace- 
ably in  their  native  country,  and  Eudocia,  procured,  their  eîe  v.ntiou^ 
to  «ligmtie»  of  the  emphxî.  Is  not  a»  this  history  of  tlie  marriage 
aod  famdy  of  Eudocia  a  proof  that  Athens  was  not  so  great  a  suf, 
ferer  by  ^  invasion  of  Alaric  as  Synesius  asserts,  and  that  Zosi^ 
mns  mpy  be  right,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  fact. 


A.  Pi4sa.  While  LecmtiiiB  lield  the  reigng  of  fli«  «aaUro  «m<- 
pSr^MMJa  T  pure»  €reiiBerie  made  a  fresh  incursion  into  Achala. 
L  •.  5.  Procopius  does  not  infonn  us  how  Sparta  and  Athena 

fared  in  thb  new  inyasion. 
'A.  D.  567.  The  same  historian  describes,  in  his  Secret  Histo- 
ly,  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  in  the  following 
terms:  **  Since  Justinian  has  governed  the  empire, 
Thrace,  the  Ghersonesus,  Graece,  and  the  whole 
eonntry  lying  between  Constantinople  and  the  Gulf 
of  Ionia,  have  been  yearly  ravaged  by  the  Antes,  the 
Sclavonians,  and  the  Huns.  More  than  two  hundred 
thousand  Romans  have  been  killed  or  made  priaoneri» 
by  the  barbarians  in  each  invasion,  and  the  countries 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  become  like  the  desert» 
ofScythia." 

Justinian  caused  the  walls  of  Athens  to  be  repidr- 

ed,  and  towers  to  be  built  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

In  the  list  of  towns  embellished  or  fortified  by  this 

frae.  deBdif  P™^  Procopius  has  not  included  Lacediemon.  It  ia 

lib,4.o.2«    *  remarked, thattheemperorsof the  EasthadaLaoonian^ 

or  according  to  the  pronunciation  then  intiwduced 

a  Tz0€oman  guard  ;  the  soldiers  composing  it  weret 

armed  with  fiikes,  and  wore  a  kind  of  cuirass,  ador- 

A,  D.  597.     ncd  ^^  ^e  figures  of  lions;  they  were  dressed  in 

Cod.  Curop.    ^  Bhort  wide  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  and  had  a  hood 

Script.  '        to  cover  the  head.    The  commander  of  these  men 

was  called  Siratopedarcha. 

The  eastern  empire  having  been  divided  into  gov<- 
erments,  styled  Tbemoto,  Laoedœmon  became  the  ap- 
panage of  the  brothers,  or  eldest  sons  of  the  empe* 
ror.  The  princes  of  Sparta  assumed  the  title  of  Des* 
pots  ;  their  wives  were  denominated  Despoenes,  and 
*    *      *     the  goverment  Despotship.    The  despot  reûded  at 

Sparta  or  Corinth.* 

Here  conrniences  the  long  silence  of  history,  con* 

cerning  the  most  celebrated  re^ons  of  the  universe. 

*  This  title  of  detpot  is  not,  however,  peeolisr  to  Sparta,  and 
ire  find  despots  of  the  East,  of  Thesial^,  lie.  which  prodttees  rwy 
Srcat  confusion  in  historr. 


Wporn  tad  Chandler  toee  dglit  of  Afliem  for  Beven  hun- 
dred years,  **  either,''  as  Spon   observes,  ^  cm  ac-  Spoo.  Ycj. 
eoimt  of  tiie  defectiveness  of  history,  which  is  brief  ^°^  ^ 
ttd  obecnre  in  those  ages,  or  becanse  fortune  granted 
It  a  long  repose.'*  We  may,  however,  discover  some 
fraces  of  Sparta  and  Athens  during  this  long  interval. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  Athens  is  in  Theo-  The<ip^.  l,  t. 
^hylactus  Simocattus,  the  historian  of  the  Emperor  Bym.  6«ri|^* 
Mauritius.    He  speaks  of  the  Muses  ^^  who  shine  at 
Athens  in  their  most  superb  dresses,"  which  proves 
fliaf  about  the  year  590,  Athens  was  still  the  abode  of 
fbc  Muses. 

The  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  a  Gothic  A.  D.  650. 
vniter,  who  probably  lived  in  the  sevmith  century,  auobU  1 4» 
names  Aliens  thrice  in  his  Geography;' a  work  of  k<^- 
which  we  have  as  yet  but  an  Hl^executed  abridgment 
by  Galateus. 

Under    Michael    III,    the    Sclavonians    overran  A.  D.  140. 
Greece.    Theoctistus  defeated  and  drove  them  to  the  p—l;,  ^^ 
extremity  of  the  Péloponnèse.    Two  hordes  of  these  Adin.  Imp« 
people,  the  Ezerites  and  the  Milinges,  settled  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Taygetus,  called  at  that  time  Pen-  a*  D.  846. 
tadactyle.    Notwithstanding  what  we  are  told  by  Con- 
«tantinc  Porf^yrogenitus,  these  Sclavonians  were  the 
ancestors  of  (he  Mainottes,  who  are  not  descended 
from  the  ancient  Spartans,  as  some  yet  maintain,  with- 
out knowing  that  this  is  but  a  ridiculous  opinion 
broached  by    the  last  mentioned    writer.*    It  was 
doubtless  these  Sclavonians  that  changed  the  name  of 
Amvcte  into  that  of  8clabochorion. 

We  read  in  Lico  the  Grammarian,  that  the  inhalnt-  A.  D.  915. 

Leo   Vit. 

ants  of  Chreece,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  oppres-  caût  o.  9. 
dons   of   Chases,  the  son  of  Job  and    prefect  of 
Achaia,  stoned  him  in  a  church  at  Athens  during  the 
reign  of  Constantino  YII. 
Under  Alexis  Commenus,  some  time  before  the  A.  D.  losi. 

»  1^0.  Ann. 

•  The  opinion  of  l^auw  who  makei  the  Mainottes  the  deseend*  Coma.  Uk.  T, 
utB  not  of  the  Spartani,  bat  of  Laconians  set  at  liberty  by  the  R^ 
MMOM,  0  not  groonded  on  any  historic  probability. 
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A.  D.  1085. 
Ann.  Comn. 
1.  jtl.  e.  9. 


A.  D  lOH; 
et  teq. 
Ann,  Comn, 
fib.  4^  5.  Scc« 
Glyoas. 


A.  z>:  nso. 


A.D«1130. 
^Tioet}  iit. 


A.D   1140. 
Xieet.     Man, 
(i$oiiui.l.9.e.i. 


CoMO.  p.  17. 


A.D.  iiro. 

[tincr.  Benj. 
ladeL 


CruBSdesv  we  find  the  Torks  mTajpngflie  Arcfaipelago 

and  all  the  western  coasts. 

In  an  engagement  b^ween  the  PisaiiB  and  the 
Greeks,  a  count,  a  native  .of  the  Pehpannese^  diati»- 
goished  himself  by  his  valour  about  the  year  1085  ; 
so  that  this  country  had  not  ye?t  deceived  the  name  of 
fte  Morea. 

Spire  and  Thessaly  were  the  theatre  of  the  wbk 
of  Afexis  Commenus,  Robert  and  Bohemond;  and 
their  history  throws  no  light  on  that  of  Greece,  prop- 
erly   so    called.    The  first  crusaders   also    passed 
through    Constantinople    without    penetratlD^     into 
Achaia.    But,  during  the  reign  of  Manuel  ComnenuB, 
who  succeeded  Alexis,  the  kings  af  Sicily,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Pisans,  and  other  western  nations,  invaded 
Attica  and  the  Péloponnèse.    Roger  I,  king  of  Sici- 
ly, removed  Athenian  artisans,  skilled  in  the  cultivar 
tion  of  silk,  to  Palermor    It   was  about  this  time 
that  the  Péloponnèse  changed  its  name  for  that  of  the 
Morea  ;  at  least  I  find  the  latter  made  use  of  by  Nice- 
tas,  the  historian.    It  is  probable  that  as  silk-worms 
began  to  multiply  in  the  east,  a  more  extensive  cidti- 
vation  of  the  mulberry  was  found  necessary.     The 
Péloponnèse  derived  its  new  appellation  from  the  tret 
which  furnished  it  with  a  new  source  of  wealth. 

Roger  made  himself  master  of  Corfu,  Thebes,-  and 
Corinth,  and  had  the  boldness,  says  Nicetas,  to  attack 
towns  situated  farther  up  the  country.  But  according 
to  the  historians  of  Venice,  those  republicfUfis  assisted 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  defeated  Roger  and  preventr 
ed  him  from  taking  Corintli.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  service,  that  two  centuries  afterwards,  they  assert- 
ed  a  claim  to  Corinth  and  the  Péloponnèse. 

The  travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  in  Greece,  must 
be  placed  about  the  year  1070.  He  visited  F.tfras, 
Corinth  and  Thebes.  In  the  latter  c  ity  be  foiiud  two 
thousand  Jews  engaged  in  the  maniifacture  of  silkf 
and  the  d^ing  of  purple. 


I 
r 
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Sastethius  wad  tbeo  InApp  of  Thessalomea.  Le^ 
^rs  must  coBBequently  have  been  still  cultivated  with 
jraccess  in  thdir  native  land,  since  this  Eustathi^s  is, 
tile  celebrated  commentator  on  Homer. 

The  French,  headed  by  Boniface  marquis  of  Mont-  A.H.  laoi. 
ferrât,  and  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  Yene-  Bidd.  "Vute*- 
liana  under  the  conduct  of  Dandolo,  drove  Alexis  ^^. 
from  Constantinople,  and  ve-pl^ed  Isaac  Angelus  on 
tbe  throne.    It  was  not  long  before  they  seized  tlie 
erown  for  themselves.    Baldvyin  obtained  the  empire 
and  tbe  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  declared  king  of 
•^hessalonica* 

Ahoat  tins  time  a  petty  tyrant  of  tlie  Morea,  named  A.  9.  i9%i. 
figure,  a  native  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  l^jd  siege  to  Bald.  e^s. 
Athens,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  archbishop  Michaej 
Choniates,  brother  to  Njcetas,  the  historian.  This 
prelate  composed  a  poem,  in  which  he  compared  the 
Athens  of  Pericles  with  the  Athens  of  the  twelfth  cen^ 
fary.  Some  verses  of  this  manuscript  poem  are  yet 
^extant  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

Sometime  afterwards,  Athens  opened  her  gates  to  Nieet,  i« 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  conferred  the  investi-    *^'  **' 
ture  of  the  lordship  of  Thebes  and  Athens  on  Otlio  de 
la  Roche.    Otho's  successors  assumed  tlic  title  of 
dujces  o£  Athens  and  grand-sires  of  Thebes.    Accords 
i^g  to  Nicetas,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  extended  his 
conquests  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Morea,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  but  wa^ 
unable  to  reduce  the  castle  of  the  latter  city,  defended 
by  Leo  Sguie. 

While  Boniiaee  was  following  up  his  successes,  a  VîHe-H ard.  c. 
sqiiaB  4rove  some  more  Frenchmen  into  Modon.  Uucaog/âW. 
Geoffrey  de  Ville  Hardouin,  who  commanded  them,and  Coost.  «b.  j . 
was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  joined  the  mar- 
q^ia  de  Montferrat^  th^n  engaged  in  the  siege  of  NapoO, 
and  being  well  received  liQr  Boniface,  undertook,  with 
WilMam  Ue  Champlite,  the  conquest  of  the  Morea. 
Their  siaecess   was  equal  to  their  hopes;  all  (he 
town»  BUf rendered  to  the  two  knights,  except  Lacedœ- 


Id 
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Coronel. 
Giiic.  Died. 
1st  de. 
Yenet. 
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A.  D.  1214. 
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Hist,    of    the 


men,  where  reigaed  a  tyrant  nasied  Leo  flhaoiare»- 
tas.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Morea  was  gÎTen  op  te 
the  Venetians,  to  wfa(»ii  it  was  ceded  bf  tha  terras  Hf 
n  general  treaty,  conduded  at  OemtaDtiiiople,  h» 
tween  the  crusaders.  The  Genoese  pmte,  Leo  Sen. 
trano,  made  himself  master  for  a  moment  of  Coros 
andModon,  but  was  soon  driven  oat  of  those  pUbaea 
by  the  Venetians. 

WUMam  de  Champlite  assumed  the  title  of  prlaoe  oC 
Achaia,  At  his  death,  WiUiam  de  Ville  Hardouin  in- 
herited the  possessions  of  his  friend,  and  became 
prince  of  Achaia  and  the  Morea. 

The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  empire  dates  ft«an 
about  the  time  of  wliieh  we  are  treating.  Solymaa 
Oth.£mp.b.].  Shah,  issuetl  about  the  year  1214  from  tiie  deserts  of 
the  Qguzian  Tartars,  and  advanced  towards  Asia  Afi*' 
nor.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  who  has  given  us  a 
history  of  the  Turks,  from  the  original  authors  is 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  Paul  Jovlus  and  the  Greek 
writers,  who  often  confound  tlie  Saracens  with  the 
Turks. 

The  marquis  of  Montferrat  having  been  Idifed,  his 
widow  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Thes- 
saionica.  Athens,  apparently  weary  of  the  dominion 
of  Otho  de  la  Roche,  or  his  descendante,  determined 
to  submit  to  the  Venetians  ;  but  tills  design  was  frus- 
trated by  Magaducius,  tyrant  of  the  Morea,  so  that 
this  country  had  probably  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Vine  Hardouin,  or  of  Venice.  This  new  fyrent,  Mag- 
aducius, had  under  him  other  tyrants  ;  for  besides  Leo 
Sgure,  already  mentioned,  we  iînd  one  Stephen  a  fish- 
erman, Signore  di  molH  statindla  Morea^  says  Giaco- 
mo  Diedo. 

Theodore  Lascaris  re-conquered  part  of  the  Morea" 
from  the  Franks.    The  struggle  between  the  Latin 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  the  Greek  emperors  who 
)ia4  retired  mto  Asia,  lasted  fifty-seven  years.    Wil- 
liam de  Ville  Hardouin,  successor  of  QeoStéj,  had 


Died. 
Stor.  del. 
^ep.  1.  S. 


heeûme  priiiee  of  A^haiâ.    He  fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  D.  iâs$. 

Pachy 

Micliael  Pakeologus,  ^e  Greek  emperor,  who  return-  yb.  i;  3, 5. 
ed  to  Constantinople  in  August,  1261.    To  regain  his  ^^cSi'sL 
lyiiertj,  William  ceded  to  Michael  the  places  which  he  lib.  5. 
ponesaed  in  the  Morea,  and  which  he  had  conquered 
fiBom  the  Venetiaas  and  the  petty  princes  who  alter* 
iB^oly  started  «p  and  disappeared^    These  places  were 
Monembaaia,  Blaina,  Hierace,  and  Misitra.     Paehy- 
meres  writes  withont  reflection,  without  astonishment, 
and  ahnost  without  ^lought;  as  if  this  Misitra,  the  in- 
fl%Bificant  lordship  of  a  French  gentleman  were  not 
Ûïe  heir  of  the  renowned  Lacedœmon. 

We  have  not  long  since  seen  Lacedflsmon  making 
its  appearance  under  its  ancient  name,  when  it  was 
gOTemcd  l^  Leo  Chàmaretos.  Misitra  must  there* 
fore  hare  been  for  sometime  contemporaiy  with  Lace* 
âœmon. 

William  ceded  AnapBon  aicid  Argos  also  to  the 
emperor  Michael  :  but  the  comitry  of  Ciusteme  re* 
jttained  an  object  of  dSapute.  William  is  the  same 
pnnee  of  flie  Moiea  mentianed  bj  the  Sire  de  Join-  Joinv.HUt.de 

•|«    ^  St.  Lonis  Du* 

^**"*  •  ehange.     An- 

Xiont '^n&'t  •••••••••••  ••  not. 

Avec  inaiote  armure  dorée. 
Celui  qui  prince  est  de  la  Morée. 

Oiedo  calls  him  William  Ville,  thus  retrenching  half  Died.  St«r. 

hiflimme  del.  Hep.   dc. 

oi9name.  y^^    m^  ^ 

Pachymeies  mentions  about  this  period,  a  certain  Pacbjm.lib.2. 
Theodosius,  a  monk  of  Moreii^  <'  sprung  from  the  race 
of  the  princes  of  that  country."  We  also  find  that  one 
of  the  sisters  of  John,  heir  apparent  to  tlie  throne  of 
Constantinople,  married  Mattheip^  de  Yaiincourt  ^'  a 
Frenchman  from  the  Morea." 

Michael  equinpecUa  fleet,  and  retook  the  islands  of  A.  D.  I26S. 

1  -rr   -»-  »  Pachyn.  I.  3. 

NaxoB,  Paros,  Ceos,  Carjstes,  and  Oreo  ;  at  the  same        ^  *  *  ' 
time  he  reduced  Lacediemon,  a  distinct  place  of 
comae  from  Misitra,  ceded  to  the  emperor  as  part  of 
the  raascmi  of  the  prince  of  Achaia.    We  find  the  La- 
fedaimonians  serving  in  Michael's  fleet  ;  thej  had,  ac- 


4t  IKT&ODUCTION. 

Fftehym.  1. 3.  cording  to  the  historians,  been  transferred  from  their 

own  country  to  Constantinople  in  consideration  ct 

their  val(»ur. 

A.  D.  1269.         The  emperor  then  made  war  fm  John  Ducas  Seba»- 

^  '  '  '  tocrator,  who  had  rebelled  afijainst  him.    This  John 

Ducas  was  the  natural  son  of  Michael,  despot  of  the 

West.     The  emperor  besieged  him  in  the  town  of 

Durazzo.    John  found  means  to  escape  to  Thebes^ 

where  reigned  a  prince,  Sire  John,  styled  by  Pachy- 

meres  grand-signior  of  Thebes,  and  who  was  perhaps 

descended  from  Otho  de  la  Roche.     This  Sire  Joha 

caused  his  brother  William  to  marry  the  daughter  of 

John  Ducas. 

A.  D.  IZ7S.         Six  years  after  this,  a  prince  "  of  the  illustrious 

Paob)rm.  L  5.  foully  of  the  princes  of  the  Morea"  was  engaged  in  m 

contest  with  Y eceus  for  the  patriarchate  of  Gonstaoti* 

nople. 

John,  prince  of  Thebes,  died,  and  left  his  brother 
William  his  heir.  ■  In  right  of  his  wife,  grand-daughter 
to  the  despot  of  the  West,  William  also  became  prince 
of  part  of  the  Morea  ;  for  the  despot  of  the  West,  had, 
in  spite  of  the  Venetians  and  the  prince  of  Achaia^ 
made  himself  master  of  that  fine  province. 
A.  1^.  1395.  Andronicus,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Michael, 
Faelj-m.  1. 9.  ^sscended  the  throne  of  the  East.  Nicephorus,  despot 

« 

of  the  West,  and  son  of  that  Michael,  the  despot  whe 
had  conquered  the  Morea,  followed  the  emperor  Mi-' 
chacl  to  the  tomb,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Thomas, 
and  a  daughter,  named  Itamar.  The  latter  married 
Philip,  grandson  of  Charles,  king  of  Naples:  she 
brought  him  for  her  portion,  several  towns  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  tlie  Sicilians  had  then  some  possessions  in  the 
Morea. 
A.  D.  IM.  About  this  time  I  find  a  princess  of  Achaia,  a 
^acbyiii.1. 11.  ^idow,  and  very  far  advanced  in  years,  to  whom 
A#dronicns  was  desirous  ofmarrying  his  son  John,  the 
despot  This  princess  was  periiaps  the  daughter,  or 
even  the  relict  of  William,  prince  of  Achaia,  who,  at 


we  bare  seen,  was  at  war  with  Miehael,  the  Ds^er  of 
AodronicuB. 

Some  years  afterwards  an  earthquake  shook  Modoo  A.  D.  laos. 
and  other  towns  of  the  More^u  Pachym.  1. 11. 

Athens  then  witnessed  the  arrivai  of  new  masters  a.  D.  isis. 
torn  the  West    A  body  of  Catalans,  seeking  their  F«<*y«n.>-"- 
fdrtunes  under  the  conduct  of  Ximenes,  Roger  and 
Berenger  offered  their  services  to  the  emperor  of  the 
East;  but  soon  growing  dissatisfied  with  Androni- 
aus,  they  turned  their  arms  agaiuat  the  empire.    They  Paeif.  Kotiz. 
laTi^d  Achaia  and  numbered  Athens  among  their  d*Ath?^' 
conquests.    It  is  now,  and  not  before,  that  we  see  Ph<|<^1  Athea. 
Delves,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Arragon  upon  the  Spmi.  tom.  l. 
Ihrone.    History  does  not  record  whether  he  found  Chandl.  roi.  «. 
Ihe  heirs  of  Otho  de  la  Roche  in  possession  of  Attica 
and  Bœotîa. 

The  invasion  of  Amurat,  son  of  Orcan  must  be  Cant.  Hitt.  of 
placed  under  the  same  date  :  we  know  not  vdih  what  £^p  u^j^^^ 
success  it  was  attended.* 

The  empif6rs  John  Palsologus  and  John  Cantacu-  A.  D.  tss6. 
senus  determined  to  carry  their  arms  into  Achaia.  n. 
To  this  they  were  invited  by  the  bishop  of  Corone  and 
John  Sidere,  governor  of  several  towns.     The  grand-  A,  D.  1S4«. 
duke  Apocaucus,  who  had  revolted  against  the  empe-  7].  ' 
for,  pilla^^  the  Morea  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and 
flword.  ^ 

Reiniere  Acciajuoli,  a  Florentine,  drove  the  Cata-  A.  D.  1370. 
tans  from  Athens.     He  governed  that  city  for  some  ^  j|^*  ^^q, 
time,  and  having  no  legitimate  heirs,  left  it  by  his  will  ^''^"•,, 
to  the  republic  of  Venice:  but  his  natural  son  Anllio-  Athen.  Attlo. 
ny,  whom  he  had  established  in  Thebes,  to9k  Athens  |*'s*  on^înd 
from  the  Venetians.  Chandler. 

Anthony,  prince  of  Attica  and  Bœotia,  was  succeed-  A.  D.  1390, 
ed  by  one  of  his  relatives  named  Nerius,  who  was  ex-  ^^^^  ,up,  «{^ 
pefled  from  his  dominions  by  his  brother  Anthony  II, 
and  never  returned  to  his  principality  till  tlie  death  of 
the  usurper. 

*  Sone  tneea  of  ^thb  intason  are  to  be  aeeo  im  CaotaoMzenos. 
lib.  i.  c  39* 


1^  VKnuouonem, 

A.^D^S90  Bijaset  Ihea  tinick  terror  into  Burape  mié  Am; 
he  threatened  to  invade  Greece;  but  i  na  wbmre  §mA 
that  be  reduced  Athens,  as  8pon  and  Ohaadler  assert 
They  have  besides  confounded  the  order  of  time  in 
makii^  the  anÎTal  of  the  Catalans  hi  AiHca  precede 
the  supposed  incurnon  of  Bajaflet. 

Be  thb  as  it  may,  the  consternation  PAih  which 
this  prince  fiDed  Europe,  produced  one  of  the  noiost 
singular  events  Vecorded  in  history,    llieodore  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  despot  of  Sparta,  was  brother  to  Aodio- 
Hist.  deChev.  nicus  and  Manuel,  successively  empefors  of  Constan- 
Guiiietiere.      tinople.    Bajazet  menaced  the  Morea  with  an  inva- 
Lftoed.  une.     ^lon,  and  Theodore  tliinking  himself  unable  to  defend 
his  principality  offered  to  sell  tt  to  the  knights  of 
Rhodes.    Philibert  de  Naillac,  prior  of  Aquitaine  and 
grand-master  of  Rhodes,  purchased  in  the  name  of 
his  Order,  the  despotship  of  Sparta.    He  sent  thither 
two  French  knights,  Raymond  de  Leytoure,  prior 
of  Toulouse,  and  Glie  du  Fossé,  c<nnmander  of  St 
Maixance,  to  take  possession  of  the  country  of  Ly- 
curgus.    The  treaty  was  broken  off,  because  Bajaset, 
being  obliged  to  return  to  Asia,  there  fell  into  tiie 
hands  of  Tamerlane.    The  two  knights,  who  had  al- 
ready established  themselves  at  Gorintfa,  delivered  up 
that  city,  and  Theodore  paid  back  tiie  money  which 
he  had  received  as  the  price  of  Lacediemom- 
A.  D,  Uio.         Theodore's  successor  was  another  Theodore,  his 
Tureo-Grae.  nephew,  and  son  of  the  emperor  Emanuel.  This  Theo- 
I.  2  Gttii.         lïore  II,  married  an  Italian  lady  of  the  house  of  Malar 
et  moderae.     testa.     On  account  of  this  alliance  the  princes  of  that 
illustrious  house  assumed  in  the  sequel,  the  title  of 
dukes  of  Sparta. 

Theodore  left  the  principality  of  Lacoma  to  his 

brother  Constantine,  sumamed  Dragazes.    This  Con* 

stantine,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Oonstantmople^ 

was  tlie  last  emperor  of  the  East. 

A;  D.  1420.         While  he  was  yet  only  prince  of  Lacedœmon,  Am- 

Hiat.oui.tib.3«  ^^^  1^'  îii^A^^  the  Morea,  and  made  hknself  master 
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at  Atens  :  but  that  citf  soon  returned  under  thé  do* 
mÎBion  of  Reînier  Acciajuoll. 

The  empire  of  t^e  East  was  novr  no  more,  and  the  A.  D.  1444^ 
iaat  relics  of  Roman  greatness  were  swept  away  ;  Ma-  Hist.  Cnis. 
hornet  II  had  entered  Constantinople,  Greece,  though  j^^T*^^*^*!]* 
threatened  with  impending  slavery,  was  not  yet  bound  Atben.  Att.* 
by  those  fetters  which  it  speedily  demanded  of  tiie  Jerdu^'''^'  ' 
Mussulmans.    Francus,'  son  of  the  second  Anthony,  d'Athcn. 
sommoBed  Mahomet  11  to  Athens,  to  dispossess  the  cfaandl% 
widow  of  Neriusi*    The  suitan  who  made  these  in- 
testine broils  sufoserrient  to  the  increase  of  his  power, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Francus,  and   banished   the 
widow  of  Nerius  to  Megara.  Francus  caused  her  to  be 
poisoned.     This  unfortunate  princess  had  a  young 
son,  who,  in  his  turn,  submitted  his  complaints  to  Ma- 
homet.    The  latter,  an  interested  avenger  of  guilt, 
look  Attica  from  Francus,  and  left  him  nothing  but  ^-  ^-  *'^' 
Boeotia.    It  was  in  1456  that  Athens  passed  under  the  ^  ^'  **^^' 

AD  1498 

jrofce  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  said  that  Mahomet  seem-  '  ' 
ed  enchanted  with  the  clfy,  tliat  he  spared  it  from 
plunder,  and  minutely  examined  the  citadel.  He  ex- 
empted the  convent  of  Cyriani,  seated  on  Mount  Hy- 
mettuB,  from  all  taxes,  because  the  keys  of  Athens  had 
been  delivered  to  him  by  its  abbot.  Some  time  after, 
this  Francus  Acciajuoli  was  put  to  death  for  conspi- 
ring against  the  saltan. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  was  the  fate  of  Sparta,  or  A.  D.  1460. 
rather  of  Misitra.     I  have  related^  that  it  was  gov-  Hirt.^  xurc. 
emed  by  Constantine,sumamed  Dragazes.  This  prince^  i- .  lo.  Ducas. 
OB  his  departure  for  Constantinople,  to  assume  the  Sansov  Ana* 
crown  which  he  lost  with  his  life,  divided  the  Morea  3!"r«-  J?™»- 

'  Turc.  Gr»«. 

between  his  two  brothers,  Demetrius  and  Thomas.  1. 1. 
Demetrius  fixed  his  residence  at  Misitra,  and  Thomas 
at  Corinth.  The  two  brothers  went  to  war,  and  had 
reeourse  to  Mahomet,  the  murderer  of  their  family 
and  the  destroyer  of  their  empire.  The  Turks  first 
drove  Thomas  from  Corinth.  He  fled  to  Rome.  Ma< 
hornet  then  went  to  Misitra,  and  prevailed  on  tha 
*  Th«  time  when  Nerins  (lied  it  not  known. 
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A.D.  i«o,     governor,  by  a  bribe,  to  aiirrender  the  chadel.     Tl» 

unfortunate  man  had  no  sooner  put  himsefr  in  the  handit 

of  the  sultan  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  sawed  through 

the  middle.  Demetrius  was  exiled  to  Adriajiople,  and 

his  daughter  became  Mahomet's  wife.  The  conqueror 

esteemed  and  feared  this  joung  princess  too  muck 

not  to  make  her  the  partner  of  his  bed. 

A.  p.  1463.         Three  years  after  this  event,  Sigismond  Malatesta 

L»!^d^nic.      pnnce  of  Rimini  laid  siege  to  Misitra.     He  took  the 

et  mod.  town,  but  being  unable  to  reduce  the  castle,  he  r^ 

turned  to  Italy. 
A.  D.  1464,        The  Venetiaiis  made  a  descent  at  Piraeus  in  1464^ 
TraT.  suqjrised  Athens,  plundered  the  city,  and  retreated 

with  tlieir  booty  to  Eubœa. 
A.  D.  1555.         During  the  reign  of  Solyman  I,  they  ravaged  the 
^ttOth  1  s  ^^^''^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  Coron,  but  were  soon  afterwards  dri- 
Coron.  Dete.    ven  out  by  the  Turks. 

JL  D.  1G88.  They  once  more  conquered  Athens  and  all  iite 
Auct.  sup.  Morea  in  1 6fl8  ;  the  former  they  again  lost  abnost  im- 
mediately, but  the  latter  they  retained  tiU  1715,  wheà 
it  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mussulmans.  At 
A  D  1770  ^^^  instigation  of  Catherine  II,  the  wretched  inhabitante 
Choiietti  Yoj,  of  the  Poloponnese  were  induced  to  make  a  last  ani 
4e  la  Gièecc.   unavailing  efiTort  in  favor  of  liberty. 

I  have  abstained  from  intermixing  the  dates  of  tra- 
vels in  Greece  with  the  historical  events.  I  have  men* 
tioned  only  those  of  Benjamin  of  Tu  delà  ;  his  ac- 
count is  of  such  high  antiquity,  and  gives  us  so  little 
information,  that  it  may  be  comprised  without  incon- 
V.  D.  1770.  venience  in  the  series  of  facta  and  annals.  We  now 
proceed  to  tlie  chronology  of  travels  and  geographical 
works. 

No  soonerpiad  Athens,  the  slave  of  the  Mussulman*, 
disappeared  in  modem  history,  than  sh^  began  i% 
receive  a  new  kind  of  illustration  more  worthy  of  her 
ancient  renown.  AVlien  she  cetsed  to  be  the  natri- 
mony  of  obscure  princes,  she  reoumtd,  a5»  it  were, 
her  ancient  empire,  and  summoned  aH  the  nrU  fo  her 
venerable  ruius.    As  early  as  14C6,  Fiancesco  Giam- 


kM&  nuule  drawings  of  some  of  the  monuments  of  A.  IX  I465« 
Athens.  The  manuscript  of  this  architect  was  on  vel-  GUnSiotH. 
liun,  and  was  preserved  in  the  Barberini  library  at 
Borne.  It  contained,  among  other  curious  things,  a 
flew  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and  an- 
other of  the  ruins  of  Lacedaemon,  four  or  fiye  miles 
from  Misitra.  On  this  subject  Spon  observes,  that 
Bfisitra  does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  Sparta,  as  had 
been  asserted  by  Guillet,  after  Sophiànus,  Niger  and 
OrtclUus  ;  and  he  adds,  ''  I  consider  the  manuscript  of 
Giambetti  as  the  more  curious,  because  the  drawings 
were  taken  before  the  Turks  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece,  and  laid  in  ruins  several  fine  mon- 
uments, which  were  then  entire.  The  observation  19 
just  respecting  the  monuments,  but  false  in  regard  to 
the  dates  :  the  Turks  were  masters  of  Greece  in  1465. 

In  1550,  Nicholas  Gerbel  published  at  Basle,  his  A.  D.  lS5p. 
work,  intituled.  Pro  BeclaraHone  Picturœ  «re  Des-  ^  * 
eriplionis  Grœdœ  Sophiam  libri  septem.  This  descrip- 
tion, excellent  for  the  time,  is  clear,  concise,  and  yet 
substantial.  Gerbel  says  very  little  concerning  an- 
cîent  Greece  ;  of  modem  Atliens,  he  observes  :  ^neas 
Sylvius  Athenas  hodiè.  parvi  oppiduli  speciem  gcrere 
dicit,  cujus  munitissimam  adhuc  arcem  Florentinus 
quidam  Mahometi  tradidcrit,  ut  nimis  vere  Ovidius 
dixerit: 

Quid  Paodiouiae  restât,  niai  nomea  Athens  ?  a.  D.  155& 

O  renim  humanarum  miserabiles  vices  !  O  tragi- 
cam  humanas  potentiœ  permutationem  ;  Civltas  olim 
muris,  navalibus,  œdlficiis,  armis,  opibus,  viris,  pru* 
dentîà  atque  omni  sapientiâ  florentissima,  in  oppidu- 
Jum  seu  potius  vicum  redacta  est.  Olinf  libera  et 
suis  le^bus  vivens  ;  nunc  immanissimis  belluis  servi- 
tntis  jugo  obstrieta.  Profieiscere  Athenas,  et  pro 
magnificentissimis  operibus  videto  mdera  et  lamcnta- 
blles  ruina<«.    Noli,  noli  nimium  fiàftxç  vi^ibus  tuis  ; 


i_ 


so 
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A.  D.  1554. 
Biipinet. 


A.  D.  155r. 
LAurenberg. 


A.  D.  isrs. 

Ortellitu. 
A.  D.  1578. 


A.  D.  1584. 

Crusiiis,  or 
Kraus. 


sed  in  cum  confidito  qui  dicit  :  Ego  Dominus  Deu» 

Tester."* 

This  apostrophe  of  an  aged  and  respectable  scfao. 
lar  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  is  highly  impressive.  We 
cannot  cherish  too  much  gratitude  towards  those  who 
opened  the  way  for  us  to  the  beauties  of  antiquity. 

Dupinet  asserted,  that  Athens  in  his  time  was  but 
an  insignificant  village  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fox- 
es and  of  wolves. 

I^urenberg.  in  his  description  of  Athens,  emphati- 
cally exclaims  :  Fuit  quondam  Ch'œda^ftitmnt  Alfumœ  : 
nunc  neqiie  in  Grccciaa  dtkenœ,  neque  in  ipsa  Grœciâ 
Grœcia  est, — "  There  was  a  time  when  Greece,  when 
Athens  existed;  now  neither  is  there  an  Athens  in 
Greece,  nor  is  Greece  itself  any  longer  to  be  founds'* 

Ortellius,  surnamed  the  Ptolemy  of  his  time  fur- 
nished some  new  information  respecting  Greece  in 
his  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  and  in  his  Siptoninia 
Geographica,  reprinted  with  the  title  of  Tftesaurus 
Geographicus  :  but  he  erroneously  confounds  Sparta 
and  Misitra.  He  also  believed  that  nothing  was  left 
of  Athens,  but  a  castle  and  a  few  cottages  :  nunc  casu- 
ice  tantumsupersunt  quœdam. 

Martin  Orusius,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  towards  the  conclusion 

•  "  MneM  Sylvius  sars  that  Athens,  whose  very  strong  citadel 
-was  delivei'ed  by  a  certain  Florentine  to  Mahomet,  now  cxUhits  the 
appearance  of  a  very  small  town,  so  that  Ovid  might  but  too  truljf. 
exclaim  :  What,  besides  the  name  is  left  of  Pandionian  Alliens! 

"  O  the  depforable  vicissitudes  of  human  things!  0  the  tragic 
change  of  human  power  !  A  city  once  renowned  for  its  walls,  har- 
bours buildings  ;  pre-eminent  in  arms,  wealth,  citizens,  wis<ioraj 
and  eveiy  spiipies  of  learning,  is  now  reduced  to  a  petty  town,  or 
rather  a  village.  Formerly  free  and  living  under  Its  own  laws,  nov/ 
oppressed  by  the  most  cruel  monsters,  and  bowed  down  by  the  yoke 
c^  ilaveiy  ;  Go  to  Atltens,  and  instead  of  the  most  rfagnificenC 
is^rks,  behold  h^aps  of  ryibbish,  and  lamentable  ruins.  Beware  be- 
vrarc  of  confiding  too  much  in  thine  own  ritrength|  butputtliy  tru^t 
'n  Him  who  says,  I  am  the  Xjord  your  God." 
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of  fhe  sixteenth  century,  made  diligent  inquiries  con< 
cerni'ng  the  state  of  the  Péloponnèse  and  Âtti<;a.  His 
eight  books/ intituled,  Turco-Grœcia,  give  an  account 
of  ^Greece  from  the  year  1444,  to  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  irst  book  contains  the  political,  and  the 
second  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  interesting 
countïT.  The  six  others  are  composed  of  letters  sent 
to  different  persons  by  modem  Greeks.  Two  of  these 
letters,  containing  some  particulars  relative  to  Athens 
deserve  to  be  known.  The  first  is  addressed  in  1 575 
by  Hieodore  Zygomalas,  who  styles  himself  protho-  Zygomalas. 
notary  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  "  to  the 
learned  Martin  Crusius,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  and  very 
dear  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Being  a  native  of  Nauplia,  a  town  of  the  Pélo- 
ponnèse, not  far  from  Athens,  I  have  often  been  at  that 
city.  I  have  examined  with  care  the  objects  which  it 
contains,  the  Areopagus,  the  Antique  Academy,  the 
Lyceum  of  Aristotle,  lastly,  the  Pantheon.  This  edi- 
fice is  the  most  lofty  and  surpasses  all  the  others  in 
beauty.  The  exterior  all  round  exhibits  in  sculpture 
tlie  history  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  gods.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  in  particular,  you  observe  horses 
which  appear  absolutely  alive,  so  that  you  may  fancy 
you  hear  them  neigh.*  They  are  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Praxite1e*3  ;  the  soul  and  genius  of  the  man  have  A.  D.  i5Si, 
been  transferred  to  the  stone.  There  are  in  this  place 
several  other  things  worthy  of  notice.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  opposite  hill  on  which  grow  all  kinds  of  herbs 
useful  in  medicine  ^f  a  hill  which  I  call  the  garden  of 
Adonis.    Neither  do  I  say  any  thing  concerning  the 

•  ^vxm/uvfitç  etiS^suUv  jai^z* — ^Tlns  expression  I  do  not  «n- 
«Icrstand.  The  Latin  version  has:  tanquam  frementet  in  camem 
kumofutm.  SpbQ,  who  translatea  part  of  this  passage,  has  adhered  to 
the  Latin  veraioa,  which  isjnst  as  obscure  to  me  as  the  original.  H<^ 
rendera  it  :  "  -which  seem  to  long  for  a  repast  of  human  flesh."  I 
cannot  adroit  this  signification,  vhich  to  me  appears  absurd  ui^Iess 
Zjgomalas  means  here  to  allude  to  the  horses  of  Diomed, 

f  l^vchMj  Mount  Hymettua. 


A.  D.  i5S4w  terenify  of  the  air,  the  excefiemce  of  ih»  wfler,  «id- 
Other  advantages  enjoyed  by  Athena  ;  whence  it  liap- 
pens  that  its  inhabitants  now  £ftllen  into  barbarism^ 
still  retain  some  remembrance  of  what  they  b^ve  been. 
They  may  be  known  by  the  purity  of  their  language  : 
Eke  syrens,  they  charm  aH  who  bear  them,  by  the  va* 
riety  of  their  accents. — ^Bnt  why  need  I  say  more  of 
Athens  !  The  animal  indeed  has  perished,  but  the  skin 
remains.'^ 

This  letter  abounds  with  errors,  but  it  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  ancient  date.  Zygomales  made 
known  the  exiâtence  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  and  which  he  wrongly 
denominates  the  Pantheon. 

CatatilM.  'rte  second  letter,  written  to  OrusioSi  by  Simeoii 

Gabasilas,  a  native  of  Acamania,  furnishes  some  addi- 
tion to  the  information  given  by  the  prothonotory. 
"  Atliens  was  formerly  composed  of  three  parts,  all 

equally  populous.    At  present,  the  first  part,  situated 
on  an  eminence,  contains  the  citadel,  and  a  temple- 

*  «ledicated  to  the  Unknown  God;  and  is  inhabited  kf 

Turks.    Between  this  and  the  third  is  situated  the 

second  part,  where  the  Chritians  live  together.    After 

this  second  part  comes  the  third,  over  which  is  the 

following  inscription  : 

THIS   IB    ATnSNB, 
THE   ANCISKT   CITY   OF  THEBBVS. 

In  this  last  portion  is  seen  a  palace,  covered  with 
lai^e  marbles,  and  supported  by  pillars.  Here  you 
«till  find  inhabited  houses.  The  whole  city  may  be 
six  or  seven  miles  in  chrcumferenee,  and  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants." 

Four  important  things  are  to  be  remarked  in  this 
description.  1 .  The  Parthenon  had  been  dedicated  by 
the  Christians  to  the  Unknown  Ood,  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul.  Spon  unseasonably  cavils  with  Guillet  on 
the  subject  of  this  dedication  :  Dcshayes  has  mention- 
ed it  in  his  travels.  2.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym-* 
pu9  (the  palace  covered  with  marble)  or  at  least  great 


ptM  et  H  was  e&nding  Sn  thé  time  of  Ùabasiiaé:  Éè  A.  if.  lil4. 

otilièr  Ifavellef  has  seen  any  thing  of  it  but  the  rainfl. 

3.  Athens  was  then  diTided  in  tiie  same  manner  as  it 

b  still  ;  but  it  cdntained  twelve  ftousand  inhabltants, 

ind  has  notr  no  more  than  eight  thousand.    Some 

Inhabited  houses  were  then  to  be  seen  near  die  temple 

of  Jupiter  Olympus:   that  part  of  the  city  is  now 

deserted.    4,  Lastly,  the  gate  wiiii  the  ihscription: 

This  ia  JtthenSj  ike  ancieM  tity  of  Theseus^  has  stood 

ill  our  times.    On  the  other  side  of  (Siis  gate,  next  to 

Badiianopofis  or  Aihenœ  navœ  we  read  : 

THIS    IS   THE    CITY   OP   ADRIAN, 
AND   NOT   THE   CITY   OP   THESEUS. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Martin  Bebn. 
Crusius,  Belon  had  published,  in  1555,  his  ObêertaHons 
en  variotis  singular  and  remarkabie  tldngê  /btmd'  in 
Greece»  I  have  not  quoted  his  work,  because  this 
teamed  botanist  visited  only  the  islands  of  the  Arch* 
pielago,  Mount  Athos^  and  a  small  portion  ot  Thrace 
md  Macedonia. 

D^Anville,  in  commentating  upon  Deshayes,  has  a.D.  iSSi» 
conferred  celebrity  on  his  work  relative  to  Jerusalem  ;  **«*»7«»' 
hut  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Deshayes  is  the  first 
modern  traveller  who  has  given  us  any  account  of 
Greece,  properly  so  called  :  his  embassy  to  Palestine 
has  eclipsed  his  journey  to  Athens.  He  visited  that 
eity  between  the  years  1621  and  1630.  The  lovers 
of  antiquity  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  the 
orignal  passage  of  thefirst  Travels  to  Athens — ^for  that 
appellation  cannot  be  given  to  the  letters  of  Zygomal» 
and  OafoasOas. 

**  From  Megara  to  Athens  it  is  but  a  short  stage, 
tliieh  took  us  less  time  than  we  should  have  been 
walking  two  leagues:  no  garden  in  the  midst  of  a 
Wood  of  forest  trees  can  afford  greater  pleasure  to  the 
eye  than  this  road.  You  proceed  through  an  exten- 
tfve  plain  full  of  olive  and  orange-trees,  having  the  sea 
'9tk  the  ri^t,  and  hilU  on  the  left,  whence  spring  en 


A.D.1C25.     many  beautiful  slreame,  that  Nature  eeem?  to  bttrff 
taken  pains  to  render  this  country  so  delightful. 

''  The  city  of  Athens  b  situated  on  the  declivity  and 
in  the  vicuuty  of  a  rock,  imbedded  in  a  plain,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  by  pleasant  hills 
that  close  it  towards  the  north.  It  is  not  half  so  large 
as  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins,  to  which 
time  has  done  much  less  injury  than  the  barbarism  of 
the  nations  who  have  so  often  pillaged  and  sacked 
this  city.  The  ancient  buildings,  still  standing,  attest 
the  magnificence  of  those  who  erected  them  ;  for  there 
is  no  want  of  marble,  or  of  columns  and  pilasters*  On 
the  sumjpit  of  the  rock  is  the  castle,  which  is  stiJl 
made  use  of  by  the  Turks.  Among  various  ancient 
buildings,  is  a  temple  as  entire  and  as  unimpaired  by 
the  ravages  of  time,  as  if  but  recently  erecteiL  Its 
arrangement  and  construction  are  admirablo  ;  its  figure 
is  oval,  and  without,  as  well  as  within,  it  h  supported 
by  three  rows  of  marble  columns  decorated  on  their 
bases  and  capitals  :  behind  each  column  there  is  a 
pilaster  of  corresponding  style  and  proportion.  Tlie 
Christians  of  the  country  assert  that  this  is  the  very 
same  structure  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Unknown 
God,  and  in  which  St.  Paul  preached  :  at  present  it 
is  used  as  a  mosque,  and  the  Turks  assemble  there  to 
pray.  This  city  enjoys  a  very  serene  air,  and  the  most 
malignant  stars  divest  themselves  of  their  baleful 
influences  when  they  turn  towards  this  country.  This 
may  easily  be  perceived,  both  from  its  fertility,  and 
from  the  marbles  and  stones,  which,  during  the  long 
period  tliat  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
are  not  in  the  least  worn  or  decayed.  You  '  may 
sleep  out  of  doors  bare-headed,  without  experiencing 
the  smallest  inconvenience  ;  in  a  word,  the  air  which 
you  breathe  is  so  agreeable  and  so  temperate,  that  you 
perceive  a  great  diiference  on  your  departure.  As  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  are  all  Greeks, 
and  arc  cruelly  and  barbarously  treated  by  the  Turks 
residing  there,  though  their  number  is  but  small» 


nrrftoooeTioH»  ^$ 


^Ehi&tt  h  a  cadi,  who  administerd  jueâce,  a  eheriff,  A.D.  iesf«. 
eaUed^oobaehjT,  and  some  janizaries  sent  hither  evety 
tjbree  months  by  the  Porte.  AH  these  officers  received 
the  Sieur  Deshayes  with  great  respect  when  he 
▼ifited  the  phtce»  and  exempted  him  from  all  expenses, 
at  the  cost  of  the  grand  signion 

''Ott  leaving  Athens  you  pass  throu^  the  great 
plain  which  is  full  of  ohve-trees,  and  watered  hy  sev- 
eral streams  that  increase  its  fertility.  After  pro- 
ceeding for  a  full  hour  you  rea|(||;the  shore,  where  is  a 
most  excellent  harbonr,  which  \fas  formerly  defended 
by  a  chain.  The  people^of  the  country  call  it  the 
liion's  Harbour,  from  a  large  lion  of  stone  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  there;  but  by  the  ancients  it  was 
denominated  the  harbour  of  Pirœns.  It  was  at  this  place 
that  the  Athenians  assembled  their  fleet  and  were 
accustomed  to  embark." 

The  ignorance  of  Deshayes'  secretary,  for  it  is  not 
Deshayes  himself  who  writes,  is  astonishing  ;  but  we 
aee  what  profound  admiration  was  excited  by  the 
▼iew  of  the  monuments  of  Athens,  when  the  finest  of 
ithoee  monuments  still  existed  in  ail  its  glory.  ^ 

'The  establishment  of  French  consuls  in  Attica  pre-  Fretwh  coo» 
ceded)  by  some  years  the  visit  of  Deshayes. 

I  conceived,  at  first,  that  Stockhove  had  been  at  A.  D.  1630. 
Athens  in  1630;  but  on  comparing  his  text  with  that 
•f  Deshayes,  I  am  convinced  that  this  Flemish  gen- 
tleman merely  copied  from  the  French  ambasâador. 

Father  Antonio  Paeifico  published,  in   16â6,  at  A.  D.  1656. 

Venice,  his  Description  of  the  Morea,  a  work  without    °^'        •  ®* 

Aethod,  in  which  Sparta  is  taken  for  Misitra* 

.  •  A  few  years  afterwards  Greece  witnessed  the  arri-  A.  D.  1645. 

Tal  of  some  of  those  missionaries  who  spread  the  ri^^j^s^"' 

name,  the  glory,  and  the  love  of  France  over  the 

whole  Ace  of  the  globe.    The  Jesuits  of  Paris  settled 

mt  Athens  about  the  year  1645,  the  Capuchins  in  1658, 

and  in  1669,  father  Simon  purchased  the  Lantern  of 

Demosthenes,  which  became  the  place  of  çntertaîn- 

ment  for  stranger». 
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A.  D-  1648. 
De  Mon- 

des^ux. 


A  D  1672. 
I*ath.  BaUhiu 


A.  D.  1674. 
Xointel  and 
^«nand- 


A.  T>.  1674, 
Goillety  or  La 
Gnilletffbre* 


Dé  Monceaux  'vistteH  Greece  in  1M8.  Wé  kwe 
an  extract  from  lin  traveh  printed  at  the  end  ef 
Brayn's*  He  has  described  antiqnhles,  ^efccialhf  in 
the  MoT^a,  of  which  not  a  yestige  is  left.  De  Moi^ 
ceaux  travelled  with  l'Aisne  by  order  of  Louis  &iV« 

'Ilie  French  missionariea  whilst  engaged  in  work» 
of  charity,  were  not  unmindful  of  those  porsiiitB  which 
were  calculated  to  reflect  honour  on  (heir  eountry» 
Father  Bafoin,  a  Jesuit,  published,  in  1672,  a»  Aeeourd 
cftke  present  êtaie  o^vHIe  eiiy  of  Athene.  Spon  w«i 
the  editor  of  this  work»  Nothing  bo  complete  and  m 
circumstantial  on  the  antiquities  of  Athens  had  yet 
sqipeared. 

M.  de  Nointel,  the  Fi-ench  ambassador  to  the  Porte» 
passed  through  Athens  in  1674;  he  was  aeeompanied 
by  GaHand,  the  learned  orientalist  He  had  drawings 
made  of  the  basso  relievos  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
originab  have  perished,  and  we  think  ourselves 
extremely  fortunate  in  still  possessing  ihe  copies  of  âiei 
marqvis  de  Nointel.  None  of  these,  however,  have 
yet  been  published,  except  that  which  represents  aie 
pediment  of  ihe  temple  of  Minerva.* 

In  1675,  Guillet,  under  the  assumed  name  of  La 
Guilletière,  published  his  Andenl  mid  Modem  Athens, 
This  work,  which  is  a  mere  romance,  occasioned  a 
violent  quarrel  among  the  antiquaries.  Bpon  détectée 
Chiillet's  fabehoods:  the  latter  was  netted,  and 
wrote  an  attack  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  on  the  Tra« 
vels  of  the  physician  of  Lyons.  Spon  now  determined 
Hot  to  spai*e  his  antagonist;  he  proved  that  Guillet 
or  La  Guillatiére  had  never  set  foot  in  Athens,  ^athe 
had  composed  his  rhapsody  from  memoirs  procured 
from  the  missionaries,  and  produced  a  list  of  ques- 
tions transmitted  by  Guillet  to  a  capuchin  of  Fatras  : 
nay,  more,  he  gave  a  catalogue  of  one  hunA^  and 
twelve  errors,  more  or  less  gross,  which  had  escaped 
the  author  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Athena  m  his  ro- 
mance. 

^  In  the  atlas  to  the  new  edkion  ^  Ihe  travels  of  AnachaH*. 


OwBot  or  La  Gliiilatièieis  coaoeqat&tlr  estiUed  to  a.  D.  U74 
no  credit  a»  a  tntveUer,  bat  his  work,  at  the  time  of 
IfiB  pnUiealion}  vas  not  without  a  degree  of  merit 
Goillet  made  use  of  the  aceount»  wluch  he  obtaiiied 
firom  the  latlierB  Siiaon  and  Bamabasy  botii  of  whom 
were  mieek>iiariea  at  Athens  ;  and  he  mentions  a  mon* 
umeat  the  Fkanari  ton  Diogeniê^  whieh  was  not  lu 
«xiatence  in  the  time  of  Spon.. 

The  travel»  of  S|»oa  and  Wheeler»  performed  in  a.  D.  wc 
1675,  and  the  following  year  appeared  in  1678.  Every  ^1^^ 
veader  is  acqiMOnted  with  the  merits  of  this  work, 
in  which  the  arts  and  antiquities  are  handled  with  a 
critical  skill  before  unknown.  Spon's  style  is  heavy 
andiaoorreet;  but  it  possesses'^the  candour  and  the 
0ase  which  eharaeterixe  the  publications  of  that  day. 

The  earl  of  Winchelsea,  ambassador  from  the  A.  D.  1676. 
court  of  London,  also  visited  Athens  in  1676,  and  w»''*^'^^» 
had  several  firagments  of  sculpture  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land. 

a 

While  the  general  attention  was  thus  dkected  to 
Attica,  Laeonia  was  negleeted.    Quillet  encouraged  A.  D.  1676. 

«^«  .«..M..  .  «         »•*  »,«A    Guillet,  or  Lr* 

h  J  the  sale  of  hi^  first  imposture,  produced,  ra  1676,  GuuicUerr. 

his  Ancient  and  Modem  LMcedœmon,    Meurstus  had 

published  his  Afferent  treatises,  de  PapuHs  d^Uœ^  de, 

F$8Hê  Qrceeorum,  &e.'  &c.;  and  thus  fifmished  a  stock 

of  material»  ready  prepared  for  any  writer  who  chose 

to  treat  of  Chreece.    Gwllet's  second  work  is  full  oi 

the  most  egregious  blunders  on  tiie  locality  of  Sparta. 

The  author  insist»  that  Miaitra   is  LaccHhemon,  and 

ft  was  he  who  first  gained  credit  for  that  egregious 

error.    "  Nevertheless,"  says  Bpon,  ^^  Mlsitra  does  not 

stand  on  the  site  of  Sparta,  as  I  know  from  M.  Qiraud, 

Mr.  Vernon,  ond  others." 

Glmud  had  been  the  French  consul  at  Athens  for  Cinuu 
«igliteen  years  when  Spon  travelled  in  Greece.     He 
understood  the  Turkish  and  Greek  languages  as  well 
a»  the  vulgar  Greek.     He  had  begun  a  description  of 
the  Morea,  but  as  he  afterwards  onteretl  into  the  scr- 
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INTRODUOTIOII. 


Vemon. 


A.  D.  1687. 


Paoifico. 


A.  B.  1688. 
Coronelli. 


vice  of  Great  Britain,  his  manuscript  probably  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  last  employers. 

Vemon,  an  English  traveller,  has  left  nothing  but  » 
letter  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1676.  He  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  travels  i» 
Greece.  "  Sparta,"  says  he,  is  a  desert  place  :  Misi- 
tra  which  is  four  miles  off,  is  inhalHted.  You  find  at 
Sparta  almost  all  the  walls  of  the  towers  and  the  foun*^ 
dations  of  the  temples,  with  many  columns  demolish- 
ed,  as  well  as  their  capitals.  A  theatre  is  yet  stand- 
ing, perfect  and  entire.  It  was  formeriy  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  from  the  river  Eurotas." 

« 

It  should  be  observed,  tfaatGuillet,  in  the  preface  to 
his  last  work,  mentions  several  manuscript  memoirs 
on  Lacedœmon.  "  The  least  defective,"  says  he 
are  in  the  possession  of  M.  Saint  Chalier,  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy  in  Piedmont" 

We  have  now  arrived  at  another  epoch  in  the  hia^ 
tory  of  the  city  of  Athens.  The  travellers  whom  we 
have  hitherto  quoted,  beheld  some  of  the  moët  beau* 
tiful  monuments  of  Pericles  in  all  their  integrity. 
Pocoke,  Chandler,  and  Leroi,  admired  them  only  in> 
their  ruins.  In  1687,  while  Louis  XIV  was  erecting 
the  colonade  of  the  Louvre,  the  Venetians  wereRde- 
molisliing  the  temple  of  Minerva.  I  shall  speak  here- 
after of  tliis  deplorable  event,  a  consequence  of  the 
victories  of  Koningsmark  and  Morosini. 

In  tills  same  year,  1687,  appeared  at  Venice,  the 
Notizia  del  Ducato  d'Atene  by  Pietro  Pacifico,  a  small 
work  which  diplays  no  marks  of  taste  or  pains. 

Fatlier  Coronelly,  in  his  Geographical  Description 
oflhe  Morea  reconquered  by  the  Venetians^  has  shown 
erudition  ;  but  he  furnishes  no  new  information,  and 
his  quotations  and  his  maps  should  not  be  implicitly 
relied  on.  The  petty  military  transactions  extolled 
by  Coronelli,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  places 
which  are  tlie  theatre  of  them.  Among  the  heroes  <rf 
tliis  conquest,  we  remark,  however,  a  prince  de  Tu- 


remey  lAto  fought  near  Pylos,  says  Coronellî,  with 
the  intrepidity  natural  to  all  the  members  of  hia  house, 
Coronelfi  ccmfounds  Sparta  with  H^sitra. 

The  Jltene  JÊtHca  of  Fanelli  take»  up  the  liistory  of  *"•»«"*»• 
^Athens  from  its  origin,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  period 
at  which  the  author  wrote.  His  work  is  of  little 
importance  as  far  as  regards  antiquities  ;  but  it  cour 
tiuns  curious  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the 
Venetians  in  1687,  and  a  plan  of  that  city,  of  which 
Chandler  seems  to  have  availed  himself 

Paul  Lucas  enjoys  a  lugh  reputation  among  the  A.  D.  1704. 
class  of  travellers,  and  I  am  astonished  at  it  :  not  but 
that  he  amuses  us  with  his  fables  ;  the  battles  which 
he  fights  single4ianded  against  fifty  robbers — the  pro- 
digious bones  which  he  meets  with  at  every  step — 
the  cities  of  giants  which  he  discovers-^the  three  or 
four  thousand  pyramids  which  he  finds  on  a  public 
road,  and  which  nobody  besides  himself  ever^saw,  are 
diverting  stories  enough  ;  but  tiben  he  mangles  all  the 
ifisciq>tlons  that  he  copies,  his  plagiarisms  are  inces- 
sant, and  his  description  of  Jerusalem  is  copied  ver- 
batim from  that  of  Deshayes.  Lastly,  he  speaks  of 
Athens  as  if  he  had  never  been  there,  and  what  he 
says  of  that  elty  is  one  of  the  most  faring  falsehoods 
that  ever  traveller  had  the  impudence  to  publish. 

"  Its  ruins,"  says  he,  '^  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
most  remarkaUe  part  of  Athens.  In  fact,  though  the 
houses  are  very  numerous  in  that  city,  and  the 
climate  delicious,  there  are  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 
Here  you  find  an  accommodation  that  you  meet  with 
no  where  else  ;  whoever  pleases  may  live  here  with* 
out  paying  any  rent,  the  houses  being  given  away  for 
nothing.  For  the  rest,  if  this  celebrated  city  surpasses 
all  those  of  antiquity  in  the  number  of  monuments 
which  it  has  consecrated  to  posterity  ;  it  may  likewise 
be  asserted,  that  the  excellence  of  its  climate  has  pre- 
served them  in  better  condition  than  those  of  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  at  least  of  all  such  as  I  have 
jiecn.    It  would  seem  as   if  elsewhere  people  had 


* 
hu  D.  1704.  t^en  dettf^  iff  the  work  oC  destnictioii  ;  aad  ww  hM^ 
in  almost  erery  eountry,  occasioned  ravages  whiofa^ 
while  they  have  mined  the  inhabitaats,  have  at  the 
dune  time  disfigured  all  the  monuments  of  thdr  better 
days.  Athens  alone,  either  accidmitallj»  or  firom  thai 
respect  which  mnst  necessarily  he  comnumded  by  n 
eity,  onoe  the  seat  of  the  sdences,  and  to  winch  the 
whole  world  is  under  obligation — AtiienB,  I  si^^ 
was  alone  sfMured  in  the  nniversal  destrmetlon.  In 
every  part  of  it  you  meet  with  marbles  of  astonishing 
beaufy  and  magnitude;  they  were  profusely  intro- 
duced ;  and  at  every  step  yon  discover  columns  of  grv 
ttite  and  of  jasper»" 

Athena  is  very  populous;  houses  are  not  i^voi 
away  there,  neither  are  columns  of  granite  and  jasper 
to  be  met  with  at  every  step:  in  a  word,  seventeen 
years  prior  to  1704,  the  monuments  of  that  celebrated 
eity  had  been  demolished  by  the  Venetians.  The 
most  singular  circiimstance  is,  that  we  were  already 
in  possession  of  M.  de  Nointel's  drawings  and  Spon's 
travels,  when  Paul  Lucas  printed  thiaacoount,  wortiyF 
of  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
A.  B.  171S.  Thé  narrative  of  the  travels  of  the  8ieur  PeBegrin^ 
PdieipiD.  in  the  kingdom  ofMorea,  is  dated  1718.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  little  education  and  stilt 
leas  science.  His  paltry  pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  pages  is  a  coUectioin  of  anecdotes  of 
gallantry,  songs  and  wretched  poetry.  The  Yenetiatts 
had  remained  masters  of  tlie  Morea  from  1685  ;  they 
lost  it  in  1715.  Pellagrin  has  sketched  the  history  of 
this  last  conquest  of  the  Turks,  which  is  the  only 
interesting  part  of  his  work. 
A-  D.  1598.  ^^^  ^^^  Fourmottt  went  to  &e  Levant,  by  order 
Fcurmont  ^f  Louis  XV,  in  quest  of  inscriptions  and  manuscripts. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  In  the  present  work 
some  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Sparta  by  that  learned 
antiquary.  His  travels  have  remained  in  manu- 
script, and  only  some  fragments  of  them  are  known  \ 
âieir  publication  would  be  highly  desirable  as  we  pas» 


facake  TiaUeë  Athens  on  hia  retam  from  EgTpt  A.  D.  if 39. 
■e  lui»  do»iSbed  ibe  nunumenls  of  Atf  ca  witii  thaï  ^^''''^ 
aecarac^  which  comaumicatcs  a  fcnowkdge  of  tho 
arta^  bat  exdies  no  entJuniaim  tor  Ikem. 

Woodi  Oawktais,  nmé  BoaTorfe  were  Job!   then  A.  D.  ir40 
Baking  theâr  iteraiy  tour  in  honour  of  Homer.  Un^uidBov 

The  first  nieteffefiqtte  tour  of  Greece  was  that  of  ^^  ..^. 

■  ^  A.  D.  175S. 

LcToi.  Chandler  accuses  the  French  artist  of  a  Tio»  Lerd. 
hûon  of  tmdi  In  some  of  bis  drawings  ;  and  I  hare 
myeelf  remarked  In  them  superAuons  ornaments.  Le* 
Foi*B  sections  and  plans  have  not  the  scrupnious  fide* 
nty  of  Stnait'fi  ;  but  taking  it  altogether,  his  work  is 
a  monument  honourable  to  France.  Lcroi  was  ait 
Lftcednnnon,  ivlnch  he  efeariy  dietingnishes  from  Mis* 
Itra^  and  where  be  recognized  the  theatre  and  the 

I  know  not,{f  iheRt^/tio/*.;f/Aeita*b3r  Robert  Bayer,  a.  B.  1759» 
he  not  an  English  translation  of  Leroi's  book   with  ^J^* 
new  engraTings  of  the  plates.     I  must  likewise  ac^ 
knowledge  my  ignorance  of  Pars'  work,  which  Ohaa- 
Aer  mentions  with  commendation. 

In  1761,  Stuart  enriched  Ms  eomdry  with  his  ceïe-  A.  D;  I7«. 
brated  work,  intituled,  AntiqmHes  o/*  AlkenM.  It  is  a 
grand  undertaking,  particularly  useful  to  artists,  and 
executed,  with  that  accuracy  of  admeasurement,  which 
is,  at  the  present  day,  considered  snch  a  high  recom- 
mendation :  but  the  general  eifect  of  the  prints  is  not 
good;  the  whole  together  is  deficient  in  thai  truth 
which  pervades  the  details. 

Chandler's  Travels,  which  speedily  followed  Stu-  A.  D.  176*. 

r  CluttMiler. 

art's  AiUiquifieSy  might  enable  us  to  dispense  with  all 

the  others.   In  this  work  the  doctor  has  displayed  un- 

«ômmon  fidelity,  a  pleasing  and  yet  profound   emdi-  A.  B.  S7S4. 

lion,  sound  criticism  and  exquisite  taste.   I  have  only 

one  fault  to  find  with  him,  wtilch  iâ,  that  he  frequently 

mentions  Wheeler,  but  never  introduces  the  name  of 

tpoR  without  a  marked  reluctance.    Spon 


«^ 


iJ^AoDVcnoKé 


A.  D.  177$. 
R«id«ieL 


A.  D.  im. 

ChoiseaU 
CbaberU 


A.  D.  1780. 

Foacherot 

tndFaiiTeL 


A.  D.  1780. 
ViUoiscMi. 


A.  t>.  1785. 
licehevalier. 

A.  D.  1794. 
Sorofimi. 


désertes  to  be  noticed  when  the  partner  of  his  labonn 
is  spoken  of;  Chandler,  as  a  scholar  and  a  traveller, 
ought  to  hare  forgotten  that  he  was  an  Englishinan. 
In  1805,  he  published  his  last  work  on  Athens,  whidl 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure^ 

Riedesel  visited  the  Péloponnèse  and  Attica  in  ITlSé 
He  has  filled  his  little  work  with  many  grand  reflect 
tions  on  the  manners,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.  The  baron  travelled  in  the  Mo^ 
rea  three  years  after  the  Russian  expedition.  A  great 
number  of  monuments  had  perished  at  Sparta,  at  Ar- 
gos,  and  at  Megalopolis,  in  consequence  of  this  inva- 
sion ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  antiquities  of  Athens 
owed  their  final  destruction  to  the  expedition  of  the 
Venetians. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  de  ChoiseuVs  magnificent 
work  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1778.  This  per- 
formance I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
with  deserved  commendation.  I  shall  merely  remark 
in  this  place,  that  M.  de  Choîseul  has  not  yet  published 
the  monuments  of  Attica  and  of  the  Péloponnèse. 
The  author  was  at  Athens,  in  1784  ;  and  it  was  the 
same  year,  I  believe,  that  M.  Chabert  determined  the 
latitude,  and  longitude  of  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

The  reseafbhes  of  Messrs.  Foucherot  and  Fauvel 
began  about  1780,  and  were  prosecuted  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  years.  The  memoirs  of  the  latter  describe 
places  and  antiquities  heretofore  unknown.  M.  Fau- 
vel was  my  host  at  Athens,  and  of  his  labours  I  shall 
speak  in  another  place. 

Our  great  Greek  scholar  d'Anse  de  Viiloison  trav- 
elled over  Greece  nearly  about  this  period,  but  we 
have  not  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  studies. 

M.  Lechevalier  paid  a  hasty  visit    to  Athens    in 

1785. 

The  travels  of  M.  Scrofani  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
age,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  philosophical,  political, 
economical,  &c.  To  the  study  of  antiquity  they  con- 
tribute nothing;  but  the  author's  observations  n  the 


soii^  painiktioii,  and  codoonerce  <>C  ibe  Morea  are  «>• 
eelleot  and  new. 

.At  the  time  of  M.  Scrofani's  travels,  two  Englisb- 
men  ascended  the  moat  eievated  Batiainit  of  the  Tay- 
getua. 

la  1797,^  Messrs.  Dixo  and  Nicolo  8tephanopoIi  A«  D.  I79r. 
were  sent  to  the  republic  of  Maina  by  the  French  ^  ^^^^ 
{OTemment    These  travellers  highly  extol  that  re-  nc^. 
public,  which  has  been  the  6ubject  of  much  diseus- 
tton.   For  my  part,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  consider 
the  Mainottes  as  a  hord  of  banditti,  of  Sclavonian 
extraction,  and  no  more  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Spartans,  than  the  Druses  are  the  offspring  of  the 
Count  de  Dreux.    I  cannot  therefore  share  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  those  who  heliold  in  these  pirates  of  T«y- 
getus,  the  virtuous  heirs  of  Lacedaemonian  liberty. 

M.  Poucqueville  would  certainly  be  tlie  best  guide  A.  t>.  iros. 
for  the  Morea,  if  he  had  been  able  to  visit  all  tlie  ^«««^ttevitfc* 
places  that  he  has  described.    He  was  unfo^unately  a 
prisoner  at  Tripolizza. 

About  this  time  lord  Elgin,  the  English  ambassador  t^rd  Hgin, 
at  Gonàtantinople,  caused  researches  and  ravages  to  n^|^^*^ 
he  made  in  Greece,  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
praise  and  to  deplore.    Hoon  a&er  him,  his  comitry- 
men  Swinton  and  Hawidns  visited  Athens,  Sparta  and 
Olympia. 

Thejragments  designed  to  contribvie  to  Uàt  Know-  A.  D.  1803« 
ledge  rf  Modem  Greece  conclude  the  list  of  all  these  ' 

travels.    They  are  indeed  but  fragments. 

Let  us  now  sum  up,  in  a  few  words^  the  history  of 
the  monuments  of  Athens.  The  Parthenon,  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory,  great  part  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  another  monument  denominated  by 
Gttillet  (he  lantern  of  Diogenes,  were  seen  in  all  their 
)>eauty  by  Zygomalas,  Cabasilas,  and  Deshayes. 

De  Monceaux,  the  marquis  de  Nointel,  Galland, 

father  Babin,  Spon,  and  Wheeler,  also  admired  the 

Parthenon  while  yet  entire  ;  but  the  lantern  of  Diogenes 

had  disappeared,  and  the  temple  of  Victory  had  been 

F 


,  9A  llfTftODUCTlON. 

Uown  lip  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magpzine;? 
60  that  no  part  of  it  was  left  standing  but  the  pedi^ 

I  ment 

I  Pococke,  Leroi,  Stuart,  and  Chandler,  found  the 

Parthenon  half  destroyed  by  the  bombs  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Victory  de- 
molished. Since  that  period  the  ruins  have  kept  con- 
tinually increasing.  I  shall  relate  in  what  manner 
they  were  augmented  by  lord  Elgin. 

The  learned  world  consoles  itself  with  the  draw-* 
ings  of  M.  de  Nointel,  and  the  picturesque  tours  o^ 
Leroi  and  Stuart  M.  Fauvel  has  taken  casts  of  two 
cariatides  of  the  Pandroseum  and  some  basso-relievoa 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  A  metope  of  the  same 
temple  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Choisenl.  Lord  El- 
gin took  away  several  others  which,  perhaps,  perish- 
ed with  the  ship  that  foundered  at  Cerigo.  Messrs. 
Swinton  and  Hawkins  possess  a  bronze  trophy  found 
at  Olympia.  The  mutated  statue  of  Ceres  Eleusina 
is  also  in  England.  Lastly,  we  have  in  terra  coUa  the 
choragie  monument  of  Lysicrates.  It  is  a  melanchof/ 

I  £L  D.  lao.      reflection,  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  have 

done  more  injury  to  the  monuments  of  Athens  ija  the 
q[Mice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  aiJt  tiie  bar- 
barians together  in  a  long  series  of  ages  :  it  is  cruel 
to  think  that  Alaric  and  Mahomet  II  respected  the  Par- 
thenon, and  that  it  was  demolished  by  Morosini  and 
lord£lg|ui. 

*  This  acddent  happened  in  1656. 


•  •  *■• 


SECOND  MEMOIR. 


I  HAVE  already  obeenred,  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
inquire  in  this  Second  Memoir,  into  the  authenticity 
•f  the  Christian  traditions  relative  to  Jerusalem.  Hie 
lÛBtory  of  that  city  i>eing  involved  in  no  obscurity,  has 
no  occasion  for  preliminary  explanations. 

The  traditions  respecting  the  Holy  Land,  derive 
their  certainty  from  three  sources  ;  from  history,  from 
leltgion,  and  from  places  of  local  circumstances.  Let 
«s  first  consider  them  in  an  historical  point  of  yiew. 

Christy  accompanied  by  his  Apostles,  accomplish- 
ed at  Jerusalem,  the  mysteries  of  his  passion.  The 
writings  of  the  four  Evangelists  are  the  earliest  do- 
cuments that  record  the  actions  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  acts  of  Pilate  preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
TertnlliaD,^  attested  the  principal  event  of  that  histo- 
ly,  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth* 

The  Redeemer  expired.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ob- 
tained the  sacred  body,  and  deposited  it  in  a  tomb  at 
the  foot  of  Calvary.  The  Mesdali  rose  again  on  the 
third  day;  appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples, 
gave  them  his  instructions,  and  then  returned  to  the 
right  hand  of  his  Father.  At  tliis  time  the  church 
commences  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  apostles  and 
relatives  of  our  Saviour,  according  to  the  flesh,  who 
composed  this  first  church  in  the  world,  were  perfect- 
lyr  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  Is  essential  to  re- 
mark, that  Golgotha  was  out  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
Mount  of  Olives  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  apostles 
might  the  more  freely  perform  their  devotions  in  the 
places  sanctified  by  their  divine  master. 

*  Apc.lg.  art  vers,  Gent. 


3S  iirTE6Duon»N^ 

The  knowledge  of  these  places  was  not  long  con- 
fined  within  a  narrow  circle  of  disciples  ;  Peter,  in  two 
harangues,  conyerted  eight  thousand  persona  at  Jem- 
salem  ;*  James,  the  brother  of  our  Saviour,  was  elect- 
ed the  first  bishop  of  this  <^hurch  in  the  year  35  of  our 
era;f  and  was  succeeded  by  Simeon,  the  cousin  of 
Jesus  Christ  J  We  then  find  a  series  of  thirteen  bish- 
ops of  Jewish  race,  who  occupy  a  space  of  one  hun« 
dred  and  twenty-three  years,  from  Tiberias  to  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  The  names  of  these  bishops  are 
Justus,  Zachcns,  ToMas,  Benjamin,  John,  Mathias, 
Philip,  Seneca,  Justus  II,  Levi,  Ephniim,  Joseph,  and 
Jude.^ 

If  the  first  Christians  of  Judea  consecrated  monu- 
ments to  tlieir  religious  worship,  is  it  not  probable 
that  they  erected  them  in  preference  on  those  spots 
which  had  been  distinguished  by  the  miracles  of  their 
faith  /  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  in  those  times  there  ex- 
isted sanctuaries  In  Palestine,  when  the  believers  pos- 
sessed such  at  Rome,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  7  When  St  Paul  and  the  otlier  apostles  gave 
exhortations  and  laws  to  the  churches  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  to  whom  did  they  address  themselves,  unless  to 
a  congregation  of  believers  meeting  in  one  common 
place,  under  the  direction  of  a  pastor  ?  is  not  this  even 
implied  by  the  word  Ecdesia^  which  in  Greek  signi^ 
fies  either  an  asseinbhf,  or  a  place  of  assembly  ?  St 
Cyril  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense.lf 
A.  D.  iS,  The  election  of  the  seven  deacons  in  the  year  33  of 

A.  D.5t  ^®  Christian  era  ;a  and  the  first  council  held  in  51,6 
show  that  the  apostles  had  particular  places  of  meet- 
ing in  the  Holy  City.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing also,  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  honoured  from 
the  first  iiibtitution  of  chrislianily  under  the  name  of 
MfxrtyrUm^  or  the  Testimony.  At  least,  St  C}Til, 
Bishop  of  Jenisalem,  preaching  in  347,  in  the  church 

•  Acts  of  the  Aposll  c.  2.  fttid  4.     f  ï^"**  '!*»*•  ^ccl.  lib.  I.  c.2. 

*  Eus.  Hist.  EcrU  lib.  HI.  e.  11—33. 

5  Evs.  Hist.  F,ccl.  lib.  111.  c.  35.  and  lib,  IV.  r.  5. 

5  Catceh.  X>in,  «  Act*,  c.  C.  *  Actî.  c.  1^ 
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of  Calvaiy  tajrs,  ''  Thh  tempie  does  «ol  bear  the  nAtne 
ef  dhtrdi  Mke  tbe  others,  but  b  caUe4  Martunan  Te»- 
Umomf^  a»  the  prophet  predicted.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Judea,  A.  D«  7tl. 
dwkig  the  rdga  of  Ve^wsiaii,  the  Chrislians  of  Jem- 
salem  withdrew  to  Pella,f  and  ae  soon  as  the  city  was 
demolished  they  returned  to  durefi  among  its  ruins. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  months^  they  could  not  have 
forgotten  the  position  of  their  sanctuaries,  wliich  be« 
ing,  naoreover,  without  the  waDs,  must  not  have  suf-> 
fered  much  from  the  siege.  Simeon  the  successor  o^ 
James,  governed  the  church  of  Judca,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken,  since  we  iSnd  the  same  Simeon,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  receiving  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.^ 
The  succeeding  bishops,  whose  names  I  have  men-  A.D.ltr. 
âoncd,  fixed  their  residence  on  the  ruins  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  preserved  the  christian  traditions  respect- 
mgit 

That  the  holy  places  were  generally  known  in  the  A.  B.  137. 
time  of  Adrian,  is  demonstrated  by  an  undeniable  fact. 
That  emperor  when  he  re-built  Jerusalem,  erected  a 
statue  of  Venus  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  another  of  Ju- 
piter on  the  holy  sepulchre.    The  grotto  of  Bethle- 
hem was  given  up  to  the  rites  of  Adonis.ir    The  folly 
of  idolatry,  thus  published,  by  its  impnulcnt  profana- 
tions, the  silly  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  which  it  was  so 
much  to  its  own  interest  to  conceal.     The  faith  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  Palestine,  before  tbe  last  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews,  that  Barcochehas,  the  ringleader 
on  this  occasion,  persecuted  the  Christians  to  oblige 
them  to  renounce  their  religion.a 

»  S.  Cyr.  Cat.  XVL  lUum.    f  B«»e'>-  ^ist  Eccl.  Ub.  III.  c.  5. 

\  Titus  appeared  before  Jerusalem  about  Easter,  in  tbe  year 
70,  and  the  eity  was  taken  in  the  month  of  September,  the  same 
fear. 

S  Eos.  Hist.  Eeel.  Ub.  III.  c.  33. 

fHieron.  Epist,  ad  Paul— •HuflT.  Soxom,  Hist.  Eeel.  lib.  II.  o.  I . 

Socpat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ub.  1.  c.  17  — Srr  lib.  II.— Nioepb.  Ub.  XVni. 
aEas.Kb.  IV.  c,  8, 
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A.  D,  162. 
Under  Corn- 
mod. 

A.  D.  3U. 
Under  Sctc* 
nu. 
A.  D.  «tr, 

Und.  Car. 
A.  D.  251. 
Under  Gal. 

A.  D.284. 
Macrin*  g 


A.  D.  126. 


A.  B.  162. 
Under  Corn- 
mod. 


No  sooner  was  the  Jewish  church  of  Jerasaleiii  èk* 
persed  by  Adrian  in  the  year  of  Christ  187,  than  we 
find  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  established  in  that  city. 
Mark  was  its  first  bishop,  and  Eusebias  gives  us  a  list 
of  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Dioclesian.  These 

were:  Cassian,  Publius,  lifaximns,  Julian^  Caius, 
Symmachus,  Gaius  11,  Julian  II,  Capiton,  Valens,  Do- 
lichian,  Narcissus,  the  thirtieth  after  the  apo6tles,f  Di- 
us,  Germanion,  Gordlus,];  Alexander,^  MazabaneSylT 
Hymen8sus,a  Zabdas,  Hermonyb  the  last  bishop  be- 
fore the  persecution  of  Dioclesian. 

Adrian,  though  so  zealous  in  behalf  of  his  deities» 
did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  except  those  of  Jéru- 
salem, whom  he  doubtless  looked  upon  as  Jews,  and 
who  were  in  fact  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  The  apol- 
ogies of  Quadratus  and  Aristides  are  supposed  to 
have  made  an  impression  upon  him.c  He  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  governor  of  Asia,  for- 
bidding him  to  punish  the  believers  without  just 
cause.c? 

It  is  probable  that  the  Gentiles  converted  to  the 
faith,  lived  peaceably  at  ^lia,  or  New  Jerusalem,  till 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian  :  this  is  indeed  evident,  from 
the  list  of  bishops  of  that  church  given  above.  When 
Narcissus  filled  the  episcopal  chair,  the  deacons  were 
in  want  of  oil  at  the  feast  of  Easter  :  Narcissus,  we 
are  told,  performed  a  miracle  on  that  occasionne  The 
Christians  at  this  period  therefore,  celebrated  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion  in  public  at  Jerusalem,  and 
had  consequently  altars  consecrated  to  their  worship. 

Alexander,  another  bishop  of  iBIia  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  founded  a  library  in  his  dio- 
cese f  now  this  circumstance  must  presuppose  peace, 


t  Idem  lib.  V.  c.  12. 
^  Eui.  lib.  VI.  c.  10. 
f  Id.  lib.  VII.  c.  5. 
b  Id.  Ub.  VII.  0.  51. 

c  Tillero.  Peraec.  Sous  Adr— Eos.  lib.  IV.  e.  3. 
4  Eus.  lib.  IV  «o.  S. 
tf  ËU8.  Ub.  VI.  0.  9.  /Eut.  Ub.  VL  e.  20 


$  Id.  lib.  VT.  c.  10  11, 
a  Id.  Ub.  Vn.  0.  SS. 
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Imture»  and  piovpenty  ;  postscripts  aérer  open  a  path 
lie  school  of  philosophy. 

If  the  (aithfal  were  not  at  this  time  allowed  the 
possession  of  Calvary,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Beth- 
lehem, to  celebrate  their  festivals,  the  memory  of 
those  sanctaaries  could  not  at  least  be  effaced.  The  ^ 
very  idols  served  to  mark  their  places;  nay,  more^ 
the  Pagans  themselves  hoped  that  the  temple  of 
Tenus,  erected  on  the  summit  of  Calvary,  would  not 
prevent  the  Christians  from  visiting  that  sacred  Mount; 
for  they  rejoiced  in  the  idea,  that  the  Nazaranes, 
when  they  repaired  to  Golgotha  to  pray,  would 
appear  to  be  paying  ailoration  to  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter.*  This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  periect  knowl- 
edge of  the  sacred  places  retained  by  the  church  of 
Jerusalem. 

There  are  writers  who  go  still  farther,  and  assert, 
that  prior  to  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Judea  had  regained  possession  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.f  It  is  certain  that  St.  Cyril^  speaking  of  A.  D.  326. 
ibfi  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  positively  says  :  ^^^  " 
'^  It  is  not  long  since  Bethlehem  was  a  country  place, 
and  Mount  Calvary  a  garden,  the  traces  of  which  are 
yet  visible."!  What  then  had  become  of  the  profane 
edifices  7  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pagans  at  Jerusalem,  finding  their  number  too  small  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  increasing  multitude 
of  the  faithful,  by  degrees  forsook  the  temples  of 
Adrian.  If  the  Church,  jei  exposed  to  persecution, 
durst  not  rebuild  ^ts  altars  at  the  sacred  tomb,  it 
enjoyed  at  least  the  consolation  of  worshiping  there 
iinmolested,  and  of  beholding  the  monuments  of  idola*  ' 
try  moulder  into  ruins. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  when  the  Holy  a.  D.  Bît. 
places  begin  to  shine  with  a  lustre  no  more  to  be 
effaced.     Constantino  having  placed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion upon  the  throne,  wrote  to  Macarius,  bishop 

*.  Sozonu  fib.  n.  e.  1.  f  Bpitom.  Bell.  Sacror.toro.  VI, 

:|  CstMhM.  Zn.  and  XW 
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of  JbruMfefm  He  ordered  bijKi  to  eoverfhe  tomb  oC 
our  SaTioar  with  a  magnifiicent  church.^  Helena,  the 
emperor'»  moltier,  went  herself  to  Palestine,  aod  di- 
rected seardi  to  be  made  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ft 
bad  been  buried  mider  the  fouBdatîoB  of  Adrian's 
ediâces»  A  Jew,  apparently  a  Christian,  who,  accord^ 
ing  to  Sosomenes,  had  preserved  memorials  of  hie 
forefethers,  pointed  out  (be  place  where  the  tomb 
must  hare  been.  Helena  had  the  gloiy  to  restore  to 
lefigion  the  sacred  monument  She  likewise  disco» 
▼ered  three  crosses,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
recognised  by  its  miracles,  as  the  cross  on  which  the 
Redeemer  Bul!ered.f  Not  only  was  a  magnificent 
church  erected  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  two  other» 
were  built  by  Helena  ;  one  orer  the  manger  of  the 
Messiah,  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  other  on  the  Mount 
of  Ofiyes,  in  memory  of  the  ascension  of  the  Lord.( 
Chapels,  oratories,  and  altars  by  degrees  marked  all 
the  places  consecrated  by  the  acts  of  the  Son  of  Man: 
the  oral  traditions  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
thus  secured  from  the  treachery  of  memory. 

Eusebius  in  his  History  rflhe,  Churchy  his  Life  of 
Constcmtine^  and  his  Onomaslieuni  urbiwui  ei  locorum 
Sacrœ  Scriptivrce,  has,  in  fact,  described  the  holy  places 
as  wc  see  them  at  the  present  day.    He  speaks  of  the 

A.  D.  327.  Hojy  Sepulchre,  of  Calvary,  of  Bethlehem,  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  grotto  wiiere  Christ  reveal- 
ed the  mysteries  to  the  apostles.^  After  liim  comes 
St  Cyril,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  more  than 
once  :  he  shows  us  the  sacred  stations  such  as  they 
were  before  and  after  their  embellishments  by  Con- 
stantino and  St.  Helena.  Socrates,  Sozomenes,  Tlieo- 
dorct,  Evagrius  then  give  the  succession  of  several 
bishops  from  Constantine  to  Justinian  :  Macari^Sj^T 

Ûoî'colrt.    M*^^i™ws,**  ^7ril,ft  Herrennius,  Heraclius,  Hilarius,tt 

•  Eus.  in  Const.  Kb.  III.  c.  25 — 43.    Socr.  lib.  I.  c.  9. 

t  Socr.  c.  17. — Sozom.  lib.  III.  o.  1.    t  ^u».  in  Const,  lib.  IT.  c.  I. 

$  Ens.  in  Const  lib.  III.  c.  43.  If  Socrat.  tib.  I.  c.  17. 

'**  Socrat.  lib.  II.  e.  Si.— Sozom.  lib.  II.  o.  20. 

tt  Socrat  lib.  Ill,  f .  20,  ^i  Sozom.  lib,  IX.  c.  S#. 
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John* Sâllust, Martyrius,  Eiias,  Peter,  Macarius  II.,f 

and  John.t  the  fourth  of  that  name.  :^'  ?\^Ç^' 

■^  ,  -      Und.  Jul. 

St  Jerome,  who  retired  to  Bethlehem  about  the  a.  D.  384. 
year  385,  bias  left  us  m  various  parts  of  his  works,  Çj^^'^J^^^^ 
the  most  complete  delineation  of  the  sacred  places,^  Aroad. 
•'  It  would  be  too  long,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  let-  Una/justîn. 
ter3,1F  "  t»  go  through  all  the  ages,  from  the  asccn.  ^'  ^  •'*Çî 
won  of  the  Lord  to  the  time  in  wliich  we  live,  to  re-  ii. 
late  how  many  bis  hops,  how  many  martyrs,  how  many 
teachers  have  visited  Jerusalem,  for  they  would  have 
thought  themselves  possessed  of  less  piety  and  learn- 
ing had  they  not  adored  Jesus  Christ  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  gospel  began  to  diffuse  its  light  from  the 
eiimmit  of  the  cross." 

St.  Jerome  declares,  in  the  same  letter,  that  pil-  A.  D.  385. 
grims  from  India,  Ethiopia,  Britain,  and  Hibernia,** 
resorted  to  Jerusalem,  and  sung  in  their  various  lan- 
guages the  praises  of  Christ,  around  his  tomb.  He 
fiays  that  alms  were  sent  from  all  parts  to  Calvary  ; 
he  mentions  the  principal  places  of  devotion  in  Pa- 
lestine and  adds  that,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  alone, 
there  were  so  many  sanctuaries  that  it  was  impossible  A,  D.  3J5. 
to  visit  them  all  in  one  day.  This  letter  is  addressed 
to  Marcella,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  written 
by  St  Paula  and  St.  Eustochium,  though  it  is  ascribed 
in  manuscripts  to  St.  Jerome.  Could  then  tlie  believ- 
ers who,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  century,  had  frequented  the  tomb 
of  our  Saviour,  could  they,  I  ask,  be  ignorant  of  tlie 
situation  of  that  tomb? 

The  same  father    of  the  church,  in  his  letter  to  A.  D.  AH^ 
Eustochium,  on  the  death  of  Paula,  thus  describes  the. 
stations  visited  by  the  pious  Roman  lady  : 

"  She  prostrated  herself,"  says  he,  "  before  tlie 
cross,  on  the  top  of  Calvary  ;  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

•  Sozom.  Ub.  VII.  c.  U.  f  Evagr,  lib.  IV.  c.  37. 

:^  Evagr.  lib.  V.  c.  14. 

§  Epist.  XXn.  &c.  Dc  situ  et  nom.  loe.  hebraic,  &c. 
f  Bp}9t.  ad  Marcel.  '*  E^ht.  XXIi 
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ehe  embraced  ûie  stone  which  the  angel  rolled  airajr, 
ftud  kisaedy  with  particular  reverence  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Christ  was  laid  She  saw  on  Mount  Sioi^ 
the  pillar  where  our  Saviour  was  bound  and  scourged 
with  rods;  the  pillar  then  supported  the  portal  of  a 
church.  She  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  place 
Vhere  the  disciples  were  assembled  when  the  H0I7 
Ghost  descended  upon  them.  She  then  repaired  to 
Bethlehem  and  stopped  by  the  way  at  Rachel's  se- 
pulchre^  She  adored  the  manger  of  the  Messiah,  and 
pictured  to  Iferself  the  wise  men  and  the  shepherds 
88  still  present  there«  At  Bethphage  she  found  the 
monument  of  Lasarus^  and  the  habitation  of  Martha 
and  Mary.  At  Siehar  she  admired  a  church  erected 
6ver  Jacob's  weUy  where  Christ  conversed  with  tlie 
Samaritan  woman,  and  lastly;  she  found  at  Samaria 
fee  tomb  of  St  John  the  Baptist''^ 

This  letter  is  of  the  year  404;  consequently  mtore 
than  fourteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
written.  Read  all  the  accounts  of  the  Holy  Land,  all 
the  travds  from  Arculfe's  to  mine  and  you  will  aee 
A.  D.  404.  that  the  pilgrims  have  invariably  found  and  described 
tbe  places  marked  by  St  Jerome.  Surely  this  is  at 
least  a  high  and  imposing  antiquity. 

A  proof  that  the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were  of 
older  date  âian  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  as  that  lear- 
ned writer  has  expressly  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Itinerary  from  Bordeaux  ^to  Jerusalem.  This  Itine- 
rary was  composed,  according  to  tlie  ablest  critics  i^ 
333,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  from  Gaul.f  Mannei:! 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  sketch  of  the  route  for 
Some  person  charged  with  a  cummission  by  the 
Prince  :  I  but  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  tha^ 
it  was  depigaed  for  a  general  purpose  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  probable  as  the  holy  places  are  there  described 
.1;  D.  3Tff.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  cen- 

•  Epist.  ad  Eustoch. 

t  See  Wess.  Pnef.  iu  lUn.  p.  5. 37. 47.— Berg.  Chetn  de  I'BiDf  . 
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cured  tbe  abuse,  as  early  as  his,  time  of  piTgrimages 
to  Jerasalem.*  He  had  himself  risited  the  holy  place» 
in  379  ;  he  particularly  mentions  Calvary,  the  fioly 
Sepulch'^e,  the  IVIoant  of  Olires,  and  Bethlehem.  We 
find  this  journey  among  the  works  of  the  pious  bishop, 
nnder  the  title  of  iter  Hierosoiymœ.  St  Jerome  like-  A.  D.  404. 
wise  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Paulina  from  underta- 
king a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  iand.f 

It  was  not  only  priests,  recluses,  bishops,  and  doc- 
tors that  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Palestine  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating;  butlikewise  females 
of  high  rank,  even  princesses  and  empresses.  I  have 
already  mentioned  Paula  and  Eustochium,  and  must 
not  omit  the  two  Melanias.];  The  monastery  of  Beth- 
lehem was  filled  with  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Rome  who  fled  thither  from  Alaric.  Fifty  years  be- 
fore, Eutropia,  widow  of  Maximian  Hercules,  had 
made  the  tour  of  Palestine,  and  destroyed  the  relics 
of  idolatry  which  still  appeared  at  the  fair  of  Terebin- 
thus  near  Hebron. 

In  the  age  succeeding  that  of  8t  Jerome,  we  never 
lose  sight  of  Calvary.  It  was  then  that  Theodoret 
wrote  his  Eccleslasdcal  History,  in  which  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  Christian  8ion.  We  have  a 
still  more  distinct  view  of  it  in  the  Lhes  of  the  Jnchor-  a.  D.  43e. 
ties,  by  the  same  author.  St  Peter,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, performed  the  sacred  journey.^  Theodoret  him- 
self passed  through  Palestine,  where  he  surveyed  with 
astonishment  the  ruins  of  the  temple.f  The  two  pil- 
grimages of  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger,  took  place  in  this  century.  She  caused 
monasteries  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  there 
ended  her  days  in  retirementa  A.  D.  450. 

The  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  furnishes  a.  D.  500. 
us  wifli  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  of  Placentia;   he 

*  Epiflt.  ad  AmbroA.        f  ^put-  b<1  Paalia.        i  Epist.  XXU. 
$  Hi^.  Retig.  c.  6.  f  Serm.  11-  Dc  Fine  et  Judicio. 

o  Emgr.  e-  20. — Zonar.  in  Theod.!!.    This  illuttrioos  Athenian 
bd/  bas  already  hoen  mentioned  In  the  Qrst  Memoir. 
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A.  D  500.  describes  all  (he  Btations  like  St.  Jerom«.  In  thia 
account  I  remark  the  burial-place  of  pilgrtmsy  at  the 
gate  of  Jérusalem»  which  plainly  evinces  the  affluence 
of  these  pious  Iravellers.  The  author  found  Palestine 
covered  with  churches  and  monasteries.  He  saf  s, 
that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  adorned  with  precious 
atones,  Jewels,  crowns  of  gold,  necklaces  and  brace- 
lets* 

A.  p.  57$,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  historian  of  the 
French  monarchy,  also  speaks  in  this  century  of  the 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  One  of  bis  deacons  having 
gone  to  the  Holy  Land,  had,  witli  four  other  travellers, 
beheld  a  miraculous  sUir  at  Bethlehem.f  According 
to  the  same  historian,  there  was  then  at  Jerusalem  a 
spacious  monastery  for  the  reception  of  travellers.]; 
It  was,  without  doubt,  the  same  establiahment  that 
Brocard  found  two  hundred  year»  later. 

A.  D.  593.  In  the  same  century  it  was  ateo  tJiat  Justinian  exalted 

the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  the  patriarchal  dignity. 
'  The  emperor  presented  to  the  holy  sepulchre  the 
sacred  vessels  which  Titus  had  carried  away  from  the 
temple.  These  vessels,  which  in  4â5,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Geiiseric,  were  recovered  by  Belisarius  af 
Carthage.^ 

A.D.  613.  CosroesAook  Jerusalem  in  613.    Heraclius  restor- 

ed to  the  tomb  of  Christ,  the  real  cross  which  the 
'  Persian  monarch  had   taken  away.    Twenty-three 
years  afterwards,  Omar  made  himself  master  of  the 

A.  D.  636.  Holy  city,  which  continued  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Saracens  till  the  time  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  In 
another  part  of  this  work-  will  be  found  the  history  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  during  these  calam- 
itous ages.  It  was  saved  by  tlie  invincible  constancy 
of  the  believers  of  Judea:  they  never  abandoned  it, 
and  the  pilgrims,  emulating  their  zeal,  ceased  not  to 
throng  to  the  sacred  shore. 

•  Itin  De  Loc.  Ter.  Sancl.  f  Greg.  Tur.  dc  Martvr.  lib  I.  c.  IQ. 
t  Greg.  Tur.  de  Martyr,  lib.  t.  c.  11. 
5  Procop.dc  Bell.  Vand.  Kb.  XI,  • 
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Some  yeans  after  Omar's  conquest,  Arculfe  viewed  A.  D.  t9$. 
Palestine.  Âdamannus,  abbot  of  lona,  a  Britlsb 
isbnd,  drew  up  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  from 
the  account  of  the  French  bisdiop.  This  curioua 
description  is  yet  extant  Senunus  published  it  in  1619, 
at  Ingolstadt,  under  this  title  :  De  Lods  Terrce  Sandœ^ 
Kb.  S,  An  extract  from  it  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Tenerable  Bede  :De  SUu  Hieriualem  et  Locorum 
Sanfitorum  Hber.  Mabillon  has  introduced  the  perfor- 
mance of  Adamamius  into  his  great  collection:  Jda 
8.  8.  Ordin.  8.  Benedidi  II.  51^ 

Arculfe  describes  the  holy  places  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  St  Jerome,  and  as  we  behold  them  at  the 
present  day.  He  represents  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  as  a  circular  building:  he  found  churches 
and  oratories  at  Bediany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
the  garden  of  the  same  name,  and  in  that  of  Gethae- 
mane.  He  admired  the  magnificent  chun^  at  Beth- 
lehem. These  are  precisely  the  same  objects  as  arc 
still  shown,  and  yet  this  descripti<Mi  is  of  about  the 
year  690,  if  we  place  the  death  of  Adamannus  in  704.* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  St  Arculfe, 
Jerusalem  still  went  by  the  name  of  MXbu 

In  the  eighth  centuiy,  we  have  two  narratives  of  A.  D.  700. 
Travels  to  Jemsalfm,  by  St  Guilleband  r|-  in  which  A.  D;  765. 
the  same  places  continue  to  be  described,  and  the 
same  traditions  to  be  faithfully  repeated.  These  nar- 
ratives are  short,  but  the  ^sential  stations  are  marked. 
The  learned  William  Oave|  mentions  a  manuscript  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  m  bMiotheca  Gualiari  Copi,  cod^ 
169,  under  the  title  of  UbeUua  de  Sanctis  Locis. 
Bede  was  bom  in  672,  and  died  in  732.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  this  little  work,  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  eighth  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  commence-  A.  D.  800. 

•  Gail.  Cav.  Script.  EccU  Hist,  litter,  p.  328. 
f  CanisiiThesaor.  Mon.  Eocles.  et  Hist,  a  Barn.  torn.  n.  p>  U-^ 
Malxl.  II.  372. 
t  Gail.  Cav.  Script.  EecV  Hist  Ktter.  p.  S3Ç. 
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A.D.  100,  Tuent  of 'the  ninth  centary;  the  chalif  Haronn  a! 
Raschid,  ceded  to  the  French  emperor  the  property  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Charles  sent  alms  to  Palestine, 
for  one  of  his  capitolarics  is  extant,  with  this  head  r 
De  EleenuMynà  miitendâ  ad  Jerusalem.  The  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  had  solicited  the  protection  of  the 
monarch  of  the  west  Eginhard  adds,  that  Charle* 
magne  protected  the  Christians  J[>eyond  sea.*  At  this 
period  the  Latin  pilgrims  possessed  an  hospital  to  the 
north  of  Solomon's  Temple,  near  the  convent  of  St 
Mary  ;  and  Charlemagne  made  a  present  of  a  library 
to  this  establishment  We  are  informed  of  these 
particulars,  by  Bernard,  a  monk,  who  was  in  Palestine 
about  the  year  870.  His  account,  which  is  very 
circumstantial,  gives  ail  the  positions  of  the  sacred 
places.f  , 

A.  Di  90$.  £lias,  the  third  of  that  name,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
wrote  to  Charles  the  Fat,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth  century,  soliciting  his  assistance  to^v^arpls  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chorches  of  Jndea.  '*  We  shall  not," 
says  he,  '<  enter  into  any  recapitulation  of  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  they  must  be  well  known  to  you  from  the 
pilgrims  who  daily  come  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and. 
who  return  to  their  own  country.^ 

A.  D.  lOOO.  Tfie  eleventh  century,  which  terminates  with  the 
crusades,  furnishes  several  travellers  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Oldric,  bishop  of  Orleans,  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony of  the  sacred  fire  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  Gla- 
ber's  chronicle,  it  is  true,  should  be  read  with  caution  ; 
but  we  have  here  to  record  a  fact,  not  to  discuss  a 
point  of  criticism.  AHatius,  in  SytnTnicHs,  sive  OpuB- 
mdis^  &G.  has  also  handed  down  to  us  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  of  Eugesippus,  a  Greek.  Most  of  the 
sacred  places  are  described  in  it,  and  this  account 
agrees  with  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject    In  the 

*  In  Vit.  Car.  Mag. 

t  Mabill-  Act  S.  S.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  sect  iii.  part  3. 

t  Acherli  Spicileg.  torn.  it.  Eflit  à  Barr. 

$  GialMr,  Chronn.  lib.  IV.  Apud,  Dach,  Hist.  Franc. 


course  of  thi»  eentmfj  William  the  Coaqueror  eent 
oonaiderable  alms  to  Palestine,  FinaUji  the  travels  of  -A*  ^*  ^^^' 
Peter  the  Hermit,  which  were  attended  with  such 
important  consequences,  and  the  crusades  themselves 
prove  how  stronglj  the  attention  of  the  Christiaii 
world  was  attracted  to  that  ren^ote  region  where  the 
soiystery  of  salvation  was  accomplished. 

Jerusalem,  continued  in  the  hands  of  French  princes  A.D.  tioo, 
«igh^-eight years;  and  the^storians  of  the  collection 
Qesta  Dei  per  Francos  have  recorded  every  thing  that 
•ccurred  in  the  Holy  Land  during  that  period.    Ben* 
jamjn  of  Tndela  visited  Judea  about  the  year  1 1 73.      ^:  ^'  **^^- 

When  Baladin  had  retaken  Jerusalem  from  the  cm-  A.  D.  iisr. 

saders,  the  Syiians  ransomed  the  church  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre  for  a  considerable  8um,a  and  pilgrims  still 
continued  to  visit  Palestine  in  deûan<îe  of  ail  tha  dan- 
gers attending  the  expldition.    . 

Phocasinl208y&Willdebrand  of  Oldenburg  in  1211,  A.  D.  iSM. 

Jacob  Vetraco,  or  of  Vetri,  in  1231,c  and  Brocard,  a 

Dominican  friar,  in  1283,^2  visited  the  sacred  places 

and  repeated,  in  their  Travels,  all  that  had  been  said 

before  them  on  the  subject. 

For  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  Ludo]ph,6  Man-  A.  D.  lso#y 
deville,/*  and  Sanuto^ 

For  the    fifteenth,  Breidënbach,A  Tuchor,/   and  A.  D.  i*oo. 
Langi.A: 

For  the  sixteenth,  Heyter,2Sa1ignac,mPa8cha,n  &c.  A»  D.  i50ô% 

For  the  seventeenth.  Cotovic,  Nau,  and  a  hundred  ^'  ^'  ^^^* 

a  Sanat.  Lib.  Secret.  FldeL  Crac.  ^vcp,  Terr.  Ssnet.  Tf. 

b  Itiner.  HierM.  ap.  Allât  Sytsaakt* 

€  lib.  de.  Terr.  Saoet- 

d  Deacript.  urb.  Jems,  et  Loc.  Terr.  Sanc^. 

e  Ûe  Terr.  Saoet  et  Itin.  Hieroso). 

/Deaeript.  ^erasalem. 

g  Lib.  Seoret  Fidel.  Cme. 

h  Peregrioat.  ad.  Scpukh.  Dom. 

t  Reiae-beachreib.  zum  heil.  grab. 

k  Hieroaol.  Urb.  Tempi. 

/  Lib.  Hist.  Part.  Orient. 

m  Itin.  leroaol.  et  Terr.  Banci 

n  Peregrin,  oum  exact.  Descript,  Jerasalem. 
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A«  U  irm.       Fôr  thé  ëigBtéentb,  Maundrel,  Pococke,  &haw,  and 
Hasselquist* 

*  Thèse  traT6lB  which  are  multiplied  ad  infimtum^ 
are  al!  repetîfions  of  each  other,  and  confirm  the  tra* 
ditions  relatire  to  Jentsalem  in  the  most  invariable 
and  stfikiDg  manner. 

What  an  astonishing  body  of  eridence  is  here  ! 
ffhe  apostles  saw  Jesus  Christ;  ffaej  knew  the  places 
honoured  by  the  Son  of  Man  ;  they  transmitted  the  tra- 
dition  to  the  fir^t  Christian  church  of  Judea  ;  a  regular 
éuceesslon  of  bishops  was  established,  and  religiously 
preserved  the  sacred  tradition.    Eusebius  appeared, 
and  the  history  of  the  sacred  places  commenced.    It 
was  continued  by  Socrates,  Soasomenes,  Theodoret, 
Evagrius,  and  St.  Jerome.    Pilgrims  thronged  thiâier 
from  all  parts.    From  this  period  to  the  present  day» 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  travels  for  fourteen  centu- 
ries, gives  us  the  same  facts  and  the  same  descriptions. 
What  tradition  was  ever  supported  by  such  a  host  of 
witnesses?    He  who  has  doubts  on  this  subject,  must 
refuse  credit  to  every  thing  :  and,  besides,  1  have  not 
made  all  the  use  of  the  crusades  that  I  might  have 
done.    To  all  these  historical  proofs  I  shall*  add  some 
reflections  on  the  nature  of  religious  traditions,  and 
on  the  local  situation  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  certain,  that  religious  traditions  are  not  so  easi- 
ly Idst  as  those  which  are  purely  historical.  The  for- 
mer are  in  general  treasured  in  the  memory  of  but  a 
small  number  of  enlightened  persons,  who  may  for- 
get the  truth  or  di8g:uise  it  according  to  their  passions  : 
the  latter  are  circulated  among  a  whole  nation,  and 
mechanically  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  If  the 
principles  of  religion  are  rigid,  as  is  the  case  with 
Christianity  ;  if  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  fact,  or 
an  idea  becomes  a  heresy,  it  is  the  more  probable, 
that  whatever  relates  to  that  religion  will  be  preserv- 
ed from  age  to  age  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

*  I  shall  add  no  more  to  this  list,  \vhich,  perhaps,  is  alrcftdy  too 
long.  '  In  tli'e  following  slieets  vlll  he  fottud  the  names  of  mtmy 
other  travellers  that  are  here  oisit^cd. 
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I  know  that,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  in  extrava*  j^  jx  i%oo^ 
gant  piety,  an  indiscreet  zeal,  the  ignorance  attached 
to  the  times  and  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society, 
may  overload  a  religion  with  traditions  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  criticism;  but  the  ground  work  still 
remains.  Eighteen  centuries,  all  pointing  out  the 
same  tacU  and  the  same  monuments  in  the  same  pla** 
ces,  cannot  err*  If  certain  objects  of  devotion  havcf 
been  mistakenly  multiplied  at  Jerusalem,  this  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  as  an  imposture.  Let 
us  not,  moreover,  forget,  that  Christianity  was  perse^ 
coted  in  its  cradle,  and  that  it  has  almost  always  con- 
tinued to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.  •  Now  it  is  well  known 
what  fidelity  prevails  among  partners  in  affliction  :  to 
anch,  everything  becomes  sacred,  and  the.  remains  of 
a  martyr  are  preserved  with  greater  respect  than  the 
crown  o(  a  monarch.  The  child  that  can  scarcely 
lisp,  is  already  acquainted  with  this  treasure  ;  carried 
at  night  by  his  mother  to  perilous  devotions,  he  hears 
the  ain^g,  he  beholds  the  tears  of  his  kindred  and 
ifiends,  which  engrave  upon  his  tender  memoiy,  ob- 
jects that  he  can  never  afterwards  forget  ;  and,  at  an 
age  when  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  dispky 
nothing  but  cheerfulness,  frankness,  and  levity,  he 
learns  to  be  grave,  discreet,  and  prudent  ;  adversity  it 
premature  old  age. 

I  find  in  Eusebius  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  vene- 
ration for  a  sacred  relic.  He  relates  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Christians  of  Judea  still  preserved  the  chair  of  St 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  Gibbon  himself  could  not  forbear  ad* 
mitting  the  authenticity  o£  the  religious  traditions  cur- 
rent in  Palestine.  ^  They"  (the  Christians)  says  he, 
^  fixed  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each 
memorable  event  ;" — an  acknowledgement  of  consid- 
erable weight  from  a  writer  so  welMnformed,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  prejudiced  against  religion. 

Finally.,  the  traditions  concerning  places,  are  not 

so  apt  to  be  distorted  as  those  relative  to  facts,  be- 

H 
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cause  the  fte«  of  the  earth  is  not  so  fiaUe  to  diangi 
as  that  of  soctet  j.  Diis  b  juifieiously  remarked  by 
é^Anriït^t  in  his  exceRent  Dissertation  on  ancient 
Jerusalem.*  *'  The  locd  circum&tances,"  says  lie 
^  and  such  as  are  determined  by  Nature  herseU^  have 
no  share  in  the  changes  which  fime  and  the  twry  of 
man  hare  made  hsJerasaSem."  Aceordinf^d'AnTilley 
trial  wonderfully  sagacity,  discovers  in  tlie  modem 
dfy,  the  wliole  plan  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

The  scene  of  the  Passion,  if  we  extend  it  from  tte 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Calyaiy,  occnpies  no  more  than  a 
league  of  ground;  and  in  this  little  space,  how  manjr 
objects  may  he  traced  with  tlie  greatest  ease  !  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  a  hill  denominated  the  Mouttt 
of  Olives,  which  overlooks  the  city  and  the  Temple 
on  the  east  ;  this  hiU  is  jtt  there,  and  has  not  changed. 
There  was  the  brook  Cedron,  and  this  stream  is  the 
only  one  that  passes  near  Jerusalem.  There  was  an 
eminence  at  the  gate  of  the  ancient  city,  where  crimi^ 
nais  were  put  to  death  ;  this  eminence  is  easily  dk^ 
eoverable  between  Mount  Bwn  and  the  gate  of  Judf^ 
Inent,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  exist  It  isimpos» 
iible  to  mistake  l^on,  because  it  is  still  the  highest  biff 
in  the  city.  **  We  are  assured,"  says  the  great  geogra* 
pher  already  quoted,  *^  of  the  limits  of  the  city  in  that 
part  which  Sion  occupied.  It  is  this  part  that  ad- 
vances farthest  towards  the  south  ;  and  yon  are  not 
ohty  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  you  cannot  compre^ 
hend  a  greater  space  on  that  nde,  but  the  utmost 
breadth  to  wMch  the  site  of  Jerusalem  can  possibty 
extend  in  tiiis  place,  is  determined  ra  the  one  hand  by 
the  declivity  of  Sion,  wliich  foces  the  west,  and  on  the 
other,  by  its  opposste  extremity  towards  Cedron.'^ 

rnds  reasoning  is  excellent,  and  any  one  would  sup- 
pose that  it  was  suggested  to  d'Anville  by  an  ocular 
examination  of  ttte  place. 

Golgotha  then  was  a  small  eminence  of  Mount  Siotty 
to  aie  east  of  that  mount,  and  to  tlie  west  of  the  gate 

*  For  Ukit  Divertatiosi  fee  Appendix  Ko.  I. 


of  tile  Gty  :  thb  eminence,  on  which  now  Btands  the 
eirarch  of  the  Resuirection,  is  still  perfectly  distin- 
gmshable.  We  know  that  Christ  was  buried  in  the 
garden  at  the  foot  of  Calvary  :  now  this  garden,  and 
the  house  belonging  to  it,  coidd  not  disappear  at  the 
foot  of  Golgotha,  a  hiU,  whose  base  is  not  so  large 
that  a  bttil^ng  situated  there  could  possibly  be  lost 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  brook  Cedron,  fix, 
in  the  next  place,  the  vall^  of  Jehoshi^hat  ;  and  the 
latter  determines  the  position  of  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Jlloria.  The  Temple  furnishes  the  site  of  the  Tri- 
umphal  Gate,  and  Herod's  palace,  which  Josephus 
places  to  the  east,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
near  the  Temple.  The  Pnetorium  of  Pilate  waa 
nearly  con%notts  to  Antonia's  tower,  the  foundalions 
of  which  are  known.  The  tribunal  of  Pilate  and 
CUilvary  being  thus  ascertained,  the  last  scene  of  the 
Passion  may  safely  be  placed  upon  the  road  leading 
from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  especially  as  a  fragment  ctf 
the  gate  of  Judgment  is  yet  left  to  guide  us.  This 
road  is  the  Via  dohrosa  so  celebrated  in  the  accounts 
of  all  the  pilgrims. 

The  scenes  of  the  acts  of  Christ  without  the  ei^ 
are  not  marked  with  less  certainty  by  the  places  them- 
Bdves.  The  garden  of  Olivet,  beyond  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  brook  Cedron,  is  mamfestly  at 
this  day  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  the  gospel. 

I  could  add  a  multitude  of  facts,  conjectures,  and 
reflections  to  those  which  I  have  adduced  ;  but  it  is 
time  to  conclude  this  introduction,  already  of  too  great 
length.  Whoever  will  examine,  with  candour,  the 
reasons  advanced  in  this  Memoir,  must  admit,  tliat  if 
any  thing  on  earth  has  been  demonstrated,  it  is  the 
authenticity  of  tbe  Christian  traditions  concerning  Jo^- 
ru?al  rm. 
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GREECE,  PALESTINE,  EOYPT,  AND  BARBARY. 

FIRST  PART. 

GREECE. 

To  the  principal  motive  which  impelled  me  after  80  many 
peregrniations  to  leave  France  once  more,  were  added  other 
eonsidemtioiia..  A  voyage  to  the  East  would  complete  the  cir- 
ele  of  studies  which  I  had  always  promised  myself  to  accom* 
plish.  In  the  deserts  oi  America  I  had  contemplated  the  monu^» 
menfs  of  Nature;  among  the  monnments  of  man,  I  was  as  jet 
accpiainted  with  only  two  species  of  antiquities,  the  Celtic  and 
file  Roman  :  I  had  yet  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Memphis, 
and  of  Carthage.  I  was  therefore  solicitous  to  perfonn  a  pil« 
grimage  to  Jerusalem: 

Qni  devoto 
n  grand  aepoloro  adora,  e  teiogle  il  veto. 

At  the  present  day  it  may  appear  somewliat  strange  to  talk  of 
vows  and  pilgrimages  ;  bi|t  in  regard  to  this  subject  I  have  no 
sense  of  shame,  and  have  long  ranged  myself  in  the  class  of  the 
ipf  eak  and  superstitious.  Probably  I  shall  be  the  last  Frenchman 
that  will  ever  quit  his  country  to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land,  with 
the  idea,  the  object,  and  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient  pilgrim. 
But  if  I  have  not  the  virtues  which  shone  of  yore,  in  the  Sires 
de  Coney,  de  Nesle,  de  Castillon,  de  Montfort,  faith  at  least  is 
left  me  ;  and  by  this  mark  I  might  yet  be  recognised  by  the 
ancieiit  crusaders. 

*'  Apd  when  I  was  about  to  depart'and  commence  my  jour- 
nal" says  the  Sire  de  JoinviUe^  '^  I  sent  for  the  abbe  de  Che. 
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minon  to  reconcile  myself  mih  him.  And  I  gyrded  myself  wHii 
my  scarf,  and  took  my  sltaiT  in  my  hand,  and  predently  1  set  out 
ftom  Joinrille  without  ever  entering  tiie  castle  afterwards,  titt 
my  return  from  the  voyage  beyond  sea — And  so  as  I  went  from 
Bleicourt  to  Sidnt  Urban,  when  I  was  obliged  to  pass  near  the 
castle  of  Joinville,  I  durst  not  turn  my  face  that  way  lest  I 
should  feel  too  great  regret,  and  my  heart  should  be  too  strongly 
affected.^* 

On  quitting  my  country  again,  the  ISth  July,  1806, 1  was  not 
afndd  to  turn  my  head  like  the  senesehal  of  Champagne  ;  almost 
a  stranger  in  my  native  land,  I  left  behind  me  neither  castle  nor 
cottage. 

From  Paris  to  Milan  the  route  was  not  new  to  me  ;  at  Sfilan 
I  took  the  road  to  Venice,  all  around  the  country  appeared 
nearly  Mke  tiie  Milanese,  one  dull  but  fer^e  mofaes  ;  1  gave  a 
few  momeifh  to  the  mounments  of  ¥erena,  Ticensa,  add  Padua* 
On  the  25d,  I  arrived  ai  Venice,  and  spent  ffve  days  in  exan^a- 
ing  the  remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  I  was  shoivn  some  good 
pictures  by  Tintoret,  Pauf  Veronese,  and  liis  brother,  Bassaao, 
and  Titian  ;  I  sought  in  a  deserted  church  the  tomb  of  the  latter, 
and  had  some  diHiculty  to  find  it,  as  I  had  once  before  at  Ropur 
to  discover  the  tomb  of  Tasso.  After  all,  the  ashes  of  a  relL 
^oua  and  unfortunate  poet  arc  not  very  much  out  of  tiiolr  place  in^ 
an  hermittage.  The  bard  of  Jerusalem  seen»  to  bftve  sought  % 
last  asylum  in  this  obscure  spot  ;  to  escape  the  persecutions  of 
men  ;  he  fills  the  worid  with  his  fame,  and  himself  reposes  un- 
known, beneath  the  orange-tree  of  St  Onuphrius. 

I  left  Venice  on  the  28th,  and  at  ten  at  night  embarked  for 
terra  Jirma.  We  had  a  breeze  from  the  south-east  suflBiclent  ta 
fill  the  sail,  but  not  to  ruffle  the  sea.  As  tlie  vessel  proceeded, 
I  beheld  the  lights  of  Venice  sink  into  the  horizon  ;  and  distin- 
guished, like  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  dcap,  the  shadows 
of  the  different  islands  scattered  along  the  coast.  These  islands , 
instead  of  being  covered  with  forts  and  bastions,  are  occupied 
by  churches  and  monasteries  ;  the  sound  of  the  clocks  belong- 
jing  to  the  hospitals  and  lazarets  reached  our  ears,  and  excited* 
no  ideas  but  tliose'  of  tranquility  and  succour,  in  the  midsf 
•f  the  empire  of  storms  and  dangers.  We  approached  so  near 
to  Ofie  of  these  retreats,  as  to  perceive  the  monks  watching 


MT  f/buMk  ai  it  ptMéd;  tbey  Imked  Wkt  tld  àntniti^,  wM, 
liler  kmg  peregriaatkMis,  bave  returned  to  port  :  perhaps  thejr 
gave  fiieir  béiMi^letion  to  the  voyager,  recoUeeting  that  like  hiiti| 
ChiQr  Ikad  thMtiselreft  been  «trangera  m  the  land  of  Egjrpt 

I  veoÉked  the  maiA  land  befisfe  daj-hreik,  and  took  )&  poel» 
eiaise  to  eafTf  me  to  Trieste*  i  tamed  not  out  of  my  road  ta 
vMt  AqidMa;  I  Iblt  no  temptation  to  examine  the  breach  b^ 
«rhieh  the  Goths  and  Ham  penetrated  mto  ale  aatire  eounhy  of 
Horace  and  Viigil,  or  to  seek  the  trace»  of  those  annics  which 
were  the  emeootolv  of  the  wrath  of  ttie  Ahnighty.  On  the  29tby 
at  noon,  I  entered  Trieste.  This  city  is  regularly  built,  and 
seated  in  a  very  fine  climate,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  sterile 
mountains  ;  it  contains  no  monument  of  Antiquity.  The  last 
iireese  of  Italy  expires  on  this  shore»  where  the  empire  of  barber 
rism  commences* 

M.  8egttier,  the  French  consul  at  Trieste,  had  the  kindness 

to  undertake  to  procure  me  a  passage.  He  met  with  a  ship 
ready  to  sail  for  Smyroa,  the  eaptiain  of  which  took  me  on  board 

with  my  attendant  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  set  me  on 
shore  as  he  passed  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea  ;  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed by  land  across  the  Peloponnesus;  that  the  vessel  should 
wait  for  me  some  days  at  the  Cape  of  Attica,  and  that,  if  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  I  failed  to  make  mj  appearance,  she 
afaould  then  pursue  her  voyage. 

We  weighed  anchor  at  one  in  the  moimng  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust— the  wind  was  contrary  as  we  left  the  harbour.  Istria  ex- 
hibited a  low  tract  of  coast,  bordered  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try lij  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  Mediterranean,  placed  in  the 
eentre  of  the  civilised  worid,  studded  with  smiling  isUnds,  and 
washing  shores  planted  with  the  myrtle,  the  pahn,  and  the  olive, 
inslantly  reminds  the  spectator  of  that  sea  which  gave  birth  to 
ApoUo,  to  the  NereidSi  and  to  Venus;  whereas  the  ocean  de- 
focmed  by  tempestSi  surrounded  by  unknown  regions,  was  well 
calculated  to  be  the  ciadle  of  the  phantoms  of  Scandinavia,  or 
the  domain  of  those  Christian  nations,  who  form  such  an  awful 
idea  <tf  the  greatness  and  omnipotence  of  God. 

On  di»  2d,  about  noon,  the  wind  became  favourable,  but  the 
clouds  which  gathered  in  the  west,  announced  an  approaching 
Storm  ;  we  beard  the  first  clap  of  thunder  off  ^he  coa^t  of  Croa 
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tia;  at  three  o'clock  the  sails  were  furled,  and  a  taper  was  sel 
up  in  the  captain's  cabin,  at  the  feet  of  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Vir^.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  how  affecting  is  that  reli- 
gion which  ascribes  tiie  dominion  over  tempests»  or  rather  the 
power  of  appeasing  them,  to  a  feeble  woman.  .  Sailors  on  shore 
may  timi  firee-thinkers  as  well  as  any  others,  but  human  wisdom 
is  disconcerted  in  the  hour  of  danger;  man  then  beocmes  reli- 
gious ;  and  the  torch  of  philosophy  cheers  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
stonn,  much  less  than  a  lamp  lighted  up  before  the  Madonna. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  the  tempest  was  at  its  height  Our 
Austrian  captain  began  a  prayer  amid  torrents  of  rain  and  peals 
of  thunder  ;  we  prayed  for  Francis  II,  for  ourselves,  and  for  the 
mariners  sepoUi  in  questo  sacro  mare.  The  sailors,  some  stand- 
ing and  uncovered,  others  prostrate  upon  the  deck,  also  prayed 
responsive  to  the  captain. 

The  storm  continued  during  part  of  the  night  All  the  sails 
being  furled  and  the  crew  having  gone  below,  I  remained  almost 
alone  by  the  steersman  at  the  helm.  In  this  situation  I  had  for- 
merly passed  whole  nights  on  the  most  tempestuous  seas  ;  but 
I  was  then  young,  aud  the  roar  of  the  billows,  the  sbhtude  of 
ocean,  winds,  rocks,  and  dangers,  were  to  me  so  many  sources 
of  enjoyment  I  have  perceived  in  tliis  last  voyage  that  the 
face  of  objects  has  changed  for  me.  I  am  now  capable  of  duly 
appreciating  all  those  reveries  of  early  youth  ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  inconsbtency  of  man,  that  I  again  listened  to  the  siren  voice 
of  hope,  that  I  again  went  forth  to  collect  images  and  to  seek 
colours  with  which  to  adorn  picturt^  destined  perhaps  to  draw 
down  upon  me  vexations  and  persecution.  I  paced  the  quarter- 
deck, and  from  time  to  time  scrawled  a  note  vrith  my  pencil  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp  placed  near  the  compass  in  the  steerage.' 
The  man  at  the  hehn  looked  at  me  with  astonishment;  he  took 
me,  I  suppose  for  a  French  naval  officer,  busily  engaged  like 
himself  with  the  ship's  course;  he  knew  not  that  my  compass 
was  not  so  good  as  his,  and  that  he  should  make  the  port  with 
greater  certainty  than  I. 

The  nest  day,  August  dd,  the  wind  having  settled  in  the 
north-west,  we  swiftly  passed  the  islands  of  Fommo  and  Peià- 
gosa.    Leaving  the  last  of  the  islands  of  Dahnatia  on  -our  left, 
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fr«  described  on.  our  right  Mount  St  Angelo,  the  ancient  6af*> 
ganuB,  which  covers  Manfredonia,  near  the  ruins  of  Sipontum  on 
file  coast  of  Italy. 

On  the  4th,  it  fell  calm  ;  a  breese  sprung  up  at  sun-set,  and 
we  continued  our  course.  At  two  o'clock^  the  night  being 
magnificent,  I  heard  a  cabin-boy  singing  the  eonixneii^ement  of 
fte  fieventh  canto  of  the  Jerusalem  : 

Intaato  Eriiuoift  ïofn.  I'ombrose  piante,  &e. 

The  tune  was  a  kind  of  recitative,  very  high  in  the  intonation 
and  descending  to  the  lowest  notes  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  Terse*  This  picture  of  rural  felicity  delineated  by  a  mari- 
ner in  the  midst  of  the  sea^  appeared  to  me  more  enchanting 
than  ever.  The  ancients,  our  masters  in  eveiy  thing,  well 
knew  the  effect  of  these  moral  contrasts.  Theocritus  has  some* 
times  placed  his  swains  on  the  margin  of  the  deep,  and  Virgil 
loves  to  bring  together  the  recreations  of  the  husbandman,  and 
the  labours  of  the  mariner  : 

iBTÎtat  genialis  hrems,  curasqac  resolvit  : 
'     Ceo  press»  oum  jam  portom  letigôre  cai'inSi 
Fttppibus  et  laeti  naute  imposuère  coronas. 

On  the  5th,  the  wind  was  violent;  it  brought  us  a  grayish 
bird,  nearly  resembling  a  lark  ;  it  was  hospitably  received.  Sai- 
lors are  in  general  pleased  with  whatever  forms  a  contrast  to 
their  turbulent  life  :  they  delight  in  every  thing  oonnected  with 
the  remembnmce  of  rnral  life,  as  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock,  the  flight  of  land  birds.  At  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  daj^we  were  at  the  gates  of  the  Adriatic  ;  that  is 
to  say,  between  Cape  Otranto  in  Italy,  and  Linguctta  in  Albania. 

I  was  now  on  the  frontiers  of  Grecian  antiquity,  as  well  as 
on  the  confines  of  Latin  antiquity.  Pythagoras^  Alcibiades,  Sci^ 
{HO,  Cassar,  Pompe^^  Cicero^  Augustus,  Horace,  and  Virgil  had 
crossed  this.  sea.  What  different  fortunes  all  those  celebrated 
characters  consigned  to  the  inconstancy  of  these  same  billows  f 
And  I,  an  obscure  traveller,  passing  over  the  effaced  track  of  tlie 
reasels  which  earned  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Italy»  wa» 
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refiairmg  to  iheir  native  land  m  quest  of  the  Muses  ;  but  I  am  not 
Virgil,  and  the  gods  no  longer  dwell  upon  Olympus. 

Wc  advanced  towards  the  island  of  Fano  ;  it  bears  togethex 
with  the  rock  of  Merlera,  the  name  of  Othonos  or  Calypso's 
island,  in  some  ancienH  maps.  D'Anville  seems  to  distinguish 
it  by  this  appellation  ;  and  M.  Lechevalier  adduces  the  authority 
of  this  geographer  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  Fano  was  the 
place  were  Ulysses  so  long  deplored  his  absent  country.  Pro- 
copius  somewhere  observes,  that  if  one  of  the  small  islands  sur- 
rounding Corfu  be  taken  for  the  island  of  Calypso,  this  will  give 
probability  to  Homer's  narrative.  In  this  case,  indeed,  a  boat 
would  suffice  to  proceed  from  this  island  to  that  of  Scheria  (Cor- 
cyra,  or  Corfu  ;)  but  the  passage  must  have  been  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  Ulysses  departs  with  a  favourable  wind,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  he  perceives  Scheria  rising 
like  a  shield  above  the  surface  of  Uie  deep.  Now  if  Fano  be 
Calypso's  island,  it  is  close  to  Scheria.  Instead  of  requiring  a 
naviglation  of  eighteen  whole  days  to  descry  tlie  coast  of  Corfui 
Ulysses  must  have  seen  it  from  the  wood  where  he  constructed 
his  vessel.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Pomponius  Mela,  the  anonymous 
author  of  Ravenna,  throw  no  light  upon  this  subject  ;  but  Wood 
and  the  modems  may  be  consulted  respecting  the  geography  of 
Borner.  AU  these,  with  Strabo,  place  the  island  of  Calypso  in 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  situated  between  Africa  and 
Malta. 

For  the  rest,  Fano  shall  be  with  all  my  heart,  the  enchanted 
island  of  Calypso,  though  to  me  it  appeared  but  a  small  heap  of 
whitish  rocks  :  I  will  there  plant,  if  you  please,  with  Homer,  "  a 
forest  dried  by  the  sun's  fervid  rays,  of  pines  and  alders,  filled 

» 

with  the  nests  of  Sea-crows  ;"  or  with  Fenelon,  "  I  will  there  find 
groves  of  orange-trees,  and  mountains  whose  singular  shapes 
foqn  an  horizon  as  diversified  as  the  eye  could  Avish.*'  1  envy 
not  him  who  would  not  behold  nature  with  the  eyes  of  Fenelon 
and  of  Homer. 

The  wind  having  lulled  about  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  evening, 
and  the  sea  being  perfectly  smootli,  the  sliip  remained  motion- 
less. Here  i  enjoyed  the  first  sun-set,  and  tlie  first  night  beneath 
the  sky  of  Grccce.    To  thé  left  we  had  the  island  of  Fano,  an(t 
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thai  of  CoTcyra  strefdring  awaj  to  the  east:  beyond  these  were 
Been  the  high  lands  of  the  continent  of  Epire  ;  the  Acrocerannian 
mountains,  which  we  had  passed,  formed  to  the  northward  behind 
as  a  circle  which  terminated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  ;  on 
oar  right,  that  is,  to  the  west,  the  sun  went  down  beyond  the  coast 
•f  Otranto  ;  and  before  us  was  the  open  sea,  extending  to  the 
riiores  of  Africa. 

The  colours  produced  by  the  setting  sun  were  not  briffiant; 
that  luminary  descended  between  clouds  which  he  tinged  of  a 
roseate  hue  ;  he  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  twilight  supplied 
his  place  for  half  an  hour.  During  this  short  interval,  the  sky 
was  white  in  the  west,  light  blue  at  the  zenith,  and  pearl-gray  ia 
the  east  The  stars,  one  after  another,  issued  from  this  admira* 
ble  canopy  ;  they  appeared  small,  not  very  bright,  but  shed  à 
golden  light,  so  soft  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conrey  any 
idea  of  it.  The  horizon  of  the  sea,  skirted  with  a  slight  Vapour, 
was  blended  with  that  of  the  sky.  At  the  foot  of  Fano,  or  the 
island  of  Calypso,  was  seen  a  flame,  kindled  by  fishermen.  With 
a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  I  might  have  seen  the  Njmphi 
Setting  fire  to  the  ship  of  Telemachus;  and  had  I  been  so  dispo* 
Bed,  t  might  hare  heard  Nausicaa  sportively  conversing  with  her 
companions,  or  Andromache's  lamentation  on  the  banks  of  the  ' 
fiilse  Simois,  since  I  could  perceive  at  a  distance,  throu^  the 
transparent  night,  the  moantains  of  Scheria  and  Buthrotum  : 

Prodigiott  reteroQà  me^dacia  vsftum. 

The  cfiraate  operates  more  or  less  upon  the  taste  of  nations. 
In  Greece,  for  instance,  a  suavity,  a  softness,  a  repose  pervade 
aD  N^ature,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  ancients.  You  mi^y  almost 
conceive,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  why  the  architecture  of  the  Par* 
tbeaon  has  such  exquinte  proportions;  why  ancient  sculpture  is 
BO  unaffected,  so  tranquil,  so  simple,  when  yon  have  beheld  the 
pore  sky,  and  the  delicious  scenery  of  Athens,  of  Corinjthy  and  of 
Ionia.  In  this  native  land  of  the  Muses,  Nature  suggests  no  wild 
deviaâons  ;  she  tends,  on  the  contimiy,  (o  dispose  the  mind  to  the 
love  oiûïe  uniform  and  of  the  harmonious. 

The  calm  continued  on  the  6th,  and  I  had  abundant  leisure 
to  sarvey  Corfu,  in  ancient  times  alternately  called  Drepanum, 
j^gcri^y  Scberia,  Cor^yia^  EphisBi  Casrîopea,  Ccrauniai  ai^d  eye)» 


Argos.  Upon  this  island  Ulyseee  was  cast  naked  after  Ub  shq^ 
irreck.  Would  to  God  that  the  country  of  Alcinus  had  never 
been  celebrated,  but  for  fictitious  misfortunes  !  In  spite  of  myself, 
I  called  to  mind  the  troubles  of  Corcyra»  Tfhich  Thacydides 
has  so  eloquently  related,  it  seems,  howerer^  as  if  Homer,  in 
singing  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  had  attached  something  poedcal 
and  marvelous  to  the  destinies  of  Seheria.  There  Aristotle 
expiated,  in  banishment,  the  errors  of  a  passion  which  philosophy 
has  not  always  the  strength  to  surmount.  Alexander  in  his  youth, 
Having  quitted  the  couii  of  his  father  Philip,  landed  at  Corcyra, 
and  tJie  islanders  beheld  the  first  step  of  the  armed  stranger,  who 
ft^i  destined  to  visit  all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Several  natives 
of  CorcjTa  won  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  their  names  were 
immortalized  by  the  verses  of  Simonides,  and  the  statues  of 
Polycletus.  Consistently  with  its  two-fold  destiny,  Corcyra  con- 
tinued to  be,  under  llie  Romans,  the  theatre  of  glory  and  of  mis- 
•'  fortune.  Cato,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  met  Cicero  at  Corcyra, 
What  a  fine  subject  to  work  upon  would  be  the  interview  be- 
tween these  two  Romans  !  What  men!  what  sorrows!  what  vicia* 
Mtudes  of  fortune  ?  We  should  behold  Cato  offering  to  rellnquisb 
lo  Cicero  the  command  of  the  last  republican  legions,  because 
Cicero  had  been  consul.^  They  would  then  separate  ;  the  one  to 
tear  out  hie  bowels  at  Utica,  tlie  other  to  cany  his  head  to  the 
triumvirs.  Not  long  afterwards,  Anthony  and  Octavia  celebrated 
at  CoFcyra,  that  fatal  marriage  which  proved  the  source  of  so 
much  aiSiction  to  the  worid  ;  and  scarcely  had  half  a  century 
elapsed,  when  Agrippina  repaired  to  the  same  place,  to  pay  fune» 
ral  honours  to  Germanicus:  as  if  this  island  were  destined  to 
furnish  two  historians,  rivals  in  genius  as  in  language,*  witli  the 
Bubject  of  the  most  admirable  of  their  pictures. 

Another  order  of  things  and  events,  of  men  and  manners  fre» 
I|uent1y  brings  forward  the  name  of  Corcyra,  at  that  time  Corfu, 
in  the  histories  of  Byeantium,  of  Naples,  and  of  Venice,  and  io 
tlie  collection  entitled:  Gesia  Dei  per  Francos,  It  was  Ixom 
Corfu  that  the  army  of  crusaders,  which  seated  a  French  gentle- 
roan  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  took  its  departure.  But, 
t^ere  I  to  say  any  thing  concerning  Apollidorus,  bishop  of  Corfu, 

.  *  TI»nfiTdi4ei  tad  T&^tas. 
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who  feft^awhed  bimself  by  hUdoetriiie  at  the  coimcil  of  Nicep 
coBeeiniQg  St.  ArsemuB  and  Geo]*ge,  Ukewûe  prelates  of  this 
ialaod  ;  were  I  to  observe  that  the  church  of  Corfu  was  the  only 
«ue  which  esc^ied  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  or  that  Helenat 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  set  out  from  Corfu  on  her  pilgrimage 
to  the  east,  I  should  be  aftaid  of  exciting  a  smile  of  compassios 
in  the  face  <^  the  free-thiidcer»  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  in  the 
«ames  of  St  Jason  and  St  Sopistratus,  aposUes  of  the  Cor- 
cyrsans,  during  the  reign  of  Ciaudiusy  after  haying  mentioned 
Horner^  Aristotle^  Alexander,  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Gcrmanicus? 
And  yet  is  a  martyr  to  independence  a  greater  character  than  a 
nuurtyr  to  truth  ?  Is  Cato,  devoting  himself  for  the  liberties  of 
Bome,more  heroic  than  Sopiatratus,  suffering  himself  to  be  burn- 
ed in  a  brasen  bull,  for  proclaiming  to  men  that  they  are  brethren; 
that  they  ought  to  love  and  succour  one  another,  and  exalt  them- 
selves to  the  presence  of  the  true  God,  by  the  practice  of  virtue  f 

I  had  abundant  leisure  for  these  reflections  on  beholding  the 
fthores  of  Corfu,  off  which  we  were  detained  by  a  profound  calm.. 
The  reader  perhaps  wishes  for  a  favourable  wind  to  waft  me  to 
drreece,  and  to  relieve  him  from  my  digressions  :  such  a  wind  we 
had  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.     A  breeze  from  the  north-west 
apmng  up,  and  we  passed  Cefalonia.    On  the  8th,  we  had,  on 
our  left  Leucate,  now  St.  Maura,  which  was  blended  in  the  view 
with  a  lofty  promontory  of  the  island  of  Ithaca  and  the  low-lands 
of,  Cefalonia.     You  no  longer  discover  in  the  country  of  Ulysses, 
either  the  forest  of  Mount  Nereus,  or  the  thirteen  pear-trees  of 
Inertes.    These  last  have  disappeared  as  well  as  the  two  still 
more  venerable  trees  of  the  same  kind,  which  Henry  lY  gave 
for  a  watch-woiid  to  his  army  at  the  Imttle  of  Ivry.    I  paid  my 
distant  salutations  to  the  cottage  of  Eumcus,  and  to  the  tomb  of 
the  faithful  dog.     We  know  of  but  one  dog  celebrated  for  his 
ingratitude;  he  was  called  Math,  and  belonged,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  to  one  of  the  kings  of  England,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
History  has  been  at  the  pains  of  recording  the  name  of  this  un- 
grateful animal,  as  she  preserves  the  name  of  a  man  who  contin*^ 
mes  faithful  amidst  adversity. 

On  the  9th,  we  coasted  along  Cafalonia,  and  rapidly  approach- 
ed Zante,  the  nemùro$a  Zaeynikaa.    9he  inhabitants  of  this  island  * 
were  looked  upon  in  ancient  times,  as  being  of  Trojan  origin  : 


fil  T&AVSU  m  «UBECBi  FALASTiaB, 

<iiqr  pretended  to  be  the  descendante  of  ZacfndiiiBy  file  ion  of 
DardanoB,  who  conducted  a  colony  hiUier.  Tbey  founded  Sa^ 
funtinn,  in  Spain;  they  were  fond  of  the  arts,  and  delighted  in 
hearing  (he  verses  of  Homer  sung:  they  frequently  afforded  asaf 
asylum  to  proscribed  Romans,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  Cicero's  ashes  were  found  among  them.  If  2ante  has  ac- 
tually been  the  refuge  of  e^les,  gladly  would  I  decree  it  any 
honours  and  subscribe  to  its  appellations  of  lêokt  d*orOj  and  Fior 
éi  Levante.  The  latter  reminds  me  that  the  hyacinth  ori^ally 
cwne  from  Zante,  and  that  this  island  received  its  name  from  the 
flower  which  it  had  produced  :  thusjn  order  to  confer  honour  on 
a  mother,  the  ancients  sometimes  added  the  name  of  her  daugh- 
ter to  her  own.  In  middle  ages,  we  find  a  tradition  that  b.not 
generally  known,  relative  to  the  island  of  Zante.  Robert  Guis- 
card,  duke  of  Apulia,  died  at  Zante,  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  It 
had  been  foretold  that  he  should  expire  at  Jerusalem;  whence^it 
has  been  concluded,  that  in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  the  whole 
island,  or  some  place  in  it,  was  thus  denominated.  Ât  the  present 
day  Zante  is  celebrated  for  its  springs  of  petroleum,  as  it  was 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  its  currants  rival  those  of 
Corinth. 

Between  tiie  Norman  pilgrim  Robert  Guiscard,  and  myself,  a 
Breton  pilgrim,  it  is,  indeed,  a  good  many  years  ;  but  in  this  inter- 
val, the  Seigneur  de  Villamont,  my  countryman,  passed  by  Zante. 
He  set  out  in  1 588,  from  the  dutcby  of  Bretagne  for  Jerusalem. 
'^Courteous  reader,"  says  he,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Tra- 
Tels,  ^^  thou  wilt  receive  this  my  little  work,  and  correct,  if  thou 
pleasest,  the  faults  which  it  may  happen  to  contain  ;  and,  receiv- 
ing it  with  as  good  a  will  as  I  present  it  to  thee,  thou  wilt  give  me 
courage  in  future  not  to  be  sparing  of  the  good  things  which  I 
have  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  collect  ;  serving  France  ac- 
cording to  my  desire." 

The  Seigneur  de  Viilamont  did  not  land  at  Zante  :  he  came 
like  me,  in  sight  of  the  island,  and  like  me,  was  driven  by  a  strong 
west  wind  towards  Morea.  I  awaited  with  impatience  tlie  mo- 
inent  when  I  should  discover  the  coasts  of  Greece  ;  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon,  and  fancied  every  cloud  to  be  the 
wished-for  object.  On  the^moming  of  the  10th,  I  was  upon  deck 
be^re  the  sun  had  risen.    As  he  issued  from  the  deep^  I  per" 


•eWed  eaiift»«d  and  lofty  mountaiiiB  in  the  distance  ;  tbey  vm» 

the  noontaina  of  Eiia*    Oloiy  muat  anrely  be  somethipg  real» 

«iiiee  it  snakes  the  heart  of  him  who  is  bat  the  judge  of  it,  throh 

with  Buch  Tloleiice.    At  tea  we  passed  Navarin  the  ancient  Py* 

toe,  covered  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  ;  names  equally  celebnir 

tedy  the  one  in/dbie,  the  other  in  histpiy.    At  noon  we  came  to 

an  anchor  off  Modon  formerly  Methone,  in  Messenia.    In  an* 

other  hour  1  was  on  shore,  I  trod  the  classic  soil  of  Gfeece  I 

was  bnt  ten  leagues  from  Olympia,  thirty  from  Sparta,  on  the 

toad  which  Telemachus  followed  when  repairing  to  Menelaoa 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  his  father;  and  it  waa  not  yet  a 

month  since  I  quitted  Paris. 

Our  ship  had  anchored  half  a  league  from  Modon,  in  the  pas- 
sage formed  by  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  Sapienza  and  Ca- 
brera, formerly  Œnussœ.  Viewed  from  this  point,  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  towards  Navarin,  appears  dreary  and  barren.  Be- 
yond this  coast,  at  some  distance  inland,  rise  mountains^  seem- 
ingly of  white  sand,  covered  by  withered  herbage  :  these  were  ne- 
▼ertheless  the  Egalean  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  Pylos  waa 
built  Modon  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages, 
«wroonded  with  Gothic  fortifications,  half  in  ruins.  Not  a  ves- 
sel in  the  harbour,  nota  creature  upoi^the  shore  ;  all  was  silence^ 
jM>litude,  and  dessolation. 

I  went  into  the  ship^s  boat  with  the  ci4;>tun,  to  get  intelligence 
on  land.  We  approached  the  beach  :  I  was  ready  to  spring  out 
vpon  a  desert  shore,  and  to  salute  the  native  country  of  arts  and 
of  genius,  when  we  were  hailed  from  one  of  the  gates  of  'the 
town.  We  were  obliged  to  change  our  course,  and  make  for  the 
castle  of  Modon.  We  perceived  at  a  distance,  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  some  janissaries,  completely  armed,  and  a  number  of  Turks 
drawn  thither  by  curiosity.  As  soon  as  we  were  within  hearings 
they  called  out  to  us  in  Italian:  Ben  venuH!  Like  a  true  Greek, 
1  took  nodce  of  these  first  words  of  good  omen,  that  greeted  my 
ears  on  the  shore  of  Messenia.  The  Turks  plunged  into  the 
water  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  our  boat  to  laud,  and  assisted  . 
us  to  leap  upon  the  rock.  They  all  spoke  at  once,  and  asked  a 
thousand  questions  of  the  captain  in  Greek  and  Italian.  We  en- 
tered by  the  half  ruined  gate  of  the  town,  and  advanced  Into  a 
street,  or  rather  mto  a  real  camp^  which  inetantly  reminded  me 


af  <èe  beanttfal  expression  med  by  M.  de  Bonald  :  '<  The  fTuito 
iMiTe  encamped  in  Eorope."  it  îb  searcely  possSile  to  eonceive 
kow  JHflt  is  this  ejqpTOBttOB  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  oil  îta 
hearings.  Tiiese  Tartars  of  Modon  were  seated  before  llieir 
daorsi  eross-legged,  on  a  idttd  of  stalls  c»r  wooden  tables,  be- 
neatt  the  shade  of  tattered  canvas,  extended  frcNn  one  house  to 
another.  They  were  smoUng  their  pipes  and  drinidng  coffee, 
«id,  eoirtraiy  to  the  idea  which  I  bad  formed  of  the  tacitanûty  of 
Ae  Turks,  they  laoghed,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  noise. 

We  repaired  to  the  Aga,  a  poor  wretch  lying  npen  a  sort  of 
eamp-bed  in  a  penthouse  ;  he  received  me  with  great  kindness. 
The  object  of  my  voyage  being  explained  to  him,  he  replied,  that 
he  would  take  care  that  I  should  be  famished  with  horses  and 
a  janissary  to  take  me  to  Coron,  to  the  French  comiul,  M.  Vial  ; 
that  1  shonld  find  n»  «BAeuity  in  traversing  the  M orea,  because 
the  roads  were  clear,  since  examples  had  been  made  of  three 
or  four  hundred  banditti  ;  and  that  there  were  now  no  impedi- 
menta  to  travelling. 

The  history  of  these  three  or  four  hundred  banditti,  is  as  fol* 
lows  : — ^Near  Mount  Ithome  there  was  a  band  of  about  fifty  rob* 
bers,  who  infested  the  roads.  The  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  Osman 
Facha  repaired  to  the  spot  ;  he  surrounded  the  villages  where 
aie  robbers  were  accustomed  to  take  up  their  quarters.  It  would 
have  been  too  tedious  and  troublesome  for  a  Turk  to  distinguish 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  :  all  within  the  Pacha's  in* 
closure  were  despatched  like  wild  beasts.  The  robbers  it  is 
true,  were  exterminated  ;  but  with  tliem  perished  three  hundred 
Greek  peasants,  who  were  accounted  as  nothing  in  this  affair. 

From  the  house  of  the  Aga,  we  proceeded  to  the  habitation 
of  the  German  vice-consul,  for  France  had  not  then  an  agent  at 
Modon..  He  resided  in  the  quarter  of  the  Greeks,  without  the 
town.  In  ail  those  places  that  are  military  posts,  the  Greek» 
five  separate  from  the  Turks.  The  vice-consul  eonlirmed  what 
file  Aga  had  told  me  respecting  the  state  of  the  Morea,  he  offered 
me  hospitality  for  the  night,  which  I  accepted,  and  returned  (ot 
a  moment  to  the  ship  in  a  gallev  boat,  which  was  afterwards  to 
carry  me  back  to  Ûie  shore. 

I  left  Julian  my  French  servant,  on  board,  with  directions  to 
wait  for  me  in  the  ship,  at  tiie  promontory  oC  Attka,  or  at  3myr* 


îm^  if  f  àhottld mies the Tessel.  I  ùmUmtd  taûmAme  a  gifdle eon* 
tiùnk^what  apeoîe  I  poeaes&ed,  1  armed  myself  ataJl  points,  and 
took  into  my  service  a  Milanese,  named  Josepli,  a  dealer  in  tia 
at  Smyrna.  This  nian  spoke  a  little  modem  Greek,  and  he 
apeed  for  a  stipulated  dmn,  to  act  as  my  interpreter.  I  took 
leave  of  the  captûin,  and  went  with  Josei^  into  tiie  hoat  The 
wind  waa  violent  and  contraiy.  It  took  five  hovrs  to  reaefa  the 
harbour,  from  which  we  weire  not  more  than  half  a  league  distant, 
and  were  twice  near  spaetting;  An  old  Turfc,  with  a  $^y  beard, 
animated  eyes,  deep  sunk  bebéath  hu^y  brows,  and  long  anA 
extramely  tvhite  teeth,  guided  the  hefan^  sometimes  in  silence,  at 
others  shouting  wildly.  He  was  no  bad  representation  of  Time 
canying  a  traveller  in  his  bark  to  the  desert  shores  of  Qreece. 
The  vice-consul  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  beach.  We  went  to 
our  lodgings  in  the  Greek  town*  By  tiie.  way  I  admbed  some 
Tarkish  tombs,  over-arched  with  spreading  cypresses,  and  the 
waves  breaking  at  their  base.  Among  theëe  tombs  I  peredved 
female  figures  covered  with  white  veils,  and  looking  like  ghosts: 
this  was  the  only  circumstance  that  reminded  me  at  all  of  the 
countiy  of  the  Miises.  The  cemetry  of  the  Christians  adjoin& 
fluit  of  the  Mussulmans;  it  is  in  a  rUinoUs  state^  without  sepuir 
chral  stonei,  and  without  trees  :  water-mellons  growing  here  and 
there  among  these  forsaken  tombs,  resemUe;  both  in  tbeit 
firm  and  the  paUeness  of  their  colour,  human  âkuUs,  which  the 
sarvivors  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  bury.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  than  these  two  cemeteries,  trhero  you  observe  thé 
<ttBtinctiens  of  lyrant  and  slave,  even  in  the  equality  and  inde- 
pendence df  death. 

The  abbé  Bartheleriiy  considered  Methone  hs  so  unintereat- 
ing  in  antiquity,  that  he  has  made  mention  of  nothing  but  its: 
spring  of  bituminous  wsUér.  Inglorious,  amid  so  many  citiea 
fomded  by  the  gods  or  celebrated  by  the  poett^,  Methone  occars 
not  in  the  songs  of  Pindar,  which  j  with  the  works  of  Homer,  eon- 
sâtote  the  brilliant  archieves  of  Chreeee;  Demosthenes  recapltu^^ 
fating  aie  history  of  Messenia  id  his  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Mê» . 
galipoUtans,  makes  no  mention  of  Methone.  Polibius,  a  native 
of  Megalopolis,  who  gives  excellent  advice  to  the  Messemans, 
maintains  the  âmie  silence.    Plutai^  and  Diogenes  Laertius, 

name  not  one  hero*  not  one  philosopher  of  that  plaee».  Athcnœosy . 
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Auhig  GellhiB,  and  MaerolHits  rec<xrd  naOiiDg  of  Metikone. 
Fioallj,  Plinj,  Ptolemy,  Pomponias  Mella,  and  the  anonymouB 
writer  of  Ravenna,  merely  mention  lis  name  in  enumerating  the 
tonms  of  Messenia;  but  Strabo  and  Pausaniaa  will  have  it  that 
Methone  ia  the  Pedaaus  of  Homer.  According  to  Pansanias^  it 
dérives  the  name  of  Methone  or  Motbone  from  a  daughter  of 
Œnetts,  a  companion  of  JDiomed,  or  from  a  roek  which  obstructs 
the  entfaace  of  the  port.  Methone  frequently  occurs  in  andent 
liistory,  but  never  as  the  scene  of  any  important  event  Thucy^- 
A  des  speaks  of  some  bodies  of  Hoplites  from  Methone,  in  the 
Peioponnesian  war.  From  a  fragment  by  Diodonis  Sieulus  we 
find  that  Brasidas  defended  tiiis  place  against  the  Athenians. 
The  same  writer  terms  it  a  town  of  Laconia,  because  Messenia 
was  a  conquest  of  Lacediemon,  which  sent  to  Metlione,  a  colony 
of  NauplianB,  wlio  were  not  expelled  from  their  new  country 
when  Epaminondas  recalled  the  Messcnians.  Methone  shared 
the  fate  of  Creecc,  when  tlie  lalter  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
Trajan  granted  privileges  to  Metlione.  The  Péloponnèse 
having  become  an  appendage  to  the  eastern  empii'c,  Methone 
imderwent  the  same  revolutions  as  the  rest  of  the  Morea.  Laid 
waste  by  Alaric,  and  perhaps  still  more  cruelly  ravaged  by 
Stilico,  it  was  dismembered  from  the  Greek  empire  in  1124,  by 
the  Venetians.  Restored  to  its  former  masters  in  the  following 
year,  it  again  fell  under  the  domhiion  of  Venice  in  1204.  A 
Genoese  corsair  dispossessed  the  Venetians  in  1208.  The  doge 
Dandolo  recovered  it  fVom  the  Genoese,  in  1498  it  was  taken 
from  Venice  by  Mahomet  II,  who  made  himself  master  of  aR 
preece.  Morosini  reconquered  it  in  1 686,  from  the  Turks,  who 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  country  in  1715.  Three  years 
afterwards,  Pellegrin  visited  tliis  town,  of  which  he  has  given  c 
description  intermingled  with  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  all  aie 
French  consuls.  Such  is  the  obscure  history  of  Methone  from 
Uomer  to  the  present  day.  As  to  what  befel  Modon  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Russians  in  ^e  Morea,  the  reader  19 
referred  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Travels  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  and 
the  hbtory  of  Poland  by  RhuDi%res. 

The  German  vice-consul,  who  lives  in  a  wretched  plastered 
huf,  cordially  invited  me  to  ^  supper,  conâsling  of  watei^melons, 
giiape?!  and  black  bread  :  a  person  moat  not  be  nice  in  rogaid  to 


fiefimlt  tviien  he  is  to  neaar  t&  Sfèj^  I  ftea  retired  U  ftm 
chamber  prepared  for  me,  but  was  unable  to  close  me  eyes.  I 
Heard  the  barking  of  a  Laconian  dog,  and  the  whfetJiiig  of  tii« 
wmd  of  Elfis;  how  then  wai  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  sleep? 
At  three  in  Ûi/é  momiiig  of  the  11  th,  the  Aga's  janissary  came  t» 
apprise  me  that  it  was  time  to  set  oat  lor  Coron. 

We  immediately  momited  our  horses*  I  shall  describe  the 
order  of  the  cavalcade,  as  it  eont^iued  the  sasae  throvghcrat  the 
whole  journey. 

At  our  head  appeared  the  guide,  or  Greek  postilKoD  on  horse* 
back,  leading  a  spare  horse  provided  for  remounting  any  of  the 
party  in  case  an  accident  should  happen  to  his  steed.  Next 
fame  the  janissary,  with  his  turban  op  his  head,  two  pistols  and  a 
dagger  at  Ms  girdle,  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and  a  whip  to  fhg  the 
horses  of  the  guide.  I  followed,  armed  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  janissary,  with  the  addition  of  a  fowling  piece.  Joseph 
brought  up  the  rear.  This  Milanese  was  a  short,  feir  man,  with  a 
large  belly,  a  fiorid  complexion,  and  an  dflkble  look;  he  w{» 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  blue  velvet  ;  Two  large  horse  pistols 
Btuck  under  a  tight  belt,  raised  up  his  waistcoat  in  such  a 
grotesque  manner,  that  the  janissary  could  never  look  at  him 
without  laughing.  My  baggage  consisted  of  a  carpet  to  sit  down 
upon,  a  pipe,  a  coffee-pot,  and  some  shawls  to  wrap  round  my 
head  at  night.  We  started  at  #e  signal  given  by  onr  guide, 
ascending  the  hills  at  fiiD  trot,  and  descending  over  precipices  irt 
a  gallop.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  it;  the  military 
Turks  know  no  other  paces,  and  the  least  sign  of  timidity,  or  even 
of  prudence,  would  expose  you  to  their  contempt.  You  are, 
moreover,  seated  on  Mameluke  saddles,  with  wide  short  stirrups, 
Which  keeps  your  legs  constantly  bent;  which  break  your  toes, 
and  lascerate  the  flanks  of  your  horse.  At  the  slightest  trip,  the 
elevated  pommel  comes  in  most  painful  contact  with  your  belly; 
andif  you  are  thrown  the  contrary  way,  the  high  ridge  of  the 
saddle  breaks  your  back.  In  time,  however,  you  find  the  utility* 
of  these  saddles,  in  the  sureness  of  foot  which  they  give  to  the 
horse,  especially  in  such  hazardous  excursions. 

You  proceed  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  with  the  same  horses. 
About  halfway  they  are  suffered  to  take  breath,  without  eating; 
yov  then  niouat  again,  and  continue  your  journey.  *  At  night  you 


sometfntes  arrive  at  ft  kan,  thé  ndin  of  a  forsaken  hoiue,  wlteA» 
jrou  sleep  among  all  sorts  of  insects  and  reptiles,  on  a  worm-eaten 
floor;  At  this  kan  jou  can  demand  nothing,  unless  jrou  have  m 
post  firman;  so  that  you  must  procure  proviuons  as  you  can. 
My  janissary  went  a  foraging  in  the  Tillages,  and  soraetanes 
brought  back  fowls,  which  I  insbted  on  paying  for.  We  had 
them  broiled  upon  the  green  branches  of  the  olive,  or  boiled  with 
iiee  to  make  a  pilau*  Seated  on  the  ground,  about  this  repast^ 
we  lore  our  victuals  to  pieces  with  our  fingers,  and  when  the  meal 
was  finished,  we  went  to  the  first  brook  to  wash  our  beards  and 
hands.  Boch  is  now-a*days  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  coun* 
tiy  of  Alcihiades  and  Aspasia. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  left  Modon.    I  fancied  myself  wan- 
dering among  the  wilds  of  America  ;  here  was  the  same  solitude^ 
Ûie  same  silence.    We  passed  through  woods  of  olive  trees,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  southeriy  direction.    At  day  break,  we  (bund  our- 
selves on  the  level  summits  of  the  most  dreary  hills  that  I  ever 
beheld.    For  two  hours  we  continued  our  route  over  these  eleva* 
ted  plams,  which  being  ploughed  up  by  the  torrents,  resembled- 
forsaken  fallows,  interspersed  with  the  sea-rush  and  bushes  of  a 
species  of  briar.    Laige  bulbs  of  the  mountain  lily,  uprooted 
by  the  rains,  appeared  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    We  descried  the  sea  to  the  east,  through  a  thinly  sown 
wood  of  ottves.     We  then  descended  into  a  valley,  where  we  saw 
some  fields  of  barley  and  cotton.    We  crossed  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, now  dried  up  ;  it  was  full  of  rose  laurels,  and  agnus-castus  ; 
a  shrub  witii  a  long,  pale,  narrow  leaf,  whose  purple  and  some- 
what woolly  flower,  shoots  out  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  spindle. 
I  mention  these  two  shrubs  because  they  are  m^  with  over  all 
Qreece,  and  are  almost  the  only  decorations  of  those  solitudes^* 
obce  so  rich  and  gay,  now  so  naked  and  dreary.  Now  I  am  upon, 
the  subject  of  this  dry  torrent,  I  shall  observe  that  in  the  native  - 
country  of  the  Ilissus,  the  Alpheus,  and  the  Erymanthus,  I  have 
seen  but  three  rivers  whose   urns  were  not  exhausted;  these 
were  the  Pamisus,  the  Cephisus,  and  the  Eurotas.    I  must  also 
beg  pardon  for  the  kind  of  indifference,  and  almost  of  impiety 
1;nth  which  I  shall  sometimes  write  the  most  celebrated  and  ^e 
most  harmonious  names.    In  Greece,  a  man  becomes  familiar- 
i)Md|  in  spite  of  himself^  with  Themistodesi  Epaininondas,  So- 
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phocies,  Platoi  and  Tkuc jdide»,  and  it  requves  profoand  dfiTo- 
tion  not  ta  paas  Citieron,  MaenuJos»  or  Lydeon,  as  he  would  op- 
dinaiy  hiUa. 

On  leaving  the  TUlley  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  begaa 
1;^  aacend  fresh  mountains.  My  guide  several  times  repeated  to 
me  names  whkh  1  had  never  heard  ;  but,  to  judge  from  their  po- 
sitioni  these  mountains  must  form  part  of  the  chu»  of  MounI 
Temathea.  We  soon  entered  a  wood  of  olive-trees,  rose-laurels^ 
agnus-eastusi  and  eornell-trees.  This  wood  was  overlooked  by 
fugged  hiUa.  Having  reached  the  top  of  these,  we  behead  th# 
gulf  of  Messenia,  skirts  on  all  sides  by  smuntains,  among  which» 
the  Ithome,  was  distinguished  by  its  insulated  ûtuation,  and  the 
Taygetus  by  his  two  pointed  peaks.  I  saluted  these'  famous 
mwmtaiiM  with  ail  the  fine  verses  that  1  ienew,  in  their  praise. 

A  little  below  the  summit  of  Temathea,  as  we  descended  t«^ 
wards  Coron,  we  perceived  a  wretched  Greek  farm^iouse,  the^ 
inhabitants  of  which  fled  on  our  approach.  As  we  proceeded* 
we  discovered  below  us,  the  road  and  harbour  of  Coron,  in  wluck 
we  saw  several  ships  at  anchor:  the  fleet  of  the  captainimeha  laff 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  towards  Calanuite.  On  reaching  tha 
plain,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  extends  to  ihe^ 
aea,  we  left  ma  our  right  a  village,  in  tiie  middle  of  which  stooA 
a  kind  of  fortified  castle  ;  the  whole,  that  b  to  say,  both  the  vil- 
lage and  the  castle  were  in  a  manner  surrounded  by  an  immense 
Turkish  cemetery,  covered  with  cypresses  of  all  ages.  My  guidcp 
pointing  to  these  trees,  called  them  Parissos.  One  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mesaema  would  have  related  to  me  the  whole  his* 
toiy  of  the  young  man  of  Amycl»,  only  half  the  name  of  which 
is  preserved  by  the  Messenian  of  the  present  day,  but  this  name, 
disfigured  as  it  is,  proiiounced  on  the  spot,  wiUiin  sight  of  a  cy- 
press, and  of  the  summit  of  Taygetus,  aflbrded  me  ^  pleasure 
which  the  poet  will  comprehend.  I  had  one  consolation  ii^  be- 
holding the  tombs  of  the  Turks;  they  showed  me  that  the  barba- 
3rian  conquerors  of  Ch^eece  had  also  found  their  end  in  this  coun* 
tjy,  which  th^  have  ravaged.  In  other  respects,  these  tombi» 
were  a  pleasing  object  The  rose-laurel  there  grew  at  the  foot 
of  the  cj^resaes,  which  resembled  large,  black  obelisks;  white- 
tvrtle-doves  and  blue  pigeons  fluttered  and  epoed  among  their 
branches;  Ibe  grass  waved  about  the  smaU  funoral  columna 
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crowneâ  with  a  turban  ;  and  a  fountain  built  by  a  shérif  pùûiNfà 
its  waters  into  the  road,  for  the  benefit  of  (he  traYeller.  Fain 
would  I  have  lingered  awhile  in  this  cemetery,  where  the  laiF 
-rels  of  Greece,  overtopped  by  the  cypress  of  the  East,  seem  to 
renev^  the  memory  of  the  two  nations  whose  ashes  repose  in  thia 
spot. 

From  this  cemetery  to  Coron,  is  nearly  two  hoars'  journey. 
We  proceeded  through  an  uninterrupted  wood  of  olives;  the 
space  between  (he  trees  being  sown  with  wheat,  which  was  half 
cut  down.  The  ground,  which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance 
of  a  level  piain,  is  intersected  by  rough  and  deep  ravines.  M. 
'Vial,  then  the  French  consul  at  Coron,  received  me  with  that 
hospitality  for  which  the  consuls  of  the  Levant  are  so  remarfca- 
ble.  I  delivered  to  him  one  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  ta 
the  French  consuls,  which  M.  de  Taleyrand  had,  at  the  request  of 
M.  d'Hatiterive,  politely  famished  me  with. 

M .  Vial  had  the  goodness  to  lodge  me  in  his  house.  He  dfeh 
missed  my  janissaiy  from  Modon,  and  gave  me  one  of  his  own 
janissaries  to  travel  with  me  through  the  Morea  ;  and  to  conduct 
me  to  Athene.  The  captain-pacha  being  at  war  with  the  Man 
Tnottes,  I  could  not  proceed  to  Sparta  by  way  of  Calamate,  whioh 
you  may  take,  if  you  please,  for  Calathion,  Cardamyle,  or  'I%a- 
iam»,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  almost  oppoûte  to  Coron.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  I  should  make  a  long  circuit  ;  that  I 
'  should  endeavour  to  find  the  defile  of  the  gates  of  Leondari,  000 
of  the  HermsBums  of  Messema;  that  I  should  proceed  to  Tripo* 
fizza  to  obtain  from  the  pacha  of  the  Morea,  the  firman  necessary 
{or  passing  the  isthmus  ;  that  I  should  return  from  Trtpolisza  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  go  by  the  mountain  road  to  Argos,  Mycenie, 
and  Corinth.  ^ 

Corone,  Mke  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  is  not  a  place  of  very 
high  antiquity,  since  it  was  founded  by  Epaminondas  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Epea.  Coron  has  hitherto  been  taken  for 
the  ancient  Corone,  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville.  On 
this  point  I  have  some  doubts.  According  to  Pausanias,  Corone 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Temathia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pamisus  :  Coron,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  at  a  considerable  di»- 
tance  from  thai  river;  it  stands  on  an  eminence,  nearly  im 
'the  position  *ia  wMah  the  same  FaBsantday  places  the  temple  of 


Apollo  Cori&thiUy  or  rather  in  the  position  of  Colonidee.*  At 
the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Messema,  on  the  aea-shore,  you  meet, 
with  niins  whieh  may  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Corone^  un- . 
less  they  hetong  to  the  village  of  Ino.  CoroneUi  is  mistaken  in 
sBpposii^  Coron  to  be  the  ancient  Pedasus,  which  according  to 
Strabo  and  Paosanias,  must  be  sought  in  Methone. 

The  modem  history  of  Coron  very  closely  resembles  that  of 
H odon.    Coron  was  alternately  in  the  possession  pf  the  Vene* 
tians,  the  Cienoese,  and  the  Turks,  and  at  the  same  periods  aa 
the  latter  place.    The  Spaniards  besi^ed  and  took  it  from  the 
Infidels  in  1633,    The  knights  of  Malta  distinguished  t^m- 
selves  at  this  siege,  whieh  was  of  some  note.    On  this  subject, 
Yertot  has  fiillen  into  an  extraordinary  error,  as  he  supposes, 
Coron  to  be  Cheronœa,  the  birth-phice  of  Plutarch,  which  is  not„ 
any  more  than  the  other,  the  Cheroniea  where  Philip  enslaved 
Greece.    Having  again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
Coron  was  once  more  besieged,  and  taken  by  Morosini,  in  1686. 
At  this  siege  were  two  of  my  countrymen.    CoroojeUi  mention^. 
only  the  eommander  de  la  Tour,  who  (hçre  fell  gloriously;  but 
Giacomo  Diedo  speaks  aiso  of  the  marquis  de  Courbon.    I  was 
pleased  to  find  at  my  outset  the  traces  of  French  honour  in  ih^ 
genmne  eou]|tiy  of  glory— 4n  the  country  of  a  people  who  were 
such  good  judges  of  vak>ur.    But  where  are  not  such  traces  to 
be  discovered?  At  Constantinople,  at  Rhodes,  in  Syria,  in  Egypt, 
at  Carthage,  I  was  shown  the  camp  of  the  French,  the  tower  oJ[ 
the  French,  the  castle  of  the  French.    The  Arab  has  pointed  out 
to  me  the  tombs  of  our  soldiers  beneath  the  sycampres  of  Cairo, 
and  the  Siminole  under  the  oaks  of  Florida* 

It  was  also  in  this  same  town  of  Coron  that  M.  de  Choiseul 
iDegan  his  splendid  collection  of  views.f  Thus  chance  conducts 
cd  me  to  the  same  spot  where  my  countryin<en  had  earned  the 
4onble  wreath  of  talents  and  of  arms,  wiUi  which  Greece  dç- 
flighted  to  crown  her  sous.  If  I  have  myself  run  without  glor}% 
but  not  without  honour,  the  two  carters  in  Wh|ch  the  citizeus 
Qf  Atiiens  and  of  Sparta  acquired  such  high  renown,  I  am  con- 
scrfed  by  the  reflection,  that  other  Frenchmen  have  proved  mor^ 
fiMtonate  than  I. 

*  ThU  is  fttw  the  opinion  of  M,  de  Clioiar^l. 
t  For  Ims  V9yag€ piuwaqw  4c  ^  Q^^^' 
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M.  Vial  took  the  trouble  to  ehow  me  Cora»,  whieh  is  but  ft 
Iteap  of  modein  ruine  :  he  also  pointed  out  to  me  the  Bpot  li'ott 
nHiich  the  Rusnans  cannonaded  the  town,  in  1770|  aftttal  epoch 
for  the  Morea,  whose  population  has  einee  been  awept  away  by 
the  maesacrea  of  the  Albanian».  The  narratiTe  eC  Pell^riii'* 
travela  is  dated  from  1715  to  1719  :  aocordlng  to  th&t  writer,  the 
territory  of  Coron  then  comprehended  eighty  Yillag es  ;  I  am  doabt- 
fal  if  fire  or  six  could  now  be  found  within  the  same  diatriet. 
The  rest  of  this  devastated  tract  (belongs  to  Turks,  who  poaeeaa 
three  or  four  thousand  olive-trees,  and  who  consume  the  patrimo* 
»y  of  Aristomenes  in  a  harem  at  Constantinople.  Tears  started 
into  my  eyes,  on  observing  the  hands  of  the  Oreek  slave  steep* 
ed,  to  no  purpose,  in  that  oil  which  nerved  the  arms  of  his  fore* 
others,  to  triumph  over  tyrants. 

The  consul's   house  overlooked  the  Otilf  of  Coron.    Froai 
my  window  I  beheld  the  sea  of  Messenia,  painted  with  the  mosi 
beautiful  azure  :  on  the.  other  side  of  that  sea,  rose  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  snow-capped  Taygetns,  which  Poiybius  justly  eomt* 
pares  to  the  Alps,  but  to  the  Alps  beneath  a  more  lovely  sky« 
On  my  right  extended  the  open  sea,  and  on  my  left,  at  the  ex« 
iremity  of  the  Gulf,  I  discovered  Mount  Ithome,  detached  Hke 
Vesuvius,  which  it  also  resembled  in  its  truncated  summit.    I 
had  not  power  to  force  myself  from  this  spectacle  :  what  reiee* 
tions  are  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  desert  coasts  of  Greece, 
where  nought  is  heard  but  the  eternal  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  billows  !  The  report  of  guns,  fired  from  time 
to  time  against  the  rocks  of  the  Mainottes,  alone  interrupted  these 
dismal  sounds,  by  a  sound  still  more  dismal  ;  and  notlmig  was  to 
be  seen  upon  tiiis  whole  extent  of  sea,  but  the  fleet  of  this  chief 
of  the  barbarians.    It  reminded  me  of  those  American  pirates^ 
who  hoisted  their  bloody  flag  in  an  unknown  region,  and  tookl 
possesion  of  an  enchanting  country^  in  ttie  name  <^  idaveiy  aiHi| 
death  ;  or  rather  fancy  transformed  them  into  the  ships  of  AhutCil 
quitting  the  smoking  ruins  of  Greece,  c^urying  off  the  phinder  of 
the  temples,  the  trophies  of  Olympia,  and  the  broken  slatoes  of 
liberty  and  the  arts. 

On  the  12th,  at  two  in  the  morning,  I  quitted  Conm,  over- 
whelmed with  the  civilities  and  attenti(ms  of  AL  Vial  who  gave 
me  a  letter  (or  the  j^cba  of  the  Hosea,  and  anottier  for  a  Tyirkat 


niiitnL  I  embariM,  with  Jos^h  and  toy  ntw  JaldsBttj,  ia  e 
Mffy  whieh  was  to  coBTey  me  to  die  ueouiUx  ci  the  ParmiaiiB,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Meeeenia.  A  fine  paaMige  of  a  îéw 
tioon,  carried  ut  into  the  bed  of  tiie  largest  river  of  the  Pèk>poa« 
nese,  where  our  little  baric  grounded  for  want  of  water.  The  jan-» 
issary  went  in  quest  of  horses,  to  Nissi,  a  considerable  village,  three 
or  four  miles  up  the  Pamisus.  This  rivea  was  eorered  with  a 
multitude  of  wHd  fowl,  and  I  amused  myself  with  watdiing  their 
BfKMts  till  the  retum  of  the  janissaiy.  Nothing  would  be  to  pleas* 
ing  as  nateai  Mstory,  if  it  were  always  eonnectad  wilh  aie  hisia* 
ly  of  man:  we  should  with  delight  behold  the  migratory  fainia 
quitting  the  unknown  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  renown- 
ed banks  of  the  Cephisus  and  the  Enrotas.  Providence,  in  order 
to  confound  our  vanity,  has  pemdtted  the  animais  to  know 

(before  man  (he  real  extent  of  the  abode  of  man.;  and  an  AmeriJ 
can  bird  might  probd>ly  attract  the  attendon  of  Aristotle  in  aM 
rivers  of  Greece,  when  tlie  philosopher  bad  not  the  slightest  sus^ 
picion  of  the  existence  of  a  new  worid.    Antî<]piity  would  furnish 
ns  in  its  amials  with  numberiess  curious  approximations  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  and  of  armies  would  be  found  connected  with  thé 
pilgrimagee  of  some  solitary  bird,  or  with  the  peaceftd  migrations 
of  the  antelope  or  the  camel. 

The  jamssary  returned  with  a  guide  and  five  horses  ;  twO'for 
*  Ûke  guide  and  three  ethersfor  me,  Joseph,  and  himself.  We  passed 
through  B^ssi,  witich  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  ancient 
Urnei.  I  saw  (he  waywode  for  a  moment  ;  he  was  a  young  and 
veiy  aflhUe  (Sreek,  who  offored  me  confectionary  and  wine  ;  but 
I  decMned  his  hospitality  end  pursued  my  route  to  Tripolizza. 

We  dkected  our  course  towards  Mount  Ithome,  leaving  the 
ruins  of  Messene  on  ow  ri^t  The  abbé  Fourmont,  who  visited 
*these  ruins  seventy  years  ago,  counted  thirfy-eigbt  towere  then 
Irtan^g.  I  thhik  M .  Vial  informed  me  that  nine  of  these  yet 
remained  entire,  together  with  a  considerable  frapoeot  ù[  the 
exterior  wall.  If .  Pouequeville  who  travelled  through  Messenla 
ten  years  before  me,  was  not  alt  Messene.  We  arrived  about 
tltfee  in  the  afternoon  i^  aie  foot  of  ithome,  (he  modem  Mount. 
Vuleaao,  aceordkig  to  D'Anvifle.  I  was  convhM^,#by  an  exam- 
joation  of  this  mowiyn,  how  difficult  it  is  thoroughly  to  under- 
aland  the  anoievit  writers  vritlMnt  tevfaig  seen  tte  phices  of  which 
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fhey  treat.  It  is  evident,  for .  instance,  tliat  Itfesaene  and  the  an* 
dent  Ithome  could  not  comprise  the  mountain  witliin  their  limits, 
and  that  we  ouglit  to  adopt  tlie  signification  assigned  to  the  Oreek 
particle  rrgi  by  M.  Lechevalier,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  pursuit 
of  Hector  by  Achilles,  observe,  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
before  Troy,  and  not  round  Troy. 

We  passed  through  several  viDages,  Chiiasa,  Scala,  Cypar 
fissa,  and  several  others  recently  destroyed  by  the  pacha,  during, 
his  last  expedition  against  the  banditti.    In  all  these  villages  I 
observed  but  one  female  ;  with  her  blue  eyes,  her  majestic  sta- 
ture, and  her  beauty,  she  was  no  disgrace  to  the  blood  of  the 
Heraclides.    Messenia  was  almost  invariably  unfortunate  ;  a  fer- 
tile country  frequently  proves  a  baleful  boon  to  its  inhabitants. . 
From  the  desolation  whidi  reigned  around  me,  it  might  have 
fieen  supposed  tl\at  the  ferocious  Spartams  had  again  been  rav- 
aging the  native  land  of  Aristodemns.    A  great  man  under-   | 
look  to  avenge  a  great  man  :  Epaminondas  reared  the  walls  of   / 
Messene,    Unfortunately  this  town  may  be  charged  with  the    | 
deatii  of  Philopœmen.    The  Arcadians  revenged  it,  and  remov- 
ed the  ashes  of  their  countryman  to  Megalopolis.    I  passed  with 
my  little  caravan  over  precisely  the  same  roads  as  the  funeral 
procession  of  the  last  of  the  Greeks  had  done  about  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Having  skirted  Mount  Ithome,  we  crossed  a  brook  which, 
runs  to  the  north,  and  may,  posûbly,  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Balyra.    I  have  never  defied  the  Muses;  tliey  hav^e  not  struck 
me  blind  like  Thamyris  ;  and  if  I  have  a  lyre,  I  have  not  thrown 
it  into  the  Balyra,  at  the  risk  of  being  transformed  after  my  death 
into  a  nightingale.    I  mean  yet  to  pay  my  devotion  to  the  Nine 
for  a  few  years  longer  ;  after  which  I  shall  forsake  their  altars. 
Anacreons'  crown  of  roses  has  no  attractions  for  me  ;  the  fairest  | 
crown  of  an  old  man  is  his  silver  hair  and  the  recollections  of  an| 
honourable  life. 

Andania  must  have  been  lower  down  on  the  Balyra.  I  should 
have  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  at  least  of  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Merope  ;  but  Andania  was  too  far  out  of  our  track  to  think  of 
looking  for  its  ruins.  An  uneven  plain,  covered  like  the  savan- 
nas of  Florida,  with  long  grass,  and  droves  of  horses,  conducted 
me  to  the  extremity  of  the  basin,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Vu» 


lofty  monntiôlis  of  Arcadia  and  Laeonia.  hycmon  was  before 
U8y  but  a  tittle  to  the  left,  and  We  were  probably  treading  the  soil  cC 
Steoyclarus.  There  I  heard  not  Tyrtasus  singing  at  the  head  of 
ffae  battiAons  of  Sparta;  bat  in  his  stead  I  met  at  this  place  with 
a  Turk  mounted  on  a  good  liorse,  and  attended  by  two  Greeks 
on  foot  Perceiving  me  to  be  a  Frank  by  my  dress,  he  rode  up 
to'  me,  saying  in  French  :  **  A  pretty  country  forsooth  is  this 
Morea  for  trarelMng!  «In  France,  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  I 
Ibund  beds  and  inns  every  where.  I  am  excessively  fatigued  :  £ 
have  come  from  Goron  by  land,  and  am  going  to  Leondari«  Ttt 
what  place  are  yon  bound?" — ^'•To  Tripolisea,"  was  my  reply. 
**  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  Turic,  ^*  We  will  proceed  together  to 
the  kan  of  the  gates,  but  I  am  shockingly  fatigued,  my  dear 
sir."  This  courteous  Turk  was  a  merchant  of  Goron,  who 
had  been  in  France,  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  and  from  Paris  back 
to  Marseilles.* 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  on 
the  confines  of  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  Two  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  form  this  hermfenm,  which  opens  from  north 
to  south.  The  road  gradually  rises  on  the  Messenian  side,  and 
goes  down  again  by  a  very  gentle  descent  towards  Laconia. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  hermsum  where,  according  to  Pausaniaa» 
Orestes,  haunted  by  the  first  apparition  of  the  Eummiides,  bit  off 
one  of  his  fingers. 

Oar  caravan  soon  entered  this  narrow  passage.  We  marched 
in  silence  and  in  fiJe.f  This  road,  notwithstanding  the  summary 
mode  of  administering  justice  adopted  by  the  pacha,  was  unsafe, 
and  we  held  ourselves  in  readBuiess  for  whatever  might  happen. 
At  midnight  we  arrived  at  the  kan,  ûtuated  m  the  midst  of  a 
defile.  The  sound  of  runnfaig  water  and  a  large  tree  announced 
this  pious  foundation  of  a  servant  of  Mahomet  In  Turkey  all  the 
public  institutions  owe  thehr  existence  to  private  individuals;  the 
state  performs  nothing  for  the  state.  These  institutions  are  the 
effect  of  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  not  of  the  love  of  country,  a 
sentiment  unknown  there.    Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a|l 

•  It  il  remarkable,  that  M.  Poucqueville  met  nearly  at  the  same  place  with  a 
Turk  who  gpoke  t-Vench.     Perhaps  it  was  the  same  man. 

•^•  I  know  not  whether  tliis  is  the  same  hermasnm  as  M.  PoaoqueviRe  and  Kb 
^Mnpaotoof  in  Ddsfgrtntie  passed  in  coiaiog  from  NarariA, 
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theee  fomitaiiis,  ^1  (h^e  kaiie»aHUie8«  brid^se^areof  theeadM: 
4imeÊ  of  the  empire,  and  are  falliag  into  rain  :  I  cannot  recollect 
Jiatûig  observed  one  ûogle  modem  (abric  upon  the  road.  Hence 
ire  cannot  but  infer,  that  the  religiou»  fervour  of  the  Muwulmanv 
ji  abakiim^,  and  that  with  religioa  the  social  order  of  the  Turke 
4rawi  near  to  ita  dissolution. 

We  entered  the  kan  throogh  a  stable:  a  ladder  in  the  form  of  a 
veversed  pyramid^  led  us  into  a  dusty  loft  The  Turkish  merchant 
threw  himself  upon  a  mat,  exclaiming:  "  And  this  is  the  best  kan 
kk  the  Morea!  From  Par»  to  Marseilles  1  found  beds  every 
where."  I  strove  to  cheer  his  spirits,  by  offering  him  half  of 
the  supper  whioh  I  had  brought  from  Coron.  ''Ah!  my  dear 
air,"  cried  he,  ''  I  am  so  fatigued,  that  I  am  ready  to  die."  He 
Ihen  groaned,  grasped  his  beard,  and  wiped  hb  forehead  with  a 
abawl,  repeatedly  ejaculating:  ^^  Allah!  Allah!"  He  nevertheless 
ate  with  a  good  appetite  the  portion  of  the  supper  which  he  had 
at  first  refused. 

Quitting  this  good  feUow*  at  day-break  on  the  13th,  I  con» 
tinued  my  journey.  Our  progress  was  very  slow:  instead  of 
tlie  janissary  of  Modon,  who  seemed  bent  on  riding  his  horse  to 
death,  I  had  one  of  a  very  different  disposition.  My  new  guard 
was  a  very  meagre  little  man,  much  mariced  with  the  small-pox, 
^leaking  low  and  deliberatdy,  and  so  full  of  the  dignity  of  his 
tnrban,  that  you  would  have  taken  him  for  some  upstart  fhvourite 
of  fortune.  So  grave  a  personage  was  not  disposed  to  gallop, 
except  when  the  importance  of  the  occasion  required  ;  as  for 
instance,  when  he  perceived  any  passenger  coming.  The 
irreverence  with  which  I  interrupted  the  order  of  march,  some* 
times  running  before,  at  others  to  the  right,  or  left,  and  in  any 
direction  where  I  tiiought  I  discovered  any  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
was  hi^ly  displeasing  to  him,  but  he  durst  not  complain.  In 
other  respects,  I  found  him  trusty,  and  very  disinterested,  for  a 

Turk. 

Another  circumstance  likewise  contributed  to  retard  our 
progress.    The  velvet  in  which  Joseph  was  dressed  in  the  dog- 

*  This  mm,  bulf  Turk  and  hftif  Grec^,  «s  M.  Faurd  luu  «noe  'mfbrmed  mc, 
is  alwajB  travelling  aboat.  He  has  not  the  best  of  characters,  on  acccMint  of 
a»me  transMtSen^  falgblly  «dTSata^ceat  lo  IvttJMlf,  rdsting  to  Ac  eqvii^meBWGC 
in  army* 


àay  çiàÈB  Ibna,  omde  hîm  extremely  aoeomfortftUe.  At  the 
least  motion  of  the  horae^  he  clung  to  the  saddle  ;  his  hat  dropped 
on  one  side,  his  pistols  on  the  other  ;  theae  were  to  be  picked  up^ 
and  poor  Joseph  to  be  set  to  rights  again  upon  his  horse.  Hia 
excellent  teB^[>er  shone  with  new  lustre  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
troubles,  and  his  good  humour  was  absolutely  unalterable. 

Urns  we  were  three  tedious  hours  in  clearing  the  hemueum^ 
which  in  this  part,  strongly  resembles  the  passage  of  the  Appen- 
nines  between  Perouse  and  TamL  We  entered  a  cultivatedf 
plain  which  extends  to  Leondari  We  were  now  in  Arcadia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  D'An- 
ville,  that  Leondari  is  not  Megalopolis.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
former  is  the  ancient  Leuctra,  of  Laeonia  and  in  this  conjec- 
ture M.  Barbie  du  Bocage  coincides.  Whece  then  is  Megal* 
opolis?  Perhaps  at  the  village  of  Slnano.  To  satisfy  myself 
on  this  subject  I  should  have  been  obUged  to  go  out  of  my  way, 
mnd  to  undertake  researches  foreign  to  the  ob^ject  of  my  jour* 
ney.  Besides,  Megalopolis,  which  is  not  celebrated  for  ai^ 
memorable  action,  or  for  any  master-piece  of  the  arts,  couldt 
Bot  have  tempted  my  curiosity,  except  as  a  monument  of  the 
geinna  of  Bpandtiondas^  and  the  biith-place  of  Philopœmea 
and  P<dybiu& 

Leaving  Leomkuv  «  quite  modem  town  en  the  r^ht,  #e 
IHtssed  Ifaroui^  a  wood  of  aged  etergreen  oaks,  the  venerable 
remains  of  a  sacred  forest  A  prodigious  vulture  perched  on 
tile  top  of  a  dead  tree  si^emed  still  to  be  waiting  there  for  the 
passing  of  an  angnr.  We  beheld  the  sun  rise  oli  mount  Bo- 
leon,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  lighted  to  climb  a  road  cut  in  th^ 
lock*  Boads  of  Um  khid  were  denominated  ladder  roads  in  Ar* 
-cadia. 

I  was  not  aUetA  discover  in  the  Mdrea  either  any  Greek  roads 
èr  Roman  ways.  Turkish  causeways  two'  feet  and  an  half  broad; 
cany  you  over  low  and  marshy  spots.  As  there  is  not  a  single 
wheel  carriage  in  this  part  ot  the  Péloponnèse,  these  causeways 
irè  BuflScient  tor  the  asaes  of  the  peasants  and  the  horses  of  the 
#oJdiery.  Nevertheless  Paosanias  and  Peutinger's  map  lay  down 
terendroadïinthe  cfistricts  through  whicb  I  passed,  es^otally  itt 
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the  vîcînitjr  of  Mkotinea.    Bergier  ha»  followerf  fliem  rtty  ftcirtflr- 
rately  in  his  Roads  of  flie  Empire.* 

We  found  oundres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Alphœus  ;  I  eagerly  measured  with  my  eye  the  ravines 
that  %ve  came  to:  all  were  sHent  and  dry.  The  road  leading 
{W>m  Boreon  to  TripoUzza,  first  crosses  desert  plains  and  then 
abruptly  descends  into  a  long  stony  vafiey.  The  sun  scorched 
us.  From  some  thinly  scattered  and  parched  bushes  were 
suspended  grasshoppers  which  were  silent  at  our  approach, 
ïnrt  renewed  their  chirping  as  soon  as  we  had  passed.  No- 
thing was  to  be  heard  but  this  monotonous  sound,  the  trom- 
]pling  of  our  horses,  and  the  phdntive  notes  of  our  guide.  When 
a  Greek  postillion  mounts  his  horse,  he  begins  a  song,  which  he 
continues  till  the  end  of  the  journey.  It  almost  always  consist» 
of  a  long  Btoiy  in  rhyme,  with  wMch  the  descendants  of  Linus 
beguile  the  tedious  hours.  The  stanzas  are  numerous,  the  tune 
melancholy,  and  very  much  like  the  ah*s  of  our  old  French  balladsw 
One  in  particular,  which  must  be  very  common^  for  I  heard  it  all 
tlie  waj  from  Ooron  to  Athens  reminded  me  in  a  striking 
manner  of  the  song  : 

Mod  coeur  obamié  de  sa  chainey  be. 

Were  these  tunes  introduced  into  the  Morea  tyy  fhe  Ven€S 
tians?  or  did  the  French,  excefKng  in  the  ballad,  happen  to 
€^ime  in  with  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  ?  Are  these  tunes  a»- 
cient?  If  they  be,  do  they  belong  to  the  second  school  of  music 
among  the  Greeks,  or  owe  their  origin  to  the  Olympic  ages? 
These  questions  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  more  competent 
judges  than  myself.  But  I  can  still  fancy  that  I  hear  the  songs 
of  my  unfortunate  guides,  in  the  night,  in  the  day-time,  at  sun* 
rise,  at  sun-set,  in  the  solitudes  of  Arcadia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  the  deserts  of  Argos,  of  Corinth  and  of  Megara, 
places  where  the  voice  of  the  Menades  no  longer  resounds, 
where  the  concerts  of  the  Mufies  have  ceased,  where  the  wreteh- 

•  Peuiiager'a  map  cannot  be  eironeoas  at  least  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
tha  roads,  since  tliey  are  marked  in  that  eurioua  monument,  which  is  nothing  bat 
a  book  of  the  roads  of  the  ancients.  Tho  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  caloulstion  of 
tlie  disUoees,  and  especially  with  reference  to  G«C|I  whert  the  abrcTiatioa  k^- 
may  sometimes  be  taken  for  /«ya  or  le^ù. 
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)tdi  Clf«Mik  fte«ma  osly  to  de;ploi«  ia  doleful  strains  the  calamilieB 
of  bn  Gountiy. 
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Three  leagues  from  Tripolizza  we  met  two  officers  of  the 
li^acha'â  guards,  who  were  traveUing  post  like  mjsclf.  They 
were  belabouring  the  horses  and  the  postillion  with  whips  of 
jAînoceros  skin.  They  stopped  when  they  saw  me,  and  asked 
for  my  arms,  which  I  refused  to  give  them.  The  janissary  de- 
Bired  Joseph  to  tell  me  their  only  motive  was  curiosity,  and  that  I 
might  demand  their  arms  if  I  pleased.  On  this  condition  I 
agreed  to  gratify  the  spahis  :  we  exchanged  arms  ;  they  examined 
iny  pistols  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  last  discharged  them 
over  my  head. 

I  had  been  cautioned  never  to  put  up  with  the  jokes  of  a 
TuriE,  if  I  would  not  expose  myself  to  a  thousand  insults.  I 
tiave  since  found,  at  various  times  the  veiy  great  utility  of  this 
advice  :  a  Turk  becomes,  as  tractable  if  he  sees  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  him,  as  he  is  insolent  if  he  perceives  that  you  are. 
f  should,  however,  have  had  no  need  of  such  a  caution  on  this 
occasion  ;  the  joke  seemed  to  be  carried  too  far  for  me  not  to 
resent  it  Clipping  spurs  to  my  horse,  I  rode  up  to  the  Turks, 
and  fired  their  own  pistols,  so  close  to  their  faces,  that  the  priming 
sporched  the  whiskers  of  the  younger  spahi.  An  explanation 
ensued  between  these  officers  and  the  janissary,  who  told  them 
that  I  was  a  Frenchman.  There  are  po  Turkish  civilities  but 
what  they  paid  me  on  receiving  this  intimation.  They  offered 
me  a  pipe,  charged  my  arms,  and  returned  them  to  me.  I 
thought  it  right  to  keep  the  advantage  which  they  gave  me, 
and  merely  directed  Joseph  to  load  their  pistols  for  them.  These 
two  hair-brained  fellows  tlien  tried  to  persuade  me  to  ride  a  race 
with  them,  which  I  declined,  and  they  left  us.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  that  I  was  not  the  first  Frenchman  they  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  that  tlicir  pacha  was  well  acquainted  with  my 
countrymen. 

*  Spon  oonH  not  help  notieing  îû  Greece  a  tnne  exactly  like  that  of  Heveilr 
Uz^vouêf  hdU  eAtbrtnie;  and  h^  e-cn  arousad  bimficlf  witU  CAfiiposing  wortb  fo» 
Û  ia  mtodcrn  Greek. 
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An  accurate  description  of  Tripolizza,  the  eapitat  of  ihe 
Korea,  is  giTen  by  M.  Poucqueville.  I  had  not  yet  seen  a  com- 
pletely  Turkish  town  :  its  red  Doofa,  its  minarets,  and  its  domes, 
therefore  struck  me  in  a  pleasing  manner  at  the  first  view.  Tri- 
polizza  is,  nevertheless,  situated  in  a  very  n^ked  part  o|  the  valley 
of  Tegéa,  and  beneath  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Maenalion,  which 
seemed  to  be  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure.  My  janissary  took 
me  to  a  Greek,  who  was  acquainted  with  M.  Vial.  The  consul» 
as  I  have  alread|y  mentioned,  had  given  me  a  letter  for  the  pacha. 
^Hie  day  after  my  arrivai,  being  the  14th  of  August,  I  went  to  his 
excellency's  drogman  ;  I  requested  him  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  my  travelling  firman  as  much  as  possible,  and  of  the  order 
necessary  for  passing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  drogman, 
a  young  man  with  an  intelligent  and  subtle  countenance,  answered 
in  Italian,  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  not  well  ;  that,  in  the 
next,  the  pacha  had  just  gone  to  his  women;  that  a  pacha  waa 
not  to  be  talked  to  in  that  manner;  that  1  n^ust  wait,  and  that 
the  French  were  always  in  a  huny. 

I  replied,  that  it  was  only  out  of  form  that  I  had  applied  for 
ftrmans,  as  my  French  passport  sufficed  for  travelling  in  Turkey» 
now  at  peace  with  my  country;  and  that,  since  they  had  not  the 
leisure  to  favour  mc  with  them,  I  would  set  off  vrithout  firmans, 
and  without  delivering  the  consults  letter  to  the  pacha. 

I  went  away,  but  in  an  hour  the  drogman  sent  for  me.  I 
found  him  more  tractable,  either  judging  from  my  tone  that  I 
was  a  person  of  consequence,  or  apprehensive  lest  I  should  find 
means  to  lay  my  complaints  before  his  master.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  his  greatness^  to  speak  to  l^m  concerning  my 
business. 

Accordingly,  two  hours  afterward^,  a  Tartar  came  to  fetch  me, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  residence  of  the  pacha.  His  palace  is 
a  large  quadrangular  building  of  wood,  with  a  very  spacious  court 
in  the  centre,  and  galleries  running  round  the  four  sides  of  this 
court.  I  was  directed  to  wait  in  an  apartment,  where  I  found 
some  Greek  priests  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Morea.  These  papas 
and  their  patriarch  talked  much,  and  had  precisely  the  loose  and 
debased  manners  of  the  Greek  courtiers  in  the  times  of  the  east- 
em  empire.  I  had  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  bustle  which  I 
observed»  that  a  brilliant  reception  was  preparing  for  me  :  tte 


Idea  of  this  ceremony  threw  me  into  some  embairassmeiit  Mf 
clothes  were  the  worse  for  wear,  my  boots  covered  with  dust,  my 
,liair  in  disorder,  and  my  beard  like  Hector's — barba  aquoHàa.  I 
liad  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  an4  looked  more  like  a  soldier 
who  had  passed  the  night  in  the  open  field,  than  a  stranger  goings 
to  Aè  levee  of  a  gradée» 

Joseph,  who  pretended  to  be  an  adept  in  eastern '«tiquettei 
had  forced  me  to  put  on  this  cloak,  as  he  disMked  my  short  coat: 
he  Insisted  on  attending  me  with  the  janissary,  19  order  to  do  me 
honour.  He  accordingly  walked  behind  me  without  boots, 
bare-footed  and  bare*Iegged,  and  with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  over 
his  hat.  Thus  handsomely  equipped,  he  was  unluckily  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  palace.  The  guards  would  not  suffer  him  to 
pass:  and  I  had  such  difficulty  to  refrain  from  laughing,  that  I 
could  not  seriously  protest  against  his  exclusion.  His  preten- 
sion to  the  turban  was  the  cause  of  his  dj^ppointment,  and  he 
had  only  a  distant  prospect  of  the  honours  to  which  he  had 
aspired. 

After  two  hours  of  tedious  delay,  expectation  and  impatiencci 
I  was  introduced  into  the  pacha's  apartment  I  beheld  a  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  with  a  handsome  countfenance,  seated,  or 
rather  reclined  on  a  divan,  dressed,  in  a  silk  caftan,  having  t 
dagger  enriched  with  diamonds  at  his  girdle,  and  a  white 
turban  on  his  head.  An  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  respect- 
fully occupied  a  place  on  his  right — ^perhaps  it  might  be  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  Greek  drogman  was  sitting  at  his  feet,  while 
three  pages  standing,  held  pastils  of  amber,  silver  nippers,  and 
fire  for  lighting  the  pipe.  My  janissary  r^nained  at  the  door  of 
the  room. 

I  advanced,  saluted  his  excellency,  by  putting  my  hand  on 
my  heart,  presented  the  consul's  letter,  and  availing  myself  of,, 
the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  French,  I  took  a  seat  without  wait- 
ing  to  be  invited.  Osman  inquired  whence  I  came,  whither  I 
was  going,  and  what  was  my  business  with  htm.  I  replied,  that 
I  was  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  that  on  my  way  to  the 
holy  city  of  the  Christians,  I  had  visited  the  Morea,  to  sec  tlie 
Roman  antiquities,*  that  I  requested  a  traveUing  firman,  by 

*  The  Greeks  are  called  Romans  by  the  Turk  ;  conBequently,  trhatcver  belongs 
t*  t}'X  fbrracr  p^optc,  is  diitingniBhed  by  the  same  «ppelUtioo» 
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aiea]i3'#f  whkk  I  lal^  |irooiire  (iorsea,  àJo/A  an  order  fer  pipi^ 
tMRg  the  i$Uumi8.  The  pucli^  miswerei),  Umt  I  was  welcome  ; 
IM<  I  might  tee  whatever  I  pleMecl,  and  that  he  would  grant  m^ 
ibe  finnums*  lie  tbea  a«ked  if  I  was  a  n^ilHary  man,  and  if  | 
)^d  aeeompamed  the  Freoeh  expedition  in  Egypt.  This  q,iie«« 
tlon  embarrassed  me,  being  totally  ignorant  with  what  intention 
it  was  pvi^,  t  replied,  that  I  had  formerly  served  my  country, 
bot  that  I  had  never  been  in  Egypt.  Osm^  immediately  relieved 
me  from  my  perplexity;  he  frankly  told  me  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir;  that  be  had 
been  extreMûcly  well  treated  by  my  countrymen,  and  should  never 
Ibrget  them. 

1  lu^l  not  expected  the  honours  of  coffee,  and  yet  I  obtained 
thepn  ;  I  then  com|^ained  of  the  insult  oSered  to  one  of  my  atten- 
dants, and  Osman  proposed  to  me  to  order  twenty  strokes  of  the 
bastinado  to  be  inflicted  before  my  face  on  the  delis  who  had 
detained  Joseph.  This  indemnity  I  declined,  and  was  eatisfied 
with  tlie  good  will  of  the  pacha.  I  quitted  him,  highly  pleased 
with  my  interview  :  though  it  is  true  that  I  was  obhged  to  pay 
pretty  handsomely  at  the  door  for  the  flatteriag  distinctiona  which 
I  had  received.  How  fortunate,  if  the  Turks  in  office  were  to 
employ  this  simplicity  of  manners  ^d  of  justice  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  whom  they  govern  !  on  the  contrary,  they  are  tyrants^ 
who,  tortured  with  the  th|rst  pf  gold,  without  remorse  epill  inno- 
cent blood  to  appease  it. 

I  returned  to  the  house  of  my  host,  preceded  by  my  janissary, 
and  followed  by  Joseph  who  had  forgotten  his  disgrace  :  I  passed 
near  some  ruins  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  antique  construc- 
tion. I  now  awoke  from  a  species  of  distraction,  into  which  I  had 
been  thrown  by  the  late  seenes  with  the  two  Turkish  officers,  th^ 
drogman  and  the  pacha;  I  found  myself  all  at  once,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fields  of  the  Tegeans  :  and  1,  a  Frank,  in  a  short  coat  and 
a  large  hat,  had  just  received  an  audience  of  a  Tartar,  in  a  long 
rabe  and  turban,  in  the  heart  of  Greece. 

M.  Barbie  du  Bocage  justly  complains  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
our  maps  of  the  Morea,  in  wMch  even  the  capital  of  that  pro* 
▼ince  is  very  often  omitted.  This  negligence  arrises  from  a 
change  in  the  Turkish  government  in  this  part  of  Greece.  There 
Tjras  formerly  a  saogjae  who  resided  at  Coron.    Tiie  Moi^ 


hn^iag  hecùme  a  paelAMc,  the  paelMi  haB  tf ^d  his  residcnee  at 
Tripolfflsa,  aË  a  more  central  f^mat  As  to  mtuatkm  I  hav« 
femarked»  that  tiie  Turks  are  p^tîétûf  indifferent  to  the  beaa- 
lies  of  nature*  In  this  respect  they  hare  not  the  deMcacy  of 
Ûie  Arahs,  for  wh<nn,  the  charms  of  climate  and  position  have 
«troBg  tdldrements,  and  who,  to  this  day,  deplore  tho  loss  at 
Orenada. 

Tripoli^»!,  however,  though  vary  obscure,  is  not  wholly  un- 
known. M.  PoucqueviHe  writes  the  name  Tripolitza:  Pellegrin 
speaks  of  it,  and  calls  it  Trepolezaa  ;  D' Anville,  Trapolizsa  ;  M. 
de  Ghoiseul,  Tripolieza;  and  other  travellers  have  followed  this 
4>rtbogniphy.  D' Anville  observes  that  Tripolizza  is  not  Mantinea. 
It  is  a  modem  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  between 
Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Orchomenus« 

A  Tartar  brought  me  in  the  evening  my  travelfing  firman,  and 
and  ^e  order  for  passing  the  irtfamus.  The  Turks,  in  estabttslH 
ing  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  Constantinople,  have  manifesll]^ 
retained  several  of  the  customs  of  the  conquered  nation.  The 
'institution  of  posts  in  Tuikey  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  introduced 
hy  the  Rinnan  emperors  :  you  pay  for  no  horses  ;  the  weight  of 
your  baggage  is  fixed  ;  and  wherever  you  go,  you  may  inôtt  on  be* 
ing  gratmtously  supplied  with  provisions.  I  would  not  avail  myself 
of  tfiese  magnificent  but  odious  privileges,  winch  press  heavily  on 
a  people  unfortunate  enou^  without  them,  but  paid  wherever  I 
went  for  my  hones  and  entertainment,  like  a  tmveller  without 
protection  ihd  without  firman. 

Tripolizsa  being  an  absolutely  modem  town,  I  left  it  on  the 
15th,  for  Sarte,  which  1  was  anxious  to  reach.  I  was  obliged  to 
retrace  my  steps  as  it  were  ;  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
liad  I  first  visited  Laconia,  going  by  way  of  Calamatc.  Proceed- 
ing westward,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  TripoBzEa,  we 
stopped  to  examine  some  ruin».  They  proved  to  be  tiiose  of  a 
Greek  convent  destroyed  by  the  Albanians,  at  the  time  of  the 
Knsâan  expedition;  but  in  the  avails  of  this  convent  may  be  dis- 
cerned fragments  of  beautiful  architecture,  and  stones  covered 
with  inscriptions  worked  into  them.  I  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  attempting  to  make  out  one  to  tlie  left  of  the  principal  door  of 
*e  church.  The  letters  were  in  the  best  style,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion appeared  to  me  to  run  altemafeely  from  right  to  left,  and 


^  TKAVBisM  IS  atiBBCÈ,  FMLBBTUIE, 

from  kft  <•  rifbt:  irWcJi  is  not  aJwaya  ai^ifldication  of  higji  and. 

\^  The  character  were  rerersed  from  the  position  of  the 
r«' which  «raa  split,  placed  very  high,  and  partly  covered  with 
^rtar.  1  could  decipher  nothing  but  the  word  TEGEATES 
which  rejoiced  me  ahnost  as  much  aa  if  1  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Tegea  must  have  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  convent.  In  the  neighbouring  fields  arc 
found  great  numbers  o(  medals.  I  bought  three  of  a  peasant, 
but  they  afforded  me  no  light.  He  sold  them  very  dear  ;  for  the 
Greeks  have  began  to  learn  of  travellers  the  value  of  their  anti- 
quities. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in  wandering  among  tliese 

niUiSf  I  discovered  a  much  more  modem  inscription.-  This  was 
ite  name  of  M.  Fauvel,  written  with  a  lead  pencil  upon  a  wall. 
fione  but  a  traveller  can  know  what  pleasure  is  felt  on  meeting 
unexpectedly,  in  a  remote  and  unknown  spot,  with  a  name  that 
i^minds  you  of  yonr  country. 

We  continued  our  route  in  a^  north-western  direction.    After 

travelling  for  three  hours  over  half  cultivated  lands,  we  entered  a 

desert,  which  extends  to  the  valley  of  Laconia.    The  dry.  bed  of 

%.iorreni  served  us  for  a  road  :  we  followed  its  windings  through  a 

JabyriAth  of  mountains  of  no  great  height,  all  resembling  each 

other,  their  summits  being  naked,  and  their  sides  covered  with  a 

species  of  dwarf  ever-green  oak,  with  leaves  like  the  holly.    On 

the  edge  of  this  channel,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  these  hills 

we  came  to  a  kan,  overshadowed  by  two  sycamorei^  and  cooled 

by  a  little  fountain.    We  allowed  some  rest  to  our  beasts,  for  we 

bad  been  ten  hours  on  horseback.   The  only  refreshment  we 

could  meet  with  was  goat's  milk  and  a  few  almonds.   We  set  out 

ag^n  before  sun-set,  «id  stopped  at  eleven  in  a  narrow  valley,  on 

the  bank  of  another  channel,  which  retained  a  small  quantity  of 

water. 

The  road  which  we  were  pursuing,  passed  through  no  place  of 
celebrity  :  it  might,  at  most,  have  been  traversed  perhaps  by  the 
troops  of  Sparta  when  they  marched  to  attack  tliose  of  Tegea,  in 
the  early  wars  of  Lacedaemon.  There  was  nothing  upon  this 
road  but  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Scotitas,  towards  the  passage  of  Her- 
mes ;  and  all  these  mountains  together,  must  have  fermed  dlKerenl 
branches  of  Pamon,  Cronius,  and  Olympui» 
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Oil  the  20th  at  day-break,  we  saddled  our  horses.    The  janis- 
sary fiaid  his  prayers,  washed  his  elbows,  his  beard  and  his  hands, 
turned  towards  the  east,  as  if  to  summon  the  light,  and  we  set  off. 
As  we  approached  Laconia,  the  mountains  began  to  be  more 
elevated,  and  to  exhibit  a  few  clumps  of  trees:  the  rallies  were 
narrow  and  rugged  ;  and  some  of  them,  though  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  reminded  me  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and  the  magnificent 
forests  in  the  back-ground.     At  noon,  we  discovered  a  kan,  as 
wretched  as  that  where  we  stopped  the  preceding  day,  though  it 
was  decorated  with  the  Ottoman  flag.     These  were  the  only  two 
habitations  wc  had  met  with  in  a  space  of  twenty-two  leagues  : 
so  that  fatigue  and  hunger  obliged  us  to  make  a  longer  stay  than 
was  agreeable,  in  this  filthy  kennel.    Tlie  master  of  the  place,  an 
aged  Turk,  with  a  most  repulsive  countenance,  was  sitting  in  a 
loft  above  the  stables  of  the  kan  ;  the  goats  clambered  up  to  him, 
and  surrounded  him  with  their  excrements.    In  this  sweet  place 
he  received  us,  and  without  condescending  to  rise  from  his  dung- 
hifl,  to  direct  some  refreshment  to  be  brought  for  tlie  Christian 
dogs,  he  shouted  with  a  terrible  voice,  when  a  poor  Greek  boy, 
qmte  naked,  and  his   body  swollen  with  fever  and  flogging^ 
brought  UB  some  ewe's  milk  in  a  vessel  disgustingly  dirty.    I  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  drink  even  this  at  my  ease,  for  the  goats  and 
their  kids  crowded  round  me  to  snatch  a  piece  of  biscuit  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.     I  had  eaten  of  the  bear  and  the  sacred  dog 
with  the  savages  ;  I  have  since  partaken  of  the  repast  of  the  Be- 
douins, but  I  never  met  with  any  thmg  to  be  compared  with  this 
first  kan  of  Laconia.    It  was  nearly^^  the  same  spot  however, 
that  the  flocks  of  Menelaus  grazed,  and  that  he  entertained  Tele- 
machus.    "  They  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  king  ;  the  attcn 
dants  conducted  the  victims  ;  they  also  brought  generous  wine, 
while  their  wives,  their  foreheads  adorned  witli  clean  fillets,  pre- 
pared tlie  repast."* 

We  left  the  kan  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  five,  we 
reached  an  elevation  of  the  mountains,  whence  we  descried 
before  us  Mount  Taygetus,  which  I  had  already  seen  from  the 
opposite  side.  Misitra  situated  at  its  foot,  and  the  valley  of 
Laconin. 

•  Odj-sg.  Book  IV. 
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We  descencled  b/  a  kind  of  stair-case  eut  in  the  rock  a»  si 
Mount  Boreon  ;  aad  percetred  a  tight  bridge,  of  a  single  arch, 
elegantly  thrown  over  a  smalJ  river,  and  connecting  two  hi^  hills. 
On  reaching  the  river,  we  forded  its  limpid  current,  among  tall 
reeds,  and  beautiful  rose-laurels  in  full  flower.  This  river,  which 
I  thus  passed  without  knowing  its  name,  was  the  Eurotas.  A  tor- 
tuous valley  opened  before  us,  winding  round  several  small  hills, 
nearly  alike  in  form;  and  having  the  appearance  of  artificial 
mounds,  or  tumuli.  W^c  followed  these  windings,  and  at  night- 
fall arrived  at  Misitra* 

M^  Vial  bad  given  me  a  letter  for  one  of  the  principal  Turka 
of  Misitra,  named  Ibrahim  Bey.  We  aliglited  in  his  court  yard, 
and  his  slaves  ushered  me  into  the  strangers'  apartment,  which 
was  fuU  ot  Mussulmans,  travellers  like  mysetf,  and  Ibrahim's 
guests.  I  took  my  place  among  them  on  the  divan,  and  like 
them,  hung  up  my  arms  against  the  wall  over  my  head.  Joseph 
and  my  janissary  did  the  same.  Nobody  asked  me  who  I  was,  or 
whence  I  came  :  each  continued  to  smoke,  to  sleep,  or  to  con- 
verse with  his  neighbour,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  me. 

Our  host)  to  whom  M.  Vial's  letter  had  been  carried,  soon 
entered  the  room.  Ibrahim,  about  sixty  years  old,  bad  a  mild 
4md  open  countenance.  He  came  to  me,  took  me  cordially  by 
aie  hand,  blessed  me,  endeavoured  to  pronounce  the  word  bon, 
half  in  French',  half  in  Italian,  and  seated  himself  by  my  side. 
He  spoke  in  Greek  to  Joseph,  desiring  him  to  tell  me  that  he 
begged  I  would  excuse  him,  if  he  did  not  receive  lAe  so  well  as 
he  could  have  wished;  tMfl^he  had  a  little  child  ill  ;  wtjigliolOy 
he  repeated  in  Italian,  and  this  almost  turned  his  head — mija 
tornar  la  testa,  said  he  ; — at  the  same  time  pressing  his  turbaft 
with  both  his  hands.  I  should  certainly  not  have  gone  to  Sparta 
to  look  for  paternal  aflfection  in  ail  the  simplicity  of  nature  :  and 
yet  an  aged  Tartar  displayed  this  moving  sentknent  on  the  tomb 
of  those  mothers  who,  when  delivering  the  shield  to  their  son^ 
addressed  them  in  these  words  ;— ^  tav,  i"  «ri  ràv — eillier  this  or 
upon  this. 

Ibrahim  left  me  in  a  few  minuets  to  go  and  attend  his  son. 
fie  ordered  a  pipe  and  cofife  to  be  brought  me,  but  as  it  wa? 
past  the  usual  hour  for  supper,  I  was  obliged  to  do  as  well  as  I 
could  without  pilau,  though  I  should  have  liked  it  exceedingly 


IfOTPT,  AND  BABBABT.  ^ 

WeUy  hBfiiig  eaten  mcartéty  any  tbing  for  the  last  tweiitj*foinr 
liotin.  Joseph  took  a  sausage  out  of  his  bag,  and  slipped  a  bit 
BOW  and  then  into  his  mouth,  lu^rceived  by  the  Turks  :  he  se- 
cretly offered  some  to  the  janisaaiy,  who  turned  away  with  « 
look  of  mingled  pity  and  horror. 

1  made  up  my  mind,  and  lay  down  on  the  diran,  in  a  eomer 
of  the  room.  A  grated  window  opened  upon  the  valley  of  La* 
conia,  on  which  the  moon  threw  an  admirable  light  Leaning 
on  my  elbow,  I  gaaed  on  the  sky,  the  valley,  the  summits  of 
Taygetus,  brilliant  or  sombre^  according  as  they  were  in  the 
light  or  shades  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  was  in 
ihe  native  country  of  Helen  and  JUenafams.  I  gave  way  to 
those  reflections  which  every  person  may  make,  and  myself  with 
more  reason  than  many  others,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  des- 
tiny. How  many  places  had  already  witnessed  my  slumbers, 
either  peaceful  or  perturbed  !  How  many  times  by  the  radianee 
of  the  same  luminaries  had  I,  in  the  forests  of  America,  on  the 
roads  of  Germany,  on  the  moors  of  England,  in  the  plains  of  Italy^ 
on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  indulged  in  the  same  ideas  respecting 
the  agitations  of  lifOi* 

An  old  Turk,  apparently  a  man  of  high  distinction,  drew 
me  from  these  reflections  io  convince  me  in  a  still  more  sensi* 
ble  manner  that  I  was  fiur  from  my  country.  He  lay  at  my  feel 
on  the  divan:  he  turned,  he  sat  up,  he  sighed,  he'  called  his 
slaves,  he  sent  them  away  again,  and  waited  for  day-l^t  with 
impatience.  Day-li^t  came  (August  17):  the  Tartar  surround^ 
ed  by  his  attendants,  some  kneeling,  others  standing,  took  off  his 
turban,  looked  at  himself  in  a  bit  of  broken  glass,  combed  hia 
beard,  curled  hia  whiskers,  and  rubbed  his  cheeks  to  give  them 
animation4  Having  thus  finished  his  toilet,  he  majestically  de^ 
parted,  slipshod,  and  giving  me  a  look  of  infimte  disdain. 

My  host  entered  some  time  afterwards  with  his  sob  in  hia 
arms.  This  poor  child,  sallow,  and  wasted  with  a  fever,  was 
stark  naked.  He  had  amulets  and  various  kinds  of  spells  hang- 
ing from  his  neck.  The  frither  set  him  on  my  knee,  and  I  waa 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  history  of  his  illness.  The  boy  had  taken 
all  flie  bark  in  (he  Morea  ;  he  had  been  bled  (and  this  was  the 
real  disease);  his  mother  had  fastened  charms  about  him,  an^ 
placed  a  turban  ever  the  tomb  of  a  Santon^  but  ail  in  vain. 


8d  TRAYEhB  IN  0B££OEy  PALSBTUIE» 

Ibrahim  concladed  with  asking  if  I  knew  of  any  remed^r.  I 
Mccrfleeted  that  when  I  was  a  child,  I  had  been  cuned  of  a  ferer 
fojdkie  plant,  little  eentauiy  ;  I  recommended  the  use  of  it  witii 
all  the  gravity  of  a  professional  man.  But  what  was  centaury  ? 
I  pretended  that  the  virtues  of  centaury  hadheen  discovered  by 
a  certain  physician  of  th4t  neighbourhood,  named  Chiron,  who 
acampered  over  the  mountains  on  horseback.  A  Greek  de- 
clared, that  he  had  known  this  Chiron,  who  resided  at  Calamate, 
and  generally  rode  a  gray  horse.  We  were  still  in  consultation^ 
when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  Turk,  whom  I 
knew  by  his  green  turban  to  be  a  minister  of  the  law.  He  came 
up  to  us,  took  the  child's  head  between  both  his  hands  and  de- 
voutly pronounced  a  prayer  :  such  is  the  character  of  piety  ;  it  is 
affecting,  it  is  respectable  even  in  the  most  mischievous  religions. 

I  had  sent  the  janissaiy  to  procure  horses  and  a  guide,  with 
the  intention  of  first  visiting  Amyclee,  and  then  the  ruins  of  Spar^ 
ta,  where  I  supposed  myself  to  be.  While  I  awaited  his  re- 
^  turn,  Ibrahim  sent  me  in  breakfast  in  the  Turkish  style.  I  was 
'  fl^  reclined  on  the  divan  ;  beside  me  was  «ct  an  extremely  low 
table  :  a  slave  supplied  me  with  the  necessaries  for  washing  ;  a 
pullet  hashed  in  rice  was  then  brought  on  a  wooden  platter,  and  I 
helped  myself  with  my  fingers.  After  the  pullet,  a  kind  of  ragout 
of  mutton  was  sent  up  in  a  copper  basin,  and  this  was  followed 
by  figs,  olives,  grapes,  and  cheese,  to  which,  according  to  Guil* 
let,  Misitra  owes  its  name.*  Between  each  dish,  a  slave  pour- 
ed water  over  my  hands,  and  anotlier  gave  me  a  towel  of  coarse 
but  veiy  white  cloth.  I  declined,  from  courtesy,  to  drink  any 
wiiie  ;  and,  after  my  coffee,  I  was  offered  soap  for  my  mustaches. 

lAring  this  repast,  the  chief  of  the  law  had,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Joseph,  asked  me  several  questions.  He  was  desirous  to 
know  my  motive  for  travelling,  as  I  was  neither  a  merchant  nor  a 
physician.  I  replied,  that  I  was  travelling  to  see  foreign  naHons, 
and  especially  the  Greeks,  who  were  dead.  This  produced  a 
laugh.  He  replied,  that  as  I  had  come  to  Turkey,  I  ought  to 
have  learned  the  Turkish  language.    I  hit  upon  a  reason  for  my 

*  M.  Scrofani  haft  followed  liim  in  this  opiaioD.    If  SpArU  derived  itt  name 
from  the  brooms  growing  in  its  territory^  and  not  from  Spartus,  the  son  of  Amy- 
\  cIq0,  or  Sparte,  the  wife  of  Ltoed^mon^  that  of  Misitra  might  certiinty  have 

been  borrowed  from  cheese* 
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traveb^  namb  mare  comprefaensibie  to  ban,  w&en  I  told  him  ifaat 
I  vma  a  pilgrim  gcung  to  JenictaleBEi^  Had|g|t  /  /la^gt  !*  exclaimed 
he,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Religion  b  a  sort  of  imiTersal 
UagOBf^^  anderstood  by  all  mankind.  This  Turk  was  imahle  Uf 
eoitcei¥e  how  I  could  quit  my  country  from  the  mere  mptiTe  of 
curiosity;  but  he  thought  it  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  under- 
take a  long  journey  with  d  view  to  offer  up  my  prayers  at  a 
tombi  to  pray  to  God  for  some  blessings  or  for  deliyerance  from 
some  affiiction.  Ibrahim  who  when  he  brought  his  son,  hadask«> 
cd  if  I  had  any  children,  was  persuaded  that  I  was  going  to  Jeru<» 
aalem  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  issue*  I  have  seen  the  sa« 
rages  of  the.  new  world  indifferent  to  my  foreign  manners,  but 
attentively  only,  like  the  Tttrks^  to  my  arms  and  my  religion,  that  i» 
to  say,  to  the  two  things  which  protect  man  in  his  spiritual  and 
corporeal  relations.  This  Unanimous  coincidence  of  all  nationif 
in  regard  to  religion,  and  this  dmplicity  of  ideas,  have  appeared 
to  me  to  be  worthy  of  remark* 

For  the  rest,  this  strangers'  apartment,  in  which  I  took  my 
repa^  exhibited  an  impressiire  scene,  which  forcibly  reminds 
me  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  East    All  Ibrahim's  guesta 
were  not  rich  ;  very  far  from  it  :  some  eyen  were  actually  beggars* 
They,  neTertheless»  sat  upon  the  same  divan  with  Turks,  who 
bad  a  numerous  retinue  of  horses  and  slaves.    Joseph,  and  my 
janissary,  were  treated  like  myself^  except  that  they  were  not  in- 
vited to  n^  table.    Ibrahim  saluted  all  his  guests  with  equal  cor* 
diality,  spoke  to  all,  and  supplied  all  with  refreshments.    Among 
them  were  mendicants  in  rags,  to  whom  the  slaves  respectfully 
carried  coffee.    Here  we  recognise  the  charitable  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  virtue  of  hospitality  which  the  Turks  have 
learned  of  the  Arabs  ;  but'this  fraterni^  of  the  turban,  steps  not 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  door:  for  the  slave  who  has  drunk 
toffee  with  his  bostj  perhaps  has  his  head  cut  off  at  his  depar- 
ture, by  order  of  tiiis  same  host   I  have,  nevertheless,  read,  and 
been  informed,  that  in  Asia,  there  are  still  Turkish  families  who 
retain  the  manners,  the  simplicity^,  and  the  candour  of  tiie  early 
ages,  and  I  believe  it!;  for  Ibrahim  is  certainly  one  of  tiie  most 
venerable  men  I  ever  met  with. 

^  A  pilgrim  !  a  pilgrk»! 

O 
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The  janksaty  retimied  wMi  a  giride,  who  oifereé  lae  ]ioHft0 
uot  only  for  Amycls,  but  aiso  for  Argos.  He  asked  a  {irice 
which  I  agreed  to  gire.  The  miBister  of  the  Iwnt,  who  witeesa- 
ed  the  bargain,  rose  in  a  transport  of  anger.  He  told  me,  throng^ 
my  interpreter,  that  since  I  was  travelfing  to  study  the  clianM»- 
ters  of  people,  I  ought  to  know  that  I  had  to  deal  with  rogaee; 
that  these  feHoW^  were  robbing  me;  that  they  deniiaiiâedan  ex- 
traordinary price,  though  I  had  no  occasion  to  grre  them  any 
thing,  since  I  was  provided  with  a  finman  ;  and,  anally,  that  I 
Was  completely  their  dope.  He  then  departed,  boiling  with  in- 
dignation ;  bnt  I  eould  percehre,  that  Jig  ^nras  not  so  mneb  aiA* 
mated  by  a  lore  of  justice,  as  shocked  at  my  stopidity. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  I  set  out  for  Amj^fe^  now  Sclabo- 
chorion,  accompanied  by  my  new  guide,  and  a  Greek  cic^vonei 
very  good  tempered,  but  extremely  ignoranl  We  took  the 
road  to  the  plain,  at  the  foot  o£  Taygetus,  following  shady  and 
very  agreeble  by-paths,  leading  between  gardens  irrigated  bf 
streamlets  which  descended  from  the  mountain,  and  planted  with 
mulberry,  fig,  and  sycamore  trees.  We.  also  saw  i^  them  abqD* 
dance  of  water-melens,  grapes,  cucumbers,  and  herbs  of  difiect 
ent  kinds  ;  from  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  similarity  of  pro^ 
duce,  a  traveller  might  imagine  himself  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
diambery .  We  passed  the  'Hasa,  and  arrived  at  Amycln,  where 
I  found  nothing  but  tlie  nnns  of  a  dosses  Greek  chapelf»  desM^* 
ished  by  the  Albanians  ;  situated  at  some  distance  £rom  one  ano« 
Iher,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields.  The  temple  of  ApoUo, 
that  of  Eurotas,  at  Onga,  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthus,  have  all  disafi- 
peared.  I  could  not  discov^  a  single  inscription;  though  I 
sought  with  care  the  celebrated  necrology  of  aie  priestosaes  of 
Amyche,  which  the  abbé  Fourmont  copied  in  17^1  or  1732,  and 
which' records  a  series  for  neatly  a  tlionsand  years  before  Christ. 
Destrucûons  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapidi^  in  Greece,  thai 
firequently  one  travelhsr  perceives  not  the  slig^st  vestige  of  the 
monuments  which  another  has  admired  only  a  lew  months  befom 
him.  Whilst  I  was  ftearcfashg  for  ftagmenta  of  antique  nûna 
amoâg  heaps  of  modem  oâe»,  I  saw  a'  nmnber  of  peaaasta  ap- 
proach with  a  papa  at  their  head.  They  removed  a  board  set  np 
against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chapels,  and  entered  a  sanctoaiy 
which  I  had  not  yet  discovered.    I  had  the  curiosity  to  follow 


tkeafty  «id  finmd  tliat  the  poor  creature»  resorted  with  ttieir  priest 
to  tbese  ruins  to  pray  ;  they  sung  litanies  before  an  lavage  of  the 
Panagia^*  daubed  La  red  upon  a  wall  that  bad  been  painted  blue« 
How  widely  different  was  this  ceremoiiy  from  the  featiTai  of  Hy-> 
acynthus  !  The  tripple  pomp,  however,  of  tlie  ruins  of  adversity, 
and  of  prayers  to  the  true  Gknl,  surpassed  in  my  opinion,  all  the 
splendors  of  the  earth. 

My  guides  urged  me  to  depart,  because  we  were  on  the  firon- 
tiers  of  the  Mainottes,  who,  notwithstanding  modern  accounts,  are 
▼eiy  great  robbers.  We  recrossed  the  Tiasa,  and  retnmed  to 
Misitra  by  the  mountain  road.  I  shall  here  notice  an  error  which 
ttiU  creates  much  confusion  in  the  maps  of  Laconia.  We  give 
indiscriminately  the  modern  name  of  Iris,  or  Yasilipotamos  to 
the  fiurotas.  La  GoîUetière,  or  rather,  Guillet,  cannot  conceiTe^ 
where  Niger  picked  up  this  name  Iris;  and  M.  Poue(|ueTill^ 
seems  to  be  equally  puzzled  by  it  Niger  and  Meletius^  who 
write  Neris  by  corruption,  are  not,  however,  totally  wroog.^ 
The  Enrotas  is  known  at  Misitra  by  the  name  of  In,  and  not 
Iris,  as  fiir  aji  its  junction  with  the  Tiasa;  it  then  takes  the 
appellation  of  Yasilipotamos,  which  it  retains  throughout  the  rest 
of  its  oourse. 

In  our  way  over  the  mountain,  we*;Eurrived  at 'the  village  o( 
Parori,  where  we  saw  a  large  fountain,  called  Chieramo»  it  issues 
copiously  from  the  side  of  a  rock;  a  weeping  willow  shades  it 
above,  and  below  stands  a  prodigious  plane-tree,  round  which 
travellers  seat  themselves,  upon  mats,  to  take  their  coflee.  I 
cannot  iM  whence  this  weeping  willow  was  brought  to  Misitra; 
it  is  the  only  eue  that  I  have  seen  in  Greece.f  Common  opinion, 
I  believe,  makes  the  saUx  babjflomeaf  a  native  of  Asia  Mioor„ 
though  it  perhaps  travelled  to  us  from  China,  through  the  East 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pyramidal  poplar  which  Lombardy 
received  from  the  Crimea  and  Georgia,  and  the  family  of  which 
has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  th^  Miâsissippi,  above  the  ^ 

Illinois.  . 

Great  numbers  of  mafbles  have  been  broken  and  burled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fountain  of  Parori  :  several  have  inscriptions,  the 

•  The  All  holy,  Ae  Virgin  Mary* 

1 1  am  not  sure,  however,  tfant  I  have  not  seen  some  others  in  die  garden  of 
'ho  Afpi  of  NanpQU  Ui  Ronui&ia,  At  the  bottofxa  of  the  gulf  of  Ârgns. 
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letters  and  words  of  which  may  be  distiiiguished.  WHfa  time  and 
money,  some  discoTeries  might  possibly  be  made  in  this  place  ; 

r  t 

though  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  inscriptions  were  copied 
by  the  abbé  Fourmont,  who  collected  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  Laconia  and  Messenia. 

Keeping  along  the  side  of  Taygetus,  about  midway  between 
the  summit  and  its  base,  we  came  to  a  second  fountain  called 
Panthalama,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  stone  whence  the 
water  issues.  On  this  stone  is  seen  a  piece  of  antique  sculp- 
ture, badly  executed,  representing  three  nymphs  dancing  with 
garlands.  Lastly,  we  found  a  third  fountain,  named  Tritsella, 
above  ir^hlch  is  a  grotto  that  contains  nothing  remarkable.*  You 
may  if  you  please,  take  one  of  these  three  fountains  for  the  Dor- 
cia  of  the  ancients  ;  but  then  it  would  be  situated  at  far  too  great 
B  distance  from  Sparta. 

At  the  fountain  of  Tritsella  we  found  ourselves  behind  MisStra, 
and  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  ruined  castle  which  commands  thé 
town.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  nearly  a  pyramidal 
form.  Alighting  from  our  horses,  we  ascended  on  foot  to  the 
castle,  thr6u^  the  Jews^  suburb,  which  winds  spirally  round 

the  rock  to  the  base  of  the  castle.    This  suburb  was  totally  de- 

•        .  .1 

•troyed  by  the  Albanians  ;  the  walls  alone  are  standing,  and  through 
the  apertures  of  the  doors  and  windows  yon  still  perceive  traces 
of  the  flames  which  consumed  these  ancient  retreats  of  wretch- 
edness. Children,  as  mischievous,  as  the  Spartans  from  whom 
they  are  descended,  lurk  in  these  ruins,  lying  in  wait  for  the 
traveller,  and,  at  the  moment  he  is  pas^g,  tumble  fragmenta 
of  wails,  and  masses  of  rocks  down  upon  him.  I  narrowly  es- 
eaped  falling  a  victim  to  these  Lacedœmonian  amusements. 

The  gothic  castle  which  crowns  this  scene  of  desolation  is 
itself  friling  to  ruin  :  from  the  dila|iidation  of  the  battlements,  the 
cracks  in  the  arches,  and  the  mouths  of  cisterns,  you  cannot 
walk  there  without  danger.  It  has  neither  doors,  nor  guards, 
nor  guns;  but  you  are  amply  compensated  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  to  climb  to  the  top  of  this  building,  by  the  view 
which  you  there  enjoy. 

Beneath  yon,  on  the  left,  is  the  destroyed  part  of  Misitra^. 

*  M»  Serofrm  me&tioiu  theie  fom»^»»» 
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ttat  is,  (he  Jews*  suburb,  which  I  have  menfioned  above.  At 
the  extreimty  of  this  suburb,  you  perceive  the  archiépiscopal 
church  of  St  Dimitri,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Greek  houses 
with  gardens.  At  your  feet  lies  the  quarter  called  KâtochorioB| 
or  the  town  below  the  castle.  Beyond  Katochorion,  is  Meso* 
chorion,  middle  town,  which  contains  extensive  gardens,  and 
Turkic  houses  painted  green  and  red.  Here  you  perceive  also, 
basars,  kans,  imd  mosques.  i 

On  the  n^aty  at  the  foot  of  Taygetus,  you  see  in  succession 
the  three  Tillages  through  which  I  had  passed:  Tritsella,  Pan* 
tbalama,  and  Parori. 

From  the  town  itself  issue  two  streams.  The  first  is  call- 
ed, Hebriopotamos,  Jews^  river,  and  runs  between  Katochorion 
and  Mesochorion.  The  other  is  named  Panthalama,  after  the 
fountain  of  the  Nymphs,  from  which  it  springs.  These  4wo 
streams,  over  which  there  is  a  small  bridge,  have  authorized 
GuiUetière  to  set  them  down  for  the  Eurotas  and  the  bridge 
Babyx,  under  the  generic  name  of  QephùroSy  which,  in  my  opinion, 
be  ought  to  have  written  Q^fkura,  At  Magoula,  these  two  rivu- 
lets conjointly  discharge  themselves  into  the  river  of  Magoula, 
the  ancient  Onacion,  which  is  itself  soon  lost  in  the  Eurotas. 

Surveyed  from  the  castle  of  Misitra,  the  valley  )of  Laconîa 
is  truly  admirable.  It  extends  neariy  from  north  to  south,  is  bor- 
dered (Ml  the  west  by  Taygetus,  and  on  the  east  by  mounts  Thor- 
Bax,  Barostfaenes,  Olympus,  and  Menelaion:  small  hills  obstruct 
the  nothem  extremity  of  the  vall^,  descend  to  the  south,  di- 
minishing in  height,  and  terminate  in  the  eminences  on  which 
Sparta  is  seated.  From  Sparta  to  the  sea,  stretches  a  level  and 
fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Eurotas. 

Here  then,  was  I  mounted  on  one  of  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  of  Ifisitra,  exploring,  contemplating,  and  admiring  La- 
conia.  But  methinks  I  hear  the  reader  inquire;  when  will 
you  speak  of  Sparta  ?  Where  are  the  ruins  of  that  city  ?  Are  they 
comprised  within  Misitra?  Are  no  traces  of  them  renudning? 
Why  did  you  run  away  to  Amycle  before  you  had  examined  eve- 
xy  comer  of  Lacedsmon  ?  Ton  merely  mention  the  name  of  the 
Eurotas  without  pointing  out  its  course,  witiiout  describing  its 
banks.  How  broad  is  it  ?  Of  what  colour  are  its  waters  ?  Where 
ar^  its  swans;  its  reeds^  its  laurels;  The  minutest  particulars 


•iigfat  to  be  reiftted  when  ypvt  are  treaties  oi  tlie»lrirtl»-pbc«t  $t 
I^cairfU%  of  Ag»)  of  LyivideE»  of  Leoni^as»  Eveiy  biMly  liai 
Beea  AtAieoa,  but  very  few  travellers  have  penetrated  a»  iGur  as 
Sparta:  none  of  them  have  eoBipletely  described  its  niias»  and 
the  veiy  aUe  of  that  renowned  city  is  problematical. 

I  should  long  amee  have  Batiafied  the  reader,  had  I  not,  at  tha 
veiy  moment  when  he  espies  me  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of  Misi^ 
tra,  been  asking  myself  all  the  questions  which  he  has  just  put  to  met 

Those  who  have  read  the  Introduction  to  these  Travels,  irill 
bava  seen  that  I  spared  np  pains  to  obtain  ail  the  infcHnnft* 
lion  possible  relative  to  Sparta.  I  have  triced  tbe  histoiy  of 
that  dty  from  ihe  R.oiaaBs  till  the  ppeseqtday  ;  I  have  motioned 
tbe  travellers  and  the  books  that  have  treated  of  modem  Laceda»> 
mon^  bat  unfortunately  their  accounts  are  so  vague,  that  they 
have  given  rise  to  two  contradictory  opinions.  According  to 
father  Pacifico,  Coronellî,  the  romancing  Guillet,  and  tho^  who 
have  foUowfd  them,  M isitra  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Spaita  :  and 
according  to  @pon,  Vernon,  the  abbé  FourmonA,  Leroi,  and 
D'AnviUe,  the  miîis  of  Spijirt»  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Misitra.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  best  antfaoritiea 
adopt  the  latter  opinion.  D'AnviUe  in  particular  is  precise  an4 
seems  to  scout  the  eontraiy  notiqfa:  ^  The  place/'  says  he  '^  oc- 
cupied by  this  city,  (Sparta)  is  called  Patoeochori,  or  the  old 
town  :  the  new  town,  under  the  name  of  SfOsitra  which  is  errone-i 
ously  confounded  with  Sparta,  lies  at  a  distance  from  it  towarda 
tbe  west."^  Spon,  conteeUng  the 'point  agaunst  La  Guilletière^ 
makes  use  of  esprasaiona.  equally  strong  on  the  authority  of 
Vernon  and  the  consul  Giraud.  The  abbé  Fourmont,  who  disi- 
covered  so  many  inscriptions  at  Sparta,  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  site  of  that  city  :  we  have  not  indeed  the  result  of 
h|s  observations  ;  but  Leroi,  who  recognised  the  theatre  and  the 
Aromos,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  situation  of 
Sparta.  The  best  geographical  works,  following  these  great 
authorities,  have  been  careful  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  Hisi» 
tra  is  by  no  means  the  ancient  Lacedaemon.  There  are  even 
some  who  fix  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  distance  between  the 
two  places,  which  they  state  to  be  about  two  leagues. 

*  Gffljf .  Afic,  Abrég»  torn*  I-  P*  6^0: 


■•i^w*hc«0  a  sfriking  inttuiett  of  the  dMovity-ot  rosto» 
rin^  truth  when  an  error  liaa  ooctt  taken  root  In  spite  of  Bpom, 
Peanaont^  Leroi»  ma  B'Ativ&le,  the  genarafilgr  of  people  hare 
eentkuied  to  look  upon  Afiettra  m  the  aneieiil  Sparta,  and  n^elf 
among  the  rest.  Two  modem  tmvellers,  Scrofant  and  Poncque* 
▼yie,  eon^nhutedto  nûsteadmek  I  had  not  taken  notice,  that 
the  latter,  when  he  deserihes  Mlntra  a»  the  repre«eataliTe  of 
liacediemon,  merely  repeats  the  notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
coontiy,  ^M^eal  girtng  ai^  ophdon  of  hi»  own.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  eren  seems  to  incline  towards  the  sentiments  adopted 
by  the  best  authorities  ;  whence  I  condnde  thatM.  Pouc4{iieviI!ey 
who  ia  accurate  in  regard  to  eveiy  thing  that  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  himself,  was  deceired  by  what  had  been  told  him 
concerning  8parta.* 

Persuaded,  therefore,  by  an  error  of  my  early  studies,  that 
Misitra  was  Sparta,  I  began  with  the  excursion  to  Amyclœ,  with 
a  view  to  finish,  first,  with  all  that  was  not  Lacedsmon,  so  that  I 
mi^t  afterwards  bestofw  en  the  latter  my  unditided  attention. 
Judge  then  of  my  embarrassment,  when»  from  the  top  of  the 
castle  of  Misitra,  Ipersistod  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  city 
of  Lyeurgus,  in  a  town  absohitcily  modem,  whose  architecture 
exhMted  neM:ig  hut  a  confaeed  nnxture  of  the  Oriental  man* 
ner,  and  of  the  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Italian  styles,  without  one 
poor  little  antique  ruin  to  make  amends.  Had  but  ancient  Spar- 
la^  like  ancient  Rome,  raised  her  disfigured  head  from  amidst 
these  new  and  incongruous  monuments!  But  no— -Sparta  waa 
OTerttirown  in  the  dust,  buried  in  ale  tomb  of  ages,  trodden  un- 
der foot  by  Turks,  dead,  and  not  a  vestige  of  her  existence  left 
behind! 

Such  were  now  my  reflections.  My  cicerone  scarcely  knew  a 
few  words  of  Italian  and  Bn^bdi.  To  make  him  midersiand  me 
&e  better,  I  attempted  some  sentences  in  modem  Greek;  I 
scrawled  with  a  pencil  a  few  Words  of  ancient  Greek  ;  I  talked 
Italian  and  Engtish,  and  jumbled  French  along  with  them  all. — 
Joseph  endeavoured  to  explain,  but  he  only  encreased  the  con- 

*  He  eTen  asserts  positiyely,  that  Misitra  does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  Sparta  ; 
but  kfterwards  comes  round  again  to  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
It  is  obiioiMi  that  the  author  vavers  continaally  between  th«  great  aaih')r>'i''«- 
whiah  he  was  aeqasinted  vitb,  and  the  gmip  of  S9mf^  igiifirant  Grcrk. 


fittbn;  «be  jauiaaaiy  and  the  guide  (a  kind  of  half  negro  Jew,) 
gare  their  opinion  in  Turldah,  and  made  matters  still  worse.-^ 
We  aU  spoke  at  once»  we  bawled,  we  gesticulated  ;  with  oor 
different  dresses,  languages,  and  physiognomy,  we  looked  like 
an  assembly  of  demons,  perehed,  at  sunset,  on  the  summit  of 
these  ruins.  The  woods  and  cascades  of  Taygetus  were  behind 
us,  Laoonia  was  at  our  feet,  and  orer  our  heads  the  most  lorely 
sky. 

This  Misitra»  said  I  to  the  cicerone,  is  Lacedssmon;  is  it 
not? 

Signor  7  Lacedsmon  ?  What  did  you  say  ?*-rejoined  he. 

Is  not  this  Lacedœmon  or  Sparta? 

Sparta?  What  do  you  mean? 

I  ask  you  if  Misitra  is  Sparta  ? 

I  don't  understand  you. 

What,  you  a  Greek,  you  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  not  know  the 
name  of  Sparta? 

Sparta?  Oh  yes!  Great  republic  ;  celebrated  Lycurgus. 

Is  Misitra  then  Lacedœmon  ? 

The  Greek  nodded  in  âfiKrmation.    I  was  overjoyed. 

Now,  I  resumed,  explain  to  me  what  I  see.  What  part  of  the 
town  is  that?  I  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the  quarter  before 
me  à  little  to  the  right. 

•  Mesochorion,  answered  he. 

That  I  know  perfectly  well;  but  what  part  of  Lacedœmon 
was  it? 

•  Lacedsmon?  I  don't  know. 
I  was  beside  myself. 

At  least  show  me  the  river,  cried  I,  and  repeated  :  Potamos^ 
Potamos. 

My  Greek  pointed  to  the  stream  called  the  Jews'  River. 

What  !  is  that  the  Eurotas  ?  Impossible  !  Tell  me  where  is  the 
Yasilipotamos  ?  « 

The  cicerone  after  many  gestures,  pointed  to  the  r^t  towards 
Amyche. 

I  was  once  more  involved  in  all  my  perplexities.  I  pronoun* 
ced  the  name  of  Iri,  on  which  my  Spartan  pointed  to  the  left,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  Amyclœ. 
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It  was  natural  to  conclude  from  this,  tbat  there  were  two 
rivers;  the  one  on  the  right,  the  Vasilipotamos,  the' other  on 
the  left,  the  Iri  ;  and  that  neither  of  these  riyers  flowed  through 
Hntra.  The  reader  has  seen  from  the  explanation  which  I 
have  already  gjiren  of  these  two  names,  what  occasioned  mj 
mistake. 

But  then,  said  I  to  myself,  where  can  be  the  Eurotas  ?  It  is 
clear  that  it  does  not  pass  through  Misitra.  Mlsitra  therefore  is 
not  Sparta,  unless  the  river  has  changed  its  course  and  removed 
to  a  distance  from  the  town,  which  is  by  no  means  probable. 
Where,  then,  is  Sparta  1  Have  I  come  so  far  without  being  able  to 
diseover  it?  Must  1  return  without  beholding  its  ruins?  I  was 
heartily  vexecL  As  I  was  going  down  from  the  castle,  the  Greek 
exclaimed  :  '*  Your  lordship  perhaps  means  Palseochori  !"  At  the 
mention  of  this  name,  I  recollected  the  passage  of  D'Anville,  and 
cried  out  in  my  turn  :  '*  Tes,  Palfflochori  !  The  old  city  !  Where 
IB  that?  Where  is  Palaeochori?"  ^'Yonder,  at  Magoula;"  said 
the  cicerone,  pointing  to  a  white  cottage  with  some  trees  about 
U,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  vaMey. 

Tears  came  mto  my  eyes  when  I  flxed  them  on  this  miserable 
hut,  erected  on  the  forsaken  site  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
cities  of  the  universe,  now  the  only  object  that  marks  the  spot 
where  Sparta  flourished,  the  solitary  habitation  of  a  goatherd 
whose  whole  wealth  consists  in  the  grass  that  grows  upon  the 
graves  of  Agis  and  Leonidas. 

Without  waiting  to  see  or  to  hear  any  thing  more,  I  hastily 
descended  from  the  castle,  in  spite  of  the  calls  of  my  guides,  who 
wanted  to  show  me  modem  ruins  and  tell  me  stories  of  agas  and 
pachas  and  cadis  and  waywodes  ;  but  passing  the  residence  of  the 
archUshop,  I  found  some  papas,  who  were  waiting  at  the  door 
for  the  Frenchman^  and  invited  me  to  enter  in  the  name  of  the 
prelate* 

Though  I  would  most  cheerfully  have  dispensed  with  this 

civility,  I  knew  not  how  to  decline  the  invitation:  I  therefore 

went  in.    The  archbishop  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  clergy, 

in  a  very  clean  apartment,  furnished  with  mats  and  cushions  after 

the  Turkish  manner.    All  these  papas  and  their  superior  were 

intelligent  and  aflable.    Many  of  them  understood  Italian  and 

could  speak  the  language  fluently.    I  related  to  them  in  what 

P' 
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perplexity  I  hacî  been  involved,  ht  regard  to  the  ruins  of  Spaffftr 

w 

(hej  laughed  ami  ridiculed  the  cicerone,  and  seemed  to  me  to  bt 
înucfa  accustomed  to  foreigners. 

The  Morea  in  fact  swarms  with  Levantines,  Franks,  Ragu- 
sans,  Italians,  and  particulariy  with  young  physicians,  from  Ve- 
nice and  the  Ionian  islands,  who  repur  hither  to  desp<itch  the 
xmdis  and  agas.  Th©  roMk  are  very  safe:  you  find  tolerably 
good  living,  and  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  provided  you  pos- 
sess a  little  firmness  and  prudence.  It  is  upon  the  whole,  a  verf 
easy  tour,  esperiaTly  for  a  man  who  has  lived  among  the  savage* 
of  America.  There  are  always  some  Englishmen  to  be  met 
with  on  the  roads  of  the  Péloponnèse  :  the  papas  informed  m« 
that  tliey  had  lately  seen  some  antiquaries  and  oflleen  of  thai 
nation.  At  Misitra,  there  h  even  a  €h*e€k  house  called  the  Ëng- 
ii9h  Inn,  where  you  may  eat  roast  beef,  and  drink  Port  vHne.  la 
this  particular,  the  traveller  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  En^ 
fish  :  it  is  they  who  have  estabfisfaed  good  inns  all  over  Europe^ 
in  It&ly,  In  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  Spam,  at  Constantinople^ 
at  Athens,  nay,  even  at  the  very  gates  of  Sparta,  in  débite  éf 
Lycurgus. 

The  archbishop  knew  (he  French  vice-constti  et  AAen% 
and  I  tliink  he  told  me  that  M.  Falivel  had  been  his  guest  in  the 
two  or  three  excursions  which  he  has  made  to  Misitnu  Afler'I 
had  taken  coffee,  I  was  shown  the  archbishop's  palace  and  aie 
church.  The  latter,  tiiough  it  cuts  -a  great  figure  in  our  books  of 
geography,  contains  nothing  remarkable.  The  Mosaic  work  of 
the  pavement  is  common,  and  the  pictures  extolled  by  GoiHet, 
absolutely  resemble  the  daubings  of  the  school  that  preceded 
Perugino.  As  to  the  architecture,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
domes  more  or  less  dilapidated,  and  more  or  less  numerous. 
This  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Dimitri,  and  not  to  tiie  Virgnr 
Mary,  as  Bome  have  asserted,  has  for  its  share  seven  of  these 
domes.  Since  this  ornament  was  employed  at  Constantinople,  ut 
the  decline  of  the  art,  it  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  monumenfft 
of  Greece.  It  has  neither  the  bohlness  of  the  Gothic,  nor  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  antique.  When  of  very  large  dimensions, 
it  is  certainly  majestic,  but  then  it  crushes  the  structure  which  ft 
adorns:  when  small,  it  is  a  paltry  cap  that  blends  with  no  other 
n^ember  of  the  arehitectnrey  and  rises  above  the  entablatiwr 
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tu  ttie  eiprcss  purpose  of  breaking  the  harmomotta  line  of  the 
ogee. 

I  obeerred  in  the  archiépiscopal  library,  gome  treatbes  of  the 
Gieek  fathers,  books  on  controversial  subjects,  and  tivo  or  three 
Byzantine  historians,  ampng  the  rest  Pachymerea.  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  collate  the  text  of  this  manuscript,  with  t,he 
texts  which  we  possess:  but  it  must  doubtless  have  been  ena- 
mined  by  our  two  great  Grecians,  the  abbé  Fourmont,  and 
d'Ansae  de  ViUoison.  The  Venetians,  who  were  long  meters 
of  the  Morea,  probably  carried  off  the  most  valuable  maou- 

My  hosts  offidMusly  showed  me  printed  translations  of  some 
French  workis;  such  as  Teiemachus,  Roliin,  and  some  modern 
books  printed  at  Bucharest  Among  these  translations  I  durst 
Bot  say  that  I  found  Attak;  if  M.  Stamati  had  not  also  done  me 
tiie  honour  to  impart  to  my  savage  the  language  of  Homer.  The 
translation  which  I  saw  at  Misitra  was  not  finished  :  the  transla^ 
tor  was  a  Greek,  a  native  of  Zante,  who  happened  to  be  at  Ve- 
nice, when  Ataia  appeared  there  in  Italian,  and  from  this  version 
he  began  his  in  vulgar  Greek.  I  know  not  whether  I  concealed 
my  name  from  pride  or  modesty;  but  my  petty  fame  of  author- 
ahip  was  so  highly  gratified  to  find  itself  beside  the  brilHant  glory 
of  Lacedosmon,  that  the  archbishop's  porter  had  reason  to  praise 
my  liberality—^  kind  of  liberality  of  which  I  have  since  re- 
pented. 

It  was  dark  when  I  left  the  reddence  of  tlie  archbishop  :  we 
traversed  the  most  populous  part  of  Misitra,  and  passed  through 
the  basar,  asserted  in  several  descriptions  to  be  the  Agora  of  t]ie 
«ttdents^,  under  the  idea  that  Misitra  is  Lacediemon.  This  bazar 
is  a  wretched  market  place,  resembling  those  which  are  to  be 
Been  in  our  smaQ  provincial  towns.  Paltry  shops,  shawls,  merce- 
ry, and  eataUes,  occupy  its  streets.  These  shops  were  then  lighted 
by  lamps  of  Its^ian  manufacture.  Two  Mainottes  were  pointed 
out  io  me  sellmg,  by  the  light  of  these  lamps,  cuttle-fish  and  the 
species  of  marine  pirfypus,  dislinguLdied  at  Naples  by  the  name 
oîfrulUdi  mare.  These  fishermen,  who  were  tall  and  stout, 
k>oked  like  peasants  of  Franche  Comté:  I  observed  in  them 
nothing  extraordtuary.    I  purchased  of  them  a  dog  of  Taygctus  : 
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be  was  of  middling  size,  with  a  yellow,  shaggy  cKMt,  yeiy  wide 
nostrils,  and  a  fierce  look. 

Fulvus  Lacon, 
Arnica  vis  pastoribusv 

I  called  liim  Argus,  the  same  name  which  Ulysses  gave  to  hia 
dog.  Unluckily  1  lost  him  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  journey 
6om  Argos  to  Corinth. 

We  met  several  women  wrapped  in  their  long  girmmts  :  w# 
turned  aside  to  give  them  the  way,  in  compUance  with  a  custom 
originating  rather  in  jealousy  than  politeness.  I  eould  not  difr* 
eem  tiieir  faces;  so  that  I  knew  not  whether  Homer's  epithet  of 
Xdcxxi^uvarxa  celebrated  for  fair  women,  be  yet  applicable  to 
Sparta. 

I  returned  to  Ibrahim's,  alter  an  excursion  of  thirteen  (loursi 
during  whibh  I  had  taken  but  a  few  momenta'  rest.  Not  only  can. 
I  easily  bear  fatigue,  heat,  and  hunger,  but  I  have  observed,  that 
a  strong  emotion  protects  me  from  weariness  and  gives  me  new. 
strength.  I  am  besides  convinced,  and  perhaps  more  than  aqy 
other  person,  that  an  inflexible  determination  snimounts  every 
difficulty  and  even  triumphs  over  time.  I  determined  not  to  lie, 
down,  to  employ  the  night  in  taking  notes,  to  proceed  the  next 
day  to  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  and  then  continue  my  journey  without 
returning  to  Miaitra. 

I  took  leave  of  Ibraliim;  ordered  Joseph  and  the  guide  to  pro« 
oeed,  with  their  lioraes,  along  the  road  towards  Argos,  and  to  wait 
for  me  at  the  bridge  of  the  Eurotas  which  we  had  already  passed 
in  our  way  to  Tripolizza.  I  kept  the  janissary  only  to  accom- 
pany me  to  tlie  ruins  of  Sparta,  and  could  I  have  dispensed  with 
his  services  I  would  have  gon^  alone  to  Magoula;  for  I  had  ex- 
perienced how  much  you  are  harassed  in  the  researches  you  are 
desirous  of  making  by  your  attendants  who  grow  tired  aiid  Ixa* 
patient.  , 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  on  the  181h,  half  an  Ipur 
before  daylight,  I  mounted  my  horse  with  the  janissary,  and 
having  given  something  to  the  slaves  of  the  kind  Ibrahim,  I  set 
off  at  fuU  gallop  for  {jacedfemon. 

We  had  proceeded  at  tliat  pace  for  an  hour  along  a  road  run- 
ning direct  south-west,  when  at  break  of  day,  I  perceived  some 
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VÉBA  vbA  a  long  wall  of  antique  conatmctlon  :  mj  heart  began  to 
palpitate.  The  janissary  turning  toward»  me  pointed  with  his 
whip  to  a  whitish  cottage  on  the  rights  and  exclaimed  with  a  look 
of  satisfaction, ''Palœochôri!"  I  made  up  towards  the  principal 
rain  which  I  perceived  upon  an  eminence.  On  turning  thi&  emi- 
nence  by  the  north-west  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  it,  I  waa 
suddenly  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin  of  semicircular  form 
which  I  instantly  recognized  as  an  ancient  theatre.  I  am  not  able 
to  diaciibe  the  confused  feelings  which  overpowered  me.  The 
bill  at  the  foot  of  which  I  stood,  was  consequently  the  hill  of  the 
cîtaàel  of  Sparta,  since  the  theatre  was  contiguous  to  the  citadel  ; 
the  rain  which  1  beheld  upon  that  hill  was  of  course  the  temple 
of  Minerva  ChalcicBcos,  since  that  temple  was  in  the  citadel,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  long  wall  which  I  had  passed  lower  down 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  quarter  of  the  Gynosuri,  since  that 
quarter  was  to  the  north  of  the  city.  Sparta  was  then  before 
me  ;  and  its  theatre  to  which  my  good  fortune  conducted  me  on 
my  first  anfival,  gave  me  immediately  the  positions  of  all  the 
qnaKecs  and  edifices.  I  alighted,  and  ran  all  the  way  up  the  Jiill 
of  the  citadel. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  top,  the  sun  was  rising  behind  the  hills  of 
lianelaion.  What  a  ma^ificent  spectacle  !  but  how  melancholy  ! 
The  solitary  stream  of  the  Eurotas  running  beneath  the  remains 
of  the  bridge  Babyx  ;  rains  on  every  side,  and  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen  among  them.  I  stood  motionless,  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  at  the 
contemplation  of  this  scene.  A  mixture  of  admiration  and  grief, 
checked  the  current  of  my  thoughts  and  fixed  me  to  the  epot  ; 
profound  silence  reigned  aroupd  me*  Determined,  at  least,  to 
make  echo  speak  in  a  spot  where  the  human  voice  is  no  longer 
l|eard,  I  shouted  with  all  my  might,  **  Lconidas  !  Leonidas  !"  No 
ruin  repeated  this  great  name,  and  Sparta  herself  seemed  to  havQ 
forgotten  herliero. 

If  rains  to  which  brilliant  recollections  are  attached,  demon* 
atfate  the  vanity  of  all  terrestrial  tltings,  it  must  however,  be  ad* 
mitted,  that  names  which  survive  empires,  and  immortalize  ages 
and  places,  are  not  an  empty  sound.  After  all,  glory  should  uot 
6e  too  mnch  slighted  ;  for  what  is  fairer,  unless  it  be  virtue  ?  The 
ïi  degree  of  felicity  would  be  to  unite  them  both  in  this  Uk, 


and  BBoh  was  the  purport  of  tke  only  prayer  wUdi  the  Bperitti 
addressed  to  the  gods  ;  uipuldtra  bonû  adderoU  ! 

When  my  agitation  had  sabsided,  I  began  to  study  the  ndna 
around  me.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  a  platfbim  encompassed, 
especially  to  the  north-west  by  thick  walls.  I  went  twice  roand 
it,  and  counted  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  six  ordinary  paces  ;  or  nearly 
aeven  hundred  and  eighty  geometrical  paces;  but  it  should  be 
remarked,  that,  in  this  circuit  I  comprehend  the  whole  summit  of 
liie  hill,  including  the  eunre  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the 
theatre  in  this  hill.    It  was  this  theatre  that  Leroi  examined. 

Some  ruins  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and  partly  rising  abore 
tbe  surface,  indicate,  neariy  in  the  centre  of  this  platlbnn,  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Minenra  Chaldoecos,*  where  Pan* 
eaniaa  in  vain  sought  refuge  and  lost  his  life.  A  sort  of  flight 
of  steps,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  of  an  extremely  gentle  descent, 
leads  from  the  south  ude  of  the  hill  down  to  the  plain.  Tins 
was  perhaps  the  way  that  conducted  to  the  citadel,  which  waa 
not  a  place  of  any  great  strength  till  the  tone  of  the  tyrants 
of  Lacedfemon. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  steps,  and  above  tiie  tbeatie,  I 
aaw  a  small  edifice  of  a  circular  form,  three  fourths  destroyed: 
the  niches  within  It  seem  equally  well  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  statues  or  of  urns.  Is  it  a  tomb  ?  Is  it  the  temple  of  the  armed 
Venus  ?  the  latter  must  have  stood  neariy  on  this  spot  and  belong- 
ed to  the  quarter  of  the  Egides.  Cssar  who  boasted  of  being 
descended  from  Venus,  had  the  figure  of  the  armed  Venus  en- 
graved on  his  ring:  it  was  in  fact,  the  two-fold  emblem  of  the 
weakness  and  gloiy  of  that  great  man. 

If  the  reader  will  place  himself  with  me  upon  the  hill  of  the 
citadel,  he  will  then  have  a  view  of  the  following  objects  around 
him: 

To  the  east,  that  is,  towards  the  Eurotas,  a  hill  of  an  oblong 
form  and  levelled  at  the  top,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  a  race- 

*  CbftleioMOf,  aignifies  a  house  of  brass.  We  must  not  hovcTer  take  the  text 
of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  in  a  literal  sense,  and  imagine  that  this  temple  was 
entirely  of  brass.  Those  writers  only  mean  to  «ay,  that  it  was  lined  with  brass 
intemally  and  perhaps  externally.  I  hope  too,  that  nobody  will  6onfottiid|l}ie 
tiro  PauBaniases  mentioned  h^e,  the  one  ia  the  test  and  Uie  other  in  the  M(e. 


eoMM  or  h^ypodrome.  Tm>  other  hilb,  oae  on  each  side  of 
âut  JiMt  mentioDed)  form  with  it  two  hollowB,  in  which  you  per- 
<MiTe  the  mil»  of  the  hridge  Babyx,  and  the  current  of  the  Eu- 
rotae.  Bejoiid  the  liver,  the  view  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  red* 
diâh  hOls  which  compose  mount  Menefion.  Beyond  these  hills» 
the  hi^  mountains  which  border  the  gulf  of  Aigos,  tower  aloft  in 
Ae  (fistanee. 

In  this  space,  aeen  to  the  eastward,  between  the  citadel  and 
the  Bmotasi  looking  north  and  south  by  east,  in  a  parallel  direct 
iion  to  the  course  of  the  river,  we  must  place  the  quarter  of  th# 
limnates,  the  temple  of  Lycurgus,  the  palace  of  king  Dama-* 
ntoa,  the  quaiters  of  the  Egides  and  the  Messoates,  one  of  the 
Leschi,  the  monument  of  Ca<|pnB,  the  temples  of  Hercules  and 
Hden,  and  the  PlatanistsB.  In  this  extensive  space  I  counted 
seven  nuns  standing,  and  above  ground,  but  absolutely  shapeless 
«ttd  cfilaptdated.  As  I  was  at  liberty  to  choose,  I  gave  to  one  of 
these  ruins  the  name  of  Helen's  Temple,  and  another  I  caUed  the 
7omb  of  Alcman.  In  two  others  I  fancied  I  beheld  the  heroic 
monuments  of  iEgeus  and  Cadmus;  I  thus  determined  in  favour 
of  fable,  and  assigned  nothing  to  history  but  the  temple  of  Lycur- 
gus. I  prefer,  I  must  confess,  to  black  broth  and  barley  bread, 
the  memory  of  the  only  poet  that  Lacadsemon  has  produced,  and 
tike  garland  of  Qoweis  gathered  bj  the  Spartan  maidens  for  Helen 
ill  the  isle  of  PlalantstSB. 

O  ubi  caispi 
Sperohidaqnt  et  TirgiDibus  baeeh&ta  Lattiems 
Taygeta! 

Mow  looking  towards  aie  north,  as  yon  still  stand  on  aie  site  df 
lbs  chadel,  yon  see  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  commanding 
«ven  that  on  which  the  citadel  was  erected,  âioogh  this  contrar 
diets  aie  text  of  Pausanias.  The  valley  formed  by  these  two  hills 
must  have  been  the  site  of  die  public  place  and  ihe  structures 
tiist  adoni  it|  as  the  buildings  ai^ropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Geronles  and  Sphori,  the  portico  of  the  Persce  and  other  edi- 
fices. On  this  ude  there  are  no  ruina.  To  the  north  west  ex- 
tended  the  «piarter  of  (he  Cynosuri,  by  which  I  had  entered 
fipaita^  and  wirare  I  «beerved  the  long  wall  and  some  ol|u^  re- 
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Let  U0  now  turn  to  the  west,  and  we  shall  perceive  upon  a 
level  spot  in  the  rear  and  at  the  foot  of  the  theatre,  three  mind  ; 
one  of  which  is  of  considerable  height,  and  circular  like  a  tow* 
er.  In  this  direction  must  have  lain  the  quarter  of  the  Fitatr 
nates,  the  Theomelis,  the  tombs  of  Pausaniaa  and  Leonidas,  the 
Lesche  of  the  Crotanes,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Isora. 

Lastly,  if  you  turn  your  eye  to  the  south,  you  will  see  an  un- 
even space,  intersected  here  and  there  by  the  bases  of  walls  that 
have  been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  stones  of  which  they  were 
composed,  inust  have  been  removed,  for  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
covered any  where  round  about  In  this  part  stood  the  resi- 
dence of  Menelaus  ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the  road  towards  Amycla?, 
rose  the  temple  of  tlie  Dioscuri  and  of  the  Graces.  Thb  de- 
scription will  be  rendered  more  intelligible,  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  Pausanias,  or  merely  to  the  travels  of  Anacharsis. 

The  whole  site  of  Lacedsemon  b  uncultivated — tlie  sun 
parches  it  in  silence,  and  is  incessantly  consuming  the  marble  of 
the  tombs.  When  I  beheld  this  desert,  not  a  plant  adorned  the 
ruine,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  creature  enlivened  tliem, 
save  millions  of  lizards,  which  crawled  without  noise  up  and 
dowii  the  sides  of  the  scorching  walls.  A  dozen  half  wild  horses 
were  feeding  here  and  there  upon  the  withered  grass  ;  a  shep- 
herd was  cultivating  a  few  water-melons  in  a  corner  of  the  thea- 
tre  ;  and,  at  Magoula,  which  gives  its  dismal  name  to  Lacedœmon, 
I  observed  a  small  grove  of  cypresses.  But  this  Magoula  for- 
merly a  considerable  Turkish  village,  has  also  perished  in  this 
scene  of  desolation  ;  its  buildings  are  overthrown,  and  the  index 
of  ruins  is  itself  but  a  ruin. 

I  descended  from  the  citadel,  and,  after  walking  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  I  reached  the  Enrotas.  Its  appearance  was  nearly 
the  same  as  t^vo  leagues  higher,  where  I  had  passed  itj  without 
knowing  what  stream  it  was.  Its  breadth  before  Sparta,  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Marne  above  Charenton.  The  bed  of  the 
fiver,  nearly  dry  in  summer,  is  a  sand  intermixed  with  small 
pebbles,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rose-laurels,  among  which  run 
a  few  rills  of  a  cool  and  limpid  water.  I  drank  of  it  abundantly, 
for  I  was  parched  with  thirst.  Prom  the  beauty  of  its  reeds  the 
£urni^  certainly  deserves  the  epithet  ««^xi/orA;,  given  it  by 
EuripMes;  but  I  know  net  whether  it  ought  to  retain  that  of  ekh 
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f^itftoT  I  perceired  no  gwans  upon  its  surface.  I  followed  its 
Narrent,  hoping  to  meet  with  some  of  these  birds  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Plato,  have,  before  they  expire,  a  view  of  Oljinpus,  on 
which  account  their  dying  notes  are  so  melodious;  but  I  was 
^appointed*  Perhaps,  like  Horace,  I  am  not  in  the  good  graces 
of  Tyndarides,  and  they  would  not  permit  me  to  discover  the  se- 
crets of  their  cradle. 

Famous  rivers  share  the  same  (ate  as  famous  nations  ;  at  first 
unknown,  then  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  world,  they  af- 
terwards sink  into  their  original  obscurity.  The  Eurotas,  at  first 
denominated  Himera,  now  flows  forgotten  under  the  appellation 
of  Irl  ;  as  the  Hber,  more  anciently  Albula,  now  rolls  to  the  sea 
the  unknown  waters  of  the  Teverone.  i  examined  the  ruins  of 
the  bridge  Babyx,  whicb  are  insignificant.  I  sought  the  island 
of  Platanbt»,  and  imagine  that  I  discovered  it  below  Magoula  i 
it  is  a  piece  of  ground^  of  a  triangular  form,  one  side  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  Eurotas,  while  the  other  twp  are  bounded  by  ditch- 
es full  of  rashes,  where  in  winter  flows  the  river  Magoula,  the 
ancient  Onacion.  In  this  island  are  some  mulberry-trees  and 
sycamores,  but  no  plantams.  I  perceived  no  indication  that  the 
Turks  still  continue  to  make  this  spot  subservient  to  pleasure  ;  I 
observed  there  a  few  flowers,  among  others  blue  lilies^  some  of 
which  I  plttcked  in  memory  of  Helen  :  the  perishable  crown  of 
the  beauty  yet  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  beautj 
herself  has  disappeared. 

The  view  eqjoyed,  as  you  walk  along  the  Eurotas,  is  very 
different  from  that  commanded  by  tlie  hill  of  the  citadel.  The 
river  pursues  a  winding  course,  concealing  itself,  as  I  have  ob- 
served) among  reeds  and  roae-laurels,  as  large  as  trees,  on  the 
left  side,  the  hills  of  Mount  Menelaion,  of  a  bare  and  reddish 
appearance,  form  a  contrast  with  the  freshness  and  verdure  of 
the  channel  of  the  Eurotas.  On  ihe  right,  the  Taygclus  spreads 
his  magnificent  curtain  ;  the  whole  space  comprehended  between 
this  curtain  and  the  river,  is  Qcenpied  by  small  hills,  and  the  Tu. 
ins  of  Sparta.  These  hills  and  these  ruins  have  not  the  same 
desolate  aspect  as  when  you  are  close  to  them  ;  they  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  tinged  with  purple,  violet,  and  a  light  gold 
colour.  It  is  not  verdant  meads  aqd  foliage  of  a  cold  and  uni- 
form green,    but  the  cficcts  of  light,  tiiat  produce  admirable 
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fitilem  hj  I^ouis  XIII.  passed  through  Athens  about  the  year  1 639  ; 
we  possess  his  travels,  with  which  Chandler  was  not  acquainted, 
ljrl672,  father  Babin,  a  Jesuit,  published  his  relation  of  the  Pre- 
sent Stale  of  the  City  of  Athens.  This  relation  was  edited  by 
£pon,  before  that  honest  and  ingenious  traveller  had  commenced 
his  tours  with  Wheeler.  The  abbé  Fourmont  and  Leroi,  were 
the  first  that  threw  a  steady  light  upon  Laconia  ;  thougï^it  is  true, 
that  Vernon  had  visited  Sparta,  before  them  :  but  nothing  of  his 
was  published  except  a  single  letter,  in  which  he  merely  mentions, 
that  he  had  seen  Lacedtemon,  without  entering  into  any  details. 
As  for  me,  I  know  not  whether  my  researches  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  ;  but,  at  least,  I  have  joined  my  name  to  that  of 
Sparta,  which  can  alone  rescue  it  from  oblivion  ;  I  have  fixed  the 
site  of  that  celebrated  city  ;  I  have,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
rediscovered  all  these  immortal  ruins.  A  humble  fisherman,  in 
consequence  of  shipwreck,  or  rather  accident,  often  determines 
the  position  of  rocks,  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
most  skilful  pilot. 

There  were  at  Sparta,  a  great  number  of  altars  and  statues, 
dedicated  to  Sleep,  to  Death,  to  Beauty  (Venus  Morpho)  divini- 
ties of  all  mankind  ;  and  to  Fear  armed,  probably  that,  with  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  inspired  their  enemies.  Not  a  vestige  of 
these  is  now  left,  but  I  perceived  upon  a  kind  of  socle,  these  four 
letters  aa2M.  Could  they  have  formed  part  of  the  word  te. 
AASMA?  Could  this  have  been  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of 
Laugher,  which  Lycurgas  erected  among  the  grave  descendants 
of  Hercules  ?  The  altar  of  Laughter  existing  alone  in  the  midst 
of  entombed  Sparta,  would  furnish  a  fidr  subject  of  triumph  for 
the  philosophy  of  Democritus. 

Night  drew  on  apace,  when  I  reluctantly  quitted  these  renown- 
ed ruins,  the  shade  of  Lycurgus,  the  recollection  of  Thermo- 
Kie,  and  all  the  fictions  of  fable  and  history.  The  sun  sank 
mid  the  Taygetus,  so  that  1  had  beheld  him  commence,  and 
finish  his  course,  on  the  ruins  of  Lacedsmon.  It  was  three  thou* 
Band  five  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  since  he  first  rose  and 

qacntly  are  not  die  frait  of  the  researches  of  modem  traTellers.  Spon  likewise 
mentions  the  manuseript  in  the  Darberini  Libraiy  at  Rome,  irhich  is  dated  tvo 
hundred  year^anterior  tfk  his  trsvelsi  «nd  ia  which  M  foand  rone  drawinga 
if  Athena.  .  .  ' 
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Bet  orer  tbis  infant  ci^.  I  departed  with  a  mind  absorbed  bj 
the  objects  which  I  had  just  seen,  and  indulging  in  endless  re- 
Heetions.  Such  days  enable  a  man  to  endure  many  misfortunes 
with  patience,  and  above  all,  render  him  indifferent  to  manj 
spectacles. 

We  pursiied  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  for  an  hour  and  a  half^ 
flirou^  the  open  country,  and  then  fell  into  the  road  to  Tripo- 
lizza.  Joseph  and  the  .guide,  had  encamped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  bridge,  and  had  made  a  fire  of  reeds,  in  spite 
of  Apollo,  who  was  consoled  by  the  sighing  of  these  reeds  for 
the  loss  of  Daphne.  Joseph  was  abundantly  provided  with  ne- 
cessaries ,-  he  had  salt,  oil,  water*melons,  bread,  and  meat  He 
dressed  a  leg  of  mutton  like  the  companion  of  Achilles,  and 
served  it  up  on  the  comer  of  a  large  stone,  with  wine  from  the 
vineyard  of  Ulysses,  and  the  water  of  the  Eurotas.  I  made  an 
^client  supper,  having  just  that  requisite  which  Dionysins 
#Bted  to  relish  the  black  broth  of  Lacedœmon. 

AfteiAupper,  Joseph  brought  me  my  saddle,  which  usually 
served  me  for  a  pillow  ;  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  lay 
down  under  a  laure),  on  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  The  night  was 
flo  pure  and  so  serene,  and  the  Milky  Way  shed  such  a  light, 
Inflected  by  the  current  of  the  river,  tha^  yon  might  see  to  read 
l»y  it  1  fell  asleep,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  having 
the  beautiful  constellation  of  Lcda's  swan  exactly  over  my  head, 
I  «till  recollect  the  pleasure  which  I  formerly  received  from  thus 
reposing  in  the  woods  of  America,  and  especially  from  awaking 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  listened  to  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  wilderness  ;  the  braying  of  the  does  and  stags  ; 
the  roar  of  a  distant  cataract  ;  while  the  embers  of  my  half-extin- 
gnisbed  fire,  glowed  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  I  loved 
even  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Iroquois,  when  he  dhouted  In  the 
recesses  of  his  forests,  and  when,  in  the  brilliant  star-light,  amid 
the  silence  of  nature,  he  seemed  to  be  proclaiming  his  unbounded 
liberty.  AU  this  may  afford  delight  at  twenty  ;  because,  then  life 
suffices,  in  a  manner,  for  itself,  and  there  is  in  early  youth,  a  cer- 
tain restlessness  and  inquietude,  which  incessantly  encourage 
the  creation  of  chimseras,  ipsi  sibi  somntajbtgunt  :  but  in  maturer 
age,  the  mini  contracts  a  relish  for  more  solid  pursuits,  and 
(iOÊêj  ip  particular,  to  <iweil  on  the  illustrious  examples  record- 


•d  in  hisioij.  âladly  would  I  again  make  my  couch  on  the  banka 
of  the  Earotasy  or  the  Jordan»  if  the  heroic  shades  of  the 
three  hundred  Spartani,  or  the  twelre  sons  of  Jacob,  were  to 
▼isit  my  Blambers;  but  I  would  not  go  again  to  explore  a  virgift 
aoil,  which  the  plough-share  has  never  lacerated*  Give  me  now 
ancient  deserts,  where  I  can  conjure  up  at  pleasure  the  vnSh  of 
Babylon,  or  the  legions  of  Pharsalia— ^oitiliaotMi;  plains  whose* 
furrows  convey  instruction,  and  where,  mortal  as  1  am,  I  traotf 
the  blood,  the  tears,  the  sweat  of  human  kind» 

Joseph  awoke  me,  according  to  my  directions,  at  three  in  the 
morning  of  the  1 9th.  We  saddled  our  horses  and  set  oflf.  I  turned 
my  head  towards  Sparta,  and  cast  a  farewell  look  on  the  finiotas  : 
1  was  unable  to  check  that  sensation  of  melancholy,  which  wiH 
intrude  itself  when  we  are  surveying  a  grand  ruin,  and  leaving 
{daces,  which  we  shall  never  more  behold» 

The  road  leading  from  Laconia  into  the  country  of 
ivas  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  will 
and  most  rugged  in  Greece.  For  some  time  we  purHfed  the 
way  to  Tripolizza;  then  turning  to  the  east,  we  descended  into 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  We  proceeded  at  a  vapid  rate  in 
the  ravines,  and  under  trees  which  obliged  us  to  lie  down  upon 
our  horses  necks.  From  one  of  the  branches  of  these  trees,  I 
received  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  head,  that  I  was  thrown  sense* 
less  to  the  distance  of  ten  paces.  As  my  horse  gaUopped  on,  my 
fellow  travellers,  who  happened  to  be  before  me,  did  not  knme- 
diately  perceive  my  accident  ;  their  cries,  when  they  turned  back 
to  me,  roused  me  from  my  swoon. 

At  four  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  mountam, 
where  we  allowed  our  horses  a  little  rest.  The  cold  became  so 
intense,  that  we  were  obliged  to  kindle  a  fire  of  heaâi.  1  cannot 
assign  a  name  to  this  place,  of  little  note  in  antiquity  ;  but,  it  must 
be  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Lsnus,  in  the  chain  of  Mount  ^ 

Eva,  and  not  far  from  Praufe,  on  the  gulf  of  Argos.  ^ 

At  noon,  we  arrive^  at  a  considerable  village,  named  St  Paul, 
very  near  the  sea.  The  only  topic  of  conversation  among  its  in- 
habitants, was  a  tragical  event,  of  the  particulars  of  which  they 
were  anxious  to  inform  us. 

A  girl  of  this  village  having  lost  her  father  anPmother,  and 
bôn^tiie  mistress  of  a  small  fortune,  was  sent  by  her  reia|îps 
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to  Cooslttiitiiiople.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  returned  to  her  na^ 
ttre  Tillage.  She  coald  speak  the  Turkish,  Ftencfa,  and  Italian 
languages  ;  and  when  an3r  foreigners  passed  thvongh  St  Paul,  she 
veeeiTed  them  mûi  a  pohteness  which  excited  suspicions  of  her 
▼irtne.  The  principal  peasants  had  a  meeting,  in  which,  after 
dtscussing  among  tfaemselres  the  condact  of  the  orphan^  they 
««solved  to  get  rid  of  a  female  whom  thejr  deemed  a  disgrace  to 
the  Tillage.  Tbey  first  rabed  the  sum,  fixed  by  the  Turkish 
bw,  for  the  marder  of  a  christian  woman;  they  then  bioke  by 
mght  into  the  house  of  ^lie  devoted  Tictim  whoin  they  murdered  ; 
and  a  man,  who  was  in  waiting  for  news  of  the  exécution,  hasten- 
ed to  the  pacha  with  the  price  of  blood*  What  cansed  such  an 
extraordinary  sensation  among  all  these  Greeks  of  St.  Paitl,  was 
not  the  atrocHy  of  the  deed,  but  the  greediness  of  the  psushn  of 
the  Bforea.  He  too,  regarded  the  aetion  as  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  admitted  that  he  bad  been  paid  the  sum  required  for  an  oidi- 
nary  murder;  but  observed,  that  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  ac« 
oomplishmants  of  the  orphan,  gaTe  him  a  just  daim  to  a  ftther 
indemnity.  He,  therefore,  de^atched  two  janismries  the  Tery 
aame  day  to  demand  an  additional  contribution. 

The  vifiage  of  St.  Paol  is  an  agreeable  pitee.  It  is  snpjrfteâ 
with  water  by  fountains,  diaded  with  wild  pines,  pinu»  eiimdm. 
We  here  found  one  of  those  Italian  doctors  who  ane  tfaperaad 
all  over  the  Morea:  I  had  him  to  bleed  me.  I  tasted  aome  ex- 
cellent milk  in  a  very  clean  house,  very  much  resembling  a 
Swiss  cottage.  A  young  native  of  the  Morea,  seated  himself  op- 
posite to  me  :  he  locked  like  Meleager  both  in  person  and  <lre98* 
The  Greek  peasants  are  not  attired  like  the  levantine  Greekài 
who  are  to  be  seen  in  France.  They  wear  a  tunio  which  reaches 
to  their  knees,  and  is  fastened  by  a  girdle  ;  their  wide  trowse» 
are  covered  by  die  skirts  of  this  tunks  ;  and  they  eooas  upon  their 
bare  legs,  the  strings  which  tie  their  sandak.  With  the  exception 
of  the  covering  for  the  head,  they  are  absolutely  the  ancient 
Greeks  without  cloak. 

My  new  companion,  seated  as  I  have  said,  opposite  to  me, 
tratclied  all  my  linotîans  witli  extreme  curiosity.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  without  uttering  a  word  ;  and  even  bent  forward 
lo  look  into  the  earthen  vessel,  out  of  which  I  was  eating  my 
mi(k.    I  rose  and  he  rose  too;  i  sat  down  again,  aad  he  did  the 
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■ame.  I  presented  him  with  a  cigar;  he  was  delighted, and ifiadé 
signs  for  me  to  smoke  with  him.  On  my  departure  be  ran  after 
me  for  half  an  hoar,  without  erer  speaking,  and  without  my  be- 
ing able  to  discover  what  he  wanted.  I  gare  him  money,  but 
he  threw  it  away  :  the  janissary  wotdd  have  driven  him  baek,  on 
which  he  prepared  to  fight  the  janissary.  I  was  affected  I  knew 
not  why  ;  perhaps  from  observing,  that  I,  a  civilized  barbarian, 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  a  barbarised  Greek.* 

Having  procured  fresh  horses,  we  left  St.  Paul  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  pursued  the  road  towards  the  ancient  Cynurta» 
About  four,  our  guide  called  out  that  we  were  going  to  be  attack- 
ed ;  we  indeed  perceived,  on  the  mountain,  a  few  armed  men, 
who,  after  looking  at  us  for  some  time,  suffered  us  to  pass  unmo- 
lested. We  entered  among  the  Parthenian  hills  and  descended 
to  the  bank  of  a  river,  whose  channel  conducted  us  to  the  sea» 
We  descried  the  citadel  of  Argos,  Nsupli  opposite  to  us,  and  the 
mountains  of  Corinth  towards  Mycen».  From  the  spot  whfch 
we  had  now  reached,  it  was  still  three  hours  journey  to  Argos  : 
we  had  to  turn  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  cross  the  marsh  of 
Lerne,  which  extended  from  the  place  where  we  stood  to  Uie  city. 
We  passed  the  garden  of  an  aga,  where  I  remarked  Lombardy 
poplars  intermixed  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and  many  other 
trees  which  1  had  not  yet  seen  in  Greece.  The  guide  soon  after- 
wards missed  the  way,  and  led  us  along  narrow  causeways,  which 
formed  the  separation,  between  small  ponds  and  inundated  rice- 
fields.  In  this  embarrassing  situation  night  overtook  us  :  at  every 
step  we  were  obliged  to  leap  wide  ditches,  with  our  horses  intim- 
idated with  the  darkness,  the  croaking  of  a  host  of  frogs,  and  the 
Tiolet  coloured  flames  that  danced  along  the  marsh.  Our  guide's 
horse  fell;  and  as  we  marched  in  a  row,  we  tumbled  one  over 
another  into  a  ditch.  We  all  cried  out  together,  so  that  none  of 
us  knew,  what  the  others  said.  The  water  was  deep  enough  for 
the  horses  to  swim,  and  be  drowned  with  their  riders  ;  my  punc- 
ture began  to  bleed  afresh,  and  my  head  was  very  painful.  At 
length  we  miraculously  scrambled  out  of  this  slough,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  proceed  to  Argos.    We  perceived  between  the 

*  The  Greeks  of  thcte  mountain»  prctehd  to  be  the  genuine  desr  ^^nflants  of 
the  Lftoedemoniaos,  They  assert,  that  the  Mutnottcs  arc  but  an  assemblage  of 
foreigu  baa^ittiy  «ad  the7  «re  perfe^U/  rijj^hu 


feeds  a  gKnuoeriiig  hght:  we  made  ^p  towards  it,  perishing 
with  cold,  covered  with  mud,  leading  our  horses  by  the  bridle, 
and  mnoing  the  risk  of  plunging  at  erery  step  into  sqme  freah 
«quagmire. 

The  light  guided  us  to  a  farm-house,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  marshy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Leme.  It  was  just 
harvest-time,'  and  we  found  the  reapers  lying  on  the  ground. 
They  started  up  at  our  approach  and  fled  like  deer.  We  convin- 
ced them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  mght  with  them  on  a  hea|i  of  sheep's  dung,  which  was  less 
filthy  and  less  damp  than  any  other  situation  we  could  find.  I 
should  have  a  right  to  quarrel  with  Hercilles,  who  has  not  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Lemaean  hydra;  for,  in  this  unwholesome 
place,  I  caught  a  fever  which  never  entirely  left  me  till  after  my 
arrival  in  Egypte 

On  the  20th,  at  day  break,  I  was  at  Argos.  The  village 
which  has  succeeded  that  celebrated  city  is  neater  and  more  lively 
than  most  of  the  villages  of  the  Morea.  Its  situation  is  very 
beautiful,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Naupli  or  ArgOs,  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  sea:  on  one  side  it  has  the  mountains 
of  Cynuria  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  other  the  heâghta  of  Troeaene 
and  Epidaunis. 

But  whether  my  imagination  ^vas  oppressed  by  the  recollée'- 
tion  of  the  misfortunes  and  the  excesses  bf  the  Pelopides;  or  I  was 
struck  by  the  real  truth,  the  country  appeared  to  me  uncultivated 
and  desolate,  the  mountains  naked  and  dreaiy — a  kind  of  nature^ 
fertile  in  great  crimes  and  in  great  virtues^  I  went  to  surtey  what 
are  called  the  remains  of  Agamemnonis  Palace,  the  ruins  of  a  the- 
atre, and  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  ;  I  went  up  to  the  citadel  soli-* 
citons  to  see  every  stone  that  could  possibly  have  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  kings.  What  can  boast  of  enjoying 
any  glory  besides  those  femilies,  sung  by  Homer,  jEschylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripidesj  and  Racine  ?  but  when  you  see  on  the  spot 
where  they  flourished  how  very  little  remains  of  those  families, 
you  are  marvellously  astonished. 

It  is  a  considerable  time  since  the  ruins  of  Argos  ceased  to 

correspond  with  the  greatness  of  its  name.    In  1756,  Chandler 

found  them  absolutely  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  seen  by 

me  ;  the  abbé  FoUrmont  in  1746^  and  Fellegrin.  in  1719^  wens 
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not  more  fbrtanate.  THe  Venetians  in  particalar»  have  conftf- 
'bnted  to  the  demofition  of  the  monnmeotfi  of  this  city,  by  nring 
their  materials  in  the  construction  of  the  castle  of  Palamîs.  iti 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  was  at  Argos,  a  statue  of  Jupiter^ 
remarkable  for  having  three  eyes,  and  still  more  remarkable  on 
another  account:  it  was  brought  from  Troy  by  Sthenefns,  and 
was  said  to  be  the  very  statue,  at  the  foot  of  whichy  Priam  was 
put  to  death  in  his  palace  by  the  son  of  Achilles  : 

Ingens  ara  fuit,  jiixtaque  Tctcrrima  lwini.% 
lueumbeiis  arse,  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates. 

But  Argos,  which  doubtless  exulted  in  the  possession  of  the 
Panâtes  that  betrayed  the  house  of  Priam,  Argos  itself  soon  ex- 
hibited a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  So  early 
as  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate,  its  glories  were  eclipsed  to 
aueh  a  degree,  that  on  account  of  its  poverty,  it  could  not  contri- 
bute to  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Juliaor 
pleaded  its  cause  against  the  Corintliians  :  his  speech,  on  that  oc- 
casion is  still  extant  in  his  works  {Ep.  XXV.)  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  documents  in  the  history  of  things  and  of 
mankind.  Finally,  Argos  the  country  of  the  king  of  kings,  hav- 
ing become  in  the  middle  ages  the  inheritance  of  a  Venetiaii 
widow,  was  sold  by  her  to  the  republic  of  Venice  for  five  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  an  annuity  of  two  hundred.  Coronelli  records 
the  bargain.     Omnia  vanUas  ! 

I  was  received  at  Argos  by  Avramiotti,  the  Italian  physician, 
whom  M.  Poucqueville  saw  at  NaupH,  and  on  whose  grand* 
daughter  he  performed  an^operation  for  hydrocephalus.  M.  Av- 
ramiotti showed  me  a  map  of  the  Péloponnèse,  in  which  he  had 
b^un  to  write  with  ]>!.  Fauvel,  the  ancient  names  by  the  side  of 
the  modern  ones  :  it  will  be  a  valuable  performance,  which  could 
not  be  executed  but  by  persons  resident  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  spot  M.  Avramiotti  had  amassed  a-  fortune  and  began  to 
sigh  after  his  native  land.  There  are  two  things,  which  grow 
stronger  in  the  heart  of  man,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in 
years  ;  the  love  of  country  and  religion.  Let  them  be  ever  so 
much  forgotten  in  youth,  they  sooner  or  later  present  themselves 
to  us  arrayed  in  all  their  charms,  and  excite  in  the  recesses  of  our 
hearts,  an  attachment  justly  due  to  their  beauty. 


I 

We  ceiiTemsd)  tbeoefoneyiJbout  France  and  ItaJ^jr,  for  t]ie  same 
«eaipa  that  the  Argixi9.  «old^yç^  whq  acçooapanied  .Sueas,  reco)r 
iectfid  Argos  when  expiring  in  Italy. .  Agfuu^muion  wi«  scarceljr 
mentioned  by  us,  though  I  was  to  see  his  tomb  thâ  following 
day. ..  We  talked  upon  t)ie  ierrace  o£  the  hous^i^rl^cb  overlooks 
the  (xulf  of  Argos:  perh^tf^f^  verj  tcxr^c^  fropi  w^ich  a  poor 
womaB  hurled  the.^l^  t^.. terminated  .the  glory  ond  the  ad^ 
Tentures  of  Pyrrbui^-i  H»  Ayramiatti  pointed  out  to  me  a  pro-» 
montoiy  on  the  otij^r  si0e,.of  the  gul^juid.sjûd;  '*  It  was  there 
that  C^ytœmnestra^tip^ed.  the  slave  who  was  to  give,  the  signal 
Dor  the  return  of  .the  Greçia|li%e|»  But/^  add^d  he,  "you  liave 
just  eome  from  Venice;  i  think  t)ie  bmA  thmg.X  cou|d  do,  would 
te  to  return  thither/'  '    I'.  .j     ■^^ 

I  left  this  exile  in  Greece  the^foUowing  panûfi|;  at  day-breaH> 
and,  with  fresh  horsca  «iid  a  £r<^6h  guide,  took  tlie  ro^  to  Coijntlu 
i  r«aHy  ttdnk  that  U-  Avrainiotë  w^a»  not  sony  to  .get  rid  of  me  ;. 
thott^  he  received  me  \f ith  ^reat  politeness,  it  was  eaay  to  per** 
4;ejve  that  my  visit  was.iiot  pearfectly  ag^f^bler     '  i 

After  riding  half  an  hptir/ive  crossed -the  I;iiachus,tke|  lather  (^ 
lo,  80  eelehrated  for  #mio!a  jeafejisy .  in  ancient  times,  the  trav- 
eler on  leaving  Argos^  cume  to  4he  gate  Luckia,  and  ihe  altar  of 
the  Suu!^  before  he  reached  tti^iiver*  Half  a  league  on  the  othec. 
side  of  it  «tood  the  temple  of  jUie  Mysian  Ceires,  and  beyond  that» 
the  tomJ^  4>f  Tl^esta  asd  jthe  heroic  iponvm^nt^bf  Perseus.  We 
slopped,  neariy  on  the  eodnence  where  these  latter  monument^ 
existed  at  the  period  when  Pausanlas  travelled.  We  were  going 
to  leave  the  plain  of  Argos,  on  which  we  have  an  e^oelleni  me- 
moif  by  M.  Barbie  do  Bocage;  and  to  enter  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Corinth  when  wc  saw  Naupli  behind  ua<  The  place  which 
we  had  relM^d  is  called  Carvathi;  and  here  you  .must  turn  ou^ 
of  the  road,  to  ÛHb  rt^^  to  look  for  the  rui^s  of  Mycenae.  Chan- 
dler missed  ihem  on  his  return  from  Argos,  but  they  are  well 
known,  from  the  researches  made  there  by  lord  Elgin,  in  his  tour 
of  Chreece.  M.  Fauvei  has  described  them,  in  his  Memoirs,  and 
M«  de  Choisaeul  Ckiuffier  possesses  drawings  .of  them;  they  had 
been  previously  spoken  of  by  the  abbé  Fourmonfr  and  seen  hy 
Dumonceaux.  We  had  to  cross  a  heath  :  a  narrow  path  con- 
ducted us  to  these  remains,  which  are  nearly  in  tiie  same  state  as 
inlhc  time  of  Pausanias;  for  it  u  more  than  two  thousand  two 
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hundred  and  eightj  years  Bince  Mjceom  was  destrojed.  Tbe 
Argjves  rased  it  to  the  ground,  jealous  of  the  glory  which  it  had 
acquired  1^  sending  ibrty  warriors  to  die  with  the  Spartans  at 
ThennopylflB. 

We  first  examined  the  tomb  to  which  has  been  assigned  the 
appellation  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  a  snbterraneons 
edifice  of  a  circular  form,  which  receives  light  by  a  dome,  and  has 
nothing  remarkable  except  the  simplicity^  of  its  architecture. — 
You  enter  by  a  trench,  which  leads  to  the  door  of  the  tomb  ;  tiliis 
door  was  adorned  with  pilasters  of  a  very  connnon  species  of  blu- 
ish  marble,  procured  frem  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was 
lord  Elgin,  who  caused  thb  raonumeiA  to  be  opened,  and  the 
earth  with  which  the  interior  was  filled,  to  be  cleared  away.  A 
smafl  eKptlcal  door  conducts  from  the  principal  apartment  to  ano- 
ther of  less  dimensions.  After  an  attentive  inspection,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  latter  is  merely  an  excavation  made  by  the 
workmen  beyond  the  tomb,  for  I  could  not  perceive  tliat  it  had 
any  walls.  The  use  of  the  little  door  would  still  remain  to  be 
accounted  for;  It  was  perhaps  dmply  another  entrance  to  the 
sepulchre.  Has  this  building  bcfen  always  buried  under  the  earth 
like  the  rotunda  of  the  Catacombs  at  Alexandria  ?  Was  It,  on  the 
oontrary,  erected  upon  the  surface  of  the  gronnd,  like  the  temb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  at  Roraet  Had  H  éAj  exterior  decorations,  and 
of  what  order  were  they  ?  Q^ese  are  questions  which  yet  remain 
yet  to  be  resolved.  Nothing  has  been  found  in  the  tomb,  and  we 
are  not  even  certain  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  Agamemnon,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias.* 

On  leaving  this  monument,  I  crossed  a  sterile  valley,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  opposite  hilt,  I  beheld  the  ruins  of  Mycense.  I  par- 
ticularly admired  one  of  the  gates  of  the  cily ,  composed  of  gigan- 
tic masses. of  stone,  kdd  upon  aie  solid  rock  bf  the  hitt,  with 
which  they  seemed  to  form  but  one  whole.  Two  colossal  lions, 
on  each  ttde  of  this  gate,  are  its  only  ornament  They  are 
represented  in  relievo,  standing,  and  free  to  lace,  like  the  liona 
which  supported  the  arms  of  our  ancient  chevaliers;  but  they 
have  lost  their  heads.  I  never  saw,  even  in  Egypt  itself,  a  mora 
imposing  specimen  of  architecture,  and  the  desert  in  which  it 

*  The  Laoedsemomans  also  boasted  tliat  they  possessed  the  ashei  of  Agame^'; 
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stands,  adds  to  its  eolemmty.  It  belongs  to  that  species  of  biiild« 
kigs  which  Btrabo  and  Pansanias  ascribed  to  the  Cyclops,  and 
traces  of  which  hare  been  discovered  in  Italy.  M.  Petit  Radel 
Biaintains,  that  this  liind  of  architecture  preceded  the  invention 
of  flie  orders;  it  indisputably  belongs  to  the  heroic  ages.  For 
^e  rest,  it  was  a  shepherd  boy,  stark  naked,  that  showed  me 
in  this  solitade,  the  tomb  of  Agamenmon,  and  the  ndns  of 
MycensB. 

At  the  foot  of  the  door  that  I  have  spoken  of,  is  a  fountain 
winch  shall  be,  if  you  please,  the  same  that  Perseus  found  under 
a  mushroom,  and  idiich  gave  name  to  Myceme  ;  for  myees  is  the 
Greek  term  for  a  mushroom,  or  the  hilt  of  a  sword;  this  story  is 
told  by  Pausanias.  On  returning  towards  the  road  to  Corinth,  I 
heard  the  ground  under  my  horse's  feet  sound  hollow  :  I  alighted, 
and  discovered  the  vanlt  of  another  tomb. 

Pausanias  reckons  up  five  tombs  at  Mycens:  the  tomb  of 
Atreus,  that  of  Agamemnon,  that  of  Ewrymedon,  that  of  Teleda- 
mus  and  Pelops,  and  that  of  Blectra.  He  adds,  that  Clytœmnes- 
tra  and  iSgisthus  were  interred  wfthout  the  walls  :  might  it  not 
Aen  be  thdr  tomb  that  I  discovered?  I  have  described  the  spot 
to  M.  Fauvel,  who  will  examine  it  in  his  first  excursion  to  Argoe. 
How  singular  the  destiny  that  brings  me  firom  Paris  to  fix  the 
ttte  of  the  rmns  of  Sparta,  and  to  discover  the  ashes  of  Cly* 
taBuanestra! 

Leaving  Nemma  on  our  left,  we  pursued  our  route.  We  reach* 
ed  Corinth  in  good  time,  having  crossed  a  kind  of  plain,  inter- 
sected by  streams  of  water,  and  broken  by  detached  hills  resem- 
bling the  Acro-Corinthus,  w4th  which  they  blend.  The  latter  we 
percdivcd  long  before  we  arrived  at  it,  like  an  irregular  mass  of 
reddish  granite,  with  a  winding  line  of  wall  upon  its  summit  All 
the  travellers  in  Greece  have  described  Corinth.  Spon  and 
Wheeler  explored  the  citadel,  where  they  discovered  the  lost 
fountain  of  Pirene  ;  but  Chandler  did  not  ascend  to  Acro-Corintb, 
and  M.  Fauvel  informed  ns,  that  the  Turks  will  not  now  permit 
any  person  to  see  it.  In  fact,  I  could  not  obtain  leave  to  walkr 
sound  about  it,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  my  janissary  to^ 
that  effect.  For  the  rest,  Pausanias  in  his  Corinth,  and  Plutarci^ 
in  his  life  of  Aratus,  have  i^ven  a  complete  description  o(  th^ 
mopuments  9n4  localiUes  of  Acro-Cor\nt^. 


114^  nAvEii»  txr  «RscçEy  MkusatiirE, 

We  âi^tfed  «t  a  tol^rablf  kieat  kan,  «tuaCed  in  the  centre  of 
the  TiUage,  and  not  far  from  the  bazar.  The  janiB^ary  \¥a$ 
deipatcked  for  prerislons  ;  joaeph  eooked  the  dinner,  and  while 
they  wesÊé  Ihu»  engaged,  i  took  a  strott  in  the  enynrons  of  the 
[dace. 

Corinth  staiida  at  the  foot  of  mountaina  in  a  plain  Which  exr 
t'endft  iGP-'the  sea  of  Oiisaa,  now  the  gnlf  of  Lepanto,  the  only 
Modem  name  in  Greece  that  vies  in  beauty  with  the  ancient 
appeilalions.  In  dear  weather,  you  diecern,  beyond  this  aea,  the 
fop  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus;  but  from  the  town  itself  the  Saro- 
nic  sea  ie  not  visible.  To  obtain  a  view  of  it,  you  must  ascend 
to  Acro-Oorinffa,  when  you  not  only  overiook  that  sea,  but  thé 
eye  embrciices  even  fhe  citadel  of  Athens  and  Gape  Colonna.— 
'<It  is,"  says  Spon,  '^one  of  the  most  delicious  views  in  the 
world."  I  can  easily  believe  him,  for  even  ùxim  the  foot  of 
Acro-Gorinth,  the  prospect  is  enchanting.  The  houses  of  the 
Tillage,  which  are  large,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  are  scattered 
in  groups  over  the  plain,  embosomed  in  mulberry,  orange,  and 
cypress  trees.  The  rmes,  which  constitute  the  riches  of  this 
district,  give  a  fresh  and  fertile  appearance  to  the  country;  they 
do  not  climb  in  festoons  upon  trees,  as  in  Italy,  nor  are  they  kept 
low,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Each  root  forms  a  detached  ver- 
dant bush,  round  which  the  grapes  hang,  in  autumn,  like  crystals* 
The  summits  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  which 
resembles  a  magnificent  canal,  Mount  Oneius  covered  with  myr- 
tles, form  the  horison  of  the  picture  to  the  north  and  east;  while 
the  AcrO'Corinthus,  and  the  mountains  of  Argolis  and  Sicyon 
rise  to  the  soutli  and  west.  As  to  the  monuments  of  Gormthy 
there  is  not  one  of  them  in  existence. .  M.  Foucherot  has  discov* 
ered  among  their  rains  but  two  Gorintiiian  capitals,  the  sole  me* 
mo>rial  of  the  order  invented  in  that  city. 

Corinth,  razed  to  the  ground  by  Mummius,  rebuilt  by'  Juliu» 
éesar,  and  by  Adrian,  a  second  time  destroyed  by  Alaric,  again 
rebuilt  by  ttie  Yenetfans,  was  sacked  for  the  third  and  last  time 
by  Mahomet  II.  Strabo  saw  it  soon  after  its  re-establishment, 
daring  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Pausanias  admired  it  in  Adrian's 
time;  and  to  judge  from  the  monuments  which  he  has  described, 
It  must  have  been,  at  that  period,  a  magnificent  city.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  in  what  condition  it  was  in  11 73)  when  U 


wu.yUted  by  Benjamin  of  Tiidela  ;  but  this  Spaidse  Jew  grave- 
ly relates,  that  he  arrived  at  Patras,  <'  the  city  of  Antipater,  one  of 
the  four  Grecian  king»,  who  divided  among  themteives  the  en^ 
pire  of  Alexander."  He  thence  proceeded  to  Lepanto  and  to  Co* 
mith:  In  the  latter,  he  found  three  hundred  Jews,  under  the 
auperintendance  of  the  venerable  rabbis,  Leo,  Jacob,  and  Hese- 
kiah  ;  and  this  was  all  that  Benjamin  concerned  himself  about 

Modem  travellers  have  made  us  better  acquamted  with  what 
remains  of  Corinth  after  so  many  calamities.  Spon  and  Wheeler 
here  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  highest  antiquity  ; 
these  ruins  consisted  of  eleven  fluted  columns,  without  bases,  and 
of  the  Doric  order.  Spon  asserts,  that  these  columns  were  not 
hi  height  above  four  diameters  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  foot 
of  the  column  ;  by  which,  I  suppose  he  means  that  their  hei^t 
was  equal  to  five  diameters.  Chandler  says,  that  they  were  only 
half  as  high  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the  coirect 
proportions  of  their  order.  Spon  is  evidently  mistaken,  since  he 
takes  the  ammeter  of  the  foot  of  the  column  instead  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  middle  for  the  standard  of  the  order.  This  rnonn*^ 
ment,  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  by  Leroi,  was  worthy  of  being 
noticed  here,  because  it  proves  either  that  the  early  Doric  had 
not  the  proportions  since  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius, 
or  that  the  Tuscan  order  to  which  this  temple  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance, did  not  originate  in  Italy.  Spon  thought  that  he 
recognized  in  this  monument,  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus^ 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  Chandler  took  it  to  be  the  Sisypheos 
,of  Strabo.  I  know  not  whether  these  columns  still  exist;  I  did 
not  see  them,  but  1  have  some  confused  recollection  of  hearing 
that  they  were  thrown  down,  and  that  the  last  fragments  of  them 
were  carried  away  by  the  English.* 

A  maritime  people,  a  king  who  was  a  philosopher,  and  who 
became  a  tyrant,  a  Roman  barbarian  who  fancied  that  the  statues 
of  Praxiteles  might  be  replaced  like  soldiers'  helmets;  all  these 
lecollections  render  Corinth  not  very  interesting  :  but  to  make 
some  amends'  you  have  Jason,  Medea,  the  fountain  of  Pirene, 
Pegasus,  the  Isthmian  games  instituted  by  Theseus  andfsung  by 
Pindar;  that  is  to  say,  fable  and  poetry,  as  usual.    1  shall  say 

*  These  eolqmns  wci*ei  or  still  are  near  the  hart)Oar  «C  Schcsnus,  amd  I  miffnf 
fkcm  hj  not  going  down  to  the  sea. 
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nothing  of  Dionyûna  and  of  Tiinole<Mi,  one  of  wkOm  was  mt 
cowardly  as  not  to  «lie,  the.  other  so  unfortunate  as  to  live.  If  f 
were  to  ascend  «  throne,  I  would  not  relinquish  it  but  with  mj 
life  :  and  never  shall  I  be  virtuous  enough  to  kill  my  brother.  I 
care  not  therefore  about  these  two  men  ;  but  I  love  that  boy, 
who  during  the  siege  of  Corinth,  melted  Mummius  himself  into 
tears,  by  reciting  these  verses  of  Homer  : 

TftC  fl/KA^tÇ  AflfrVAOl  XtÙ  TfT|»«'Kif  Cl  «TOT  OXOVTO 

HfeATi  ToT  oTff  /uoi  irxiitf-Toi  ;^«u^s]»{Mt  M^tt 
Tar«'Sxflt;i^ev  xTfçi«ir,  xai  /Mttt  sxioc  »>ov  'A;^at<oi 

<<0,  thrice,  and  four  times  blest,  the  Greeks  who  perished 
before  the  vast  walls  of  Ilion,  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Atrides  !  Would  to  the  gods,  that  I  had  met  my  fate  on  the  day 
when  the  Trojan  javelins  showered  upon  me  while  defending 
the  body  of  Achilles  !  Then  should  I  have  received  the  accustom- 
ed honours  of  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  Greeks  would  have  pre- 
served my  name  !  Now  fate  decrees  that  my  life  should  end  in 
an  obscure  and  inglorious  death  !'' 

Here  is  truth,  nature  and  pathos!  here  we  find  a  great  reverse 
x)f  fortune,  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  feelings  of  man  ! 

Vases  are  still  made  at  Corinth,  but  not  such  as  Cicero  so 
earnestly  entreated  his  friend  Atticus  to  send  him.  It  seems^ 
for  the  rest,  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  lost  the  partiality  which 
they  had  for  strangers.  While  I  was  examining  a  marble  in  a 
vineyard,  I  was  saluted  with  a  shower  of  stones  ;  the  descendanti 
of  Lais  are  probably  desirous  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  an* 
cient  proverb. 

When  tlie  Ciesars  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Coriotli,  and  (he  teni- 
ples  of  the  gods  rose  from  their  ruins  more  magnificent  than 
ever,  there  was  an  obscure  architect  who  was  rearing  in  silencét 
an  edifice,  which  remains  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  Gireecé. 
This  architect  was  a  foreigner,  who  gives  this  account  of  him- 
aelf: — ^^  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was  I  stoned, 
thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck.    In  journeying  ofteUi  in  perils  of 
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watefBi  In  perib  of  robbere,  in  perils  by  mine  own  Gountrymen, 
in  perils  by  the  heathens,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
.wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea^  in  perils  among  false  brethren, 
.>n  weariness  and  painfullness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  This  man,  mi- 
known  to  the  great,  despised  by  the  multitude,  rejected  as  ''  the 
offacouring  of  the  world,''  at  first  associated  with  himself  only 
two  companions,  Crispus  and  Cmus,  with  the  family  of  Ste- 
phanas. These  were  the  humble  architects  of  an  indestructible 
temple,  and  the  first  believers  at  Corinth.  The  traveller  surveys 
the  site  of  this  celebrated  city  ;  he  discovers  not  a  vestige  of  the 
altars  of  paganism,  but  he  perceives  some  Christian  chapels 
rising  from  among  the  cottages  of  the  Greeks,  l^he  apostJe 
imght  still  from  his  celestial  abode,  give  tlie  salutation  of  peace 
to  his  children,  and  address  them  in  the  words,  "  Paul  to  the  churck 
of  Qod,  which  is  at  Corinth.'* 

It  was  near  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  when  we  set 
out  from  Corinth,  after  a  good  night's  rest.    Two  roads  lead' 
Ironi  Corinth  to  Megara  :  the  one  takes  you  over  Mount  Gera- 
nia,  how  Palœo  Vouni,  (the  Old  Mountain),  the  other  along  the 
8aronic  sea  and  the  Scironian  rocks.    The  latter  is  the  most  in« 
teresting;  it  was  the  only  one  known  to  ancient  travellers,  for 
they  make  no  mention  of  the  first  ;  but  the  Turks  will  not  now 
allow  you  to  follow  it.    They  have  established  a  military  post  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oneius,  nearly  in  tlie  middle  of  the  isthmus, 
80  as  to  command  both  seas;  this  is  the  boundary  of  the  pro^ 
.vince  of  the  Morea,  and  you  are  not  permitted  to  pass  the  main 
guard  without  producing  an  express  order  from  the  pacha. 
.    Having  therefore  no  choice,  but  being  obliged  to  take  tlie 
former  road,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  the  Isthmian  Neptune^  which  Chandler  could  not 
find,  which  were  seen  by  Pococke,  Spon,  and  Wheeler,  and  which 
still  exist,  as  I  was  informed  by  M.  Fauvel.    Pot  the  same  rea- 
son I  did  not  explore  the  traces  of  the  aitempts  made  at  differ- 
ent times  to  cut  across  the  isthmus,    l^he  canal  begun  at  Port 
SchoBnns  is,  according  to  M.  Foucherot,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
deep,  and  àxiy  wide.  Such  an  undertaking  might,  at  the  present 
day,  be  executed  with  ease,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  the  dis- 
tance from  sea  to  sea  being  no  more  than  five  miles,  measur- 
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jug  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  of  land  by  which  ihey  art 
separated. 

A  wall,  ^ix  miles  in  length,  frequently  demolished  and  built 
up  again,  obstructed  the  access  to  tlie  isthmus,  in  a  place  deno- 
minated Hexamillia.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  we  began  to  ascend 
Mount  Onefus.  I  frequently  stopped  my  horse  amidst  pines, 
laurels,  and  myrtles,  to  look  behind  me.  Sorrowfully  did  I  con- 
template the  two  seas,  especially  that  which  extended  to  the 
west,  and  seemed  to  tempt  me  witli  the  recollection  of  France. 
That  sea,  how  placid  !  the  distance  how  small  !  In  a  few  days  I 
might  be  again  in  tlie  arms  of  my  friends  ! — I  surveyed  the  Pé- 
loponnèse, Corinth,  the  isthmus,  the  place  where  those  once  famous 
games  were  celebrated.  What  a  desert  Î  what  silence  !  Unfor- 
tunate country  Î  unhappy  Greeks  !  Shall  Prance  one  day  be  strip- 
ped in  like  manner  of  her  glory  ?  Shall  she,  in  tlie  course  of  ages» 
be  thus  laid  waste  and  trampled  under  foot  ?  • 

This  image  of  my  country,  which  all  at  once  mingled  itself 
with  the  scenes  presented  to  my  view,  aJfected  me  much  ;  and 
I  could  not  think,  without  pain,  of  the  space  that  I  had  yet  to 
traTerse  before  I  should  revisit  my  Penates. 

We  entered  the  defiles  of  Mount  Oneius,  alternately  lonng  and 
recovering  the  view  of  the  Saronic  sea  and  Corinth.  From  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain,  which  has  assumed  the  name 
of  Macriplaysi,  we  descended  to  the  dervenCj  that  is  to  say,  the 
main  guard.  I  cannot  tell  if  this  spot  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CrommyoB  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  people  whom  I  found  there 
were  not  more  humane  than  Pytiocamptes.^  I  showed  the  order 
given  me  by  the  pacha  :  the  commandant  invited  me  to  smoke  a 
pipe,  and  drink  coffee  in  his  barrack.  He  was  a  fat  man;  the 
picture  of  apathy  and  unconcern,  who  could  not  sthr  upon  his  mat 
without  sighing,  as  if  tlie  slightest  motion  put  him  in  pain.  He 
examined  my  arms,  and  showed  me  his  arms,  especially  a  long 
earbine,  which,  he  said,  would  carry  very  far.  The  guards  per« 
reived  ft  peasant,  who  was  scrambling  up  the  mountain,  out  of 
the  road  ;  they  called  to  him  to  come  down,  but  he  could  not 
l»ar  them.  The  commandant  then  rose  with  difficulty,  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  peasant,  between  the  fir-trees,  and  fired. 
After  this  exploit,  the  Turk  returned,  and  seated  himself  on  Yob 

*  The  èenécr  ^fjnnes,  »  robber  killed  bj  Thesea» 
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mat,  wiib  AS  much  calomeaB  and  composure  as  ever.  The  peas- 
ant descended  to  the  guard,  to  all  appearance  wounded,  for  he 
wept  and  showed  his  bloo<l;  on  which  fifty  strokes  of  the  bastl- 
Bada  were  admmi&tercd  to  cure  liim. 

I  rose  abruptly,  and  with  feelings  the  more  acute,  as  it  was 
jjmbMj  the  wish  to  display  his.dexterity  before  me  than  induced 
this  ruffian  to  fire  at  the  peasant  Joseph  would  not  translate 
what  I  said,  and  perhaps  prudence  was  necessary  on  this  occa- 
sion; but  I  was  too  indignant  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
prudence.  I  called  for  my  horse,  and  away  I  went  without  wait- 
ing for  the- janissary,  wlio  scouted  after  me  to  no  purpose.  He 
and  Joseph  overtook  me,  when  I  had  advanced  a  considerable 
way  along  the  ridge  of  Mount  Gerania«  My  indignation  gra- 
dually subsided,  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  scenery  around 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  on  approaching  Athens,  I  had  once  more 
entered  a  civilized  country  ;  as  if  Nature  herself  had  assumed  a 
less  dreary  aspect  The  Morea  is  almost  entirely  bare  of  trees, 
though  it  is  certainly  more  fertile  than  Attica.  I  enjoyed  the 
ride  through  a  wood  of  firs,  between  the  trunks  of  which  I  caught 
a  view  of  the  sea.  The  slopes,  extending  from  the  water's  edge 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  were  covered  with  olive  and  carob- 
trees  ;  and  formed  one  of  those  landscapes  which  are  very  rare 
in  Greece. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  at  Megara,  was  a  number  of 
Albanian  women,  who  were,  indeed,  inferior  in  beauty  to  Nau- 
fiicaa  and  her  companions  :  they  were  merrily  washing  linen  at 
a  spring,  near  which  were  seen  some  sliapeless  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  If  this  was  the  fountain  of  the  Siihnidcs,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Theagenes^  Pausnnias  has  extolled  them  too  high- 
ly. The  aqueducts  which  I  have  seen  in  Greece,  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman  aqueducts  :  they  ai;c  scarcely  raised  at 
all  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they  exhibit  not  that 
«eries  of  large  arches  which  produce  so  fine  an  effect  in  the  per- 
spective. 

We  alighted  at  the  house  of  an  Albanian,  where  we  found 
pretty  good  lodgings.  It  was  not  yet  six  in  the  evening,  and 
according  to  my  usual  custom,  I  took  a  stroll  among  the  ruins. 
Megara,  which  yet  retains  its  name,  and  (he  harbour  of  Nisaea, 
now  denominated  Dodcca  Ecclesiais,  the  Twelve   Churches, 
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though  noi  celehrated  hi  history,  formeiif  contained  some  fini» 
monuments.  Greece,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  must  have 
nearly  re^vembled  Italy  during  the  last  century  ;  it  was  a  classio 
fegion,  erery  city  of  which  teemed  with  master-pieces.  At  Me- 
gara,  were  to  be  seen  the  twelve  superior  deities,  by  Praxiteles» 
à  Jupiter  Olympius,  begun  by  Theocosmos  and  Phidias,  and  the 
tombs  of  Alcmene,  Iphigenia,  and  Tereus.  On  the  last  of  these, 
the  figure  of  the  hoopoe  was  seen  for  the  first  time,  whence  it 
was  concluded  that  Tereus  was  metamorphosed  into  that  bird, 
as  bis  victims  were  transformed  into  the  swallow  and  the  ni^t- 
ingale.  As  I  was  making  a  poetical  tour,  I  could  do  no  other 
^an  firmly  believe  with  Pausanlas,  that  the  adventures  of  the 
daughter  of  Pandion  began  and  ended  at  Megara.  I  perceived, 
moreover,  from  Megara,  the  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  and  thisr 
was  sufficient  to  remind  me  of  the  lines  of  Virgil  and  La  Fontaine  ; 

QualU  populea  mœrens  Phitomela,  &c. 

Night  or  Darkness,  and  Jupiter  Conius*  had  femples  at 
Megara,  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  those  two  deities  still  con- 
tinue to  redde  there.  You  see  here  and  there  some  fragments 
of  walls  ;  whether  they  are  part  of  those  which  Apollo  erected, 
in  conjunction  with  Alcathous,  I  cannot  tell.  The  god,  while 
engaged  in  this  work,  laid  his  lyre  upon  a  stone,  which  has  ever 
since  emitted  an  harmonious  «ound,  when  it  is  touched  with  a 
pebble.  The  abbé  Fourmont  collected  thirty  inscriptions  at 
Megara;  Pococke,  Spon,  Wheeli&r,  and  Chandler,  found  some 
others,  which  afford  nothing  of  interest.  I  did  not  look  for 
Euclid's  school  :  I  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  to  dis- 
cover the  house  of  that  pious  female  who  interred  Phocion's 
i)ones  beneath  her  hearth.  After  a  long  excursion,  I  returned 
to  my  host,  where  I  found  that  I  had  been  sent  for  to  visit  a 
patient. 

The  Greek»,  as  well  asr  the  Turks,  have  a  notion  that  all  the 
l^rani^s  possess  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  particular  secrets. 
The  simplicity  with  which  they  apply  to  a  stranger  for  relief  in 
their  diseases,  has  something  affecfîng,  and  reminds  you  of  an- 

*  'J^he  Dnstgs  from  JHortoL^  dust.  This  is  Dot  alisolutely  certain  ;  but  I  hare  on 
my  side  the  French  translator,  ivlio,  iudcecf  follows  the  Latin  versioD,  as  Uxq 
learned  Larcher  justly  obserrcs. 
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(AentBEiaiiiieirB;  it  shows  a  generous  confidence  placed  by  man 
in  man.  The  savages  of  America  *  have  the  same  practice.  I 
conceive  that,  in  this  case,  religion  and  humanity  enjoin  the  tra- 
veller to  comply  with  what  is  requested  of  him  ;  a  look  of  confix  - 
dence  and  cheering  words  may  sometimes  restore  life  to  the  ex- 
piring, and  fill  a  whole  family  with  joy. 

Â  Greek  had  come  to  fetch  me  to  visit  his  daughter.  I  found 
the  poor  creature  extended  on  a  mat  upon  the  floor,  and  buried 
under  the  rags  with  which  she  had  been  covered.  She  raised 
her  arm  with  great  reluctance  and  modesty,  from  beneath  these 
wretphed  tatters,  and  dropped  it  lifeless  upon  the  bed-clothes. 
She  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  putrid  lever  ;  I  directed  the  small 
pieces  of  money,  with  which  the  Albanian  females  of  the  lower 
classes  adorn  their  hair,  to  be  disengaged  from  her  head  ;  the 
weight  of  her  tresses,  and  of  the  metal,  concentrated  the  heat 
about  the  brain.  I  had  with  me  some  camphor,  as  a  preventive 
against  the  plague  ;  I  divided  it  with  the  patient,  to  whom  grapes 
had  been  given  to  eat  : — a  regimen  of  which  I  approved.  Lastly, 
we  prayed  to  Christos,  and  the  Panama  (the  Virgin  Mary)  and 
I  promised  a  speedy  cure.  This,  however,  I  was  far  from  ex- 
j^ectlng;  I  have  witnessed  the  death  of  so  many,  that  I  possess 
too  much  experience  in  that  way. 

At  my  departure,  I  found  all  the  village  assembled  at  the 
door.  The  women  thronged  round  me,  crying  :  Crasi  !  crasi  ! 
wine  !  wine  Î — ^They  were  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude,  by 
forcing  me  to  drink  :  this  threw  a  rather  ludicrous  air  over  my 
character  of  physician.  But  what  signifies  that,  if  I  have  added 
at  Megara  another  person  to  the  number  of  my  well-wishers  in 
(he  various  part%  of  the  world  through  which  I  have  wandered. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  traveller  to  leave  many  memorials  be- 
hind him,  and  even  sometimes  to  live  longer  in  the  hearts  of 
strangers  than  in  the  bosoms  of  his  friends. 

I  returned  with  painful  feelings  to  the  kan.  1%c  image  of  the 
expiring  young  woman  haunted  me  all  night  ;  I  recollected  that 
Virgil,  when  visiting  Greece,  like  me,  was  stopped  at  Megara  by 
the  disorder  which  termmated  his  life.  I  was  myself  tormented 
with  fever;  a  number  of  my  countrymen,  far  more  unfortunate 
fl|ai|  piysel^*  had  passed  through  Megara  a  few  years  before  :  an^ 
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1  became  aatioos  to  leave  a  place,  to  wbieh  aMiething  bteJL 
seemed  to  me  to  be  attached. 

We  dtd  not,  however,  get  away  from  our  quarters  till  elevea 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  the  22d  of  August  Our  Alba- 
nian host  was  desirous  of  regaling  me  before  my  departure, 
with  one  of  those  fowls  without  rump  or  tail,  which  Chandler 
considered  as  peculiar  to  Megara,  and  which  were  originally 
brought  from  Virginia,  or  perhaps  from  a  small  district  of  Ger- 
many. My  landlord  set  a  high  value  on  these  fowls,  concerning 
which,  he  knew  a  thousand  anecdotes.  I  informed  him,  by  my  in- 
terpreter, that  I  had  travelled  in  the  native  country  of  these  birds» 
a  country  situated  at  a  very  great  distance  beyond  the  sea,  am! 
that  there  were  in  this  country,  Greeks  living  in  the  recesses  of 
the  forests,  among  savages.  It  is  a  fact,  that  some  Greeks,  weary 
of  their  yoke,  have  settled  in  Florida,  where  the  fruits  of  liberty 
have  effaced  the  remembrance  of  their  native  land.  *'  Those 
who  had  tasted  of  this  sweet  fruit  were  unable  to  relinquish  it; 
but  they  resolved  to  renudn  among  the  Lotophagi,  and  forget 
their  country."* 

The  Albanian  understood  not  a  word  of  what  I  said  ;jfnd  only 
replied  by  inviting  me  to  eat  his  fowl  and  some  JhiUi  di  mare* 
I  should  have  preferred  the  fish,  called  glaiucus^  formerly  caught 
on  the  coast  near  Megara»  Anaiumdrides,  quoted  by  Athensdus, 
declares  that  Nereus  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  eat  the  head 
of  this  excellent  fish  :  Antiphanes  insists  that  it  should  be  boil- 
ed ;  and  Amphia  serves  it  up  whole  on  a  black  shield  to  the  scTen 
chiefs,  who  affrighted  heaven  with  horrid  oaths." 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  good-nature  of  my  host,  and 
still  more  by  my  weariness,  prevented  our  reaching  Athens  the 
game  day.  Leaving  Megara,  I  have  said,  at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, we  first  proceeded  across  the  plain,  and  then  ascended 
Mount  Kerato  Pyrgo,  the  Kerata  of  antiquity.  Two  detached 
locks  crown  its  summit;  and  on  one  of  them  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  tower  which  ^ves  name  to  the  mountain.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  Kerato  Pyi^,  towards  Eleusis,  that  we  must  place  the  paUe^ 
9ira  of  Cercyon  and  the  tomb  of  Alope.  Not  a  vestige  of  them 
is  left  :  we  soon  came  to  the  Flowery  Well  at  the  bottom  of  a  cul* 
tivated  valley.  I  was  almost  as  much  fatigued  as  Ceresi  when  she 
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ftat  down  on  flie  brink  of  this  well,  after  seeking  Proserpine  in 
rain  all  orer  the  world.  We  stopped  a  few  moments  in  the  val- 
ley and  then  pursued  our  routé.  As  we  advanced  towards  Eleii* 
sis,  I  did  not  perceive  any  of  the  variegated  anemones,  which 
Wheeler  observed  in  the  fields  ;  but  then,  indeed,  the  season  for 
fhem  was  over. 

About  five  in  the  evening,  we  reached  a  plain  encompassed 
with  mountains  on  the  north,  west,  and  east.  A  long  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  washes  this  plain  to  the  south  and  forms  the  cord 
to  the  arc  of  the  mountains.  The  other  side  of  this  arm  of  the 
sea,  is  bordered  by  the  shore  of  an  elevated  island,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  approaches  so  near  to  one  of  the  promonto« 
ries  of  the  continent,  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  channel  between 
them.  I  resolved  to  halt  at  a  village  situated  on  a  hill,  which 
stands  near  the  sea,  and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  cir- 
cular range  of  mountains,  mentioned  above. 

In  the  plain  were  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  fragments  of  buildings,  scattered  among  the  stubble,  left 
from  the  recent  harvest  We  alighted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
walked  up  to  the  nearest  cottage,  where  we  found  a  lod^g. 

While  I  was  at  the  door,  giving  directions  about  something 
or  other  to  Joseph,  a  Greek  came  up  and  saluted  me  in  Italian. 
He  inmiediately  gave  me  his  history  :  he  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
and  followed  the  employment  of  making  pitch  from  the  pines  of 
the  Geranian  hills;  he  was  a  friend  of  M.  Fanvel,  and  certainly 
I  should  see  that  gentleman.  I  was  delighted  at  meeting  with 
tills  man,  hoping  that  I  should  obtain  from  him  some  information 
respecting  the  nuns  and  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
where  I  was.  I  well  knew,  indeed  what  these  places  were,  but  it 
struck  me  that  an  Athenian,  and  an  acquaintance  of  M.  Fauvers 
could  not  ftdl  to  be  an  excellent  cicerone.  1  therefore  requested 
him  to  give  me  some  account  of  the  places  before  me,  and  to  in- 
form me  what  things  were  worth  seeing.  Laying  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  he  made  a  low  bow.  **  I 
have,*'  replied  he,  *^  often  heard  M.  Fauvel  explain  all  that  ;  but 
Jbr  my  part,  I  am  but  an  ignorant  man,  and  donH  even  know 
whether  it  is  aU  true  or  not.  In  the  first  place  yon  see  to  the 
west,  above  the  promontory,  the  top  of  a  mountain  perfectly  yel- 
low: that  is  the  Telo  Veuni  (the  liittle  Hymettns).    The  ieltind 
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<m  aie  other  side  of  that  ann  of  the  sea  is  Colonri;  M.  Fanvtï 
calls  it  Salamis,  and  eays  that  in  the  chaimd  opposite  to  you,  a 
famous  battle  was  fought  between  the  fleets  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  The  Greeks  were  stationed  in  this  channel  ;  the  Per- 
sians on  the  other  aide  towards  the  Lion's  Port  (the  Pireens.) 
The  king  of  those  Persians  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  wte 
seated  on  a  throne  placed  at  the  point  of  that  cape.  As  to  the 
Tillage  where  we  are,  M.  Fauvel  ^ycs  it  the  name  of  Eleusis  : 
but  we  call  it  Lepsina.  He  sajs,  that  there  was  once  a  tempte 
(the  temple  of  Ceres)  below  this  house  :  and  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  a  few  steps,  you  may  see  the  spot  where  stood 
the  mutilated  idol  of  that  temple  (the  statue  of  Ceres  Eleusina;) 
but  it  has  been  taken  away  by  the  English." 

The  Greek  returned  to  his  work,  and  left  me  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  a  desert  shore  and  a  sea,  where  not  a  yessel  was  to  be 
seen,  but  a  iishing*boat  moored  to  the  rings  of  a  ruined  mole. 

All  the  modem  travellers  have  vbited  Eleusis;  all  the  in- 
acriplions  there  have  been  copied.  The  abbé  Fourmont  alone 
took  about  a  score  of  them.  We  hare  a  veiy  learned  dissertation 
on  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  by  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  and  a  p(an  of  it 
by  M.  Foucherot.  Warburton,  Sainte  Croix,  and  the  abbé  Bar^ 
thelemy  have  «aid  all  that  is  worth  saying  on  the  subject  of  the 
i^ysteries  of  Ceres.  The  mutilated  statue  carried  away  by  two 
English  travellers,  is  taken  by  Chandler  for  the  statue  of  Pro- 
eerpine,  and  by  Spon  for  that  of  Ceres.  According  to  Pococke, 
this  colossal  bust  measures  five  feet  and  a  half  across  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  basket  which  crowns  i^  is  more  than  two  feet  in 
height  Spon  asserts,  that  this  statue  was  in  all  probabili^  the 
work  of  Praxiteles  ;  but  I  know  not  what  foundation  he  had  for 
this  opinion.  Pausanias,  out  of  respect  for  the  mysteries,  ha^  not 
described  the  statue  of  Ceres,  and  Strabo  is  likewise  silent  on  the 
subject  Pliny,  to  be  sure  informs  us  that  Praxiteles  executed  a 
Ceres  in  marble,  and  two  Proserpines  in  bronse^  tlie  first  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  to  Rome,  cannot  be  the  same  that  was  seen 
a  few  years  since  at  Eleusis  ;  and  the  two  Proserpines  of  bronze 
are  out  of  the  question.  To  judge  from  the  print  which  we  have 
of  this  statue,  it  might  have  represented  merely  a  Canephora- 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  M.  Fauvel  observed  to  me  that  this  statue, 
notwithstanding  its  reputation,  was  of  very  inferior  w^orluoanshjp^ 
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I  hkre,  tberefimre,  iwHiiDg  to  relate  coneeraing  Sletiftit,  after 
90  Hiaoy  trareUers,  except  that  I  strolled  among  its  rains,  went 
down  to  its  port,  and  passed  to  survey  tiie  streight  of  Salaoais. 
Hie  fedÛTities  and  tlie  gloiy  of  filensis  are  past  ;  prdSoond  si-» 
lence  pervaded  both  the  land  and  the  sea;  no  aelaiaations,  no 
songs,  no  pompous  ceremonies  on  shore  ;  no  warltlce  shouts,  no 
shock  of  galleys,  no  tamnlt  of  battle  on  the  waves.  My  imagi- 
nation was  too  confined,  now  to  figure  to  itself  the  religious  pro- 
cession of  Eleusis;  now  to  cover  tiie  shore  with  the  couittless 
host  of  Persians  watching  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Eleusis  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  venerable  place  in  Greece,  because  the  uni- 
ty of  God  was  there  inculcated,  and  because  it  witnessed  the 
grandest  struggle  ever  made  by  men  in  defence  of  liberty. 

Who  would  believe  that  Salamis  ia,  at  the  present  day,  al- 
most wholly  effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  Chreeics  ?  The  rea- 
der has  seen  how  my  Athenian  expressed  himself.  ^  The  island 
of  Salamis,"  says  M.  Fanvel  in  his  Memws,  ^*  has  not  retained 
its  nune  ;  it  is  forgotten,  together  with  that  of  Themistocles*" 
Spon  relates,  that  he  lodged  at  Salamis  with  the  papas  Joannls» 
''  a  man,"  he  adds,  "  less  ignorant  than  any  of  his  panshloners, 
since  he  knew  Chat  the  island  was  formerly  called  Salamis  ;  and 
this  informatimi  he  received  fifom  his  father."  This  indiSer- 
ence  of  the  Greeks,  relative  to  their  country  is  equally  deplora- 
ble and  disgraceful  ;  they  are  not  only  ignorant  of  its  history,  but 
almost  all  of  them  are  such  utter  strangers  to  the  language  which 
constitutes  their  glory,  that  we  have  seen  aa  Englishman,  im- 
pelled by  a  holy  zeal,  propose  to  settle  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  ancient  Greek. 

I  could  not  think  of  returning  tfll  night  drove  me  from  thtf 
shore.  The  waves,  raised  by  the  evening  breeze,  broke  against 
the  beach  and  expired  at  my  feet;  I  walked  for  some  time  along 
the  shore  of  that  sea  which  bathed  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  : 
and  in  all  probability  I  was  at  this  moment  the  only  person  in 
Greece  that  called  to  mind  this  great  man. 

Joseph  had  purchased  a  sheep  for  our  supper:  he  knew  that 

we  should  reach  the  house  of  a  French  consul  tlic  next  day.  He 

eared  not  for  Sparta,  which  he  had  seen,  or  Athens  which  he  was 

goring  to  see;  but  in  his  joy  at  being  so  near  the  end  of  his  fa- 

ttgues,  be  provided  a  treat  for  the  whole  family  of  our  host* 
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Wile,  childhiny  hutband,  were  all  in  motîeii  ;  thé  janihsary  hhMf 
sat  Btill  amidst  t|]«  geàeral  buéUe,  amoldiig  fais  pipe»  and  enjoy- 
ing fais  exemptloB  from  aU  thb  trouble,  by  which,  however,  he 
hoped  to  be  a  gainer.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  mysteilèfi 
by  Alairlc,  neyer  bad  there  been  such  a  feast  at  Eleusis.  We 
sat  down  to  table,  tiiat  is  to  say,  we  squatted  upon  the  floor* 
arouûd  the  repast;  our  hostess  had  baked  some  bread,  which, 
though  not  very  good^  was  soft  and  smoking  from  the  oven. 
Fain  would  I  have  renewed  the  cry  xaj^c,  ùîlfAnrt^y  Hail  Ceres  ! 
This  bread,  made  from  corn  of  the  late  harvest,  proved  the  fal* 
faey  of  a  prediction  recorded  by  Chandler.  At  the  period  of  tha( 
traveller's  visit,  it  was  a  current  saying  at  Eleusis,  that  if  ever 
the  mutilated  statue  of  the  goddess  were  removed,  the  plaiu 
would  cease  to  be  fertile.  Ceres  is  gone  to  England,  and  the 
fields  of  Eleuâs  are  not  the  less  favoured  by  that  real  Deity,  who 
invites  all  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  his  mysteries,  who  is 
not  afraid  of  being  dethroned,  who  paints  the  flowers  with  a 
thousand  loveJ|y  hues,  who  tends  the  fruits  from  their  first  forma- 
tion to  maturity,  and  bestows,  in  due  measure,  sunshine  and  rain, 
and  refreshing  dews. 

This  good  cheer,  and  th^  peace  in  which  we  partook  of  it,  I 
enjoyed  the  more,  as  we  were  indebted  for  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  protection  of  France.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  th« 
eoasts  of  Greece  in  general,  and  the  ports  of  Corinth,  Megara, 
and  Eleusis  in  particular,,  were  infested  by  pirates.  The  good 
order  established  in  our  stations  in  tlie  Levant,  gradually  su|>- 
pressed  this  system  of  plunder;  our  frigates  kept  a  vigilant  look 
Xf  out  ;  and  under  the  French  flag,  the  subjects  of  the  Forte  tasted 

the  sweetB  of  security.  Tbe  recent  revolutions  in  Europe  oc- 
casioned for  a  short  time  other  combinations  of  powers  ;  but  the 
corsairs  have  not  again  made  tiieir  appearance.  We  drank 
therefore  to  the  glory  of  those  arms  which  protected  our  enter* 
tainment  at  Eleusis,  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  Athenians 
must  have  expressed  towards  Aleibiades  when  he  had  conduct- 
ed the  procession  of  lacchus  in  safety  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
'  At  length  arrived  the  great  day  of  our  entrance  into  Atliena. 
On  the  23d,  at  three  in  the  morning,  we  were  all  on  horseback, 
and  proceeded  in  silence  along  the  Sacred  Way  ;  and  never  did 
the  most  devout  of  the  imtiated  experience  transports  equal  t9 


IÉÎM.  We  hkd  put  <^  oor  bedt  dollies  for  the  soleamoceemzi  ; 
Ibe  janiBsary  faad  turned  his  turban^  and,  i|s  an  extraordinaiy 
tfamg,  the  horees  had  been  rubbed  down  and  deitned.  We 
cro93ed^the  bed  of  a  stream  called  Saraota-PataoiOy  or  ihe  Forty 
Rivers,  probably  the  Eleuaiuan  Gepfaueas  ;  and  saur  some  ruin» 
of  Christian  churches,  which  stand  on  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  thfli 
Zarex  whom  Apollo  himself  instructed  in  the  art  of  song»  Ot)»er 
ndns  indicated  the  monaments  of  £umoJpe  and  Bippotbpon. 
We  found  the  Rhiti,  or  currents  of  salt  water^  wiiere,  durii^  the 
feasts  of  Blensis,  the  populace  insulted  passengers  in  ipemory 
of  the  abuse  with  which  an  old  woman  hàfl  once  loaded  Ceres. 
FroeeedÎDg  thence  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  canal  of  Salamis^ 
we  entered  the  defile  formed  by  Mount  Pam^8  a«d  Mojont  iËga- 
leon;  this  part  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  denominated  the  Mystic. 
We  perceived  the  monastery  of  Daphne,  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
like  temple  'of  Apdlo,  and  the  church  of  which  U  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Attica.  '  A  little  farther  we  observed  some  te* 
mains  of  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  defile  then  began  to  widen  ; 
we  made  a  circuit  round  Mount  Pœcile  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  as  if  to  hide  the  scenery  beyond  it,  aod  tbe  plaiç  of 
Athens  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view. 

The  travellers  who  vbit  the  city  of  Cecrops,  usually  arrive . 
by  the  Ptrsus,  or  by  the  way  of  Negropont.  They  then  lose 
part  of  the  sight,  for  nothing  but  the  citadel  can  be  perceived  aç 
you  approach  from  tbe  sea  ;  and  the  Ancheamus  iotercepis  the 
|irospect  as  yQU  come  from  Ëubœa.  My  lucky  star  had  conr 
ducted  me  the  proper  way  for  viewing  Athens  in  all  its  glory. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  th^  citadel  illumined  by  the 
using  sun.  It  was  exactly  opposite  to  me  on  the  other  side  of 
Ike  plain,  and  seemed  to  be  supported  by  Mount  Hymettus,  which 
formed  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  It  e^ibited,  in  a  coo- 
fosed  assemblage,  Ae  capitals  of  the  Propytea,  the  columns  of 
llie  Parthenon,  and  of  the  temple  of  firectheus,  the  embrasures 
of  a  wall  planted  with  cannon,  tlie  Gothic  ruins  of  the  Çhrif^tîans, 
and  the  edifices  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Two  small  hills,  the  Anchesmus  and  the  Musjeum,  rose  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Acropolis.  Befween  these  two  bills,  anc) 
;at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  appeared  Athens  itself.  Its  flat  rooft 
interspersed  with  minarets,  cypresses,  ruins;  detached  coJiimnSf 
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aaU  the  domes  of  its  mosquée  crowned  witii  the  large  neals  of 
fltorflcB,  produced  a  pleaang  effect  in  the  sun's  raye*  But  if  Athens 
mlgjit  yet  be  veeognised  by  its  rtiiod,  it  was  obrions  at  aie  same 
time,  from  the  general  appearance  of  its  architectare,  and  the 
eharacter  of  its  edifices,  that  the  city  of  Minerva  was  no  longer 
iidiabited  by  her  people. 

A  barder  of  mountains,  wliJcli  terminates  at  the  sea,  (orms 
the  plain  or  basin  of  Athens.  From  the  point  whence  I  beheld 
this  plain,  at  Mount  Pœcile,  it  seemed  to  be  divided  into  throe 
Btnps  or  regions  running  in  a  parallel  direction  from  north  to 
south.  The  first  and  the  nearest  to  me  was  uncultivated,  and 
covered  with  heath  ;  the  second  consisted  of  land  in  tillage,  from 
which  the  crops  had  recently  been  carried  ;  and  the  third  exhi- 
bited a  long  wood  of  olives,  extending  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  bow,  &om  the  sources  of  the  Iliisus,  by  the  foot  of  the  An- 
chesmus  towards  the  port  of  Phalereus.  The  Oephisus  runs 
through  tills  forest,  which,  from  its  venerable  age,  seems  to  be 
descended  from  that  olive-tree  which  Minerva  caused  to  ^ring 
from  the  earth.  On  the  other  side  of  Athens,  between  Mount 
Hymettus  and  the  city,  is  the  dry  channel  of  the  Ilissus,  The 
n  is  not  perfectly  level  :  a  number  of  small  hills,  detached 
n  Mount  Hymettus,  diversify  its  surface,  and  form  the  dif- 
ferent eminences  which  Atheps  gradually  crowned  with  its  inov 
numents. 

It  is  not  in  the  first  moment  of  a  strong  emotion  that  you 
derive  most  enjoyment  from  your  feeUpge.  I  proceeded  to- 
wards Athens  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  which  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  reflection  ;  not  that  I  experienced  any  thing  like  what 
I  had  felt  at  the  sigh^  of  Lacedœmon.  Sparta  and  Athens  have» 
even  in  their  ruins,  retained  their  different  characteristics  ;  those; 
of  the  former,  are  gloomy,  grave,  and  solitary  ;  those  o|  the  lat* 
ter,  pleasing,  light,  and  social.  At  the  sight  df  the  land  of  Ly- 
curgus,  every  idea  becomes  serious,  manly,  and  profound  ;  the 
sou],  fraught  with  new  energies,  seems  to  he  elevated  and  ex- 
panded :  before  the  city  of  Solon,  you  are  enchanted,  as  it  were, 
by  the  magic  of  genius  ;  you  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  per- 
fection of  man,  considered  as  an  intc;lligent  and  immortal  being* 
The  lofty  sentiments  of  human  nature  assumed,  at  Athens,  a  de- 
l^rce  of  elegance  ^hidi  they  had  not  lit  Sparta.    Amonj;  t|ie 
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AlkedaBf»  piyxfotttm  and  Uie  love  of  independenee,  wew  not  » 
Uind  iniliacÉ,  bnt  an  enlightened  seaiimeDt,  springii^  from  tliat' 
love  of  the  beanti^ai  in  geneial,  with  which  heaven  had  so  libe- 
nMf  endowed  them.  In  a  word,  aa  I  passed  from  the  ruins  of 
Lacedœmon  to  tiie  rains  of  Ath^»»  I  felt  that  I  should  have  liked 
to  die  with  Leonidas,  and  to  live  with  Pericles. 

We  advanced  towards  that  little  town  whose  territoiy  extended 
Sfteen  or  twenty  leagues,  whose  population  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  a  suburb  of  Farb,  and  whidi,  nevertheless,  rivals  the  Roman 
empire  in  renown.  With  uiy  eyes  steadfastly  fix;ed  on  its  ruinsi^ 
I  applied  to  it  the  verses  of  Lucretius  : 

Prim»  frngiferoG  fœtus  roortalibas  legris 
Dediderant  qaondam  procclaro  nomine  Athene  ; 
£t  reorcatrenint  tHstii,  legesqae  rog&rant  ; 
Kt  prime  dadidera&t  lolttia  dalda  Tite, 

I  know  notiiing  more  glorious  to  the  Greeks  tlian  these  words 
of  Cicero  : — *^  Recollect,  Quiutius,  that  you  govern  Greeks,  who 
civilized  all  nations  by  teaching  them  mildness  and  humanity, 
and  to  whom  Rome  is  indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  she  posses- 
ses." When  we  consider  what  Rome  was  at  the  time  of  Pompey 
and  Cœsar,  what  Cicero  hiinself  was,  we  shall  find  in  these  words 
a  magnificent  panegyric* 

We  proceeded  rapidly  through  tlie  two  first  of  the  regions 
into  which  tlie  plain  of  Athens  appeared  to  be  divided,  the  waste 
and  the  cultivated  region.  On  this  part  of  the  road  nothing  h 
to  be  seen  of  thé  monument  of  the  Rhodian,  and  the  tomb  of  the 
courtezan;  but  yod  perceive  the  ruins  of  some  churches.  We 
entered  the  olive  wood  ;  and  before  we  reached  the  Cephisus  we 
met  with  two  tombs  and  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  Indulgent.  We 
eooQ  distinguished  Uie  bed  of  the  Cephisus,  between  the  trunk. <^ 
of  the  olive-trees  which  bordered  it  like  aged  willows.  I  aUght- 
cd  to  salute  the  river  and  to  drink  of  its  water;  I  found 
just  as  much  as  I  wanted  in  a  hollow,  close  to  the  bank  ;  the  rest 
had  been  turned  off  higher  up,  to  irrigate  the  plantations  of 
olives.  I  have  always  taken  a  pleasure  in  drinking  at  the  cele- 
brated rivers  which  I  have  passed  in  my  life  :  thus  I  have  drunk 

*  PQny  the  yoangor  writes  in  ^msA^  ibe  same  termt  to  Maxuauv,  i>roocmsiil 
3f  Acbaia, 
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of  the  water  of  the  SCsaiaaippi,  the  lAunes,  the  BUae,  the  Po^ 
the  liber,  the  Earotas,  the  Oephûns,  the  Hennos,  fte  Grani- 
«IS,  the  JordBB,  the  Nils,  the  Tagiu,  aid  the  £bro.  Whst  attin- 
ben  on  the  banks  of  tboH  nven  might  say  with  the  Isneiites  : 
Sedimua  ttfievimua  ! 

I  pereeiveil,  at  lome  dùtance  oq  my  l^t,  the  ruioi  of  Un 
bridge  over  (be  CepfaisuB,  built  by  Xenocles  of  Undas.  1  mount- 
ed mj  hone  without  lookiog  for  the  aacred  6g-tree,  the  altar  of 
ZepbyniB,  or  the  pillar  of  Anthemocritue  ;  for  the  modem  road 
Seriates  in  this  part  from  the  ancient  Sacied  Way.  On  leaTing 
the  olive-wood,  we  came  to  a. garden  aumtiinded  with  walla, 
which  occupies  neariy  the  site  of  the  outer  Ceiamicua.  We 
proceeded  for  about  half  an  hour,  through  lyheat  stubbies,  be- 
fore we  reached  Athens.  A  modéra  wall,  recently  repured,  and 
resembling  a  garden  wall,  encompasses  the  city.  We  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  entered  little  rural  streets,  cosl,  and  very 
clean  :  each  house  has  its  garden,  planted  with  orange  and  fig- 
trees.  The  inbabilants  appeared  to  me  to  be  lively  and  inquisi- 
tive,  and  had  not  the  dejected  look  of  the  people  of  the  Morea. 
We  were  shown  the  house  of  ttie  consul. 

)uld  not  have  had  a  better  recommendatiOR  than  to  M' 
;l,  for  seeing  Atheas.     He  bas  resided  for  many  years  in 
ly  of  Aliaerva,  and  i^  much  better  acquainted  with  its  mi- 
details  than  a  Parian  is  with  Paris.     Some  excellent 
lirs  by  him,  have  been  published  ;  and  to  bim  we  aie  in- 
i  tar  moat  interesting  discoveries  relative  to  the  »te  of 
|)ia,  the  plun  of  Marathon,  the  tomb  of  Theipistocles  at  the 
i,  the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  gardeos,  bx.    Invested  wil^ 
tne  appointfa^nt  of  consul  9t  Athens,  wMch  merely  serves  him 
as  a  protection,  l)c  has  been,  and  still  ia  engaged  as  draughtsman 
upon  the  Voyage  piUoresquc  de  la  Grèce.     M.  de  Choiseul  Gbof- 
fier,  the  author  of  that  work,  had  ikvoured  me  witli  a  letter  for 
the  artist,  and  I  was  furnished,  by  the  minister,*  with  another  for 
the  consul. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  expected  that  1  should  here  give  a 

complete  description  of  Athens  :  as  to  its  bislory,  from  the  Ro- 

inans  to  the  present  time,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  Introduction 

to  this  volume.    In  regard  to  the  monuments  of  aneisnt  Athena, 

■    M.  de  T»Iejrsail. 
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ibe  tnivbition  of  Pausaniasy  defeetire  as  it  ia,  will  completely 
satisfy  the  generality  of  readers  ;  and  the  Tiarels  of  AnadiarsiB 
JeaTéft  scarcefy^  any  thing  more  to  wish  for.  The  rains  of  this 
ftmousxity  have  been  so  amply  described  in  the  letters  in  Cni- 
iius's  collection,  by  father  Babin,  La  Gmlletière  himself,  not- 
withsttanding  his  fakehoods,  Pococke,  Spon,  Wheeler,  Chandler, 
and  particulaiiy  by  M.  Fauvel,  that  on  this  subject,  I  could  only 
repeat  what  they  ha^e  written.  Is  it  plans,  maps,  views  of  Athens, 
and  its  monuments,  that  you  want  ?  These  you  will  meet  with 
every  where  :  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  works  of  the  marquis 
de  Nointel,  Leroi,  Stuart,  and  Pars.  M.  de  Choiseul,  in  finishing 
the  work  which  has  been  interrupted  by  so  many  ealamities,  will 
furnish  the  public  with  a  complete  delineation  of  Athens.  The 
manners  and  government  of  the  Athenians  have  been  treated  of 
with  equal  abili^  by  the  authors  whom  1  have  just  mentioned  ; 
and,  as  customs  are  not  variable  in  the  East,  as  in  France,  all  that 
Chandler  and  Guys*  have  said  concerning  the  modem  Greeks,  is 
still  perfectly  correct. 

Without  making  any  display  of  erudition  at  the  expense  of 
my  predecessors,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  an  account  of  my  ex- 
cursions and  my  feelings  at  Athens,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
according  to  the  plan  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued. 

I  alighted  in  M.  Fauvel's  court-yard,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  him  at  home.  I  immediately  delivered  my  letters  from 
M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Taleyrand.  M.  Fauvel  was  acquainted 
with  my  name  ;  I  could  not  say  to  him.  Son  pittor  cuich^io — but 
at  least  I  was  an  amateur  fraught  with  zeal,  if  not  with  talents.  I 
was  so  anxious  to  study  the  antique  and  to  make  improvement 
I  had  come  so  far  to  sketch  some  poor  designs,  that  the  master 
perceived  in  me  a  docile  scholar. 

A  thousand  questions  first  passed  between  us,  concerning  Pa- 
ris and  Athens,  on  which  we  mutually  endeavoured  to  satisfy  each 
other  ;  but  Paris  was  soon  forgotten,  and  Athens  engrossed  all 
our  attention.  M.  Fauvel,  warmed  in  his  love  of  the  arts  by  a 
disciple,  was  as  eager  to  show  me  the  remains  of  Atliens,  as  I 
was  to  see  them  ;  but  yet  he  advised  me  to  wait  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  over. 

*  The  latter,  hoirerer,  ihoidd  be  pents<*d  vKh  caution,  Mid  th«  reifller  shCdiM 
beware  of  adopting  hii  tjneiB. 
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In  the  bouse  of  mj  host,  there  was  nofliiiig  that  betrayed  the 
eomitl  :  but  the  artist  and  antiquary  were  eTeiy  where  apparent 
How  delighted  was  I  to  hare  for  ray  lodging  at  Athens,  an  apart- 
ment full  of  plaster  casts  taken  from  the  Parthenon!  The  wafli 
were  hung  round  with  riews  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  plans  of 
Ibe  Propybea,  maps  of  Attica,  and  the  phdn  of  Marathon.  There 
were  marbles  on  one  table,  and  medals  on  another,  with  smatt 
beads  and  vases  in  terra  coUa.  A  venerable  dust  was  at  my  gretft 
tegret  swept  away  ;  a  bed  was  made  up  for  me  in  the  midst  of 
•II  these  curiosities  ;  and,  like  a  conscript  who  joins  the  army  on 
tile  ere  of  an  engagement,  I  encamped,  on  tiie  field  of  battle. 

M.  Fauvel*B  house  has,  like  most  of  the  houses  at  Athens,  a 
court  in  front,  and  a  small  garden  in  the  rear.  I  ran  to  all  the 
windows  to  discover  something  or  other  in  the  streets  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Between  the  roofs  of  some  neighbouring  houses  might, 
however,  be  perceived,  a  small  corner  of  the  citadel  ;  I  remained 
fixed  at  the  window  which  looked  that  way,  like  a  school-boy, 
whose  hour  of  recreation  has  not  yet  arrived.  M.  Fauvel's  ja* 
nissary  had  monopolized  my  janissary  and  Joseph,  so  that  I  had 
no  occasion  to  concern  myself  about  them. 

At  two  I  was  summoned  to  dinner,  consisting  of  ragouts  of 
mutton  and  fowls,  partly  in  the  French,  and  parUy  in  the  Turkish 
fashion.  The  wine,  which  was  red,  and  as  strong  as  our  Rhone 
wines,  was  of  good  quality  ;  but  to  me  it  tasted  so  bitter,  that  I 
could  not  possibly  drink  it  In  almost  all  parts  of  Greece,  it  is 
more  or  less  customary  to  infuse  the  cones  of  ihe  pine  in  the 
wine-vats  ;  and  this  communicates  to  the  liquor  a  bitter  and  aro- 
matic taste,  to  which  it  is  some  time  before  you  become  habitu- 
ated.* If  this  custom  l>e,  as  I  presume,  of  ancient  origin,  it  will 
explain  the  reason  why  the  cone  of  the  pine  was  consecrated  to 
[Bacchus.  Some  honey  from  Mount  Hymettus,  was  brought  to 
table  ;  but  it  had  a  strong  taste,  which  I  disliked,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  honey  of  Chamouni  is  far  preferable.  I  hate  since  eaten 
&  still  more  agreeable  honey,  at  Kircagah/near  Fergamus,  in 
Anatolia;  it  is  white  as  the  cotton  from  which  the  bees coHect  it, 
and  has  the  firmness  an  consistency  of  paste  of  marsh-mallows. 
My  host  laughed  at  the  faces  tiiat  I  made,  as  he  had  expected,  at 

*  Other  traTellen  «scribe  this  taste  to  the  pitch  that  is  mixed  with  the  wine  ' 
tikis  may  be  parUy  correct;  bat  the  cone  of  the  pioc  is  Ukewiie  hlf^ifed  in  It. 
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liie  wine  «nd  honey  of  Attica  ;  but,  as  some  eompensatioti  for  the 
diaappointmfiDt,  he  deûred  me  to  take  notice  of  the  dress  of  thé 
finnale  who  watted  on  us.  It  was  the  rery  drapery  of  the  ancient 
Chieeks,  especially  in  the  horizontal  and  uddalatitig  folds  that 
were  formed  below  the  bosom,  and  joined  the  perpendicular 
iblds  whieh  marlced  die  ^irt  of  the  tunic.  The  coarse  stuff  of 
WbiehidBS  woman's  dress  was  composed,  heightened  the  resem- 
Manoe  :  for,  to  judge  from  sculpture,  the  stuffs  of  the  ancients 
were  mnidi  thicker  than  oursi  It  would  be  impossible  to  fomi 
the  large  sweeps  obserrable  in*  antique  draperies,  with  the  mus- 
lins and  sUka  of  modem  female  attire  :  ttie  gau£e  of  Cos,  and  the 
other  stulk  which  the  satirists  denominated  woren  wind,  wer6 
never  imitated  by  the  chissel.' 

¥rhlle  we  were  at  dinner^  we  received  the  compliments  of 
wi^at  in  the  Levant  is  called  the  nation.  This  nation  is  compo* 
aed  of  the  merchants,  natives,  or  dependents  of  France,  residing 
at  the  diflerent  porta.  •  At  Aâiens  there  are  but  two  or  three 
houses  ef  thb  kind,  engaged  in  the  oil  trade.  M;  Roque  ho- 
noured me  with  a  visit  :  he  had  a  £^mly,  and  invited  me  to  go 
and  «ee  him,  with  M.  Fauvel.  He  then  began  to  talk  of  the  news 
jof  Athens.  ^  A  foreigner^  who  had  been  for  some  time  resident 
-there^  had  eoneeiTed  or  excited  a  passion,  which  was  tlie  topic 
of  the  whole  town. — rThere  was  strange  talk  near  the  house 
of  Socrates^  and  scandal  in  circulation  by  the  gardens  of  Phooion. 
As  tiie  archbishop  of  Athens  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Oonstantinople^  it  was  not  kn^ifn  whether  justice  would  be  ob- 
iained  against  the  pacha  of  Negropont,  who  threatened  to  lay 
Athens  under  contribution*  To  prevent  a  surprise,  the  wail  had 
heea  i^pairedé  However,  there,  was  every  thing  to  be  hoped 
fiKAathé  chief  of  the  black  etmucfas,  thé  proprietor  of  Athensi 
irim  éertainly  had  more  influence  with  his  highness  than  the  pa- 
tiia.»'.....-..^  Solon!  O  Themisrtociesl  The  chief  of  the  black  eu- 
.mtchs,  proprietor  of  Athens  !  and  an  the  other  towns  of  Greece^ 
«nvyifig.lhé  Athenians  this  signal  good  fortune  ! — *'  For  the  rest» 
IL  Banvél  had  done  very  ri^t  to  dismiss  the  Italian  monk  who 
«mdÊà  ht  Che  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  (one  of  the  handsomest 
Midiii^B  in  Athens)  and  to  supply  his  place  with  a  French  43a- 
pUd^^aman  df  polite  manners,  affable,  intelligent,  and  behaved 
with  great  civility  to  strangers,  who  according  to  euatom^  sought 
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hotspitality  at  the  French  convent.'*— *-^Sttch  were  flie  topiiM 
of  conversation  at  Athens:  ;  whence  it  appears  tbat  the  world  goet 
there  much  the  same  as  in  other  places,  and  that  tt  traveller, 
whose  ima^nation  is  warmed  and  exalted,  must  be  sonewlni 
confounded  to  find  in  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  the  gossip  of  M$ 
natire  Tillage. 

Two  English  travellers  had  left  Athens  just  before  my  arfival. 
A  Russian  painter,  who  lived  extreme)/  retired,  stiff  remateeâ 
there.  Athens  is  much  frequented  by  the  lovers  of  antiquièy,  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  way  to  Constantinople,  Ibr  which  city  a  passage 
may  easily  be  procured  by  sea. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  bégimibig  to  abate,  M  ; 
Fauvel  ordered  his  janissary  and  mine  to  attend  us,  and  We  ivetit 
out  preceded  by  our  guards.  My  heait  palpitated  wifli  joy^  and 
I  was  ashamed  of  being  so  ybtrng.  My  guide  pointed  out  the 
relics  af  an  antique  temple,  almost  at  his  own  door;  then  tnraing 
to  the  right,  we  proceeded  along  small  but  very  popnlbo»  streets; 
We  passed  through  the  bazar,  abundantly  supplied  with  butcher's 
meat,  game,  vegetables,  and  fruit  Every  body  sal&ted  M.  Pan* 
vel,  and  inquired  who  I  was  ;  but  not  one  was  able  fe  pMmnmeé 
my  name.  We  find  the  same  inquisitive  dispoûtion  ns  m  aa^ 
c^ent  Athens  :  "  All  the  Athenians,"  says  St.  Luke,  **  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  tohearsomenew  thing."* 
As  to  the  Turits,  they  exclaimed  :  Frcmsousef  EffhndiJ  and  tOÊt- 
tinued  to  smoke  their  pipes,  their  favovrite  amusement  Tïm 
Greeks,  on  seeing  us  pass,  raised  their  arms  above  their  heads, 
and  cried  :  Kalos  Uthtte  Arekondes  ?  BaÉe  hUa  eis  pakBo  Aikhtani 
^*  Welcome,  gentlemen  !  A  good  journey  to  the  rains  of  Attiena  f 
and  they  looked  as  proud  as  if  they  had  said  to  us:  yon  are  going 
to  Phidias  or  to  fttinus.  I  bad  not  eyes  enough  to  embraee  Ûm 
objects  that  struck  my  view,  and  fancied  that  I  discovered  tti^ 
quittes  at  every  step.  M.  Fauvel  now  and  then  pointed  out  t» 
me  pieces  of  sculpture  which  served  the  purpose  of  posts,  waUs^ 
and  pavements  :  he  told  me  the  dimenu^ns  of  these  fnpmoktB  te 
féet,  incbes,  and  lines  ;  to  what  kuld  of  shnSctures  they  b^ong^^ 
what  presumptions  concerning  them  were  aoâioriaced  by  PMMh 
Bias  ;  what  opinions  were  entertiuned  on  the  subject  by  tlie  aUé 
BarOeleiH^y  Sp<m^  Wheeler,  and  Chatter  ;  and  in  what  ra^teets 

•Aettrrî!:«. 


Quese  opioioiis  appeawd  to  be  well  or  ill  founded.  We  paused 
at  ewety  alep  ;  the  jaoissaries^aiui  aomober  of  children  who  went 
before  U3,  jstopped  whererer  they  saw  a  moulding,  a  cornice,  or 
a  eaplUI,  aad  cpnanUed  the  looks  of  M.  Pauvel,  to  know  whether 
Utej  did  right  When  the  consul  shook  his  bend,  thej  shook 
Hiehr  heads  too,  and  placed  thems^ves  a  few  9tep&  farther  on, 
befoie  some  other  firstgmeiit  In  this  manner  we  were  conducted 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  siodern  town,  and  arri?ed  at  the  west 
aide,  which  M.  Fan?el  wished  me  to  visit  first,  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed rQfDhrly  in  ouv  researches. 

On  passii^  the  middle  of  modem  Athens,  and  proceeding 
direetif  vest,  the  bouses  begin  to  be  more  detached,  and  then  ^  '*^ 
appear  lai^e  vacant  spaces,  some  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
the  cl^,  Md  others  lying  without  the  walls.  In  these  forsakeii 
apaees  we  find  the  Teniple  of  Theseus,  the  Fnyic,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus* i  shaU  not  describe  the  first,  of  wlitch  there  aw  already 
so  nun^  deseriptions,  and  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Parthenon;  but  comprehend  it  in  the  general  reflections 
which  I  shaU  pvesently  make  on  the  subject  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Greeks.  This  temple  is  in  better  preservation  than  any 
ottier  edifice  in  Athens:  after  having  long  been  a  church  dedica- 
ted to  St  George,  it  Is  now  used  for  a  storehouse. 

The  Areopagus  was  situated  on  an  eminence  io  the  we&t  of 
the  citadeL  Yon  can  scarcely  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to 
«feet  a  stncture  of  any  magnitude  on  the  rock,  where  its  mins 
ave  to  be  seen.  A  little  valley,  called  in  ancient  Athens^  Ccelc^ 
the  hollow,  separates  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus  from  the  hill  of 
the  Pnyx  and  that  of  the  citadel.  In  the  Oœle  were  shown  tlie 
tombs  of  the  two  Cymons,  of  Thucydides,  and  Herodotus.   Tiie  , 

PiqnE,  where  the  Athenians  first  held  their  popular  aâsemblies, 
is  a  kind  of  esplanade,  formed  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the  back  of  tlie 
Lycabetttts.  A  wall  composed  of  enormous  stones  supports  this 
cqilanade  on  the  north  side;  on  the  south  stands  a roslium,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  likewise  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  I  take  notice  of  these  cii-cumstances,  because 
ancient  travellers  were  not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  the  Pnyx.  Lord  Elgin,  a  few  years  since,  caused  this  hill  to 
be  clçared  of  the  rubbish  ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  steps.    As  you  are  not  yet  quite  at  the  lop  of 
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the  rock,  yon  cannot  perceive  the  sea  without  ascending  abofe 
the  ro8tram.  The  people  were  thus  deprived  of  the  view  of  th« 
PiriBUs,  that  fectious  orators  might  not  lead  them  so  earily  into 
rash  enterprizes,  as  if  they  had  before  ^eir  eyes  the  spectacle 
of  their  power  and  of  their  fleets.*  The  Athenians  were  ranged 
on  the  esplanade,  between  the  circular  wall  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, on  the  north,  and  the  rostrum  on  the  south. 

In  this  rostrum  then  it  was  that  Pericles,  Alcib&ades,  and 
Demosthenes,  delivered  their  orations  ;  tiiat  Socrates  and  Phocion 
harangued  the  people  in  the  most  mellifluous  and  the  mo%t  ex^ 
pressive  language  in  the  world.  It  was  here  that  so  many  un- 
"^jost  acts  were  committed;  that  so  many  iniquitous  and  cruel 
decrees  were  pronounced.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  spot  where 
Aristides  was  exiled,  where  Melitus  triumphed,  where  the  en- 
tire population  of  a  city  was  sentenced  to  die,  where  a  whole  na- 
tion was  doomed  to  slaveiy.  But  it  was  here  too  that  illustrious 
citizens  raised  their  generous  voices  agûnst  the  tyrants  of  their 
country  ;  that  justice  triumphed  ;  that  truth  was  heard.  ^'  There 
exists  a  people,^'  said  the  deputies  of  Corinth  to  tiie  Spartans, 
"quick  to  conceive,  prompt  to  execute.  Their  hardihood  ex- 
ceeds th^r  power.  In  the  dangers  into  which  they  often  rush 
without  reflection,  they  are  never  forsaken  by  hope:  naturally 
resUess,  tiiey  seek  to  aggrandise  tiiemselves  abroad  :  when  con- 
querors, they  advance  and  follow  up  their  victory  ;  when  conquer- 
ed, they  are  not  disheartened.  With  the  Athenians,  lift  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  property  of  individuals  ;  such  is  the  cheerful- 
ness wife  which  they  sacrifice  it  for  their  country  !  They  think 
themselves  deprived  of  a  lawful  right  whenever  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  object  of  their  wishes.  When  frustrated  in  one  plan, 
they  supply  its  place  with  a  new  hope.  Their  projects  are 
scarcely  formed  before  they  are  executed.  Incessantly  engaged 
with  the  future,  they  bestow  no  care  on  the  present  ;  but  strangers 
themselves  to  repose,  they  cannot  endure  it  in  others."f 

But  what  has  become  of  this  people  ?  Where  shall  I  loolrtbr 
It— -I  who  transkted  this  passage   amid  the  ruins  of  Athens, 

•  History  Tarie»  in  regard  to  this  fact.    According  to  one  statement,  it  w»| 
the  tyranU  who  obliged  the  oratoi*s  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  Pyrseus. 

» 
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frUle  my  VfJt»  beheld  the  minarets  of  Mussulmans,  and  my  ears 
fung  with  tile  accents  of  Christians  ?  It  was  to  Jerusalem  that  I 
went  to  seek  the  answer  to  this^question  ;  and  t  was  acquainted 
before^umd  with  the  words  of  the  oracle  ; — ^^  Bominus  morlifr 
eat  et  viv^kal  ;  deéueit  ad  it^eroaei  reâuàà. 

Having  sufficient  time  left  before  it  would  be  dark,  we  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Pnjrx  to  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  This  hill,  as 
every  body  knows,  is  crowned  by  the  monument  of  Philopappus 
%  monument  in -a  bad  taste:  but  in  this  instance,  it  is  (he  person 
and  not  the  tomb  that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
This  obscure  Philopappus,  whose  sepulchre  is  seen  at  such  a 
distance,  lived  during  Trajan's  rei^.  Pausanias,  who  deigns 
not  to  record  his  name,  calls  him  a  Syrian  ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  inscription  on  his  statue  that  he  was  a  native  of  Besa,  a  vil- 
lage of  Atliea.  l%is  man,  then,  whose  name  was  Antiochus 
Philopappus,  was  the  ri^^ul  heir  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  Pom- 
pey  had  transported  the  descendants  of  king  Antiochus  to 
Athens,  where  they  had  become  private  citizens.  I  know  not 
if  the  Athenians,  on  whom  Antiochus  profusely  lavished'his  fa- 
vours, sympaiiiKed  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  dethroned  family  ; 
but  it  appears  that  this  Philopappus  was  at  least  consul-elect 
Fortune,  by  making  him  a  citieen  of  Athens  and  consul  of  Rome, 
at  a  period  when  these  titles  were  equivalent  to  nothing,  seemed 
inclined  to  play  new  freaks  with  this  disinherited  monarch,  to 
compensate  him  for  one  shadow  with  another,  and  to  show  in 
one  and  the  same  incMvldnal,  that  she  laughs  alike  at  the  majesty 
of  people  and  at  the  migesty  of  kings. 

The  monument  of  Philopappus  served  us  as  a  kind  of  obser- 
vatory Ui  contemplate  other  vanities.  M.  Fau  vel  showed  me  the 
various  places  where  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  had  stood  ;  he 
pointed  out  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  the  foot  of  the 
dtadel,  the  dry  Channel  of  the  Ilisus,  the  sea  without  ships,  and 
the  deserted  ports  of  Phalerens,  Munychia,  and  Pirœus. 

We  then  returned  into  Athens:  it  was  dark,  and  the  consul 
sent  to  apprise  the  governor  of  the  citadel  that  we  should  pay  it 
a  vint  the  next  morning  before  sun-rise.  I  wished  my  host  a 
good  night,  and  retired  tb  my  appartment.  Oppressed  with  fa^ 
figue,  I  had  been  for  some  time  fast  asleep,  when  I  was  sudden- 
ly iT^ed  by  the  tambourine,  and  the  Turidsh  bag-pipe,  who^ç 
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diaeoidailt  tones  proceeded  from  âw  top  of  the  PfOfQFi^  Att)Mi 
eame  tune  ft  Turidsh  priest  begui  to  stag  the  hour  in  AnMe  tu 
the  Christians  of  the  ei^  of  MinerFa.  1  cennot  describe  whftt  I 
Mt;  this  iman  had  no  occasion  to  auurk  so  preciseff  the  flight  of 
time;  his  voice  alone,  on  this  spot,  annoimeed  but  too  cleai^ 
the  hipse  ot  ages* 

This  fickleness  of  human  things  is  the  more  striking  as  it 
Jbrms  a  contrast  with  the  stability  of  the  rest  of  nature.  As  if  t» 
mock  the  retolutions  of  humaai  societies,  the  verf  animals  are 
fiabfe  to  no  conrulsions  in  their  empires,  to  no  altomtions  in 
tlieir  manners.  When  we  were  on  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  I 
obsenred  a  number  of  storks  forming  in  battalion,  and  speeding 
tiieir  flight  towards  A&ica.  Tims  for  two  thousand  yea^a  tliey 
hare  performed  the  same  journey  ;  they  have  remained  inde- 
pendent and  happy  in  the  city  of  Solon,  as  well  as  in  the  town 
of  the  chief  of  the  Mack  eunuchs.  From  their  lofty  nests,  wliich 
no  revolutions  can  reach,  they  have  beheld  a  total  change  in  the 
nee  of  mortals  beneath  them  :  while  impious  generations  have 
aprung  upon  the  tombs  of  religious  generations,  the  young  stork 
has  never  ceased  to  feed  his  aged  parent*  If  1  pause  to  in- 
dulge in  these  reflections,  it  is  because  the  stork  is  a  favourito 
with  traveBers  ;  like  them  it  know^th  the  seasons  in  the  hea^ 
rens^f  These  birds  were  often  my  companions  in  my  escur- 
sions  in  the  wilds  of  America,  where  I  frequently  saw  them  per* 
ched  on  the  wigwam  of  the  savage.  On  aseetii^  with  them  again 
in  another  species  of  desert,  on  the  niins  of  the  Parthenon,  I  could 
not  forbear  devoting  a  few  words  to  my  old  friends. 

l!1)e  next  momhig  at  half  past  fiwr,  we  went  up  to  t)ie  cita- 
del: te  top  of  the  htll  b  surrounded  with  walls  partly  of  ancient 
and  partfy  of  modem  construction  ;  other  walk  formeriy  encom* 
passed  its  base.  In  the  space  comprised  within  these  walls  are« 
in  the  first  place,  the  relics  of  the  Fropytea,  and  the  mhts  of  tiie 
temple  of  Victory.}  Behind  the  Propykea,  on  the.  left,  towards 
file  city,  you  next  find  the  Pandroeenm,  and  the  double  temple 
of  Neptune  Erectheus  and  Minerva  Polias;  lasdy»  on  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  Acropolis  stands  the  ttm[^  of  Minerva* 
The  rest  of  the  space  Is  covered  with  the  mbhish  of  ancient  and 

•  So  "wc  were  told  by  SoUmit.  f  JercirtWi. 

t  The  temple  of  Vktoiy  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Vropjl»^ 
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The  Bvnuttit  of  ih«  roek  of  th«  dtaéel  is  abont  eig^t  hun* 
êrté  feet  fcMigy  and  four  hundred  bfoad;  it»  igme  is  naai^  aa 
oirai,  vMk  the  nanowesd  end  next  to  Moinit  Hymettus,  yon 
WovAâ  say  that  it  was  a  pedestal  formed  expressly  for  the  pnp* 
pose  of  snpporëng  the  magnificent  stroetmes  by  which  it  was 
browned.  I  shaH  not  enter  into  a  partieuiar  desoriptioB  of  eadi 
of  these  stnietnres,  bat  refer  the  reader  to  the  woito  which  I 
l»Te  so  frequently  meirtlcHied  :  and  without  repeathig  here  what 
every  ^e  may  find  elsewhere,!  shall  content  myself  wiâi  making 
a  few  general  reflectloas. 

Itie  first  thing  ttiat  strikes  yon  In  the  edifices  of  Athene  U 
tte  beaafiftd  e<rfoor  of  those  m^muments.  In  our  cfimate,  in  n 
atmosphere  overcharged  with  smoke  and  rain,  stcme  of  tiie  pu- 
rest wlilte  soon  turns  blacky  or  <tf  a  greenish  hue.  The  serene 
sky  and  <he  briiliant  sun  of  Greece  merely  communicate  to  the 
AarMe  of  Pares  and  Pentefieus,  a  golden  teint  resembling  that 
<rir  tipe  com  or  tiie  autumnal  foliage. 

The  correctness,  the  sknplicity,  and  the  harmony  of  tfae  pro- 
porftons  next  demand  your  admiration.  You  hare  see  neither 
order  upon  order,  column  upon  column,  nor  dome  upon  dome* 
The  temple  of  Minerva,  for  example,  b  a  simple  ohlong  paral- 
lelogram, adorned  with  a  vestibide,  a  pronuoê  or  portico,  and  mis- 
ed  upon  three  steps,  which  run  aU  round.  TMb  pronaos  occu- 
pied near  one  thhdof  the  total  length  of  the  edifice.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  temple  was  ^vided  into  two  distinct  naves,  which 
were  separated  by  a  well,  and  whieh  i^oeived  all  their  h^t  from 
the  door.  In  one  was  seen  the  statue  of  Minerva,  the  wotk  of 
lUdias  :  and  in  the  other  was  kept  the  treasuie  of  the  Atheni- 
ans; The  eoiumns  of  the  vestibule  and  porfleo  rested  imme£- 
ately  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple  ;  they  were  without  bases, 
fluted,  and  of  the  Doric  order  :  they  were  forty-two  feet  in  height,  * 
and  aeventeen  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  tfae  bottom  ;  the  interco- 
Inmlnatiott  was  seven  feet  four  hiehes  ;  and  the  i/Hiele  structure 
was  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  ninety-eight 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  friese  of  tfae  vestibule  was  decorated 
with  trigiyidis  of  the  Dope  order:  metopes,  or  small  tablets  of 
marble,  jntervened  between  the  triglypbs.    On  these  metopesi 


Phidiaa  or  bb  pupils  had  sculptured  the  battle  between  *  tbf 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithœ.  The  top  of  the  wall  of  the  temple^ 
or  the  Meze  of  the  CeUa,  was  decorated  with  another  basso  re* 
lieTOy  probably  representing  the  festival  of  the  Panathena». 
Pieces  of  excellent  sculpture,  but  of  the  time  of  Adrkm»  the  pen- 
od  of  the  renoTation  of  the  art,  adorned  the  two  pediments  of  the 
temple.*  Votive  offerings,  and  likewise  the  shields  taken  fronpf 
the  enemy  in  the  Persian  war,  were  suspended  on  the  outside 
of  the  edifice.  The  circular  marks  left  by  the  latter  ere  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  arclutiave  of  the  pediment  feeing  Mount  Hymçei» 
tus.  This  circumstance  leads  M.  Fanvel  to  presume  that  the 
entrance  was  on  that  side,  contrary  to  the  general  opîiûon  which 
places  it  at  the  opposite  end.f  Between  these  shields  were 
plaeed  inscriptions,  probably  in  letters  of  brass,  if  we  may  jndga 
Irom  the  marks  of  the  nails  by  which  they  were  affixed.  AL 
Fanvel  conceived  that  these  nails  might  perhaps  have  served  to 
fasten  up  garlands,  but  he  coincided  in  my  opinion,  when  i 
pointed  out  to  him  the  regular  disposition  of  the  holes.  Similar 
marks  have  sufficed  for  restoring  and  reading  the  inscripdoi|  of 
the  square  edifice  at  Nismes  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
Tnrks  would  give  permission,  the  insciiptiious  of  the  Parthenon 
might  in  like  manner  be  decyphered. 

Such  was  the  temj^e,  justly  considered  as  the  masterpiece 
of  architecture,  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  harmony  and  the 
strength  of  all  its  parts  are  still  conspicuous  in  its  ruins  >  for  we 
should  form  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  it,  were  we  to  represent  it 
to  ourselves  as  merely  a  handsome  but  small  structure,  loaded 
with  chasing  and  festoons,  in  our  maikier«  Tiiere  is  alwi^s 
something  puny  in  our  architecture  when  we  aim  at  elc^^f^ 

*  I  eannot  pertaade  «riTself  that  Phidiaa  left  the  two  pediments  df  the  Utttp% 
eompletely  naked}  irhikt  he  bettowed  so  much  pains  on  the  deeorytion  of  t^ 
friezes.  If  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  his  wife  Sabina»  were  represented  in  one^of 
the  pediments,  they  might  have  been  introduced  there  instead  of  two  other 
figures,  or  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  persons  had  merely  been  changed,  which  was 
often  done.  In  this  case,  h  wonhl  have  been  no  unworthy  flattery  on  the  part  of 
the  AâieniaDS  ;  Adrian  desenred  that  hoooar«  ai  the  benefactor  of  Ath«n8,\  and 
the  restorer  of  the  arts. 

t  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  the  pr»of  is  none  of  the  stixMigest.  Exclusively 
of  a  thousand  reasons  which  might  have  induced  the  Athenians  to  suspcntf  tlie 
shields  on  the  aide  next  to  Hymettus,  they  might  have  wtshed  not  to  spoil  the  tfd- 
«irabie  fatade  of  the  temple,  by  overlondmg  it  vith  foreigii  on»mc&t% 


or  faearf.  when  we  «spire  ta  miJBêif.  See  how  ev^ry  ttdng  i« 
ecniMTed  at  the  Partbenen  !  The  order  is  the  Detie,  and  tb^ 
eunparative  sborlnets  af  the  celimuii  ia  that  order,  invBiediateljr 
69iireja  the  idea,  of  dnratioa  and  aolidi^f  ;  but  thit  colaam  whlcb^ 
moreoYttr,  n  «ithoat  base,  woald  hare  been  too  heavy  ;  letinu» 
ha»  rsooarae  to  his  art,  he  makee  the  cohuada  fluted^  aad  raises 
it  upon  stqMy  by  which  meana  he  eomWne»  ateeet  the  li^tneas 
6f  the  Consthian  wilh  the  gnefky  of  the  Doric.  Hie  only  deco** 
ratioiiB  an  two  pediraents  and  two  eealplttred  Aiezee.  The» 
frteae  of  the  veetîbttle  it  eompoeed  of  amaU  laarble  tablets»  rega** 
iariy  divided  by  a  tn^^fph  :  in  fiict  each  of  these  tablets  is  a 
natastei^jpiece.  The  frieae  of  the  Getia  runs  like  a  fillet  along 
the  top  of  a  solid  and  level  waU.  ï%is  is  all»  absoloteiy  all. 
How  widely  different  is  this  wise  eeonomy  of  omameotsy  thin 
hi^py  mixture  of  shnpiidty,  ditwagfkf  and  el^^ance,  from  ons 
peofnsioB  of  oisaments,  sqnare,  obiong,  circular,  and  lozenge^ 
shaped:  from  onr  slender  eolumns»  mounted  npon  enormous 
hases,  or  our  mean  porches»  which  «vce  eaM  portieoes,  crusbedl 
beneath  the  flupennoosabeDt  weigbt. 

It  cannot  be  dkaembled,  that  arehiteotnref  considered  as  aji» 
aat,  is  in  its  pcindplfs  eminentiy  rdigious  :  it  was  invented  for  ibm 
wessbip  of  the  Dd^.  The  Gmeks,  viaa  had  a  molftilude  of  gods, 
were  led  to  dUfefent  kinds  of  édifices,  acoenling  fx>  ibe  ideiia 
w4iich  they  eatertaÉned  of  the  diflerent  powers  of  those  goda. 
Vitnivins  has  even  devoted  two  ehcqiters  to  this  beautiful  subject^ 
ittd  teaches  how  temples  and  altars  to  Minerva,  Hercules,  Ceres» 
lie.  ought  to  be  constructed.    We,  who  adore  but  one  singto 
Author  ctf  Nature,  we  too,  ha«fi(,  pvoperly «peaking,  but  one  smgle 
natural  style  of  architecture,  the  Gothic  architecture*    It  must  bei 
obvieas,  at  fint  sigjht,  that  ihis  style  is  peculiarly  our  own,  that  ib 
ongmated  and  sprung  up,  in  a  manner  with  out  altars.    In  the 
Checian  style  we  are  but  imitators,  more  or  less  ingenious  ;*  ivd* 
tators  of  a  woric,  nitose  principle  we  pervert,  by  introduoingint» 
the  halHtalïonsof  «non  those  omatnents  which  were  applicable  4» 
the  temples  of  the  gods  ak>ne« 
NeKt  to  their  general  hormimy,  iheir  accordance  w\ik  places 

*  Uader  the  Freneb  kings  of  the  bonse  of  Yfttois  a  charming  n^xtare  of  th^ 
Greekm  taià  ^otfiic  nrdntctfture  wa»  iatrodUMd,  Vut  tUts  Uete  w^  of  apmosia» 
nt'dnrsiknik 

X 
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«ind  sites,  tbeir  «dspistion  to  tiie  puEposes  for  which  they  x^ent 
'étapiéôi  vvhni  mutt  be  admired  in  the  ecMces  of  Greece,  is  the 
high  finhdr  of  all  the  parts*  Ib  them,  tfie  oh|ect  which  is  not 
intended  to  be  seen,  is  wrou^t  with  as  mueh  care  a»  the  exte-* 
tior  compositions.  The  junctures  of  the  Mocks  whieh  form  the 
eoiurans  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  are  so  perfect  as  to  require  the 
greatest  attention  to  dbcover  thotn*,  and  to  leave  a  inaric  no  thick" 
er  than  the  finest  thread.  In  order  to  attain  this  extraordinaiy 
perfection,  the  maiiilo  was  first  reduced  to  its  proper  shape  with 
the  chissel,  aftet  vrMeh,  the  two  pieces  were  mbbed  one  upon 
the  oâier,  and  sand  and  wateir  flirown  upon-  the  centfe  of  fdc'* 
tion.  The  courses,  hj  means  of  this  process,  were  placed  with 
incredible  precision,  and  this  precisioti  in  the  shafts  of  the  columjoBi 
was  determined  by  a  square  pivot  of  olive  wood,  i  have  seen 
one  of  these  pivots  in  the  possession  of  M.  FanveL 

The  roftes,  die  plinths,  the  mouldings,  tiie  astragals,  all  the 
details  of  the  edifice  exhibit  the  same  iierfection.  The  lines  of 
the  capital,  and  the  iuting  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  are 
so  sharp,  that  you  wonld  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
column  had  passed  through  a  lathe.  No  turner's  work  in  ivory 
can  be  moredelicate  than  the  Ionic  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Erectheus  :  and  the  cariatides  of  ihe  Pandroseùm  are  perfect  mo- 
dels. If,  after  viewing  the  edifices  of  Rome,  those  of  France 
appeared  coarse  to  me,  the  structures  of  Rome  now  seem  barba- 
rous in  their  turn,  since  I  have  seen  the  monuments  of  Greece  i 
not  even  excepting  the  Pantheon,  witli  its  disproportionate  pe- 
dimeût«  The  comparison  may  be  easily  made  at  Athens,  where 
the  Grecian  architecture  is  often, placed  quite  close  to  the  archir 
tecture  of  Rome. 

I  had  fallen  into  a  common  error  respecting  the  monuments  of 
the  Greeks  :  I  had  an  idea  that  they  were  perfect  as  a  whole, 
but  deficient  in  grandeur:  I  have  shown  that  the  genius  of  the 
architects  has  given  in  proportional  grandeur  to  these  monu- 
ments, what  they  may  want  in  siae  ;  and  Athens^pioreover  is  lull 
of  prodigious  works.  The  Athenians,  a  people  neither  rich  nof 
numerous,  reused  gigantic  piles  :  the  stones  of  the  Pnyx  are  ab- 
solute masses  of  rock  ;  the  PropyJapa  were  an  immense  under- 
taking, and  marble  slabs,  with  which  they  were  covere(1,  suiyoss- 
ed  in  ilimensions  any  thing  that  was  ever  seen  of  the  kind^  *  le 
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lieight  of  the  coIiwiib  of  the  i^mpik  of  Jiq^er  OlympUft»  per- 
liaps  exceeds  sixty  feet,  aad  the  whole  tempi»  «ra»  half  a  lAite  w 
ekwttmfiBFeDce  ;  the  watts  jof  Alheosi  inelmlkig  those  of  the  thi^ 
harboore,  extended  over  a  space  of  near  nîiie  leagues  ;Jf  the 
walk  which  connected  the  dtj  with  the  FUmm^  wens  ao  broad» 
that  two  chariots  might  run  abreast  upon  them»  and  were  fl^mkt 
ed  wi(fa  0()oare  towers  at  ioterrals  of  fifty  paices.  The  Romaoi 
âiernselves  Rever  erected^  fortifications  ol  greater  ma^tadi$« 

B7  what  fatality  do  these  master  pieces  of  antiquity^  whloh 
the  monteras  oome  so  ùa  and  wUh  such  fatigue  to  adodfie,  paitty^ 
owe  Ûieir  destruction  to  the  aiodenis  ^    The  Parthenon  existed'^ 
entire  in  1667;  Ihe  GhriBtians  first  converted  it  into  a  church»., 
aad  the  Turks,  firom  jealousy  of  the  .Chnstians,  cbanged  Mi  in^ 
iMr  turn,  into  a  ifioaofiie.    Amidst  the  ilhumnatàon  of  seiene 
fliat  p^rraded  the  aeventeeaiâi  centuiy,  theVenetiana  cvpe  ané 
cannonaded  the  monuments  of  the  age  of  Pericles  :  they  fir^dred 
hot  bdh  on  the  Propyiœa  and  ithe  temple  0/  IQpQirvas  ^a  bail  fell 
opoB  the  latter,  penetrated  tiie  roof^  set  ûfe  to  wme  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  blew  up  part  of  an  edifice  which  did  less  honour 
to  the  Mae  gods  of  Oreece  than  to  human  geniua-t    The  town-, 
bdng  tAen,  Moroaina,  with  9  view  fo  6mbeli^  Venice  wi& 
the  spoils  of  Athens,  attempted  to  renanre  the  s^itiMa  fcom  the 
pediflieai  of  the  PaitthenOn,  and  broke  them  to  pieces.   Another 
modem  came,  ont  of  love  to  the  arts,  to  acooQSyUdk  the  WQrfc.  of 
destnictien  which  the  Venetians  had  begHBk^ 

*Two  hundred  fltadîa,  eeeorjing  to  Bio  Chrysostom. 

j*  Everj  Vody  knows  hour  t1i6  Coliseum  at  Home  -n'ns  destroyed,  and  alio  t^o 
fetin  pun  on  the  «ubject  of  Barbêrini  and  Barbarians.  Some  liStloriaoaauspeot  tKo 
%iiightB  of  niiodea  of'baring'demoliibed  the  celebraied^Qiabof  Manaplut  :  k  was 
to  be  s^re^  for  the  defem^e^of  Hbodea^and  jbo  fortify  the  island  agaioet  Uie  Turks  ; 
l^t  if  tbis  l>e  an  excuse  for  tlie  knights,  the  destruction  ofthat  wonder  of, the  world 
is  not  the  less  unfortunate  for  UK. 

%  The  invention  of  fire  arras  is  a  fatal  drcorastanee  for  the  arts.  Had  the  bar-' 
barians  been  acquainted  with  guni^nwder,  not  a  Grecian  Or  Roman  edifice  woidd' 
liave  4iOpn  left  atanding  i  ^hogr  would  have  blown  «p  the  veiy  Fynraida,  ^ad  U^eoa 
only  to  aeek  fmr  kiddeo  traaaarea.    Oae  y«ar  of  war  amoug  w^  dostsoj»  noro 
baiidiiiai  than  aa  Sge  of  fighliag  d«d  .aiaong  the  aiwfints.     Tbup  it  woujd  seem,^ 
that  among  the  oiodemt»  every  thing  opposes  the  peifeoUoo  of  )the  art  «  ^heir  elir^ 
i«aie,  their  monneia»  the^r  customs,  their  dreiw^ao^  cf^n  ihejrireiy  discoverie».> 

J  They  mounted  their  battery,  composed  of  six  pieces  of  camion  and  four  mor^" 
i$n,  on  the  Pqjx.    It  is  toarcely  conoeivable  how  it  happened  that  at  so'  diorl  • 
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lb  Ûàn  wotit  I  iM^v  had  oMatimi  to  mak»  freqaaii  meatioa 
Of  tta  nam«  of  lent  SIgin.  To  hvÈa  we  are  iadebted,  a»  I  haïra 
OiKierved,  for  a  perfact  knowladge  of  fhâ  PnyXy  and  the  tomb  of 
Agaraamtioii;  he  «titt  kaope  an  Ua&m  in  Greece^  who  is  engaged 
in  pposeoutittg'  hk  raaearGhes,  and  who,  when  I  was  at  AttieBS, 
bad  jint  diaoorerad  some  antiques  which  I  did  not  feee«*  Bat 
lor4  Elgin  has  eomiterbalancad  the  merit  of  his  kwdahle  efiforts, 
by  imvaghig  the  Parthenon.  Ho  was  desiroiis  of  ramorâig  the 
Imsbo  rahavos  of  the  frieae  :  the  Turkish  workmen  employed  hi 
the  oxeention  of  tUs  design,  first  broke  the  architrare,  and  threw 
down  the  oapitals;  and' then,  instaad  of  taking  ont  the  metopes 
bj  the  gtOTes,  the  barbarians  thoof^t  it  the  shortest  way  to 
bleak  the  eomiee.  The  temple  Ëneethesus  hais  been  robbed  of 
the  eomer  oohmm,  so  diat  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  sopport 
with  a  pile  of  aicmes,  the  whole  entsSblature,  wliich  is  nodding  to 
its  taU. 

The  BngMiy  who  have  been  at  A^ens  shice  the  visit  of 
lord  BIgin,  tore  fliaBiself^  deplored  these  fatal  effects  of  a|i 
ineonsidarate  bve  of  the  arte.  We  are  told  that  lord  Bl^  has 
asserted,  in  eiMnias  of  himself,  that  he  had  mevely  followed  our 
esample.  Tbe  ïieneh,  it  h  tne^  bave  stripped  ftaly  of  its  slan 
tses  and  i^ettapes  ;  but  ^ay  hate  mntitaitad  no  temples  for  thia 
sake  of  the  basso  relievos  :  they  have  only  iaiitatod  ^e  RomsnSy 
Who  phmdered  Oteece  of  her  master  pieoee  of  paintii^  .and 
sculpture.  The  monoments  of  Afliens,  torn  IWxm  places  to 
which  they  were  adapted,  will  not  only  lose  part  of  their  relative 
lieaujiy,  but  their  intrinsic  heanfy  will  be  materially  diminished. 
It  is  nothing  but  the*  I^ht  that  sets  off  the  ddicacy  of  certain  lines 
and  certain  colour»:  consequentlip',  as  this  l^^ht  is  not  to  bo  found 
beneath  an  English  sky,  these  lines  and  these  colours  wilt  d1sa}>- 
pear  or  become  invisible.    For  the  rest,  I  will  acknowledge  that 

disUnee,  they  oauld  avoid  destroying  all  the  edifioe«  of  ih%  oitaUel.  See  FmcU'* 
Jttene  MHca,  and  tbe  Introduciioa  to  this  vork. 

*  They  vrtsit  éîMOvered  in  s  Be^uMire?  I  bel!et«  that  of  a  «falhl.  Araofig 
oihcreofkwHles  feond  on  tiib  ooessioa»  «t»  m  «ikM«m  ^aie«  tfio  priMol|M 
pieee  of  whiéh,  if  I  kvraember  rigliUy,  WM  a  Ml  sf  polUhsé  «testi  I  rathsi* 
think  there  ie  somealhiMOD  to  thit  game  fai  Athenaeni.  The  varadtwesur  Fraaoe 
and  EngUnd  prerented  M.  PauTel  fVom  applying  in  my  behalf  to  lord  EigiD'i 
sgsnt,  10  that  I  had  not  an  opportmiit^  sf  aeelog  the  fmtique  toyii^rhich  coMoffd 
an  Athenian  bey  ia  hit  toja^. 


Ike  iolneftt  of  France,  the  ^oiy  of  our  counlrr,  and  a  thousand 
0tlier  reasonfi  might  call  tot  the  f  emoval  of  the  mannments  con- 
qnered  bjr  our  anm;  bat  the  fine  arte  thema^lves,  as  beêoqgÎQg 
to  the  nde  of  the  vaiiqinshed  and  the  oomb^r  of  the  c^^tiveai 
kaiTe  pevfaaps  a  just  right  to  deplore  their  transplantation. 

We  passed  the  wIm^  mondng  in  the  examination  of  the  ci* 
tadeL  The  Tnrks  had  formeify  stack  the  minaret  of  a  moaqno 
to  ttie  portiiao  aï  the  PartlwBon.  We  ascended  bf  the  balf-de* 
ttrojed  staircase  of  this  minaret;  we  seated  ourseiTes  on  a  hro^ 
ken  part  of  the  Irieae  of  the  temple,  and  looked  around  us.  We 
had  mount  Hymettns  on  the  east;  the  Panteficus  on  the 
north  ;  the  Parnes  on  the  nortk-west;  the  mounts  Icarus,  Cordj^ 
alus,  or  iBgitea  on  the  west,  and  beyond  the  fermer  was  per» 
eeived  the  summit  of  the  €)iâuDion;  and  to  the  south^we&t  and 
south  appeared  the  sea»  the  PinsuS)  the  coasts  of  Salamis,  ^gina» 
Epidaimis,  and  the  citadel  of  €kirinth. 

Below  us,  in  4ie  hoifew,  whose  ckcmaference  I  have  just 
descfibed,  were  seen  tke  bills  and  most  of  tbe  monuments  of 
Athens  ;  to  the  south-west  the  hili  of  the  Mpaeum  with  the  tomb 
of  Philopappus  ;  ia  tiie  west  the  lOoks  of  the  Arec^agus,  the 
Poyx,  and  tbe  Lyeabetkis  ;  to  the  north  the  little  mount  Aches- 
inns,  and  to  the  eaat  the  MUa  whieh  overlook  the  Stadium^  At 
the  Teiy  foot  of  the  citadel  lay-  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Bae« 
cbas  and  of  Herodes  AUicns.  To  tbe  left  of  these  ruins  stood 
the  huge  detached  eolunms  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins  ; 
and  still  fiiHber  off,  looking  towainds  tbe  north-west,  we  perceived 
the  site  of  the  Lyceum,  the  course  of  the  Iltssos,  the  Stadium  and 
a  ten^Ie  of  Diana  or  Ceres.  In  the  west  and  nortli-west  quarter» 
towavds  the  laige  wood  of  ofire  trees,  M.  Fauvel  pointed  out  the 
Bite  ^f  the  outer  Oesamious,  the  AcMemj,  and  its  road  bordered 
with  tombs.  LasUjr,  in  tbe  vall^  formed  by  the  Aochesmus  and 
the  citadel  was  secfi  the  modem  town. 

You  must  now  figure  to  yourself  aU  this  gpaee^  partiiy  waste. 
and  covened  with  a  ydlow  heath  ;  partly  interspersed  with  otlTO 
groresi  6d|ds  of  barl^,  and  vineyards.  Your  imagination  must 
t^epreeent  shafts  of  columns  and  heaps  of  ancient  and  modem 
ruins,  scatteced  among  these  cultivated  lands  #  and  whitened  waUa 
and  the  enclosures  of  gardens  intersecting  them.  You  must  scat- 
ter orejr  this  space,  Albanian  women  fetching  water,  or  washing 
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the  garments  of  the  Turks  at  the  wells  ;  peasants  going  and  eom« 
ing,  drirhtg  asses,  or  cai'rying  provisions  on  their  backs  to  the 
e\ty.  You  must  conccire  a!l  these  mountsdns  which  have  such 
fine  names,  all  these  celebrated  ruins,  all  these  islands,  all  these 
seas  not  less  famous,  illumined  by  a  briHiant  light  From  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis;  I  beheld  the'  sun  rise  between  the  two 
peaks  of  mount  H^rmettus  ;  the  crows  which  build  their  nests 
around  the  citadel,  but  never  soar  to  its  summit,  hovered  below 
us  ;  their  black  and  polished  wings  were  tinged  with  roseate  hues 
by  the  first  radiant  beams  of  Aurora  ;  colunms  of  light,  bhie 
smoke  ïisccnded  in  the  shade,  along  the  sides  of  the  Hymettus- 
and  marked  the  gardens  where  the  bees  are  kept  ;  Athens,  the 
Acropolis  and  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenoti  were  coloured  with 
aie  most  beautiful  tiirts  of  peach-blossom  ;  the  sculptures  of  Phi^ 
^as  struck  horizontaHy  by  a  ray  of  gold,  started  into  life  and 
seemed  to  move  upon  the  marble  from  the  mobility  of  the  sha^ 
dowB  of  the  relief  :  in  the  distanee,  the  sea,  and  the  Pinens,  were 
perfectly  white  with  the  Dght  ;  and  the  citadel  of  Corinth  reflect- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  the  rising  day,  glowed  on  the  sonthem  hori* 
zon  like  a  rock  of  purple  and  fire. 

From  tlie  spot  where  we  were  placed,  we  migfit,  in  the  pros- 
perous times  of  Athens,  have  seen  her  fleets  stan^ng  out  of  the 
Pineus  to  engage  the  enemy,  or  to  repair  to  the  feasts  of  Delos  ; 
we  might  have  heard  the  griefs  of  Œdipe,  Phlloctetus,  and  He- 
cuba burst  from  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  ;  we  might  have  listened 
to  the  applauses  of  the  ekisens  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
But  alas  {  no  sound  met  our  ears,  save  a  few  shouts  from  an 
enslaved  populace,  issuing  at  intervals  from  those  walls  which 
so  long  re-echoed'  the  voice  of  a  free  people.  To  console  myself, 
I  said  what  we  are  obliged  to  be  continually  repeating  :  Every 
thing  passes  away,  every  thing  mtist  have  an  end  in  this  world. 
Whither  are  fled  those  divine  geniuses,  who  reared  the  temple 
e/a  whose  niins  i  was  seated  ?  This  sun  which,  perhaps,  beamed 
en  tile  last  moment  of  the  poor  girl  of  Megara,  had  witnessed 
(he  death  of  the  brilliant  Aspasia.    This  picture  of  Attica,  this 

m 

spectacle  which  I  contemplated,  had  been  surveyed  by  eyes  that 
have  been  closed  above  two  thousand  years.  I  too'  shall  soon 
|be  no  more,  and  otiier  mortals,  transitory  as  myself,  will  make 
the  same  reflections  on  the  same  ruins»     Our  lives  and  oifr 
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ii€art8  are  in  the  bands  of  God;  lei  him  then  do  mût  both  what 
he  pleases. 

On  descending  from  the  citadel  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  marble 
belongmg  to  the  Parthenon:  i  bad  also  preserved  a  fragment  of 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon;  audi  have  since  m^de  a  practice  of 
taldng  something  away  with  me  from  the  monuments  I  have 
▼isited.  They  are  not  such  splendid  memoftals  of  my  peregri- 
nations as  those  collected  by  M.  de  Choisenl  and  lord  Elgin  ;. but 
I  am  satisfied  with  them.  I  presenre  them  with  as  much  care  as 
the  little  marks  of  friendship  which  I  ha?e  received  from  my 
hosts,  amoi^  others,  a  bone  box  ^ven  me  by  Ihther  Munoz  at 
Jaffa.  When  I  survey  these  trifles»  they  immediately  remind  me 
of  my  pilgpmages  and  adventures. 

.Ulysses  returned  home  with  large  chests  full  of  the  rich 
presents  made  him  by  the  Phœacians  ;  I  retnrned  to  my  home 
with  a  dozen  stones  picked  vp  at  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Corinth;  three  or  four  small  heads  in  ierra  eoHa  given  me  by 
M.  Fauvel,  some  chaplets,  a  bottle  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan, 
another  from  the  Dead  Sea,  a  feiw  reeds  from  the  Nile,  a  piece 
of  marble  from  Carthage,  and  a  pUtster  moulding  from  the  Al- 
hambra.  1  have  spent  Mtj  thousand  francs  on  my  tour,  and  left 
behind  me  my  linen  and  my  arms  as  presents.  Had  it  lasted  a 
little  longer  I  should  have  retamed  on  foot  with  a  white  staff  in 
my  hand.  Unfortunately  I  diould  not  have  found,  on  reaching 
my  native  land,  a  kind  brother  to  say  to  me,  like  the  old  man  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  :  ^'  Here,  brother  ;  arc  a  thousand  sequins  for 
you,  buy  camels  and  ^ve  up  travelling." 

On  returning  from  the  citadel  we  went  to  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening  walked  to  the  Stadium,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus. 
This  Stadium  has  perfectly  retained  its  form  ;  but  the  marble  seats 
with  which  it  was  adorned  by  Herodes  Atticus  are  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  Aa  to  the  Ilissus,  its  channel  is  diy.^  On  thi»  occasion 
Chandler,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  his  usual  moderation,  ex* 
claims  against  the  poets,  who  give  the  Ilissus  a  limpid  current 
and  border  its  stream  with  tufted  willows.  It  is  obvious,  throu^ 
bis  spleen,  that  he  has  a  great  desire  to  attack  a  drawing  of  Le- 
roi's,  which  represents  a  view  of  the  Ilissus.  I  am  like  Dr. 
Chandler  :  I  detest  descriptions  that  are  deficient  in  truth,  and 
when  a  river  is  without  ^vatcr,  I  lîUr  to  be  told  so,    It  will  be 
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Oat  I  tet«  not  emlMilifllMd  tbe  bMik»  «f  (be  Jonba,  nor 
transformed  that  stream  into  a  great  river.  Here,  bowerer,  I 
lad  abundant  m>partunky  for  exaggeration.  Ait  tnvettera,  and 
8cri|iture  Itaelf  woiM  bave  jiistiied  the  moat  pompons  deacrip- 
lions.  But  Cbaailer  baa  canted  My  cwanoio  tatfaer  too  far.  Tbe 
fclknving enriens  fret  t  Btete OB  Ibe  anthority  of  M.  Fwvel:  if 
yon  dig  ever  so  little  w  (be  bed  of  (be  Ilissosy  yon  are  sure  to 
find  water  at  a  retf  sbmH  depA  belosr  (be  sdifflHsef  and  this  is 
00  well  Icnown  to  the  Albanian  women  tint  (bey  mabe  n  bole  in 
Ibe  bottom  of  tbe  ravbie,  when  Ibey  am  going  (o  wash  linen, 
and  tamediately  meet  with  water.  It  is,  (berefltire,  bigfaiy  proba- 
ble, tiiat  tbe  ohanel  of  <be  IHaras  liaa  been  i^adnaiy  chobed 
with  stones  and  gravel  washed  dositi  from  tbe  bifls,  and  that 
(be  water  at  present  nms  between  two  beds  of  end.  This  is 
quite  suHeient  to  jnstify  (boee  poor  poe(6  who  eqierienee  tbe 
hibe  of  Cassandra  :  in  vain  they  sing  (be  troth,  Uiey  are  not  be* 
leved  ;  {f  they  were  content  to  say  it,  they  would  periiaps,  be 
more  fertonate.  In  (his  case  Ibey  are,  moreover,  supported  by 
history,  wbich  assigns  water  lo  the  Ilissns  ;  and  wi^  shenkl  (bis 
Hissas  have  a  bridge,  if  it  never  had  water,  even  in  winter  f 
America  has  rather  spoiled  me  in  regard  to  rivers  ;  but  I  could 
not  forbear  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  thnt  HIssaB  \«iiicb  gave  a 
surname  to  the  Muses,*  and  on  whose  baidcs  Boreas  eanried  off 
Orithya. 

On  our  return  from  the  Iliseus,  M.  Fauvel  led  me  over  waste 
grounds,  where  the  site  of  tlie  Lyceum  must  be  ^ou^^t  We 
next  came  to  the  large  detached  eokmrns,  standmg  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  city  which  was  denonunated  New  Albens,  or  the 
Aihens  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Spon  asserts,  tliat  these  piUars 
are  the  remains  of  the  portico  of  tbe  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Oohmms;  and  Chandler  presumes  that  they  belonged  to  tlie 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  They  are  metioned  by  Lechcva* 
lier  and  other  travellers.  Goch!  representations  of  them,  are 
given  in  tbe  different  views,  of  Athens,  and  especially  in  the 
^vork  of  Stuart,  i»-ho  lias  restored  the  entire  edifice  after  its  ruins. 
On  a  portion  of  the  architrave,  u^ieh  still  connects  two  of  these 
eolumns,  is  seen  a  mean  buililing,  formerly  the  habitation  of  a 
hermit.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  this  hut  could  have 
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been  built  on  ibe   capitals  of  these  prodigious  cobimiis,  which 
are  perhaps  upwards  of  sisty  feet  in  height    Thus  this  yastX 
temple,  at  which  the  Athenians  worked  for  seren  hundred  years  ;  | 
which  «11  the  kings  of  Ana  coveted  ttie  honour  of  finishing;  I 
which  Adrian,  the  master  of  the  world,  had  idone  the  glory  iSo  \ 
complete  ;  tibls  temple  has  been  laid  low  by  flie  attacks  of  time,  ( 
and  the  cell  of  an  anchorite  slfll  eontinnes  standing  upon  its  j 
nuns  I  A  miserable  hOYcl  of  plaster  is  supported  in  the  air  by 
two  eoinm&s  of  marble,  as  if  Fortune  had  detiMinined  to  exhibit 
to  mankind,  on  this  magmficent  pedestal,  a  monument  both  of 
h^  trtmoplu  and  her  caprices. 

These  eoiomns,  thou^  much  more  lofly  than  those  of  the 
Parthenon,  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  beauty;  the  degeneracy 
of  the  art  is  obserraMe  in  fbem  ;  but  as  they  stand  insulated  and 
•catlered  oyer  a  naked  space,  âiey  produce  «  surprising  effect* 
I  stopped  at  their  bases  to  listen  to  the  wind  whistling  about  Uieir 
summits:   they  resenrUe  those  solitary  palm-trees  which  are 
here  and  (here  to  be  eeea  Mnong  tiie  ruins  of  Alexandria.   When* 
Ike  Turks  are  threatened  with  calamities  of  any  kind,  they  brings 
a  lamb  to  thb  place,  and  force  it  to  Meat  while  they  hold  up  its  ' 
head  towards  the  sky*    Unable  to  find  the  voice  of  innocence' 
among  men,  they  have  recourse  to  the  young  of  the  harmless  / 
sheep  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

We  returned  to  Athens  through  the  gate,  over  which  is  seen 
the  well-known  inscription  : 
>. 

*  Tftie   19   TîtB  CÎTT   OT  ADRIAN, 

AND   NOT*   THE    CITY    OF   TrtfiSEUS. 

We  returned  the  visit  which  had  been  paid  me  by  M.  Roque, 
and  spent  the  evening  at  his  house,  where  T  met  several  ladies. 
Êuch  readers  as  wish  for  information  respecting  the  dress,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Albanian  women 
at  Athens,  may  consult  the  twenty-sixfli  chapter  of  Chandler'^. 
Travels  in  Greece.  I  would  have  transcribed  that  whole  pas- 
sage, had  it  not  been  too  long,  t  shall  merely  observe,  that  the* 
women  of  Athens  appeared  to  me  smaller  and  less  handsome 
than  those  of  the  Morea.  Their  practice  of  painting  the  orbit 
of  the  eye^  blue,  and  staining  the  tips  of  the  fine:ers  red,  is  disa- 
greeable to  a  stranger;  but  as  I  have  seen  women  with  peàila 
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«uspemlcd  to  aie  nose,  as  the  Iroquoii»  think  thid  euatom  eg^ 
eeediogij  geoteel,  and  I  was  myself  ûicJùied  to  be  partial  to  U^ 
I  must  not  find  fault  with  tastes.  For  the  reaft,  the.  woQtea  oC 
i4bens  were  never  eelelH'ated  for  bean^.  They  w^nce  lei^roacfc* 
ed  with  a  fondness  for  wine.  As  a  proof  that  their  eharnis  were 
not  the  most  powerful,  ail  the  cdk)brated  m^n  of  Athens  were, 
attached  to  foreign  females  :  Pericles,  SopiMKles,  Socrates,  Alia* 
lotie,  and  even  the  divine  Plato. 

On  the  25th,  we  mounted  our  horses  veiy  early,  and  leaving 
the  city,  took  the  road  to  the  Phalereus,  As  we  a^iroached  the 
sea,  the  coast  gradually  became  move  elevated,  and  t^rainated. 
in  heights,  the  sinuosities  of  which  form,  to  th®  east  and  west» 
the  harbours  of  Phalereus,  Munychia,  and  Pimus.  On  the  beaoh. 
of  the  Phalereus,  we  discerned  traces  of  the.  walls.ithat  encom-^ 
passed  the  port,  and  other  mins  which  were  mere  he^ps  oC 
rubbish  ;  these  were,  perhaps,  the  temi^es  of  Jnno  and  Cerea» 
Near  this  spot,  lay  the  little  field  and  toarii  of  Anodes.  UKa 
went  down  to  the  haiboor,  a  cvcolar  ha8in«  wttfa  a  bottom  of  fine, 
sand,  capable  of  containhig  about  fifty  boats.  This  was  «lactl^ 
the  number  that  Menestheua  conduetnd  to  Troy  : 

.  T4»  /*  «f(«  fl^VTwoFT*  fdxfltiFflti  niç  iirovTV. 
<  <  He  was  followed  by  fifty  Mack  veitelt.'' 

Theseus  also  set  sail  from  Phalereaa  at  his  departure  for  Crete». 

PoarqiXH,  trop  jeune  enoor,  ne  putes  tous  alors 
Entrer  dans  le  vaisseau  qui  le  mit  sur  nos  bords  ? 
Par  TOUS  auroit  péri  le  monstre  de  b  Crète>  ko. 

It  is  not  always  large  ships  and  capacious  harbours  that  confer 
immortality^*  The  name  of  a  small  creek,  and  of  a  little  barkt. 
sung  by  Homer  and  Racine  can  never  perish. 

From  the  harbour  of  Phalereus  we  proceeded  to  that  of 
Munychia,  which  is  of  an  oval  figure  and  rather  larger  than  the 
former.  Lastly,  turning  the  extremity  of  a  craggy  hill,  and  ad- 
vancing from  cape  to  cape,  we  reached  the  Pirsus.  H.  Fauvel 
stopped  in  the  curvature  formed  by  a  neck  of  land,  to  show  me  a 
sepulchre  excavated  in  the  rock  ;  it  is  now  without  roof,  and  is 
upon  a  level  with  the  sea.    By  the  regular  flowing  and  ebbing 


^«r  the  Me,  it  b  altematelf  corered  and  left  ei^sed,  by  turn 
fan  aiid  empfy.  At  Ûte  distsnee  of  a  few  paces  on  the  shore  ara 
seen  aie  remaiàa  dl  a  moniuneiit 

M.  Fasvel  inskti»  that  in  this  place  the  hones  of  ThetnUtoelos 
irere  deposited.  This  interestiDg  discerFeiy  is^  however,  contest- 
ed. It  is  ohjectedy  that  the  Ihkgments  scattered  around  are  too 
line  to  have  heeh  tiw  tomb  of  Theulistécles  :  and  that  according 
to  Diodorns  tiie  Geographer,  quoted  by  Pintareh,  this  tomb  was 
In  realiQr  tn  aitat. 

This  ofcgection  is  by  no  ôieàns  solid.  Why  introduce  into  the 
oiighiai  qnestbn,  anotiter  Ûaâ  is  totally  foreign  to  the  subject  1 
May  not  the  hiins  of  white  niar ble,  concerning  which  such  dif- 
ficuHies  Are  raised,  hate  belonged  to  a  very  different  sepulchre 
from  that  éf  Thendsftocles  1  why  ought  not  the  descendants  of 
Then^àtoclea,  after  the  popular  animosities  had  subsided,  have 
decorated  the  tomb  of  their  illustrious  progenitor  whom  (hey 
had  irat  interred  in  a  simple  maimer,  and  even  by  stealth,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Tlmcydides  ?  Did  they  not  consecrate  a  picture 
representhig  the  history  of  that  great  man  ;  and  was  not  this  pic* 
iure  exhifnted  to  publie  view  in  the  Parthenon,  at  the  time  of 
Pausanias  ?  A  statue  was,  moreover,  erected  in  honour  of  The- 
mistocles,  in  the  Prytaneum. 

The  spot  where  M.  Fauvel  has  discovered  this  tomb,  is  pre* 
cisely  the  Cape  Alciraus  :  and  of  this  I  shall  adduce  a  stronger 
proof  fiian  that  of  the  calmness  of  the  water  in  this  place.  There 
is  an  error  in  Plutarch  ;  the  name  should  he  AUmns,  instead  of 
Alcimus,  according  to  the  remark  of  Meursius,  mentioned  by 
Dacier.  Alimus  was  a  demas^  or  hamlet  of  Attica,  in  the  district 
of  Leonfîs,  and  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Piraeus.  Now  the  ruins 
of  this  hamlet  are  still  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  which 
we  are  speaking.*  Pausanias  is  extremely  confused  in  what  he 
says,  concerning  the  position  of  this  tomb  ;  but  Diodorus  Perie- 
getes  is  perfect^-  clear  :  and  the  verses  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet, 
quoted  by  this  Diodorus,  describes  the  very  spot  and  the  sepul- 
chre found  by  M.  Fauvel. 

'^  Situated  in  an  open  place,  thy  tomb  is  greeted  by  the  mari* 

*  I  have  no  viah  to  eonccal  aDj'clinîoaUy,  and  am  aware  that  some  irritcrs 
liaTe  placed  Alîmas  to  the  esfstwirri!  of  Phalcrous.  Thucydide»  was  a  nntire  of 
AKmits, 
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œr  as  he  entera,  or  aails  ont  oi  the  harbour  ;  and  in  aiijr  fiitim 
oarel  engagement,  thou  wilt  witness  the  shock  of  the  Tessels."* 

If  Chandler  was  astonished  at  the  sohtpde  of  the  JPirsras,  I 
can  affirm  that  I  was  not  less  struck  by  i|  than  he.  We  had  ex« 
plored  a  desert  coast,  we  iiad  siirveyetd  three  harb<Hi»  ;  and  ûi 
these  three  harbours  bad  not  perceived  one  angle  vessel.  N4>t 
thing  was  to  be  seen  but  ruins,  rock^,  and  the  sea  ; .  and  no  sound 
met  the  ear,  save  the  cries  of  Ihe  kingfisher,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  surges  against  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  producing  an  in- 
cessant murmur  in  Uie  abode  of  eternal  silence.  Washed  away; 
by  the  billows,  the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  imposed 
beneath  them,  commingled  with  the  bones  of  the  vanquished 
Persians.  In  vain  my.  eye  sought  the  temple.v4^  V^nus,  tlie 
long  gallery  and  the  statue  emblematic  of  the  people  of  Athens  : 
the  image  of  that  ineiEorable  people  was  forever  fallen  near  the 
well,  to  which  the  exiled  citizens  repaired,  to  np  purpose,  to 
reclaim  their  country.  Instead  of  those  superb  arsenals,  those 
porticoes  whence  the  gallies  were  launched»  tho^e  Agoms,  re- 
verberating the  shouts  of  the  seamen  ;  instead  of  those  edifices, 
resembling  the  city  of  Rhodes  in  their  general  appearance  and 
beauty  ;  I  savr  nothing  but  a  dilapidated  convent  and  a  magazine» 
Here,  in  a  wretched  hut  of  wood,  a  Turkish  custom-house  offi* 
cer  sits  all  the  year  round,  the  lonely  sentinel  of  the  coast,  and 
a  model  of  stupid  patience  :  whole  months  elapse  without  his 
witnessing  the  arrival  of  a  single  vessel.  Such  is  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  these  once  famous  harbours.  What  can 
have  destroyed  so  many  monuments  of  the  gods  and  of  men  ? 
That  mysterious  power  wliich  overthrows  all  things,  which  is 
itself  subject  to  tlie  A>r»'s^  ^i»,  to  that  unkown  God  whose 
^Vltar  was  seen  by  St.  Paul  at  the  Phalereus. 

The  port  of  the  Pineus  forms  a- bow,  the  two  ends  of  which 
approach  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  pas- 
sage: it  is  now  called  the  Lion's  Port,  from  a  lion  of  marble, 
which  was  formerly  to  be  seen  there,  and  in  1686  was  removed 
to  Venice  by  Morosini.  The  interior  of  the  harbour  was  divi- 
ded into  three  basins,  Oantharus,  Aphrodisus,  and  Zea.  You 
still  see  a  wet  dock  almost  half  fille)|l  up,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  the  Aphrodisus.    Strabo  affirms,  that  the  great  port 

*  Phitarch's  Life  oT  Themistocles. 
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of  ÈâtiiÊm  was  caiMhle  of  holding  four  hundfed  «hips,  and  Pliny 
9irelb  tiie  niunber  to  a  thousand.  Fifty  of  our  bri^  would 
c0in|»ietely  fill  it;  and  indeed  1  know  not^  if  two  of  our  frigatea 
would  fide  there  at  their  eaae,  eapecialty  now  that  they  moor 
with  iRieh  a  length  of  cable.  But  the  water  is  deep  and  the  bot^ 
torn  excellent  ;  so  that  in  the  hands  of  a  civilised  nation,  the  Pi- 
rsNiB  mi^t  become  an  important  harbour.  The  only  warehouse 
BOW  to  be  seen  there  is  of  French  origin,  having  been  erected 
by  M.  Oaapan,  formerly  the  consul  of  France  at  Athens.  Thus 
it  is  not  long  since  tiie  Athenians  were  represented  at  the  Pi* 
]neos,  by  the  nation  winch  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
thenL 

Having  rested  for  a  moment  at  tke  customhouse  and  at  the 
monastery  of  8t  Spiridion,  we  returned  to  Athens  by  the  road 
fromtbePiraHis.  We  perceived  the  remaios  of  the  long  wall 
the  whole  way.  We. passed  the  tomb  of  Antiope  the  Amazon» 
which  has  been  explored  by  M.  Fauvel,  who  has  given  an  aci 
count  of  this  research  in  his  memoirs.  We  rode  among  low 
?ines  as  in  Baqj^undy^  the  gn^i^es  upon  which  were  just  begin- 
ning to  tern  red.  We  stopped  at  the  public  reservoirs  and  un- 
4er  (^ve  trees  ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  tlie  tomb 
of  Menander,  Ûie  cenotaph  of  Ëuâpides,  and  the  little  temple 
dedicated  to  Socrates,  no  longer  exbt  ;  at  least  they  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.  We  pursued  our  way,  and  on  approaching 
the  Museum,  M.  Fauvel  pointed  out  to  me  a  path  winding  up 
the  side. of  that  hill.  This  path  he  told  me  had  been  made  by 
the  Russian  painter,  who  every  day  repaim^  to  the  same  spot  to 
take  views  of  Athens.  If  genius  be  no  other  than  patience,  as 
Buffon  has  asserted,  this  painter  must  possess  a  large  share  of 
that  qualify. 

It  is  near  four  miles  from  Athens  to  the  Phalereus  ;  three  or 
four  from  the  Phalereus  to  the  Piraeus,  following  the  windings 
of  the  coast,  and  five  from  PirKUS  to  Athens,  so  that,  on  *our 
return  to  the  city  we  had  been  about  twelve  miles.  As  the  horsey 
were  hired  for  the  whole  day,  we  made  haste  to  dine,  and  at 
lour  in  the  afternoon  set  out  on  another  excursion. 

We  went  out  of  the  town  on  the  side  next  to  Mount  Hymet-; 
t|i8..  My  host  took  me  to  the  village  of  Angelo  Kipous,  where^ 
as  he  conjecturesi  he  has  discovereçl  the  temple  of  Venus  in  t^e 


Sardeai»  fer  hmmbs  wliieh  lie  iits  ttated  in  Mi  meaioir».  Tit 
opioioiK  of  Chandter,  wlio  places  this  temple  it  PanagU  SpifiCh 
tiMa,  is  likewise  veiy  piobaèle  and  has  an  iiiBeriptieii  in  ks  ftir 
Toor^  iMit  M.  Faavel  addaeas,  in  belMif  of  Ma  idea,  two  aged 
mjftiee  aad  tCMne  Une  ndna  of  Hke  loric  efA%t  :  enough  In  an 
conscience  to  answer  a  0Peat  tumy  objections.  Sateh  k  aie  way 
with  QB  antiquarians  ;  we  are  never  at  a  loss  t»  proofs» 

Baring  inspected  the  coriositieB  of  Angelo  Kipoas,  we  tintH 
ed  directlj  west;   and  passing  between  Athens  and  Mount 
AnchesniUB,  we  entered  the  great  ofire  wood.    There  were  nd 
ruins  on  tliis  ûde,  so  that  we  meiely  enjojed  a  pleasant  rid^, 
accompanied  by  aie  recollections  of  Athens.    We  came  to  the 
Oepblsus,  which  I  had  already  sainted  lower  down  on  my  way 
from  Eleusis.    At  this  hei|^t  it  had  water,  but  that  water,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  was  rather  moddy;  it  serves  to  irrigate  Ûte  or- 
chards, and  gives  a  freshness  to  its  bankb  but  loo  rarely  met 
with  in  Greece.    We  then  turned  back,  stil]  oontitming  omr  ride 
through  the  forest  of  oUve  trees.    We  left  on  the  right  a  small 
eminence  covered  with  rocks.    This  was  Golone,  at  tiie  foot  of 
which  formeriy  stood  tlie  village  contûning  the  retrei^  of  Bo» 
phocles,  and  the  place  where  that  great  tragic  poet  drew  the 
last  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  father  of  Antigone.    We  followed^ 
for  some  distance,  the  Brazen  Way,  where  are  to  be  seen  ves- 
tiges^ of  the  temple  of  the  Furies;  and  then,  on  approaching 
Athens,  we  rambled  for  a  considerable'  time  in  the  environs  of 
the  Academy.    Nothing  now  marks  this  retirement  of  the  ^pHA" 
losophic  sages.    Its  fi^  plant«ns  fell  by  the  axe  of  Sylla,  andf 
those  with  which  Adrian  probid[>ly  caused  it  to  be  embellished, 
have  not  escaped  the  ravages  of  succeeding  barbarians.    The 
altars  of  Cupid,  Prometheus,  and  the  Muses  are  no  more  ;  every 
spark  divine  is  extinguished  in  the  groves  where  Plato  so  oft 
received  inspirations.     Two  facts  will  demonstrate  what  beauty 
and  what  grandeur  were  discovered  by  the  ancients  in  the  les« 
sonsof  tiiat  philosopher.    The  night  before  Bocrates  received 
Plato  among  his  disciples,  he  dreamt  that  a  swan  came  and 
afighted  on  his  l>osom.    Death  having  prevented  Phtto  from 
completing  his  Crittias,  Plutarch  deplores  this  imsfortune,  and 
oompares  the  works  of  the  teacher  of  aie  Acadeniy,  with  the 
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hmtiin  oC  AQmhi»  «no^g  wUch  tiwfe  of  JnpUer  QI|ympiiB  al<m«l 
«1»  left  iuiftiMihfi4  ^ 

B  liid  beèo  4ttA  an  how  befci«  we  OoafdM  of  retoming  to 
Alteiii:  tile  sky  fva»  8tudde4  wUltBlan»  a^d  tlie  air  iaeonqmim^ 
MX  loft,  pore»  «nitraoopumit;  our  hones  went  at  a  ilow  pace^ 
wmï  w»  had  hoth  hec^nne  «Uent  The  way  which  we  were  poiv 
eidng,  waapfohah^  the  aaeieat  road  to  the  Aeademy,  bordered 
hf  tiie  tomba  of  soch  eiliaenB  as  had  lUfen  for  thdr  eountiy, 
and  those  of  Une  greatnst  men  of  Greeee.  Here  repoaed  the 
ashes  of  niasybulins  Peneles,  Ghabdas,  .Thnotheas,  Hanno* 
dins»  and  Ansfogiton.  It  was  a  noble  idea  to  collect  hi  one  spot, 
the  reniams  of  those  renowned  persons  who  lived  in  différent 
agesi  and  who  She  the  members  of  an  IHuatrions  flunUy  long 
dispcfsedy  rapaired  hither  to  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  lap  gmF  tb^ 
eommon  mottien  What  variety  of  genius,  of  greatnesa,  and 
of  courage!  What  diversi^  of  manners  and  geniaa  was  here 
embraced  in  one  new!  And  these  yiftiies  attempered  by  death,  . 
Bke  those  geneioas  wines  which  we  mix  togettier,  says  PlatOi 
with  a  sober  diriniiyy  no  longer  dassled  the  ey«Ni  of  the  Kvmg; 
A4miralion,  nntinetured  wilfa  envy,  was  the  only  sentiment  felt 
bgr  the  passenger,  on  reading  upon  the  Amend  column  these  aim* 
pie  words: 

PERICLK8   OF  THB   TRiaS   OF  ACAMAHTia 

AlfD  OF  TH£    VII^LAÇE    OF   CHOIiARGUA» 

I 

_^_  * 

CScero  represents  Atticus  wandering  among  these  tombs,  and 
sdised  with  a  holy  awe,  at  the  sight  of  these  august  remains. 
At  tlnPpresent  day  he  could  no  longer  draw  the  same  picture. 
The  tombs  are  destroyed  ;  the  illustrious  dead,  whom  the  Athe* 
^nians  had  placed  without  the  city,  as  for  an  advanced  post,  rose 
not  to  defend  it,  but  suffered  the  Tartars  to  trample  it  under 
their  feet  rnme,  violence,  and  the  plough,  as  Chandler  observes,  \ 
have  levelled  every  thing.  In  this  place  the  plough  is  super- 
fluous ;  and  that  single  remark  will  convey  a  more  accurate  idea 
of  flie  desolation  of  Greece,  than  all  the  reflections  in  which  I 
eoold  indulge. 

I  had  not  yet  seen  the  theatres  and  edifices  in  the  interior  of 
0ie  town  ;  to  (he  survey  ef  the^e  I  derated  the  26th.    The  thea; 
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tre  of  Bacchus,  as  I  have  before  obsenfed,  and  aa  every  realM 
knowB,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  on  the  aide  next  to  Moml 
Hymettus.  The  Odeum  begun  by  Pericles,  finished  by  Lycur- 
gus,  the  son  of  Lycophron,  bnmed  by  Ari6tion.and  Sylla,  and  té» 
built  by  Ariobarzanes,  was  situated  near  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
and  probably  connected  with  it  by  a  portico.  It  is  probable,  tiiat 
near  the  same  spot,  there  was  a  third  thealre  erected  by  Herodea 
Attlcus.  The  seats  of  these  theatres  rested  against  tiie  slope 
of  the  hill  which  serred  them  for  a  foundation  ?  A  contrariety 
of  opinions  prevails  respecting  these  structures  :  what  Stuart  re- 
gards  as  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  is  taken  by  Chandler  for  the 
Odeum. 

The  ruins  of  these  theatres  are  insignificant  I  was  not  stmek 
with  them,  because  I  had  seen  monuments  of  this  kind  in  Italy, 
far  superior  in  size,  and  in  much  better  preservation  ;  but  I  made 
this  very  painful  reflection,  that  under  the  Roman  emperors,  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  still  the  school  of  the  universe,  gladiatom 
exhibited  their  sanguinary  games  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 
The  masterpieces  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were 
banished  from  the  stage  :  assasHuation  and  murder  superseded 
those  spectacles  which  excite  so  high  an  Idea  of  human  genlua, 
and  are  the  noble  amusement  of  polished  nations.  The  Atheni^ 
ans  ran  to  behold  these  cruelties  with  the  same  eagerness  as  they 
had  formerly  resorted  to  the  Dionysiaca.  How  could  a  people 
wbo  had  exalted  themselves  to  such  a  heiglili  how,  I  ask,  could 
they  now  descend  so  low  ?  What  had  become  of  &iat  altar  conae* 
crated  to  Pity,  which  once  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  public  place 
at  Athens,  and  to  which  her  votaries  suspended  fillets  amiflocka 
of  their  hair?  If,  as  Pausanias  asserts,  the  Athenians  were  the 
only'^Greeks  who  worshipped  Pity,  and  looked  upon  her  aa  the 
consolation  of  life,  how  much  must  they  have  changed  ?  Most 
certainly  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  combats  of  gladiators  that 
Athens  received  the  name  of  the  aacred  abode  of  the  gods.  Per- 
haps nations,  like  individuals,  are  cruel  in  decrepitude  aa  in  in- 
fancy ;  perhaps  their  genius  may  be  exhausted;  and  when  it  has 
run  its  career,  when  it  has  brought  forth,  relished,  and  enjoyed 
all  that  it  can,  cloyed  with  its  own  masterpieces,  and  incapable 
of  produchfig  new  ones,  it  grows  besotted,  and  returns  to  purely 
physical  sensations.    Christianity  will  prevent  modem  nations 
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;llotn fhUiiig  into  fliieh  a  deplcnrftble  decrepitude:  bat  were  all 
lellgion  extibgiiished  among  ob,  I  riiould  not  be  astonished  to 
hev  the  groans  of  the  gladiator  expiring  on  that  stage  which  now 
echoes  the  sorrows  of  Phaedra  and  Andromache. 

fla^g  examined  the  theatres,  we  returned  into  the  town« 
where  we  looked  at  the  portico,  which  perhaps  formed  the  eoh 
traniee  to  the  Agora4  We  stopped  at  the  tower  of  the  wind3, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  but  is  described  by  Vitm- 
▼ia»  and  Varro.  Spon  ^ves  all  the  details  of  this  edifice,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  winds:  the  entire  monument  has  also  been 
describefl  by  Staart,  iu  his  Antiquities  of  Athens.  A  drawing  oS 
it  was  taken  by  Francesco  Giambetti,  in  1465,  the  epoch  of  the 
revival  of  the  arts.  In  the  time  of  Father  Babin,  in  1672,  th|a 
Tower  of  the  winds  was  mistaken  for  the  tomb  of  Socrates. 

I  Qass  over  in  silence  some  ruins  of  the  Corinthian  order^ 
which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Posoiley  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  the  Piytaneum,  and  perhaps  be* 
long  to  none  of  those  edifices.  So  much  is  certain,  that  they  are 
not  of  the  age.  of  Pericles.  Tou  perceive  in.  them  the  Roman 
grandeur,  but  likewise  the  Roman  inferiority  ;  whatever  the  em*^ 
perors  had  a  hand  in  at  Athens,  may  be  discovered  at  the  first 
glance,  and  exhil||a  a  striking  inequality  to  the  master-pieces  of 
Ibat  age.  We  lasUy  went  to  the  French  convent,  to  return  the 
only  religious  who  occupies  it,  the  visit  which  he  had  paid  me. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  the  convent  of  our  missionaries 
iachides  in  its  premises,  the  choragic  i^onument  of  I^ûcratesé 
It  was  with  thb  last  monument  that  1  completed  my  tribute  ot 
admiration  to  the  ruins  of  Athens*    . 

Tliis  elegant  production  of  the  genius  of  the  Greeks^  was 
known  to  the  early  travellers  by  the  name  of  Fanari  Urn  De- 
moiikem$»  ^  To  the  house  not  long  since  purchased  by  the  Capu- 
eUn  Fathers,"  says  Babin  the  Jesuit,  in  1679,.''  belongs  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  which  has  remained.. entire  ever 
since  the  time  of  Den^ostiienes  :  it  is  commonly  called  the  lantern 
•f  Demosthenes."^ 

*  It  appears,  that  in  1669,  tliere  existed  another  moniunent  at  AdieB8,ealIe(l 
dM  lantern  of  IXogenes.  On  tlw  nibjeet  of  this  monnmeot.  Gullet  i^peaii  to 
tk^  tMtinMlDy  oC  the  F«<hert  BamabM  andSimon,  aod  of  Meairt,  de  MmMBOt 
tad  l'Aîne. 
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It  bas  been  tmee  diseovered,  and  fint  of  all  by  BpoD  Omit  S 
b  a  cbonigic  moHmneDt,  erected  bj  LjBierateB,  in  tbe  street  ^ot 
(he  l!Vipod9.  M.  Legrand,  wme  time  siiiee,  exhMted  in  Ûm 
court  of  the  Lotfrre,  a  model  of  it,  in  iêrra  coltai*  H^b  aomdel 
was  a  very  ^correct  resembranee,  only  the  arefaitecty  donbâes» 
with  a  Tiew  to  gîte  h»  work  a  greater  degree  of  Heganee,  had 
suppresseit  the  circalar  waH  which  fills  the  iotereoInmniatiOBB 
of  the  orignial. 

'  It  is  eertkinly  not  the  least  sarprising  of  fbttane's  freaks  that 
she  should  have  assigned  io  a  capuchin  a  haMtatioli  in  ttie  chb«* 
raglc  monument  of  Lysicrates  ;  but  what  at  fint  si^t  may  ap- 
l^ear  ludierous,  becomes  serious  and  affecting,  when  we  consider 
Are  happy  effects  of  our  missiéns,  when  we  reflect  that  a  French 
capuchin  afforded  hospitality  ixy  Chsadler,  while  other  French 
religious  were  entertaining  oâier  travellers  in  Clma  and  in  Cana- 
da, in  the  deserts  of  Àfriea  and  tiie  wiUs  of  Tartary. 

<'  The  Franks^  at  Athens,  have  no  chappel^^says  Spon,  "  as 
(«ept  that  of  the  Capuchins,  which  is  at  the  Fanari  Am  Dem09^ 
ihems.  When  we  #ere  at  Faris,^  the  oidy  person  there  was  Fa- 
ther Serephb,  a  veiy  worthy  man,  from  whom  a  Turk  belon^^ 
û^  ûké  garrison»  <^^  àÊSfy  took  hili  eord  ^rdle,  either  out  of  ma- 
lice, or  the  efleets  of  intoxication,  having  met  hfan.  in  ihe  road  to* 
the  Lion's  Port,  whence  he  was  returning  alone  from  a  vûdt  t» 
some  Frenchmen  on  board  ofa  tartan^  then  lying  in  that  hariionr. 

^l%e  Jesuits  were  established  at  Athens  before  the  Capu- 
chins, and  we^e  never  driven  from  the  city.  They  retired  to  Ne- 
gropont,  merely  because  they  there  found  more  occupation,  and 
a  greater  number  of  Franks  than  at  Athens.  Their  convent  was 
almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  archbishop's  pa- 
lace. 'As  to  the  Capuchins,  they  have  been  settled  at  Athens  ever 
dnce  1658,  and  Father  Simon  purchased  the  Fanari  and  the  ad- 
joining house,  in  1669,  there  having  been  other  refigious  of  Ua 
order,  before  him  in  the  town.'* 

It  is  then  to  these  missions,  so  long  decried,  that  we  are  ii^ 
debted  for  our  early  notions  respecting  ancient  G^ece.  N« 
traveller  had  yet  quitted  his  home  to  visit  the  Parthenon,  when, 
some  rdi^us,  self-«xiled  to  these  renowned  ruins,  awaited,  like 
hospitable  deities,  tiie  antiquary  and  the  artist    The  seholar  in- 

*  A  monument  has  since  been  erected  after  this  mcnrammi  at  St.  CtMff. 
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i^pufed  what  had  become  of  the  dtgr  of  Cecropa,  and  there  was  a 
Father  Barnabas  atPariSy  in  the  noviciate  of  St  James,  and  a  Fa- 
ther Simon  at  Compiégne,  who  could  have  given  him  informa- 
tion on  tiie  subject;  but  they  made  no  parade  of  their  know- 
ledge. Retiring  to  the  foot  of  the  cmcifix,  they  buried  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  convent,  wiiat  they  had  leamed,  and  above  all, 
what  they  had  suffered  for  twenty  years,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Athens. 

*^  The  French  Capuchins,"  says  la  Guilletière,  <<  who  have 
been  called  lb  the  mission  of  the  Morea,  by  the  congregation  de. 
Fropagandâ  Fide^  have  their  principal  residence  at  Napoli,  be- 
cause the  galiies  of  the  beys  winter  at  that  piace,  where  they  in 
general  lie  £rom  the  month  of  November  tUl  St  George's  day,  on 
winch  they  agam  put  to  sea.  They  are  manned  with  Christian 
slaves,  who  stand  in  need  of  instruction  and  eneouragement  ;  and 
this  is  imparted  to  them  with  equal  seal  and  benefit  by  Father 
Barnabas,  of  Paris,  who  is  at  present  the  superior  of  the  mission 
<»f  Athens  and  the  Morea." 

But^if  these  religjLons,  after  their  return  from  Sparta  and 
Athens  were  so  modest  in  their  cloistersi  perha|^s  it  was  because 
they  wanted  a  relish  for  the  admirable  remains  of  the  Grecian 
art;  perhi^ps  teo  they  had  not  previously  acquired  the  requisite 
information.  Let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  Father  Babin,  the  Je- 
soit;  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  account  we  have 
cf  Athena. 

*'  Ton  may  find,^  says  he,  "  in  Tarions  books,  a  description  of 
Some,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  principal  cities 
In  the  worid,  such  as  they  are  at  present;  but  I  know  not  what 
book  describes  Athens  as  I  have  seen  it  ;  and  you  would  not  find 
the  city  at  all  if  you  were  to  look  for  it  as  represented  in  Pausa- 
nias  and  other  andent  authors  :  but  you  shall  here  see  it  in  the 
state  in  which  it  i^ipears  at  this  day,  which  is  such,  that,  thou^ 
in  ruins,  it  nevertheless  excites  a  certain  respect,  both  in  those 
pious  persons  who  behold  its  churches,  and  in  those  scholars 
who  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  mother  of  the  sciences,  and  in 
those  military  men  and  generous  minds,  who  consider  it  as  the 
field  of  Mars,  the  theatre  where  the  greatest  conquerors  of  an- 
tiquity «gpiaiiaed  their  valour,  and  gloriously  displayed  their 
energies^  their  courage,  and  their  industry.    FinaBy,  these  ruins 
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are  raluable  as  attestations  of  its  primitiTe  splendour,  and  de- 
monstrating that  it  was  formerly  an  object  of  flic  admiration  of 
the  unÎTerse. 

"  For  my  part,  I  mast  own  that,  when  I  looked  at  it  with  a 
telescope  from  the  sea,  when  I  beheld  the  numbers  of  lai^e 
marble  columns  which  are  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  evince 
!ts  ancient  magnificence,  I  could  not  help  feeling  some  respect 
for  it" 

l!lie  misaonary  then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  different 
edifices.  More  fortunate  than  we,  he  saw  the  Parttienon  entire, 
imd  has  described  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

'^  This  temple,  which  may  be  seen  very  far  off,  which  is  the* 
most  elevated  structure  in  Athens,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
citadel,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  architectB  of  antiquity. 
It  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  Tou  tiiere  see  three  ranges  of  roofs  supported  by  very 
lofty  marble  columns  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nave  and  two  wings,  in 
which  it  surpasses  6t  Sophia's  erected  at  Constantinople  by  the 
emperor  thistinian,  though  in  other  respects  a  wonder  of  the 
worid.  But  I  took  notice  that  its  walls  are  only  encrusted  and 
lined  with  large  slabs  of  naarble,  which  have  fallen  down,  in  some 
phices  from  the  galleries  above,  where  you  may  see  bricks  and 
stones  which  were  covered  with  marble. 

^  But  though  this  temple  of  Athens  be  so  magnificent  in  re- 
gard to  its  materials,  it  is  still  more,  admirable  for  its  style  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  it  :  MtUeriam  aupercdnU  opus.  Among  the 
roofe,  all  of  which  are  of  marble,  one  is  more  particularly  re- 
maricable,  because  it  is  adorned  with  as  many  beautiful  figures 
Wgraven  upon  the  marble  as  it  can  possibly  hold. 

^  The  length  of  the  vestibule  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  if  is  about  fourteen  feet  broad.  Above  it  there  is  a  flat 
roof,  which  looks  like  a  rich  floor,  or  a  magnificent  ceifing  ;  for 
you  there  percdve  large  pieces  of  marble,  resembling  long 
thick  beams,  which  support  other  great  pieces  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, adorned  with  various  figures,  executed  with  wonderful 
f^kill. 

''  The  peifiment  of  this  temple,  which  is  at  a  great  height 
above  the  vestibule,  is  suoli,  that  I  scarcely  think  there  is  any 
thii^  equal  to  it  fbr  magnificence  and  workmanship  in  all  France^ 
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The  fignre&  and  statues  of  the  Richelieti  palace,  the  miracle  of 
France  and  the  master-pieee  of  the  artists  of  the  present  day, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  these  large  and  beautifiil  figures  of 
men,  women  and  horses,  which  appear  to  the  number  of  thirty  in 
this  pediment  ;  and  there  are  as  many  more  at  the  other  end  of 
the  temple,  behind  the  place  where  stood  the  high  altar  in  the 
times  of  the  Christians. 

On  each  side  of  the  temple  is  an  alley  or  gallery,  where  you 
pass  between  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  and  seventeen  very  thick 
and  lolty  fluted  columns,  which  are  not  of  a  sii^le  piece,  but  oC 
several  large  pieces  of  fine  white  marble,  laid  one  upon  anotlier. 
Between  these  pillars  there  is,  along  this  gallery,  a  low  wall, 
which  leaves  between  each  column,  a  space  of  sufficient  length 
and  breadth  for  an  altar,  a  chapel,  such  as  are  seen  along  the 
âdes  and  near  the  whlls  of  large  churches. 

"These  columns  serve  to  support  the  walls  of. the  temple 
above  witii  arched  buttresses,  and  prevent  them  firom  being  in- 
jured externally  by  the  wrâght  of  tiie  roof.  The  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple, on  the  outside,  are  embellished  above  with  a  beautiful  band 
of  marble  tablets,  exquiditely  wrought,  on  which  are  represented 
n  great  number  of  triumphs,  so  that  you  see  upon  them  num- 
berless figures  of  men,  women,  children,  chariots  and  horses, 
executed  in  basso  relievo  on  these  stones,  which  are  at  such  a 
height,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  discover  all  their  beauties,  or 
appreciate  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  architects  and  sculptors,  by 
whom  they  were  made.  One  of  tiiese  large  stones,  composing 
this  band,  having  got  loose  from  its  place,  and  fallen  down,  had 
been  carried  into  the  mosque  behind  the  portico  ;  and  on  this 
you  behold,  with  admiration,  a  great  number  of  persons  repte 
sented  upon  it  wiUi  inimitable  skill. 

"  All  the  beauties  of  this  temple  which  I  have  just  described, 
are  the  work  of  the  ancient  pagan  Greeks.  The  Athenians  hav- 
ing embraced  Christianity,  converted  this  temple  of  Minerva  into 
a  temple  of  the  true  God  ;  they  erected  in  it  an  episcopal  throne 
and  a  pulpit,  which  are  still  standing,  and  altars,  which  have  been 
overthrown  by  Oie  Turks,  who  offer  no  sacrifices  in  their 
mosques.  The  place  of  the  high  altar  is  still  considerably  whi- 
ter than  the  rest  of  the  wall  :  the  steps  to  ascend  to  it  are  entire, 
and  magnificent," 


Is  not  this  ninple  description  of  the  Parthenoii,  tach  as  it  waa 
•t  the  time  of  Pericles,  to  the  full  as  valuable  as  the  more  scien- 
tific accounts  that  have  been  g^ven  of  the  ruins  of  this  beautiful 
temple? 

Finally,  were  these  missionaries  strangers  to  that  compassiop 
fbr  the  Greeks,  those  philanthropic  sentiments,  which  we  are  so 
proud  of  introducing  into  our  modem  travels  !  Let  us  turn  again 
to  Father  Babin* 

*^  If  Solon,  surveying  from  a  mountain,  this  large  city,  and  the 
great^iumber  of  magnificent  palaces  of  marble  which  it  contain* 
«d,  formeriy  observed  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  it  was  but  a  large, 
though  rich  hospital,  filled  with  as  many  poor  wretches  as  the 
city  comprehended  inhabitants,  I  should  have  much  greater  rea- 
•oa  to  talk  in  this  manner,  and  to  say  that  this  town,  rebuilt  with 
the  ruins  of  its  ancient  palaces,  is  but  one  large  and  indigent  hos- 
pital, conti4'ûng  as  maqy  poor  wretches  as  there  are  Christians 
to  be  seen  in  it.'* 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  expatiated  on  this  subject  No  tm- 
veUer  before  me,  Spon  excepted,  has  done  justice  to  the  missions 
at  Athens,  widdi  are  so  interesting  to  a  Frenchman.  1  had  my- 
self overiooked  them  in  the  Oeme  du  Ckmlianwne.  Chandler 
says  very  little  concerning  the  religious,  whose  hospitality  he 
ehared  ;  and  I  am  doubtfal  whether  he  has  once  condescended  to 
mention  his  name.  God  be  thanked,  I  am  above  such  petty 
scruples.  When  a  person  has  laid  me  under  obligation,  I  say 
«o  :  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  blush  not  for  the  arts,  neither  do  I 
think  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  dishonoured  because  it  foims 
^part  of  the  convent  of  a  capuchin.  The  Christian  who  preserves 
a  monument,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  it  to  works  of  charity, 
appears  to  me  quite  as  respectable  as  the  pagan  who  erected  it  in 
«^mmemoration  of  a  victory  gained  in  a  concert  of  music. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  my  survey  of  the  ruins  of  Athens. 
I  had  examined,  them  in  order,  and  aided  by  the  intelligence 
and  experience  acquhred  by  M*  Fauvel,  during  a  residence  of 
ten  years  on  the  spot  He  had  saved  me  all  the  time  that  is  lost 
in  groping,  in  doubting,  and  in  seeking,  when  we  afrive  alone 
in  a  new  world.  I  had  obtained  clear  ideas  of  the  monuments, 
the  sky,  the  sun,  the  prospects,  the  land,  the  sea,  the  rivers,  the 
woods,  and  the  mountains  of  Attica  ;  I  could  now  correct  aqr 
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ikeldiM)  and  gife  my  pietiiret  of  these  eelelmted  plaees  thdr 
qn»roprfate  colburing.  I  had  nothii^  to  do  but  to  pursue  mjr 
route*  My  prmcipal  object  now  was  to  reach  Jerusalem,  and 
what  an  interval  I  had  still  before  me!  I  considered  that  the 
season  was  advanchig,  and  that  if  I  made  a  longer  stay,  I  might 
miss  the  sldp  which  annually  sails  from  Constantinople  to  Jafflv 
wifii  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem.  I  had  eveiy  reason  to  i^iprehend 
that  my  Austrian  vessel  was  not  waiting  ibr  me  all  this  time  at 
the  extremity  of  AtUca,  and  that,  not  finding  me  there,  she  had 
proceeded  io  Smyrna.  My  host  acquiesced  in  my  reasons,  and 
pointed  out  the  track  which  I  ought  to  follow.  He  advised  m» 
to  go  to  Keratia,  a  village  of  Attica,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Laurinm,  at  some  ^stance  from  the  sea,  oppoale  to  the  island  of 
Sea.  ^  When  yon  have  reached  this  village,^*  said  he,*^  the  peo* 
pie  w3|idndle  a  fire  upon  a  htt;  one  of  the  boats  of  Zea,  accus- 
tomed to  the  signal,  will  immedBately  cross  over  to  the  coast  of 
Attica.  Tott  will  then  embarii:  for  the  port  of  Zea,  where  yon 
Win  perhaps  meet  with  your  ûâp  from  Trieste  ;  if  not,  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  there  a  felucca,  to  Chio  or  Snqrma." 

A  man  who,  from  a  motive  like  mine,  undertakes  such  a  voy- 
age as  I  had  done,  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  risks  and  accidents^ 
Necesnty  commanded  my  departure,  and  this  was  the  only  way 
by  which  I  conld  leave  Attica,  for  there  was  not  a  resael  of  any 
kind  at  the  Pineus.*  I  therefore  resolved  to  put  the  proposed 
plan  into  immediate  execution.  M.  Fauvel  wished  to  keep  me 
a  few  days  longer,  but  the  appr^^ision  of  losing  the  season  for 
the  voyage  to  Jerusalem  overpowered  eveiy  other  consideration. 
The  north  winds  had  but  six  weeks  longer  to  blow  ;  and  if  I  shouM 
arrive  too  late  at  Constantinople,  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  detained 
there  by  the  westerly  winds. 

I  dismissed  M.  ^al's  jamssary,  having  first  paid  him,  and 
9ven  him  a  letter  of  tiianks  to  his  master.  In  a  journey  attended 
with  any  hazards,  it  is  painful  to  part  witii  a  fellow-traveller 
with  whom  you  have  for  some  time  associated.  When  I  saw  the 
jaiussaiy ,  after  widnng  me  agood  journey,  mount  his  lu»se  akme, 
take  tile  road  to  Eleusis,  and  ride  off  in  the  very  opponte  direc- 
tion to  that  which  I  was  about  to  pursue,  I  felt  an  involuntaiy 

*  The  trauUet  in  Homelîa  rendered  a  journty  to  Consttntinof le  br  laod  a^ 
«lately  iinpnetieaîble. 
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emotion.  I  followed  him  wifli  my  e/es,  releetibg  that  he  wtfs 
Igmng  to  reTtût  alone  the  deaerta  wfakh  we  had  seen  togetheri 
It  struck  me  also  that  this  Turk  and- 1  should  never  meet  agûUi 
that  we  should  never  more  hear  of  each  other.  I  represented  to 
mjself  the  lot  of  this  man,  so  different  from  my  lot,  his  joys  and 
his  griefs  so  different  from  my  joys  and  my  griefs,  and  all  to  ar* 
rive  at  the  same  pointât  last: — ^he  in  the  spacious  and  iieautiful 
cemeteries  of  Greece  ;  and  myself,  by  the  road,  or  in  the  tuburlw 
of  some  city. 

This  separation  took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that 
I  visited  the  French  convent  ;  for  the  janissary  had  received  inti- 
mation to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  return  to  Ooron.  I  set  off 
in  the  night  for  Keratia  with  Joseph  and  an  Athenian  who  was 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations  in  Zea*.  This  young  Greek 
was  our  guide.  M.  Fauvel  accQmpanied  me  to  (he  gat^of  the 
city,  where  we  mutually  bade  adieu,  and  expressed  our  wi^es 
that  we  might  soon  meet  again  in  our  common  country. 

I  was  very  glad  that  I  left  Athens  at  night.  I  should  have 
felt  too  strong  a  regret  to  turn  my  back  on  its  ruins  by  day-light. 
As  it  was,  like  Hagar^  I  beheld  not  what  I  was  losing  forever.  I 
lûd  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  my  horse,  and  following  Joseph  and 
the  guide,  relinquished  the  reins  also  to  my  imagination,  which 
was  employed  the  whole  way  witii  a  curious  reverie.  I  fancied  that 
Attica  was  given  to  me  in  full  sovereignty.  I  published  through- 
out Europe,  that  all  who  were  weary  of  reyolutions  and  desirous 
of  enjoying  peace  might  repair  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  where  I 
promised  them  security  and  repose.  I  constructed  roads,  built 
inns,  and  provided  all  sorts  of  accommodations  for  travellers  ;  I 
purchased  a  harbour  on  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  to  abridge  and  facil- 
itate tiie  passage  from  .Otranto  to  Athens.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  edifices  were  not  neglected  :  all  the  master-pieces  of 
the  citadel  were  rebuilt  on  the  same  sites,  and  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble after  their  former  plans.  The  city,  encompassed  with  good 
walls,  was  secured  from  the  depredations  of  the  Turks.  1  found* 
ed  an  university,  to  which  the  youth  of  all  Europe  resorted  to 
learn  the  ancient  and  the  vulgar  Greek.  I  invited  the  Hydriota^ 
to  setUe  at  the  Pyrssns,  and  I  created  a  navy.  The  naked  moun- 
tains were  clothed  with  pines  to  give  back  their  waters  to  my  ri- 
vers :  I  encouraged  agriculture  :  nimibers  of  Swiss  and  Germans 
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thittgled'with  my  AlbahianB  :  evéty  day  brolight  to  Mght  new  dis^ 
coveries,  and  Athens  arose  frotn  her  tomb.  On  reaching  Keratia 
I  awoke  from  my  dream,  and  found  myself  the  same  Giles  Jolt 
as  before. 

We  had  turned  the  Hymettusj  and  passed  to  the  southward  of 
the  Pentelicus  ;  then  striking  off  for  the  sea,  we  {Proceeded  amon^ 
the  hills  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Mount  Laurium,  in  which  the 
Atjienians  of  old  had  mines  of  silver.    This  part  of  Attica  was 
never  much  celebrated.    Between  the  Phalereus  and  Gape  6u- 
nium  were  situated  several  towns  and  villages,  as  Anaphlystus, 
Aeenia,  Lampra,  Atiagyrus,  Allmus,  Thorœ,  iËxonc,  &«.  Whee- 
ler and  Chandler  made  unproductive  excursions  in  this  deserted 
tract  ;  and  M.  Lechevalier  crossed  the  same  desert  on  his  way  to 
Athens  from  Cape  Sunium  where  he  landed.    The  interior  of 
this  district  was  still  less  known  and  thinner  of  inhabitants  than^ 
the  coasts  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  what  origin  to  assign  to  the  village 
of  Keratia*    It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  among  hills 
wèieh  overlook  it  on  every ^ide,  and  whose  sides  are  covered 
vnit  sage,  rosemary,  and  myrtles*    The  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
cultivated,  and  thepossesrsions  of  the  different  proprietors  are- 
divided  by  quickset  hedges,  as  they  formerly  were  in  Altica,  and 
as  they  commoidy  are  in  Biretagne  and  in  England.  Birds  abound 
in  thh  pert  of  the  country,  especially  the  hoopoe,  the  wood-pi* 
geon^  the  red  partridge,  and  the  heoded  crow*    The  village  con- 
fiists  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  very  neat,  and  standing  detached* 
tttthe  h&  browse  great  numbers  of  goats  and  sheep;  and  in 
the  valley  are  seed  hogs,  asses,  horses,  and  a  few  cows. 

We  alighted  on  the^th,  at  the  house  of  an  Albanian,  an  ac-* 
cpiàîntanee  of  M.  Fauvers.  I  hastened,^  immediately,  on  my  ar- 
rival, to  an  eminence  eastward  of  the  viHage,  to  try  whether  I 
obuld  discover  the  Austrian  ship  :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
sea  and  the  island  of  Zea.  In  the  evening  at  sun-set  a  fire  was 
kindled  with  myrtle  and  heath  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  and  a 
goat-herd  stationed  on  the  coast  was  to  apprise  us  of  the  approach 
€3i£  the  boats  from  Zea  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive  tliem  com» 

•  Mcfurânt  in  his  treatise  Depopldis  Mtiae,  speftka  of  tb«  Tillage  or  Jentaf 
%MigaU^y  of  the  tribe  of  Hippothcontis.'  Spou  finds  a  Tiv^rttti^^h  ia  the  ti-ibe 
of  Acamentis  ;  but  he  f urniahes  no  inseriptlon,  and  supports  the  assertion  OD|y 
hr  a  p^ssaçc  hiifl^svtliliil; 
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iog.    The  use  of  fire-Bignals  is  of  very  high  antiquify,  and  hsi 
fnrnifihed  Homer  wkh  one  of  the  finest  shailes  in  the  Iliad  : 

«(  Tbos  you  sec  «  nuoike  Mceadtng  from  the  top  of  the  tower»  oF  «  citj  be< 
sieged  by  enemies." 

Repairing  the  fonowing  morning  to  tfie  si'gnal  hill,  f  took 
my  gun  with  me  and  amused  myself  with  shooting.    It  was  just 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  I  received  a  coup  de  soleil  on  one» 
of  my  hands  and  part  of  my  head.    The  thermometer  had  stood 
conttnnaHy  at  28^  during  my  stay  at  Athens^r  The  most  ancient  • 
map  of  Greece,  that  of  Sophian,  fixed  the  latitude  of  Athens  at 
07*>  10'  to  12^'  :   Vernon  made  it  38<^  5'  ;  and  M.  Chabert  has 
fiuially  determined  it  to  be  37**  58'  1''  for  the  temple  of  Minenra.- 
In  so  southern  a  latitude,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  sun  must 
naturally  be  very  powerful.     At  night,  havkig  wrapped  myself  in- 
my  cloak,  I  was  going  to  He  down  on  my  maty  when*  I  felt  my' 
head  grow  extremely  confused^     Our  establishment  was  none  of 
the  most  commodious  for  a  sick  person.     We  lay  upon  the  floor 
in  the  only  room,  or  rather  in  the  shed  of  our  host,  with  our  heads 
ne:st  the  wall.  I  was  placed  between  Joseph  and  the  3wung  Athc* 
nian  ;  over  our  pillows  were  suspended  the  household  utensils  \%or 
that  my  host^s  daughter,  himself,  and  his  men,  had  to  stop  over  us,- 
whenever  they  oame  to  fetch  any  thing  they  wante<!'y^or  to  hang, 
jt  lïp  again. 

If  ever  in  my  life  I  gave  way  for  a  moment  to  despair,  I  fhinie* 
it  was  on  this  occasion,  when  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  I  found- 
that  my  senses  were  failing  me,  and  that  I  was  growing  dilirious  ; 
my  impatience  aggravated  the  disease^  How  unfortunate  to  be 
all  at  once  stopped  short  by  this  accident  !  to  be  detained  by  the 
ibver  in  an  obscure  place  ;  in  the  hut  of  an  Albanian  !  O  that  i 
had  but  remaine<1  at  Athens  !  that  I  had  expioed  on  the  bed  of  ho- 
nour^  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  Parthenon  !  But  even  if  this  fever 
should  not  prove  fatal,  yet  if  it  lasted  but  a  few  days,  it  might  to- 
tally derange  my  plans.  The  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem  would  be 
gone  ;  the  season  would  be  past.  What  was  I  to  do  in  the  East? 
To  go  to  Jerusalem  by  land  ?  or  to  wait  another  year  ?  France^- 

*  M.  FauTcl  informed  me  tliat  the  keat  Tciy  often  rises  to  32»  and  34^ 
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iny  Mends,  my  projects,  my  work  which  I  should  leare  txnfinish- 
^ed,  alteraately  occupied  my  uund.  All  night  Joseph  kept  gjiTing 
me  large  pitchers  of  water  to  drink,  but  nothing  could  quench 
my  thirst.  The  floor  on  which  I  lay,  was  literally  bathed  with 
sweat  ;  and  it  was  this  copious  perspiraition  that  saved  my  life. 
i  was  for  a  short  time  perfectly  deliiious,  and  began  singing  the 
song  of  Henry  IV.  ^'  O  Dio  P*  exclaimed  Joseph  in  the  deepest 
affliction,  '^  eke  questo  ?  II  signor  canta  !  Pavereii^  /" 

The  fever  abated  about  itine  in  the  morning  of  (he  29th,  after 
ovet^heinui^  me  for  seventeen  hours.  If  I  had  lutd  a  second 
attack  of  equal  violence,  I  think  I  could  not  have  got  over  -it. 
The  goat-herd  returned  with  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  no 
boats  from  Zea  had  yet  made  their  appearance.  I  made  an  ck> 
«rtion  and  wrote  to  M.  Fauvel  requesting  him  to  send  a  vessel 
to  take  me  up  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  to  the  village 
where  I  was,  and  carry  me  .to  Zea.  While  I  ^vas  writing,  liiy 
host  told  me  a  long  story  and  begged  my  interest  in  his  behalf 
with  M.  Fauvel.  I  endeavonred  to  satisfy  him  ;  but  my  head 
was  BO  weak  tliat  I  could  scarcely  guide  the  pen.  The  young 
Greek  set  out  for  Athens  with  my  letter,  undertaking  to  bring  ^ 
vessel  himself,  -if  any  were  to  be  found. 

'  I  passed  tlie  whole  day  on  my  mat  The  people  of  the  house 
were  gone  abroad  ;  Joseph  too  was  out,  and  not  a  creature  was 
left  with  me  but  the  daughter  of  my  host.  Slie  was  a  handsome 
giri  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  went  about  barefoot  and  with 
lier  hair  covered  with  medals  and  smaU  pieces  of  money.  She 
took  no  notice  of  me  ;  but  continued  her  work  just  as  though  I 
had  not  been  there.  The  door  was  open,  the  sun  shone  in  at  tlie 
door,  and  this  was  the  only  place  for  the  admission  of  light  into 
the  apartment  I  dosed  from  time  to  time,  and  on  a^^akening  I 
still  saw  the  Albanian  girl  engaged  in  sometliing  or  other,  sing- 
ing in  a  low  jtone,  and  arranging  her  hair  or  some  part  of  her 
dress.  I  asked  her  sometimes  for  water  :  nero  /  She  brought  me 
a  mug  full,  and  crossing  her  arms  waited  with  patience  till  I  had 
finished  drinking  ;  and  when  1  had  done,  she  would  say  :  kaio  ? — 
}»  that  right  ?  and  return  to  her  work.  Amid  the  silence  of  noon 
fiothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  buzzing  of  the  Oies  in  the  hut, 
and  the  crowing  of  some  cocks  out  of  doors.  My  head  Seli  var 
4C$Dty  as  is  usual  after  a  long  attack  of  fever  ;  my  eyes  weakened 
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1^  the  violence  of  the  4i»order,  hebeld  a  multitude  of  flpirke  aai 
gtobules  of  Ught  dancing  i^bout  xae  ;  1  tmé  oone  but  confused, 
àhough  soothing  ide^. 

Thus  paeaed  tlie  day  :  in  the  evening  I  ivas  auieh  better  and 
got  up.  I  slept  well  the  followisg  night,  and  <m  the  mornittg  of 
the  30th,  the  Greek  returned  with  a  letter  from  M.  Faurel,  BomB 
Jesuit's  bark,  Malaga  wine,  and  favourable  intelligence.  Bjr  the 
greatest  accident  in  the  world  a  boat  had  been  procured  ;  tiiia  boat 
had  set  out  from  the  Phalereus  with  a  fair  wind,  and  was  to  wait 
for  me  in  a  small  creek,  two  leagues  from  Keratia.  For  this  place 
I  had  conceived  such  an  aversion,  that  I  innmedlately  prepared 
for  my  departure.  A  shivering  eame  over  me  :  I  foresaw  the  re- 
turn of  my  fever,  and  took  without  hesitation  a  triple  dose  of 
bark.  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  the  French  physieiani 
administer  tliis  medicine  with  too  much  precaution  and  timidity. 
The  horses  were  brought  and  we  set  out  with  a  guide.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  relapse  were  dispelled  « 
and  I  recovered  all  ray  hopes.  We  proceeded  westward  througli 
a  narrow  valley  that  runs  between  sterile  mountains.  After  riding 
an  hour  we  descended  into  a  beautiful  plain  which  had  an  ex^ 
tremely  fertile  appearance  ;  then  changing  our  direction,  we  turn* 
ed  directly  south  across  the  plain,  and  reached  the  hif^  lands 
which  formed,  unknown  to  me,  the  prqmontoriea  of  the  coast  ; 
for  after  we  had  passed  a  defile,  we. all  at  once  perceived  the  sea 
and  our  vessel  moored  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  At  the  sight  of  this 
bark,  I  thought  myself  delivered  from  the  evil  genius,  which 
would  have  buried  me  in  the  mines  of  Athenians,  perhaps  to  po* 
nish  me  for  my  contempt  of  Plutus. 

We  sent  back  our  horses  with  the  guide,  and  went  on  board 
our  vessel  which  was  managed  by  three  men.  They  hoisted 
our  sail,  and  favoured  by  a  south  wind  we  steered  towards  Cape 
8anium.  I  know  not,  if  the  bay  we  set  out  from  bç  that  which, 
according  to  M.  Fauvel,  is  called  Anaviso  ;  but  I  did  not  see  the 
ruins  of  Enneapyrgie,  the  Nine  Towers,  where  Wheeler  halted 
çn  the  way  from  Cape  Sunium.  The  Asinia  of  the  ancients 
must  have  stood  nearly  in  this  place.  About  six  in  the  evening 
we  passed  witliin  the  Isle  of  Asses,  formerly  the  island  of  Patro-* 
clus;  and  at  sup-sçt  entered  the  Port:^f  Sunii^i  a  creek  ehei* 
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tneé^ikÊt  f9ok  wMeh  suppevts^he  ruins ot  4ke  temple.  We 
leaped  on  ehore,  ftiul  I  elambered  to  tàe  swDink  of  ihe  oape. 

^e  C^reekB  excelled  not  ief&  m  the  «choice  of  the  ûtes  of  thek 
BdiàccBf  than  in  the  «rchitecture  of  the  edifices  themselves.  Most 
of  the  promonteiies  <»f  the  Petopoimese,  of  Attica^  Ionia,  and  the 
blands  of  ihc  Arclupelago  were  crowned  with  temples^  trc|>hi€f9, 
or  tombs,  l^iese  moBuments  snrroimded  with  woods  end  rocka, 
viewed  in  all  the  accidents  of  Ught,  B<Hnetlmes  emreloped  in  sable 
thimd^  clouds,  at  others  reflecting  the  soft  beams  H)f  the  moon, 
the  ;gelden  rafs  oi  the  settii^  sm^  or  the  ractiant  tints  of  Aurora, 
tnait  have  iiB|>arted  incomparable  beanty  to  the  coasts  of  Greece. 
Thos  decorated,  the  land  presented  itself  to  the  manner  under 
the  features  éf  the  ancient  Cybele,  who  crowned  with  towers,  and 
seated  on  the  shore,  conunanded  her  son  Neptune  to  pour  forth 
IÙS  waves  at  her  feet 

Christianity  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  only  species  of 
areUtectttre  eonfonnable  to  onr  manners,  also  taught  us  the  pro- 
per situations  for  our  genuine  monuments.  Our  chapels,  our 
abbies,  our  monasteries  were  scattered  among  woods  and  upon 
the  sunmits  t>f  hills  :  not  that  ihe  choice  of  sites  was  always  a 
premeditated  design  of  the  architect  ;  but,  because  an  art,  when 
in  umsoa  with  the  customs  of  a  nation,  adopts  instinctively  the 
bestmethod  that  can  be  pursued.  Observe,  on  the  other  hand, 
bow  badly  our  edifices,  imitated  from  the  antique,  are  in  general 
placed.  Did^we  ever  think,  for  instance,  of  adorning  the  only  emin- 
ence that  overlooks  Paris  ?  Religion  alone  thought  of  tliis  for 
00.  The  modem  Grecian  structures  resemble  the  corrupt  lan- 
guage which  is  now  spoken  at  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  in  vain  yon 
may  insist  that  it  is  the  language  of  Homer  and  of  Plato  ;  a  med« 
ley  of  gross  words  and  foreign  idioms  every  moment  betrays  the 
bartMorians. 

Buch  were  my  reflections  on  beholding  the  temple  of  Sunium. 
Tins  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the  time  when  archi- 
tecture flourished.  I  surveyed,  in  the  ilistance,  the  sea  of  the 
Archipelago  with  all  its  islands  ;  the  setting  sun  shed  its  radiance 
over  the  coasts  of  Zea  and  the  fourteen  beautiful  columns  of 
white  niari>te,  at  whose  feet  I  was  seated.  The  sage  and  the 
jnniper  diffused  an  aromatie  fragrance  around  the  ruins,  and  th^ 
mnrmur  of  tlie  waves  beneath  scarcely  reached  my  ear. 
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As  the  wind  had  lulled,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  afresk 
breeze  before  we  could  depart  Our  sailors  threw  themselves 
along  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  fell  asleep.  Joseph  and  the 
young  Greek  contmued  with  me.  After  taking  a  litUe  refresh^ 
ment  and  conversing  for  some  time,  they  went  to  sleep  also. — 
Throwing  my  cloak  over  my  head  to  protect  myself  from  the 
dew,  and  reclining  against  a  column,  I  alone  remained  awake, 
eontemplating  the  sea  and  the  skies. 

The  most  beautiful  sun-set  was  succeeded  by  the  most  lovely 
night.  The  firmament  reflected  in  the  water,  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  evening  star,  the  falthfîil  companion 
of  my  way,  was  ready  to  sink  below  the  horizon  ;  it  was  percepti- 
ble only  from  the  long  rays  which  it  threw,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  waves  beneath,  like  the  flashes  of  an  expiring  taper.  A 
momentary  breeze  now  and  then  ruffled  the  image  of  the  heavens 
in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  agitated  the  constellations  ;  and  died 
away  with  a  gentle  murmur  among  the  columns  of  the  temple. 

This  spectacle  was,  however,  cheerless,  when  I  reflected  that  E 
was  contemplating  it  amidst  ruins.  Around  me,  on  the  one 
•  hand,  were  tombs,  silence,  destruction  and  death,  on  the  other^ 
a  few  Greek  sailors  sleeping,  without  cares  and  without  dreams, 
upon  the  relics  of  Greece.  I  was  going  to  quit  forever  this  sacred 
Boil  :  my  mind  filled  with  its  past  greatness,  and  its  present  de- 
basement renewed  the  picture  by  which  my  eye  had  so  recently 
been  pained. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  intrepid  admirers  of  antiquity,  whom  a 
verse  of  Homer  consoles  for  every  thing,  neither  could  I  ever 
eomprehend  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Lucretius  : — 

Suare  man  magoo,  ttirbantibUB  ssquora  TcntU» 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  speotare  laborem. 

80  far  from  receiving  pleasure  from  contemplating  on  shore  tiie 
shipwreck  of  others,  I  feel  pain  myself  when  I  behold  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  distress  :  tlie  Muses  have  then  no  power  over  me, 
unless  it  be  that  which  excites  pity  for  misfortunes.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  fall  at  the  present  day,  into  those  declamations  which 
iave  brou^t  such  calamities  upon  our  country  ;  but  if  I  had 
ever  thought,  with  mpn  for  whose  character  and  talents  I  h9.r§ 


Mlierww  tbe  Ughest  respect,  that  an  absolute  government  is  the 
Ibesl  oi  all  goyemments,  a  few  months'  residence  in  Turkey  would 
have  completely  cured  me  of  that  opinion. 

The  travellers  who  are  content  to  visit  civilized  Europe  are 
extremely  fortunate  :  they  penetrate  not  into  those  once  cele^ 
Imtted  regions  where  the  heart  is  wounded  at  every  step  ;  where  ^ 
llviS&xyîjQi  eye>¥  mo^gPt  divert  the  attention  from  the  ruins  of  i 
stone  and  marble.    In  vain  would  you  give  full  scope  in  Greece  ^ 
to  the  illui^ions  of  the  imagination  :  the  mournful  truth  ineessantiy 
pursues  you«  Cabins  of  dried  mud  more  fit  for  the  abode  of 
brute  aoimals  than  of  man  ;  women  and  children  in  r^,  running 
away  at  the  approach  of  the  stranger  and  the  janissary  ;   the  af- 
frighted goats  themselves  scouring  over  the  hills,  and  tbe  doga 
alone  remaining  to  receive  you  with  their  barking — such  is  the 
scene  that  dispels  the  charm  which  fancy  would  fain  throw  ovev  , 
the  olgects  before  you. 

The  Péloponnèse  is  a  desert  Since  the  Russian  expedition, 
the  Twkish  yoke  has  home  with  increased  weight  on  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Morea»  Part  of  its  population  baa  been  slaughtered 
by  the  Albanians^  Notlûng  meets  the  eye  but  villages  destroyed 
witb  fire  and  sword.  In  the  townsj  as  at  Misitra,  whole  suburbs 
are  deserted  ;  and  I  have  often  travelled  fifteen  leagues  in  the 
eountzy  without  coming  io  a  single  habitation.  Grinding  oppres- 
sion, ofitrages  of  every  kind  complete  the  destruction  of  agricul- 
ture juid  human  life.  To  drive  a  Greek  peasant  from  his  cabin, 
to  carry  off  hia  wife  and  children,  to  put  him  to  death  on  the 
sfightest  pretext^  is  mere  sport  with  the  lowest  aga  of  the  most 
iasignificant  village.  Reduced  to  the  -lowest  depth  of  misery,  the 
Morean  abandons  his  native  land,  and  repairs  to  Asia  in  quest  of 
a  lot  less  severe.  Vain  hope  !  He  cannot  escape  his  destiny  :  he 
there  finds  other  cadis  and  other  pachas,  even  in  the  sands  of 
Jordan,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra. 

AtHca,  with  somewhat  less  wretchedness,  is  not  less  com- 
pletely enslaved.  Athens  is  under  tbe  immediate  protection  of 
Ûie  chief  of  the  black  eunuclis  of  the  seraglio.  A  disdar  or  go- 
vernor is  the  representative  of  the  monstrous  protector  among 
the  people  of  Solon.  This  disdar  resides  in  the  citadel,  filled 
with  the  master-pieces  of  Phidias  and  Ictinus,  without  inquirk^ 
what  nation  left  these  remains  behind  if ^^  without  deig^g  to  step 


beyond  tbe  tfareshokl  of  the  mean  hal^talk»  whioh  be  bar  btÊà 
Ibr  bimsdf  under  tlie  ruins  of  tbe  monuments  of  FèrideB-:  eireepl^ 
▼eiy  rarely  when  this  automaton  ^oflSes  to  thedtior of  his  den^ 
•quats  croftsed'legged  on-  a  dlHy  carpet,  and  wMle  tbe  smoke 
from  bis  pipe  ascends  between  the  column»  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva)  eyes  with  vacant  stare  the  shores  of  Salamis  and  tbe  sev 
of'Bpidaurus. 

You  would  suppose  that  Greeceherself  intended,  by  the  mourn* 
ing  which  she  wears,  to  amiounce  the  wretchedtif  ss   of  her 
children.    Tbe  country  in  genenal  is  uncultivated,  bare^  mono* 
tonous,  ^Id,  and  the  ground  of  a  yellow  hue*,  the  colour  of  with- 
ered herbage.    There  are  no  rivers  that  deserve  the  appellation  ; 
but  small'streams  and  torrents  wMch  are  dry  in  summer.    No 
farm-houses,  or  scarcely  any,  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  ooontfy  ;  yon 
observe  no  husbandmen,  you  meet  no  carts,  no  teams  of  oxen.— 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  never  to  be  able  to  difr» 
cover  tho  marks  of  modem  wheels,  where  you  gttll  perceive  in 
the  rock  the  traces  of  ancient  ones.    A  few  peasants  in  tnniesf 
with  red  caps  on  their  heads,  like  the  galley-slaves  at  Marseillea, 
'dolefdlly  wish  you  as  they  pass  Kali  Spera,  gpod  morning.  Before 
them  they  drive  asses  or  small  horses  with  rou^  coats,  wlucbare. 
suflStîient  to  carry  their  scanty  rustic  equipage,  or  the  ))roduce  of- 
their  vineyard.    Bound  this  desolate  region  with  a  sea  abnost  aa^ 
solitary  ;  place  on  the  declivity  of  a  rook  a  dilapidated  watoh« 
tower,  a  forsaken  convent  ;  let  a  minaret  rise  from  the  midst  of  ^ 
the  desert  to  announce  the  empire  of  slavery  ;  let  a  herd  of  goats^ 
or  a  number  of  sheep,  browse  upon  a  cape  among  columns  in^ 
ruins  ;  let  the  turban  of  a  Turk  put  the  herdsman  to  flight,  ané^ 
render  the  road  still  more  lonely  ;  and  you  witt  have  an  aceorate- 
idea  of  the  picture  which  C^ece  now  presents. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  into  ttie  cause  of  the  decline  of  th«' 
Roman  empire  :  a  fair  fiekl  is  open  for  the  writer  who  would  in) 
vestigate  the  causes  that  hastened  the  fall  of  Greece*  The  de- 
cline of  Athens  and  Sparta  was  not  owing  to  the  same  reasons 
that  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Rome  ;  they  were  not  crushed  by  • 
their  own  weight  and  by  the  magnitude  of  their  empire  ;  neither 
can  it  be  asserted  that  they  perished  by  their  wealth,  llie  gobi 
of  the  allies  and  the  abundance  which  commerce  diflbsed  at 
Athens,  were,  at  the  Inghest,  but  trifling;  never  were  Aere  seen 
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kmm%  tbdr  dtàs^m  examples  of  those  colossal  fortunes  Ydûch 
imnounce  a  change  of  nuuuiers;*  and  the  state  was  always  so 
poor,  that  the  kii^  of  Asia  contribated  to  support  it^  or  to  defray 
the  eiqiense  of  its  edifices*.  With  respect  to  Sparta,  though  th» 
wealth  of  the  Persians  nnght  eorrupQ  a  few  individualsj  yet  the 
t^psblic  itself  lieras  never  raised  above  indigence. 

As  the  primaiy  cause  then  of  the  fall  of  the  Ghreeks,  I  should 
assign  the  war  which  the  two  republics  waged  with  each  other 
after  they  had  conquered  the  Persians.     Athens  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  state,  from  the  moment  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Lacedssmo- 
nians.    An  absolute  conquest  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  a 
tuition,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  afterwards  known  in  history; 
The  vices  of  the  Athenian  government  paved  the  way  to  the 
victory  of  Lacedœmon.    A  purely  democratic  state  is  the  worst 
of  all  govesmments,  when  it  has  to  contend  with  a  powerful  ene- 
my, and  one  single  will  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country» 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  infatuation  of  the 
people  of  Athene,  while  the  Spartans  were  ftt  their  gates.    Alter- 
nately banishing  and  recalling  the  citizens,  who  alone  were  able 
to  save  the  state,  and  complying  wiUi  the  suggestions  of  factious 
j^rators,  they  shared  the  fate  which  they  had  deserved  by  their 
folUes  ;  and  if  Athens  was  not  razed  to  the  ground^  it  owed  its 
preservation  solely  to  the  respect  of  the  conquerors  for  its  ancient 
virtues. 

Lacedœmon,  now  ttiumphant,  found  in  her  turn»  the  principal 
eauae  of  her  ruin  in  her  own  institutions.  Modesty,  which  aa 
extraordinary  law  had  expressly  trampled  under  foot  in  order  to 
preserve  that  modesty,  was  finally  overthrown  by  this  very  law. 
The  women  of  Sparta^  who  exposed  themselves  half  naked  to 
the  view  of  the  other  sex,  became  the  most  corrupt  in  GreeceJ: 
and  nothing  was  left  io  the  Liicedsmonians  of  all  their  unnatural 
tews,  but  debauchery  and  cruelty.  Cicero,  who  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  pastimes  of  thé  Spartan  boys,  represents  them  aa 
tearing  eaeh  other  to  pieces  with  teeth  ami  nidls.  And  what  end 
was  answered  by  these  brutal  institutions  ?  Did  they  preserve  the 
UMlependence  of  Sparta  ?   It  was  not  worth  while  to   educate 

*  Great  fortunes,  each  as  that  of  Herodes  Attious  Trure  not  aceumnlated  at 
Athene,  tiH  the  time  of  the  Roman  entire. 
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men  Rke  féroeioi»  beaâtà,  for  ttie  purpose  of  obeying  tiic  ti^mA 
Nftbia^  afid  faecrâilng  slaves  to  the  Robmiis. 

The  besl  pmcipleB  may  lie-  oamed  to.  exocss  attd  become 
AangeroHs.  Ljcurgu»,  by  eoLÛrptÀing  ambkk>Q  in  Laeedienoo^ 
designed  to  save  the  repubBc,  but  actiiaHy  ooeasioned  its  ruin» 
Had  the  Spartans»  after  the  hiiimliatio&  of  Athens,  reduced 
txPeeee  inio  Locaedemonian  provinces,  they  would  perhaps  have 
BMMte  th^nselves  tiie  masters  of  the  onvrerse  :  a  covjectore  tbe 
more  probable-,  smce,  without  aiiy  pretension  to  these  high  des* 
ttnies,  they  shook,  in  Asia^  weak  as  they  were,  t^e  empire  of  the 
great  kkig.  Their  successive  vîctones  wouid  have  preveuted 
the  erection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  of  any  powerful 
monarchy,  for  the  conquests  of  the  republics.  Laced»mont,  by 
incorporating  with  herself  the  nations  vanquished  by  her  araiey 
would  have  crushed  Philip  in  his  cradle  ;  the  great  men  wko  were 
ker  enemies,  wouki  have  been  h^  subjects  ;  and  Alexander,  in« 
stead  of  being  born  under  a  monarch5%  would  have  sprung  like 
€a»ar  from  the  bosom  of  a  republic. 

instead  oi  being  actuated  by  this  aspiring  spirit^  and  this  pie* 
sefFative  ambition,  the  Lacedamomans,  ccmtent  with  havinfç  set 
up  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  immediately  retorned  to  their  vaUejn^ 
out  of  that'  love  of  obscurity  inculcated  by  their  laws*  In  4ûi 
respeet,  a  natioa  is  not  like  an  individual  ;  that  moderation  m 
fortune,  and  that  fondness  for  repose,  which  may  be  very  becoie^ 
ing  in  a  cideen,  will  never  do  for- a  state.  Never  ought  it,  indeed»- 
to  engage  in  an  impious  war;  never  should  it  purchase  glory  «ft 
the  price  of  injustice  ;  but  not  to  know  how  to  profit  by  its  posi* 
tioH)  how  to  honour,  how  to  aggrandise,  and  to  strengthen  itself» 
is  rather  a  deficiency  of-  geniu»  than  a  virtuous  sentiment  in  a 
nation» 

What  was  the  consequence  of  tiiis  conduct  in  the  Spartans  f 
Macedonia  soon  became  mistress  of  all  Greece  ;  Phiip.dictaiedl 
laws  to  the  council  of  Amphyctioiis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fee« 
ble  empire  of  Lacenia,  founded  only  on  military  renown,  and  not 
supported  by  real  strength,  £tU  to  the  groumL  Epaminondaa 
apiieared:  tho' Lacediemoniaiis,  defeated  at  Leuctra.  v^ere  obii.^?e^ 
to  enter  into  a  long  justi^cation  of  tii^^mselves  before  the  ccn- 
queror  ;  and  heard  this  cruel  observation  :  '^  M  e  have  put  an  end 
to  your  Laconic  eloquence  !"    Ao«  brevi  elaquentioi  vehtrmjaitu» 
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fbyof  râiNtf .  Tbe  ^partaiiB  jaa^  the»  kave  keen  lena&ble  hom 
a4T#i|tage9U8  it  ^nvould  h^Te  been  for  them  to>h^v«  «oiahiHe^  aU 
the  citied  of  Greece  into  one  state  ;  to  have  Qumbeced  B9amiiK>a- 
4aa  mnoflig  thjek-g^oerals  and  their  oitisens.  The  aecfet  of  their 
weakjoeM  foehi^  once  kBùym,  aXL  was  irretriev^ibl j  lost  ;  and  Phi? 
lopcemen  completed  whatËfiaminoiidas  had  begun.  . 

fiere  ve  have  a  memorable  example  of  Uie  6upcarh»iify  which 
Mters  give  to  one  nation  over  another,  when  that  natiM  has,  hé* 
aides,  displayed  military  virtues.    It  may  he  aaserled  that  the^ 
imttles  c^  LeHetra  and  ^Maatinea  effiiced  the  name  of  Sparta  from  C 
the  earth;  whepeas  Athens^  though  taken  by  the  Lacedeemeniana  1 
and  piuttdered  b^  Bytfi^,  atiil  retained  her  emiiirc.     She  liad  thê^ 
grilttiieatiQii  to  see  those  Romftt»,  by  whom  she  had  been<(dn- 
quei»ed^  /throngUig  to  h«r  fj^Mom,  and  making  it  tlieir  i>vîde  tu  be 
a^oputtted  her  sons:   ofx^  assumed  tiie  sumiime  oC  dlttie«s; 
another  deelaied  himself Ihe  .disdfte  of  Plato  md  Demosthenea. 
Tbe  UUin  masee,  Lucretius,  Sotaee,  and  Virgil,  incessantly  eel- 
ehral)ed  the  pralaee  of  the  Queen  of  Greece.    ^'  I  foc^ve.thé  liv*-  \ 
ing  for  thd  $ake  ef.4he  .âead,'.'  exclaimed  the  greatest  of  die 
CflBsars,  when  pardoning  the  gjuiltf  Atheniatis.    Adrian  ansexeâ 
to  his  impetiid:  tkle  thai:  of  Afobon  of  Atheâs,  and  increased  the 
Mmherof  themaateriiieces'Qf  the  land  of  Perieles.    Oonstaii- 
>ifKe  the  Great  was  so  flattered  Jbj  the  ereellon  of  a  statue  In  hon-^ 
our  of  him  at  Athens^  that  he  loaded  the  elty  with  favors.    Ju*- 
liwi  shed  tear»  on  ^tting  the  Asademy, .  «ad  '  when  triumphant, 
ke  scribed  his  victory  to  ttle  Bfihefva  of  Phidias.    A  Chrysoff^^ 
torn,  a  Btuii,  a  Cyril,  eame  like  a  Cicero  and  an  Atticus,  to  study  ^ 
etoqtfen^e  at  its  sommée,  and  till  the  middle  ages,  Athens  was  de*j 
nominated  the  School  of  Science  and  of  Genias.  When  Europe 
was  roused  from  barbarism,  her  first  thou^t  was  directed  to>^ 
Athena.    '^  What  is  become  of  Athens?"  was  the  universal  cry  : 
and  when  k  w»  imown  that  her  rmns  still  existed,  the  learned 
and  the  ingemon»  flocked  tfatth«r  as  if  they  had  .discovered  the 
lost  ashes  of  a  fiarent 

How  diflbrent  from  this  renown  to  that  derived  from  arms 
nlane!  Whfle  the  name  of  Athens  is  in- every  mouth,  Sparta  is 
totally  forgotten.  We  see  her  undei'  Tiberius,  piearl  and  lose  a. 
|»etty  cause  against  tbe  Messenians  ;  we  read,  twice  over,  the 
pfesstge  in-^I^ioltns,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  to  the  cMAtbrated  Lur 
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oedfemon  he  alludes.  Some  centuries  afterwards  we  fifid  a  La* 
cediBiDonian  ^ard  about  the  person  of  CaracaRa  ;  a  ^smal  hoxH 
our  which  seems  to  show  that  the  'offspring  of  Lyt^urgus  attit 
retained  then-  ferocity.  At  length  Sparta  was  timnsfotinedjtfndei* 
the  Greek  «mpire  into  a  rtdiculous  principality,  whose  rulers  asH 
sumed  the  title  of  Despots,  an  epHhet  sinoe  become  synonymoufl 
with  that  of  tyrant  ;  and  a  banditti,  who  assert  themselves  to  be 
the  genume  descendants  of  the  Lacedaamonians,  oonsiitate  at 
present  all  the  gloiy  of  Sparta. 

I  have  not  seen  enough  of  the  modem  Greeks  to  venture  to' 
form  an  opinion  respecting  their  character.  Full  well  I  know 
liow  easy  it  is  to  slander  the  unfortunate  ;  nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral than  for  those  who  are  secure  firom  all  danger,  to  say  :  *^  Why 
do  they  not  break  the  yoke  under  whieh  they  groan?"  Any  man 
may  express  in  his  own  chimiiey  comer  these  lofty  sentiments, 
and  tins  proud' f^lt  of  independence.  Berides,  decisive  opniioiifr 
abound  in  an  age  when  nothing  h  doubted  but  the  existence 
of  God.  Bitt  €M  the  general  d]^im<Hia  which  we  form  of  nations 
are  very  often  contradicted  by  expeiience,  I  shall  beware  of 
formmg  any.  i  merely  think  thdt  tiiere  is  ettU  abundance  of  genius 
m  Greece  ;  I  evcM  tlniik  âiat  our  maeters  hi  evety  lise  still  reside 
there:  just  as  I  conceive  that 'human  nature  still  preserves  Its 
superiority  at  Rome  ^by  whieh^  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  % 
that  superior  men  are  now  to  be  found  in  that- city. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  i  fear-  that  the  Greeks  are  «ot  loo 
well  disposed  to  break  their  chaâns.    If  even  they  were  releaseâ 
from  the  tyraimy  whtbh  oppresses  them,  they  would  not  Ibse  in  a 
moment  the  marks  of  theu*  fettérfit.    They  have  not*  only  been 
croshed  beneath  the   weight  of  despodsm,  but  for  these  two 
thousand  yeacs  theyliave  been  a  superannuated  and -degraded  na- 
tion.   They  have  not  been  renovated  like  aie  rest  of  Europe,  by 
barbarous  nations;  and  tlie  very  nation,  which  has  conquered 
them  baa  contributed  to  thdr  corruption;    That  nation  has  not. 
introduced  among  tliem  tlie  rude  and  savage  manners  of  iim^ 
natives  of  the  north,  but  Ui»  vohiptuotis  customs  of  southern' 
chmes.    To  say  nothing  of  the  reli^ouscrime  which  the  <itetà£à,K 
would  have  committed  in  abjuring  their  «iltars,  they  would  hav«  ' 
gained  nothing  by  the  adoption  of  the  Koran.    In  the  book  of 
Mahomet,  tiière  is  so  principle  of  civilizatioxi,  no  |(reecpt  tiu^tf 
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ean  impart  elevation  to  the  character:  that  book  inculcates  neither 
m  hatred  ^of  tyranny,  nor  a  love  of  independence.  In  embracing 
the  religion  of  their  rulers,  the  Greeks  would  have  renounced 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  to  become  the  soldiers  of  fortune, 
and  blindly  obey  the  caprice  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  They 
would  have  spent  their  lives  in  ravaging  the  T^orld,  or  in  slum- 
beriiïg  on  a  carpet  amongst  women  and  perfumes. 

Tbe  same  impartiality  which  obliges  me  to  speak  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  misfortune,  would  haf  e 
prevented  me  from  treating  the  Turks  with  the  severity  which  I 
do,  had  I  seen  among  them  any  thing  besides  the  abuses  whick 
are  too  common  among  conquering  nations.  Unfortunately  re- 
publican soldiers  are  not  more  just  masters  than  the  satellites  of 
a  despot;  and  a  proconsul  waslnot  less  rapacious  than  a  pacha.*" 
But  the  Turks  are  not  ordinary  oppressors,  though  they  have 
found  apologists.  A  proconsul  might  be  a  monster  of  lust,  of 
avarice  and  of  cruelty,  but  all  the  proconsuls  did  not  delight, 
systematically  and  from  a  spirit  of  religion,  in  overthrowing  the 
monuments  of  civilisation  and  the  arts,  in  cutting  down  tree?, 
in  destroying  harvests,  nay,  even  whole  generations;  and  this  is 
done  by  the  Turks  eveiy  day  of  their  lives.  Is  it  conceivable' 
that  there  should  exist  tyrants  so  absurd  as  to  oppose  every  im- 
provement In  things  of  the  first  necessity  ?  A  bridge  falls  down, 
it  is  not  built  up  again.  A  man  repairs  his  house,  he  becomes 
the  victim  of  extortion.  I  have  seen  Greek  captains  run  the 
risk  of  shipwreck  with  their  tattered  sails,  rather  than  mend  them  ; 

*  Tlie  RonuuM,  like  the  Tarin»  frequeatiy  redneed  Uiosc  whom  thejr  had  eon- 
(^lered  to  slavery.  But  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  what  I  think,  in  my  opinion, 
(bl3  system  of  slavery  was  oae  of  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  great  men  of 
Athens  and  Rome  over  those  of  modem  times.  Tt  is  certain  that  y  on  cannot  ez- 
eniie  aD  tint  faeuhiea  «fthe  mind  exoept  when  you  are  relieved  from  the  mate- 
rial «area  of  life  ;  and  yqu  are  not  wholly  relieved  from  these  oarcs,  but  in  conn- 
ti*te8  where  the  arts,  trades,  and  domestic  occupations  are  relinquished  to  slaves. 
Tlie  service  of  the  man  whom  you  hire,  who  leaves  you  when  he  pleases,  whose 
ne^Igenee  or  whose  vices  yoa  are  obliged  to  put  up  with,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  service  of  him  whose  life  and  death  are  in  your  hands.  It  is  likewise  certain- 
that  the  habit  of  absolute  eommaod  imiwrts  an  elevation  to  the  mind,  and  a  dignity 
to  the  manners  which  can  never  be  acquired  in  the  equality  of  our  cities.  But  let 
US  not  regret  this  superiority  of  the  ancients,  since  it  was  not  to  be  paMhased  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  li^rty  of  mankind,  and  let  us  bics»  Christianity,  which  has 
lurst  the  hondt  and  broken  the  fetters  of  fcrviôidt;. 


WO  afifirebeiialre  are  they  l&it  tbeir  industry  abauld  excite  ou. 
pkioaa  of  afltuence.    Final!/,  bad  I  found  in  the  Turks  fre^ 
and  virtaotts  ciUsena  at  home,  though  ungenerous  to  conquered 
■itioBSt  I   had  been  silent,  and  secretlj  aighed  over  the  im- 
perfection of  bmnan  nature  :  but  to  behold  in  one  and  the  saine  per* 
son  the  tyrant  of  the  Greeks  and  the  slave  of  the  Grand  Sipwr^ 
the  executioner  of  a  defenceless  people,  and  the  senile  wretch 
whom  a  pacha  has  the  power  to  plunder  of  his  property,  to  tie 
up  in  a  leather  sack  and  throw  into  the  sea — this  indeed  was  too 
much,  and  I  Imow  not  the  brute  but  what  1  would  prefer  to  such 
a  man. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  did  not  indulge  on  Cape  Su* 
nium  in  the  most  romantic  ideas — ^ideas  which,  nevertheless,  the 
heaiily  of  the  scene  nûght  be  expected  to  excite.    Being  qu 
the  point  of  quitting  Greece,  1  natunJly  reviewed  the  history  ol 
that  country  9  I  strove  to  discover  in  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Spaita  and  Athens,  the  cause  of  their  present  degradation,  and 
la  their  present  lot  the  germs  of  tiieir  future  destiny.    The  dash- 
ing of  the  sea  against  the  rock  gradually  growing  more  violent 
apprized  me  that  the  wind  had  risen,  and  that  it  was  time  to  con- 
tinue my  voyage.    I  awoke  Joseph  and  his  companion.     We 
went  down  to  the  vessel,  where  our  sailors  had  already  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  our  departure.    We  stood  out  to 
sea,  and  the  breese,  which  blew  from  the  land,  rapidly  wafted  us 
towards  Zea.    As  we  withdrew  from  the  shore,  the  colums  of 
8unium  appeared  more*  beautiful  above  the  waves  :  we  could  per^ 
fectly  distinguiah  them  on  the  azure  sky,  from  their  extreme 
whiteness  and  the  serenity  of  the  night    We  were  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  cape  when  we  could  still  hear  the 
breaking  of  the  surges  against  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Uie  murmur- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  juniper-trees,  and  the  chirping  of  the 
^asshoppers,  the  only  modem  inhabitants  of  the  ruins  of  the 
temple.    These  were  tlie  last  sounds  that  met  my  ear  on  tbe 
shores  of  Greece. 
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TiïB  islands  which  I  wna  now  about  to  traTerse,  formed,  hi 
ancient  times,  a  kind  of  bridge  thrown  over  the  sea,  to  connect 
Asiatic  Greece  with  the  original  Greece.  Free  or  dependenf, 
fi>flowmg  the  fortunes  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens,  of  the  Persians 
or  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  drey  fell  at  length  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  Alternately  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire  by 
tiie  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Catalans,  and  the  Neapolitans, 
they  had  their  own  princes  and  dukes,  who  assumed  the  general 
title  of  dakes  of  the  Archipelago.  Finally  the  sultans  of  Asia 
appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediteranean,  and  to  proclaim 
to  that  sea  its  future  destiny,  tihey  ordered  salt  water,  sand,  and 
an  oar,  to  be  brought  to  them.  The  islands  were  nevertlieles* 
subdued  the  last:  but  at  length  they  shared  the  general  fate  ;  and 
the  Latin  banner,  driyen  farther  and  farther  by  the  crescent,  waa 
unable  to  make  a  stand  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  Corfu. 

In  consequence  of  these  struggles  of^  the  Greeks,  the  Turk* 
and  the  Latins,  the  islands  of  tlie  Archipelago  were  perfecly  weH 
known  in  the  middle  ages  :  they  were  in  the  way  of  ail  those  fleeta 
which  carried  our  armies  or  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  Constantino- 
ple, Egypt,  and  Barbary  ;  they  became  the  stations  of  all  Ûiosé 
Grenoese  and  Venetian  ships  which  revived  the  commerce  Witir 
India  by  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Thus  we  find  the  names  of 
Chlo,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes,  in  every  page  of  Byzantine  history  ; 
and  while  Athens  and  Laceda^mon  were  forgotten,  the  world 
was  acquairced  with  the  fortune  of  the  smallest  rock  of  thé 
Archipelago. 

Numberless  are,  moreover,  the  travels  in  those  islands,  com- 
mencing so  eurly  as  the  sevenlli  century  :  there  is  not  a  pilgrims- 
age  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  what  begins  with  a  description  of  some 
of  the  rocks  of  Greece.    As  (^t  back  as  1656,  Belon  published 
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in  French  his  Observaliona  en  varioia  CurùMies  dùewettd  Hi 
Qreeee  ;  Tournefort's  Traveli  h  îneverjr  body's  hands;  thé 
Correct  Description  of  the  Islands  of  the  archipelago^  by  Dapper, 
a  Fleming,  is  an  excellent  woric  ;  and  there  is  no  reader  but  what 
has  seen  the  Views  of  M.  de  ChoiseuL 

We  had  a  fine  passage.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  August  (he 
30th,  we  entered  the  port  of  Zea.  It  is  capacious,  but  has  à 
dreary  and  desert  appearahce  from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
coast  Under  the  rocks  that  skirt  the  beach,  you  perceive 
nothing  but  some  chapels  in  ruins,  and  the  magazines  belonging 
to  the  customs.  The  village  of  Zea  stands  upon  a  hill,  a  league 
to  the  east  of  the  harbour,  and  occupies  ihe  site  of  the  ancient 
Carthea.  On  my  arrival  I  saw  only  two  or  three  Greek  feluc- 
cas, and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  meeting  with  my  Austrian  vessel. 
Leaving  Joseph  at  the  port,  I  proceeded  to  the  village  with  the 
young  Athenian.  The  road  to  it  is  rugged  and  wild  :  this  first 
prospect  of  an  island  of  tlie  Archipelago  was  none  of  the  most 
agreeable,  but  I  was  accustomed  to  disappointments. 

Zea,  built  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  unequal 
declivity  of  a  hill,  is  but  a  dirty  and  unpleasant  village,  though 
very  populous.  The  asses,  the  hog^,  the  fowls,  almost  obstruct 
four  passage  through  the  streets,  and  there  are  such  prodigious 
numbers  of  cocks,  and  these  cocks  crow  so  often  and  so  loud, 
that  you  are  absolutely  stunned.  I  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Pen- 
gali,  the  French  vice-consul  at  Zea,  told  him  who  I  was,  whence 
I  came,  and  whither  I  wanted  to  go  ;  and  requested  him  to  hire 
me  a  vessel  to  carry  me  to  Ghio  or  to  Smyrna. 

M.  Pengali  received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  His  son 
went  down  to  the  harbour,  where  he  found  a  galley-boat  that  was 
returning  to  Tino,  and  was  to  sail  the  following  day.  I  resolved 
to  avail  myself  of  {this  opportumty,  which  would  at  any  rate  set 
me  forward  a  little  on  my  way. 

The  vice-consul  insisted  on  my  being  his  guest,  at  least  for  the 
temainder  of  the  day.  He  had  four  daughters,  and  the  eldest 
was  just  going  to  be  married  :  preparations  were  already  making 
for  the  nuptials  ;  so  that  I  passed  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
jSunium  to  a  festival.  What  a  singular  destiny  is  that  of  the  tra* 
Teller  !  In  the  morning,  he  leaves  one  host  in  tears,  at  night  he 
fioQds  another  in  joy;  he  becomes  the  depositary  of  a  thovsawl 
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<iéefiëi8  ;  Ibrahtiti  had  relaleë  to  me  at  Bparta  all  the  Bymptonu^ 
oS  the  ifiaease  of  the  little  Turk  ;  and  at  Zea  I  was  made  acqaaint' 
4Ml  with  the  history  of  the  soii-i]i4aw  of  M.  PeagalL  Can  anj 
Ornag  be  more  pleasing  than  tlûs  nilaOeeted  hospitality  ?  Are  yoil 
Mt  too  fortimàte  to  bé  thus  received  in  places  where  you  would 
not  otherwise  meet  with  the  smallest  aceomlniodatioii  ?  The  con- 
fidoBce  which  you  excite,  the  fraiduiess  which  is  manifested  to* 
iTafds  you,  the  pleasure  which  yoQr  compaoy  apparently  and 
veally  aflbrds,  ire  certaitdy  high  gratificadons.  Another  cifcaaoh 
stance  also  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  that  was  the 
aiinpUoity  with  which  I  iraa  charged  with  various  commissions 
fcr  France,  Consl&ntinopley  aiid  Egypti  Services  Were  asked  oi^ 
kne  with  as  little  reserve  as  they  weare  rendered  ;  my  hoets  were 
persuaded  that  I  would  not  forget  them/  and  that  they  had  be^ 
eome  nty  friends.  I  sacrificed  to  M .  PebgaB  the  mins  of  loulis^ 
«Hnch  I  had  at  first  intended  to  visit,  and  detérinmed,  like  Ulyif 
aeS)  to  participate  in  the  testivities  of  Aristonoufe 

Zea,  die  ancient  Ceos,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity^  for  a  cus^ 
tiNA  which  existed  also  among  the  Celts,  and  which  hais  beeÀ 
found  to  prevail  among  the  savages  of  America  :  the  aged  peo- 
ple at  Geos  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Arista^ns,  Whose  bceis^ 
are  sui^  by  Virgil,  or  some  other  Aristœua^  king  of  Arcadia,  re* 
tired  to  Oeos.  It' was  he  who  obtained  of  Jupiter  the  Etesian 
winds  to  moderate  the'intense  heat  of  the  dog-days.  Crasistratu^ 
the  physician,  and  Aristo,  the  philosopher,  were  natives  of  the 
town  of  loulis,  Uke  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  by  tlie  latter  of 
whom  We  have  some  very  indifferent  verses^  in  the  Poetœ  Grœei 
lèUnoreê.  Simonides  was  a  superior  genius  :  bdt  his  understand- 
ing was  more  elevated  than  his  heart  :  be  celebrated  ^ipparchus^ 
who  had  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  he  celebrated  likewise  the 
assassins  of  that  prince.  It  was  probably  to  give  this  example 
of  virtue,  that  the  just  gods  of  paganism  preserved  -Simonides  in 
the  fill  of  a  house.  We  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
times,  says  Le  Sage  :  accordingly^  the  uhgratefiil  shake  off  the 
burden  of  gratitude,  the  ambitious  desert  the  vanquished;  and 
cowards  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror.  Mar^ 
VeUous  wisdom  of  man,  whose  maxims  ever  superfluous  for  cour- 
ir mA  v&tue,  serte  oni^  a»  a  pretext  for  vice^  and  an  €%m9é 

for  baseness  of  heart  ! 

C  c 
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The  commevee  of  Z^ea  at  present  consists  of  the  aeoins  atHkê- 
velasûf  a  Bpecies  of  oak,  which  are  uaed  in  dying.  The  sSk  game 
worn  by  the  ancients,  was  invented  at  Ceos.*  The  poets,  to  con» 
vey  an  idea  of  its  fineness  and  transparency,  cidled  it  woven  ttind: 
Zea  still  fumislies  silk.  ^  The  women  of  Zea,"  says  Toumefort, 
^'  generally  assemble  in  companies  to  ^in  silk,  and  they  seat 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  terraces  at  the  top  of  the  houses, 
that  they  may  drop  the  spindle  down?  to  the  street,  and  draw  it 
up  again  as  they  wind  the  thread;  In  this  attitude  we  fbondHie 
Greek  bishop  :  he  inquired  whO' we  were,  and  told  us  that  ouroc* 
cupations  were  extremely  friroloas,  if  we  came  only  to  look  for 
plants  and  old  pteecs  of  marble.  We  replied,  that  we  should  be 
much  more  ediflecfto  see  him  with  the  works  of  St.  Chryaostom 
or  St  Basil  in  his  hand,  than  twirling  the  spindle.'^ 

I  had  continued  to  take  three  doses  of  bark  a  day  :  the  fever 
had  not  returned,  but  I  remained  very  weak,  and  one  oi*my  hands 
as  well  as  one  side  of  my  face  still  looked  bfaick  from  theeffeet 
of  the  eoup  de  soleU..  I  was  therefore  a  guest  with  a  veiy  light 
heart,  but  of  a  very  sorry  appearance.  That  I  mi^t  not  look 
like  an  unfortunate  relation^  I  made  myself  meriy  at  the  wedding. 
My  host  set  me  an  example  of  fortitude  :  he  was  .at  this  moment 
suffering  excruciating  paihs  ftom  the  stone,  and,  during  the  sing- 
ing of  his  daughters^  so  acute  was  the  agony,,  as^  sometimes  to  ex* 
tort  cries  from  him.  AH  this  formed  a  nilxture  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant things  :  this  sudden  transition  from  the  dlence  of  ruins  t^ 
the  bustle  of  a  wedding,,  was  extraordinary.  Such  a  tumult  at  the 
gate  of  everlasting  repose  !  such  mirth  amidst  the  great  moun^ 
ing  of  Greece  !  One  idea  made  me-  smile  :  I  repres^ited  m^ 
friends  thinking  of  me  in  France  ;.  I  saw  them  following  me  in 
imagination,  exaggerating  my  fatigues,,  alarmed  at  my  dangers  : 
but  what  would  have  been  their  surprise,  had  they  all  at  once  per- 
ceived me  ^vith  my  half  burned  face,  attending  a  village  weddings 
in  one  of  the  Cyclades,  praising  the  performance  of  the.  mlBses 
Pengall,  who  sung  in  Greek  : 


Ah  !  voas  dirai-je,  raainao,  See. 


*  I  follow  the  common  of^inkm  ;  but  it  i$  posubte  tiiat  Wmj  and  SolitMu  laajp 
be  mistaken.  Accordbg  to  Tibullus,  Hoi*ace,  and  othert,  die  aOk  {aoze  vai 
made  at  CoSj  and  not  at  Ccos. 


labile  0mf  father  was  ciying  <>^  with  agonj,  wUie  the  cocks 
were  csoijông  as  if  thej^  WQold  have  split  their  thraats,  and  all  re- 
nembraiHse  of  loulis,  AristBDUSy  aod  Simonidesy  was  completeljv 
eflhced.  In  like  manner^  oji  my  landing  at  Ta^îs,  after  a  passage 
of  fiffy^-eif^t  days, which' mii^t  Recalled  a  continued  shipwreck^ 
I'happened  ifi  reacjb  ibe  house  of  M.  DeToise,  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  carnival  :  in^ftea^^  going -to  meditate  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  I  was.obUged  to  mn  iQ  the  baU,  to  dress  in  the  Turkish 
habit,  and  to  join  in  all  the  frolics  of  a  party  of  American  officers^ 
fiiU  of  the  gayety  and  spirits  of  yoath. 

The  chfugp  of  scene  on  my  4eparture  from  Zea,  was  not  less* 
abrupt  than,  it  had  been  on  my  arrivsfl  in  that  island.  At  eleyea 
a'elook  at  night  I  left  the  joyous  £imily,  and  went  down  to  the 
harbour,  where,  though  the  ;Weather  was  tempestuous,  I  embark- 
ed in  a  caiok,  with  a  crew,  consisting  of  three  men  and  two  boys. 
Joeei^i  who  was  veiy  bold  on  land,  was  not  so  coumgeoua  at 
sea.  He.  made  avaay  useless  remonstraaces  ;  he  was  obliged  to  • 
accompany  me  on  board,  «and  to  follow  my  fortunes*  We  stood 
put  of  the  harbour;  cur  viessel  heeling  with  tiie  weight  of  the 
wly  went  gunwajk^to^  the  sea  ran  very  liigh«  and  the  currents  of 
the  Euhcea  increased  the  swell  ;  the  sky  was  overcast,«and  flashes 
of  lightning  and  the  pho^horic  ^immer  pf  the  wa^es  lighted  us 
on  our  way.  I  mean  not  to  make  a  parade  of  my  efforts,  insig- 
nificant as  they  have  been^  nevertheless,  I  hope  that  when  I  am 
se^n  tear^ig  myself  away  from  my  country  «nd  n^T  friends,  en- 
during fever  and  fatigue,  4raversing  Jihe  seas  of  Greece  in  little 
barks,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Bedouins,  «nd  all.  this  out  of  respect 
to  the  public,  and  that  I  may  present  it  with  a  work  less  imperfect 
than  the  Ctenie  da  Christianisme  ;  I  hope,  I.  say,  that  some  credit 
will  be  given  me  for  my  efforts* 

In  spite  of  the  fable  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Crow,  nothing  brings 
you  better  luck  than  to  imitate  a  great  man.  I  had  acted  Cmsar  ; 
^)àd  Hmet  ?  Cœaarem  vehis-r-vna.  I  reached  the  place  of  my  des- 
tination. We  arrived  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  at  Tino, 
where  I  found  a  Hydriot  felucca  just  ready  to  sail  for  Smyrna, 
and  iddch  intended  to  touch  only  for  a  few  hours  at  Chio*  The 
caick  put  me  on  board  the  felucca,  so  that  I  did  not  even  go  on 
«hore. 
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)y  femierijr  Tenos,  i»  eepanited'  ^ïity  by  a  narrow  ehattB»! 
from  AndroB  ;  it  is  a  Mty  bland,  repôtlng  ol»  a  rock  of  nterbla. 
It  was  loDg  in  ^e  poeseiakm  of  the  VenetiaBB  ;  aad  ill  ïïMmA 
times  was  celebrated  twrn/khmg  bat  its  serpents;  '4bé  yiper  da- 
rived  its  name  from  Uiis  ifikad.*  >M.  de  CHhtomui  lu»  giVéé  û' 
charming  description  of  the  wom«n  of  ^iaovMs  vi&ws  of  Poirt 
Sao  Nicolo  appeared' to  me  remarkahly  cto^pct 

Tbe  sea  having  become  calm,  and  the  sity  set^ne,  F  breaiEfdstéd 
upon  deck,  as  It  was  not  if  et  time  to  wc^' anchor.  I- beheld  j  $t 
clilTercnt  distances,  all  Uie  Cjnclades;  £fcyi:>os,  wh^e  Achillea 
spent  his  infancy  ;  Delos,  celebrated  for  the  Itirlh  Of  Di)bm*ânc| 
A)»ollo,  for  its  palm4rée  and  its  festivals-;  Naxôs,  Athloh  remln4« 
ed  me  of  Ariadne,  Thesetjs,  Bacchits,  and  some  exquisite  pages 
in  the  Studies  of  J^éiUt^.  But  all  these  l8Uittd&,  onee  so  eaehaiil* 
ing,  or  perhaps  so  highly  embellished  hythe  knagltialioiis  of  the 
poets,  now  wear  no  other  appearance  than  jthat  of  ées^ation  an^l 
sterility*  Drea^  villages  rise  in  the  form  ^  a  s^gaiNoaif  upon 
the  rocks  ;  they  are  eommanded  by  dirties  still  more  dpeaiy, 
aad  sometimes  surroiinded  with  a  double  o^r  a  IMple  waH,'  within 
which  the  inhabitanta  live  in  perpétuai  fear  of  ^  Turk^  ttnd  of 
pirates.  As  these  fort^d  villages  ate  nevei^eless  fiillitf^lé'  Mhiy 
they  c^v«y  to  the  ixiind  of  the  traveller,  «a  idea  of  évet^  fl^Moiea 
of  wretchedness  at  ônèe,  Rousseau  soi|ie#here  says,  thai  h0 
wished  himself  exUed  to  otte  of  the  islands  of  the  ArehipeiRgo, 
mie  eloquent  aophist  wBtthl  soOn  have  repented  his  choice.  Se- 
parated fromr  his  admirers,  banished  amokkg^  clownisb  and  per- 
fidious Greeks,  he  wouW  have  found  neither  flhwers,  nov  brot^s^ 
nor  ^adé  in  the  vallies  scorched  by  the  sun  ;  he  would  have  Be- 
held around  him  no  other  oè;}eots  than  clumps  of  olive-trees,  and 
reddish  rocks  covered  with  wild  sage  and  hahn  :  and  I  shrewdly 
«aspect  that  be  wodtd  not  have  wv^d  to  contiaue  his  wafts  fbr 
any  length  éf  tii^e,'  to  the  whistling  of  the  wâid  and  the  roarfng- 
of  the  sea  along  an  uninhahited  coast. 
.  At  noon  we  got  under  we%h.  The  north  wtnd  carriedus  at* 
(^at  rate  toward  Scid,  but  we  Were  obliged  to  keep  tackhig  be- 
tween the  iahmd  and  the  eoààt  of  Asia,  in  order  to  enter  ftè 
cbftuieh    We  beheld  land  and  islands  all  roilml  as  ;  some  cireu^ 

*  A  species  of  Viper  called  Tenia,  was  a  native  of  Tenes  :  the  island  vat 
mfps^^lij  qan^e4  OpliUts  iiq4  H^drassa,  on  %oeoant  of  its  serpmti 


lar  mid  fafjj,  Hke  Samos;  others  oblong  and  low,  like  the'capeB 
ci  (he  gidf  of  EpheAts  ;  and  all  tinged  with  différent  hues  accord- 
ing to  their  Afttmce.  Our  felucca,  a  veiy  light  and  elegant  vesael 
had  one  large  and  only  sail,  shaped  like  the  wing  of  a  sea-bird. — 
It  was  ate  property  of  one  family,  composed  of  a  father,  mother, 
brother,  antf  tax  sons.  The  fatfier  was  the  capfidh,  the  brother 
acted  as  pilot,  and  Mesons  were  the  common  sailors  :  the  mother 
prèpal«d'their  repasts.  Never  did  I  see  silch  cheerfulness,  such 
cleanliness,  aBd  such  dexterity,  as  among  tiiis  crew  of  brothers. 
The  fSèiacca  was  swept,  scoured,  and  decorated  fifce  a  favourite 
apflirtitiént;  it  had  a  large  chaplef  at  the  stem,  witli  an  image  of 
the  FaÀagia,  and  an  olive  branch  above  it  It  is  very  common 
in  the  East,  to  see  a  iknii^f  thus  embark  its  whole  fortune  in  a 
vessel,  change  its  cfimate  without  quitting  its  home,  and^  withdraw 
itself  frotn  servitude,- by  leading  the  life  of  the  Scythians  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deep. 

Iv  the  night  we  caane  to  an  anchor  in  tiie  port  of  Chio,  **  the 
fJKVoured  coontry  of  Homer,"  says  Fenèlon  in  the  adventures  of 
AristonOQs,  a  master  piece  ot  harmony  and  of  antique  taste.  I 
was  in  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  Joseph  did  not  wake  me  tilt 
seven  in  the  morning.  I  lay  upon  the  deck,  and  when  I  ^ened 
my  eyes,  I  fancied  that  I  was  transported  into  some  fairy  region. 
I  foimd  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  port  full  of  shipping,  having 
before  me  a  charming  town  ovcijooked  by  hills,  whose  ridges 
were  covered  wilh  olive,  palm,  masdck,  and  turpentine  trees. 
The  quays  were  thronged  with  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Turks,  and 
the  ear  was  sahited  with  the  ringing  of  bells.* 

I  went  on  shore,  and  inquired  if  there  was  not  a  consul  of  our 
nation  in  thia  Island.  I  was  directed  to  a  surgeon,  i^ho  acted  in 
the  capacity  as  French  agent:  he  lived  close  to  the  harbour.  I 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  very  politely  received.  His  son  attended 
me  for  some  hours  as  my  cicerone  about  the  town,  which  greatly 
resembles  a  Venetian  town.  Bandrand,  Ferari,  Toumefort,  Dap- 
per, Chandler,  de  Choisenl,  and  a  hundred  other  geographers  and 
travellers,  have  described  th#  isle  of  Chio,  and  to  tfieir  works  I 
refer  the  reader. 

*  The  Greek  petsanls  of  the  island  of  Chio  alone  enjoy  the  priTilege  of  ring^ 
isg  hdBi  In  Tofkej.  This  pri^iege  «nd  sereral  others  they  owe  to  the  ooltlva- 
f  jM  of  the  «MlMurett. 
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I  returned  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  felucca,  and  breakftsieâ  Wilh 
the  {àïmly.  They  danced  and  sung  about  me  on  the  deck,  drink* 
lag  Chio  wine,  which  was  not  of  tjbe  time  of  Aoaeraon*  An  in- 
etrument,  not  the  moat harmoniou^y  accompaniedtJ^  stejwand 
the  voices  of  my  hosts  ;  it  has  retained  nothing  of  the  ancient 
Ijre,  but  its  name,  and  has  degenerated  like  its  mas^ocs.  A  des- 
cription of  this  instrument  is  given  by  lady  Craven. 

We  left  the  port  on  the  first  of  October,  at  noon..,  A  bree^. 
sprung  up  from  the  north,  and  soon  increased  to  ^  gale.  Wefirgt 
endeavoHi^d  to  make  the  western  passage  between  Chio  and  the 
8palmadores,  formerJy  the  Œnossae^  which  lie  at  the  extremity 
of  the  channel  as  you  sail  for  Metelia  or  Smyrna.  But  finding 
that  we  could  not  double  Cape  Delphina,  we  tacked  to  the  east 
and  bore  away  for  the  port  of  Tchesme  ;  then  returning  towards 
Chio;  and  bearing  away  again  for  Mount  Mimas,  we  at  length 
made  CapeCara  Bouroun,  at  the  entrance  of  thegulf  of  Smyrna. 
It  was  now  ten  at  night;  the  wind  failed,  and  we  passed  the  night 
becalmed  off  tlie  coast  of  Asia. 

On  the  ^,  at  day-break,  we  rowed  off  from  the  shore,  to  avail 
ourselves  of .  jthe  sea-breeze,  as  soon  as  it  should  be^  to  blow, 
which  j^  did  earliter  than  usual.  We  soon  passed  the  islands  of 
Dourlach  and  were  off  the  castle,  which  commands  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf,  or  the  port  of  Smy/ua.  I  then  perceived  the  clty^  in 
the  distance  through  a  forest  of  masts  ;  it  seen^d  to  rise  from  the 
sea»  being  situated  on  low  and  level  ground,  and  commanded  on 
the  south-east  by  mountains  of  a  barren  appearance.  Joseph 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  joy  ;  to  him,  Smyrna  was  a  seconé 
country.  The  pleasure  manifested  by  this  poor  fellow  almost 
grieved  me  ;  in  the  first  place  by  reminding  me  of  my  nativ9 
land;  and  in  the  second,  by  demonstrating  that  the  axiom  ubi 
hene^  ibi  patria  is  but  too  true  in  regard  to  the  generality  of 
mankind. 

Joseph,  stationed  by  my  side  on  the  deck,  told  me  the  name  of 
every  thing  I  saw  as  we  advanced.    At  length  we  lowered  our 

anil  ;  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  ai^fathoms  water,  without  the 

» 

first  tier  of  ships.  I  looked  out  for  my  viBssel  from  Trieste,  and 
discovered  her  by  her  flag.  She  was  moored  near  the  European 
quay.  I  got  into  a  l>oat  that  came  alongude  of  us,  with  Joseph» 
and  was  carried  on  board  the  Austrian  ship.   The  captain  andhià 
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Male  were  od  shore;  but  the  Beamen  knew  me  again  and  re* 
eeived  me  with  great  demonstratiotm  of  joy.  They  mformed 
me  that  the  ship  had  reached  Smyrna  on  the  19th  of  Aagust; 
that  the  captain  had  stood  off  and  on  two  days,  to  wait  for  me 
between  2«ea  and  Cape  Sunium,  and  that  the  wind  had  then  ob- 
liged him  to  continue  his  voyage.  They  added  that  my  serrant 
had,  bytfae^Brectionof  the  French  consul,  bespoken  a  lodging 
for  me  at  an  inn. 

I  was  pleated  to  find  that  my  old  ship-mates  had  been  as  for- 
tunate as  myself  in  their  voyage.  Tliey  insisted  upon  patting  me 
on  shore }  I  got  into  the  boat  and  we  soon  reached  the  quay.  A 
crowd  of  porters  eagerly  offered  their  hands  to  assist  me  in  land- 
ii^.  «Smyrna,  where  I  saw  a  great  number  of  hats,*  exhibited 
tfie  appearance  of  a  maratime  city  of  Itafy^,  with  one  quarter  in- 
habited by  orientals.  Joseph  conducted  me  to  the  house  of  AL 
Cfaauderios,  who  was  at  that  time  the  French  consul  at  this  im- 
portant station.  I  shall  have  frequent  oceattoos  to  repeat  the 
commendationB  which  I  have  already  bestowed  on  the  faospitalily 
of  our  consuls.  I  beg  pardon  of  the  reader,  for  though  these 
repetitions  may  be  tiresome,  still  I  cannot  help  being  gratefuL 
M.  Chauderlos,  the  brother  of  M.  De  la  Glos,  received  me  with 
politeness;  but  he  did  not  give  me  a  lodghig  at  his  house,  because 
he  was  ill^  and  because  Smyrna,  moreover,  affords  all  the  accom- 
modations  of  a  large  Enropean-dty. 

We  immediately  arranged  the  plan  of  the  remainder  of  my 
tour.  I  resolved  to  proceed  by  land  to  Constaotinopley  to  pro- 
cure firmans,  and  then  embark  with  the  Greek  pilgrims  for  Syria  ; 
but  I  determined  not  to  follow  the  direct  road,  intending  to  visit 
the  plain  of  Troy  and  to  cross  Mount  Ida*  The  nephew  of 
M.  ChanderloK,  who  had  jnst  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Ephe- 
stts,  informed  me  that  the  defiles  of  the  Gargara  were  infested  by 
robbers,  and  occupied  by  agas  stHl  more  dangerous  than  they. — 
As  I  adhered  to  my  plan,  they  sent  for  a  guide,  who  was  reported 
to  have  conducted  an  Englishman  (o  the  Dardanelles  by  the  route 
which  I  proposed  to  pursue.  This  guide  actually  agreed  to  ac- 
company me,  and  to  fumish  me  with  the  requisite  number  of 

*  The  tarbfto  and  aie  hat  form  the  principle  distinction  between  the  Frank» 
«nd  the  Tnrkty  whoie  namber  is  recksncd^  in  the  ljing»iage  of.  the  I^vwt,  by 
TfytM  and  tarhan». 


komvi  for  ft  Terjr  comideFabte  mod.  M*  Clianâerloft  pioogoBed  W 
pfoewre  jnf  an  interpreter  and  an  axperieneed  janitsaty*  I  then 
aair  that  I  Bhonid  be  obliged  to  leave  part  of  my  luggage  at  the 
eonanrB,  and  be  content  to  take  with  me  no  more  than  what  was 
abeobitelx  necesaarj.  The  day  fixed  for  my  departnne  was  tiio 
4di  of  September»  the.ncxt  but  one  to  that  of  my  anÎTal  at  Smyrna. 

Havnig  pvomisBed  M.  Ghauderioz»  to  return  to  dinner  with 
him,  I  went  to  my  inn,  where  I  found  Julian  comlortabiy  fixed 
in  a  very  neat  apartment  furnlehed  in  the  European  atyle.  This 
house,  which  ia  kept  by  a  widow,  commands  a  very  fine  view  of 
the  port;  I  have  forgetten  its  name.  After  the  descriptions  of 
Toumefort,  Chandler,  Feysaonel,  and  so  many  other  writers,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  concerning  Smyrna,  but  I  caimot  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following  passage  fieem  M.  de 
Choiseul^s  Travels  : 

"  The  (Greeks  who  left  the  cpiarfcer  of  Ephesas  called  Smyrna^ 
had  built  only  a  few  cottages  at  the  bottom  of  the  gutf,  which 
has  since  received  the  name  of  their  former  abode*  Alexander 
assembled  them,  and  gave  them  directions  to  build  a  city  near 
the  river  Meles.  Antigonus  commenced  this  work  by  his  com* 
mand,  and  it  was  finished  by  Lysimachus. 

^  So  excellent  a  situation  as  that  of  Smyrna  was  worthy  of  the 
founder  of  Alexandria,  and  could  not  fail  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  that  establishment  Being  admitted  by  the  cities  of  Ionia  to 
share  the  advantages  of  their  confederation,  this  place  soon  be* 
came  the  centre  of  tiie  commerce  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  wealth 
attracted  all  the  arts  ;  it  was  adorned  with  magnificent  edifices  and 
thronged  with  strangers,  who  resorted  hither  to  enrich  this  city 
with  the  productions  of  their  countries,  to  admire  its  wonders,  to 
sing  with  its  poets,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  its  philosophers. 
A  smoother  dialect  imparted  new  charms  to  that  eloquence  which 
appeared  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  Greeks.  The  beauty  of  the 
climate  seemed  to  influence  that  of  the  inhabitants  who  furnished 
artists  with  models,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  acquainted  with  nature  and  art  com- 
bined in  their  perfection. 

'^  It  was  one  of  Uic  cities  which  claimed  tlie  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Homer.  On  tlie  banks  of  the  Mçles  was  shown  the 
ï-pot  where  Ccitbei^,  hU  molhcr,  brought  him  into  the  world,  and 
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ISie  earem  to  which  he  retired  to  compose  his  immortal  vcrdes. 
A  monument  erected  to  his  memory  and  inscribed  \nih  his  name, 
«tood  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  was  adorned  with  spacious 
porticos,  under  which  the  citizens  assembled.  Finally,  their 
<;oin9  bore  his  image,  as  if  they  had  acknowledged  for  their  sove- 
«cign  the  genius  who  conferred  honour  on  them. 

"  Smyrna  preserved  the  precioHS  relics  of  this  prosperity,  tiH 
4he  struggle  in  which  tlie  empire  was  involved  with  barbarians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  always  plun- 
dered and  always  destroyed.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  thir^ 
teeuth  centuf}'-,  nothing  of  it  eiUsted  but  its  ruins,  and  the  citadel, 
repaired  by  the  emperor  John  Comnenus,  who  died  in  1224. 
This  fortress  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  princes, 
who  frequently  made  it  their  residence  in  spite  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  who,  siezing  a  favourable  oppostunity,  erected  there  a 
fort,  in  which  they  for  some  time  maintained  themselves  ;  but 
Tamerlane  in  a  fomight  reduced  this  place^  which  Bajazet  had 
blockaded  for  seven  years. 

'^  Smyrna  did  not  begin  to  rise  from  its  ruins  till  tlie  Turks 
were  completely  masters  of  the  empire  ;  its  situation  then  restored 
to  it  the  advantages  which  it  had  lost  by  war,  and  it  once  more 
became  the  mart  of  the  adjacent  countries.  The  inhabitants 
taking  courage,  forsook  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  erected 
Bew  houses  on  the  beach.  These  modem  buildings  have  been 
constructed  with  the  marble  of  all  the  ancient  monuments,  of 
which  scarcely  any  fragments  are  left;  so  tliat  the  site  of  the  sta- 
dium and  the  theatre  only  can  now  be  recognized.  In  vain 
should  we  puzzle  ourselves  to  determine  to  what  edifices  be- 
longed the  vestiges  of  foundations  and  the  fragments  of  walls  to 
be  perceived  between  the  fortress  and  the  site  of  the  present 
town." 

As  ancient  Snjtyrna  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  so  the 
modem  city  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  conflagra- 
tions and  pestilence.  The  latter  scourge  furnished  occasion  for 
a  self-devotion  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  among  the  sacri- 
fices of  so  many  other  misslonarie?.  The  authenticity  of  the  fact 
nrill  not  be  suspected,  as  an  English  clergyman  is  the  relater. 
Brother  Louis  of  Pavia,  of  the  onler  of  FraTici'ran?,  the  superior 
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and  founder  of  the  hoapUal  af  8t.  Anthony  at  Smyrna,  lieiftg  at- 
tacked by  the  plague,  made  a  fow,  if  God  preserved  his  life^  tp 
devote  it  to  the  attendance  on  |>çfson3  afflicted  with  that  disease. 
Snatched  almost  miraculously  &om  ^e  jaws  of  death,  Brother 
Louis  fulfilled  bis  vow-  Numberless  wore  the  infected  whom  ha 
attended  ;  and  it  is  caienlated  that  near  two-thirds  of  these  unfor* 
tnnate  creatures  were  restored  to  healthé* 

I  had  therefore,  nothing  to  see  at  Smyrna,  nnless  it  <  were  the 
Meles,  which  nobody  knows  any  thing  of^  and  whose  very  name  is 
a  diluted  point  between  thre^  or  four  ditches.f  A  circumstance, 
however,  which  struck  and  surprised  me,  was  the  extreme  soft* 
liess  of  the  air.  The  atmosphere,  less  pure  than  tliat  of  Attica, 
liad  that  teint  which  is  termed  by  painters,  a  norm  tone  ;  that  ig, 
it  wajs  filled  with  a  fioa  vapour  tinged  by  the  light  ivith  a  reddish 
hue.  In  the  absence  of  the  sea-breea^  I  felt  a  languor  which  ap- 
proached to  fainting j  and  clearly  recognized  the  soft  Ionia.  My 
atay  at  Smyrna  compelled  me  to  a  new  metamorphosis  :  I  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  appearance  of  civilizatioii,  to  dress,  to  ne** 
ceive  and  to  return  vidts.  The  merchants  who  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  call  upon  me,  w^^re  rich  ;  and  when  I  went  to  see  thent 
in  my  turn,  I  found  at  their  houses,  elegant  females,  who  seemed 
that  very  morning,  to  have  received  their  fashions  from  the  me- 
tropolis of  France.  Placed  between  the  ruins  of  Athens  and  the 
relics  of  Jerusalem,  this  second  Paris  where  I  had  arrived  in  a 
Greek  vessel,  and  which  I  was  about  to  leave  with  a  Turkish  car- 
avan, formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  scenes  that  I  had  just 
beheld  :  it  was  a  kind  of  civilieed  Oasis,  a  Palmyra  seated  amid 
deserts  and  barbarism.  I  must  however  acknowledge,  that  nat- 
urally somewhat  wild,  I  had  not  come  to  the  east  in  search 

*  See  Dalla  va  J.  The  chief  remedy  emplqycd  bj  Friar  Louis  vas  to  wraji 
the  head  of  the  patient  in  a  napkin  steeped  in  oil. 

f  Chandler  has  nevertheless  given  a  higlily  poetical  description  of  it,  though 
he  animadverts  upon  the  poets  i^nd  painters  who  have  thought  fit  to  assign  wa- 
ter to  the  Ilissus.  AccQitUng  to  him,  the  Meles  runs  behind  the  castle.  M.  da 
Cb<ûseal'a  plan  of  Smjrna,  also  lays  down  the  courap  of  this  river,  the  father  c^ 
Homer.  How  happens  it  tliat  with  all  the  imagination  which  I  have  received 
credit  for,  I  was  unable  to  discover  in  Greece,  what  has  been  seen  by  so  many 
grave  and  eminent  travellers  ?  I  have  an  unlucky  love  of  truth,  and  a  fear  «f 
saying  the  thing  whieh  is  not,  that  are  paramount  frith  me  to  every  other  çp^r 
àdcratioOf 


éi  €tt0iè^:  t  lofiged  to  see  camels,  and  to  heir  aie  cry  of  the 
comae. 

On  the  mormag  of  the  6th,  all  the  necessafy  arraogeihéDtsi 
behig  made^  the  guide  went  before  -viith  the  hones,  to  wait  for  me 
at  MeiHatteii  Bsktelessi,  a  little  port  of  Anatoliaé  My  last  visit  at 
Smyrna  was  to  Joseph;  but  quantum  mutatis  ab  Uh!  Was  it 
possible  that  thi»  could  be  tny  dignified  drogman  1  I  found  him 
in  a  wvetehed  shop,  hammerii^  away  itt  some  utensil  or  other  of 
tittd  He  had  on  the  saa^  waistcoat  of  blue  relvet  which  he  wore 
among'the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  But  what  availed  these 
niariESof  his  glory  t  What  availed  his  having  seen  cities  and 
men— «lidiiM  hommum  et  wrbesf  He  was  not  even  the  owner  of 
Ms  slfopi  I  perceived  in  a  comer  a  surley  looking  master  who 
spoke  rou^ly  to  my  old  companion.  And  was  it  for  this  that 
Joseph  BO  heartily  rejoiced  on  his  arrival  ?  During  my  tour  I  met 
\Mbl  only  two  subjects  of  regret,  namely  :  that  I  Was  not  rich 
enough  tf%  set  up  Joseph  in  business  at  Smyrna;  and  to  ransom 
acaptiVeat  Tunis.  I  took  niy  last  farewell  of  my  poor  comrade  : 
he  wept,  and  I  was  not  much  less  affected.  I  wrote  my  name 
for  him  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  in  which  I  had  wrapped  thé 
ihariLs  of  my  sincere  gratitude:  so  that  the  master  of  the  shop 
temittned  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  us. 

In  the  evening,  having  thanked  the  consul  for  all  bis  civilities^. 
t  esibarked  with  Jnfian,  the  drogman,  the  janissaries,  and  the 
ne|iiiew  of  M.  Chanderlos,  whohad  the  kindness  to  accompany 
me  to  the  port,  where  we  soon  arrived.  The  guide  was 
on  ihe  shore.  Having  taken  leave  of  my  young  host  who  re* 
tamed,  to  dnJyma^  we  mounted  our  horses  and  pursiied  our 
Jonmeyt 

It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  the  kan  of  Menemen^ 
perceived  at  a  distance  a  great  number  of  scattered  lights  :  it  was 
a  camvvn  malddg  a  halt.  On  a  nearer  i^proach  I  distingubhed 
calnels^  seine  lying,  others  standing,  some  with  their  loads,  others 
refêeved  from  the  burd^a.  Horses  and  asses  without  bridles  wèl*e 
eating  barley  out  of  leather  buckets  ;  some  of  the  men  were  stil! 
on  horseback,  and  the  women,  veiled,  had  not  alighted  from 
their  dromedaries.  Turkish  merchants  were  seated  cross-legged' 
on  carpets  in  groups  rotmd  the  fires,  at  which  the  slaves  were 
basily  employed  in:  dressing  pilau.     Other  kavellers  were  smok- 
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Mg  their  pipes  at  tlie  door  of  the  kan,  cbewhigopiiti*,  anidlmte^ 
ing  to  stories.  Here  were  people  burning  coffee  in  iron  pots  ;* 
there  hucksters  went  about  from*  fire  to  fire  ofierwg  cakes,  fruits, 
and  poultrj  for  sale.  Singers  were  amusing  the  crowd  ;  imans* 
were  performing  their  abiutioas,  prostrating  UternseKes,  rising* 
again  and  inroking  the  prophet  ;  and  the  camd-drirers  lay  snor- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  place  was  strewed  with  packages,  bags 
of  cotton,  and  eouffsot  rice.  All  these  objects  now  distinct  and- 
reflecting  a  vivid  light,-  now  confused  and  enveloped  in  a  half 
s^hadp,  exhibited  a  genuine  scene  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It 
wanted  nothing  but  the  caliph  Haroun^al  Raschid,  tJie  visir  Gla£- 
far  and  Mesrour,  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs. 

■  I  then  recollected  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  treading  the 
plains  of  Asia  ;  a  quarter  of  the  globe  which  had  not  yet  beheld 
the  traces  of  my  steps,  nor,  alas  I  those  sorrows,  which  I  share 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  felt  impressed  with  profound  respect 
for  this  ancient  soil,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the 
abode  of  the  patriarchs  ;  where  l^ro  and  Babylon  reared  their 
haughty  heads  ;  where  the  Bternat^  called  Cyrus  and  Alexander  ; 
and  where  Christ  accomplished  tlie  mystery  of  our  salvation.  Af 
new  world  lay  open- before  me:  \  was  going  to  visit-  nations  to- 
which  I  was  a  stranger;  to- observe  different  manners  andfdiffer* 
ent  customs  ;  to  behold  other  aniraak,  other  plants,  a  new  sky, 
and  a  new  nature.  I  should  soon  pass  the  Hermus  and  the  Grani^ 
eus  :  Sardis  was  not  far  distant  :  I  was  advancing  towards  Perga*- 
mus  and' Troy.  History  unfolded  to  me  another  page  of  the  re- 
volutions of  mankind. 

To^my  great  regret  I  left  the- caravan  bdiind.  In  about  two 
hours  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  which  we  crossed  in 
a  ferry.  It  is-still  the  ietlndus'  Hermus  ;  but  L  know  not  whether 
its  sands  yet  continue  co  yield  gold.  I  beheld  it  with  pleasure  ; 
for  it  was  the  first  river,  properly  speaking,  that  I  had-  met  with 
since  I  left  Italy.  At  day-break  we  came  to  a  plain  bordered  witlr 
hi  Us  of  no  great  elevation.  The  country  exhibited  an  aspect  totally 

different  from  that  of  Greece  ;  the  fields  were  agreeably  diversi- 
fied with  verdant  cotton  trees,  the  yellow  straw  of  tlie  corn,  and- 

the  variegated  bark  of  the  mastick,  while  camclë  and  buffaloes* 

were  grazing,  here  and  tliere.  V/e  left  Magnesia,  and  i\loui:(  Sipylua 

behind  us;  so   that  we  were  not  fu  from  the  fields  of  baltla 
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VFttfte  AgaUmin  htnnblwl  the  pride  of  ibe  great  king,  and  where 
Scipîo  gained  that  victory  oT«r  Antioehus  which  opened  a  way* 
tw  the  Romanft  mto  Asia. 

At  a  distance  on  oor  left  we  perceived  the  ruins  of  Cyme  and 
bad  Neon  Tichos  onourri^t  I  was  tempted  to  aSgfat  from  my 
hone  and  to  walk,  ont  of  respect  for  Homer,  who  passed  over 
the  same  ground. 

^'  Some  time  afterwards  the  unfisvoiirable  state  of  hm  affoir? 
iàduoed  him  to  go  to.  Ojrme.  Having  set  out,  he  crossed  the  plAin 
of  the  Hermns,  and  arrived  at  Neon  Tichos,  a  colony  of  Cyme  ; 
il  was  founded  eight  years  after  the  laûer.  It  is  said  that  being  in 
this  town,  iff  the  house  of  a  smith»  he  there  recited  these  verse» 
the  first  that  he  ever  composed  : — ^  O  ye  citisens  of  the  amiable 
daughter  of  Cyme,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sardene,  whose 
summit  is  covered  witii  woods  that  yield  a  refreshing  shade,  and 
who  drink  the  waiters  of  the  ^kme  Hermns,  sprung  from  Jupiter, 
have  compassion  on  the  poverty  of  a  stranger,  who  has  no  homo 
in  which  to  lay  hi»  headl' 

"  The  Hermus  runs  near  Neon  Tichos,  and*  Mount  Sardene- 
overlooks  both.  Th^  snûth  whose  name  was  Tychius,  was  so 
pleased  with  these  veWes,  that  he  determined  to  receive  him  into' 
his  house.  Fall  of  commiseration  for  a  blind  man,  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread,  he  promised  to  divide  with  hinr 
what,  he'had. .  Melesigenes  having  entered  hlft  shop/  took  a  seat,^ 
and  some  of  the  citisens  of  Neon  Tichos  being  present,  he  showed* 
them  a  speciknen  of  his  poetry  :  it  was  the  expedition  of  Amphia* 
raas  against  Thebes,  and  the  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Eacb 
expressed  his  sentiments  upon  them,  and  Melesigenes  bavin^^ 
thereupon  pronounced  his  opinion,  his  auditors  were  filled  wUJf' 
admiration. 

^'  As  loag*a»  he  remained  at  Neon  Tichos  his  poetry'  supplia'' 
him-with  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  place  where  he  was  ac^ 
eastomed  to  sit  when  he  recited  his  verses  was  still  shown  in  taj^ 
time.  This  spot  which  was  }^t  held  in  high  venSerath>n,  was' 
shaded  by  a  poplar  that  had  begun  to  grow  at  the  time  of  hir' 
arrival.*" 

Since  Homer  had  a  smith  for  his  host  at  Neon  Tichos,  I  need^ 
not  be  ashamed  of  having  had  a  tinman  of  Smyrna  for  my  inter^ 

•  l^if»?  of  Home;:. 


prater.    Wonid  taHe«iiF«tofke  refltiBiiteiKse.wei^  «»coiii|iM 
ereff  ottien  reapeet^  wcre'I  eTeatoparcfaawtbe^geBiiuol  Hmm# 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  miafortiines  with  wtiiohthe  bard  was» 
dferwhetaiedi! 

MÈmt  a  naidi  of  screraLfaoavBWeaseeiideéoiiv  of  tl»Tidge«i 
o£  Momit  Sardene,  and.  amired  on-  the-  fatok.ol  the  PythieoM 
We  halted  to  allow  a  cararan  that  was  erosung  the  rirerto  paa» 
Xbe  caaaals^  eaakiastaiied  ta  the  tail  >o£  tiw?  other,  dsA  not  coim* 
adt  theittsbbrea  to*  thtfwaÉer  witixnit  renstaaoe;  thejnBtrfetdMd 
outthehrliedciytaBdwvBedtàwn'aloiighj'tfae  aai'that  headed- tiie 
earavao4*  TheioMchBtita  and  tfie  hones  had  stopped  oppositetc^ 
asoathe^otbehsiieof  the  mér^  and  a.'IVvkuh  wcHillin  waa^sMting. 
b^r  herself  coirered^rttb  her  reil.  We  crossed  the  Pyttksas  ia 
our  tuni^.  beimr  a  mvelcbed  stoae  bnà^^  and  at  elénren  o'clock 
He: reac&ed  a  Ibbb  Whe»  we  baited ^ur  horses. 

At  fiire'in  the  eTening  we  parssed'  our  jotimey.    The  côootrf 
lay  high|.  and  was  tolerably  well  coltiTated.    We  saw  the  sea  on  « 
our  left    I  obaerred  for  the  first  time,  some  tents  belongûig  to 
Tiucoittans;.  they  were  oonipoeed  of  black  sheep^kins^  and  re* 
miaded  me  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  pastoral  Arabs.  We  deseended^^ 
{ntothe<  plain  of  Myiinat  vdileh  extends  to  the  guif  of-  Slea.   An 
old  castlev  called  ixozel  HieBar,  crowns  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
moofitâin  whioh  we  had. JHsi  left  behind^    At  ten  at  night  we  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  the  plain.   Ablahket  which  I  had  bought 
at  Smyrna  was  spread  upon  the  ground.    I  lay  down  upon  it  and* 
weftt  to  sleep.    On  waking,  some  hours  afterwands,  I  beheldtbe 
stiurs  glistening  over  my  bead,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  the^amel* 
driver  condueting  a  distant  caravan. 

On  the  ^kh  we  mounted  our  hors^  before  it  was  light.  Oof 
foad  led  over  a  cultivated  plain:  we  crossed  the  Cididis,  at  the 
dliiance;of  a  league  from  Pei^amus,  and  at  nine  in  tiie  mormnig 
entered  the  towv,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  While  thcf 
foidc  led 'the  h(M«es  to  the  kaa,  I  went  to  examine  the  relics  of 
tile  citadeL  I  foimd  ruins  Jof  the  walls  of  three  edifices  ;  the  re^ 
mahis  of.  a  theatre,  and  a  temple,  perhaps  that  of  Minerva;  and- 
remarked  some  fine  fragments  of  sculpture,  among  others  a  friez<f 
adorned  with  garlands,  supported  by  the  heads  of  oxen  and  by 
eagles.  Pergamus  lay  before  me  to  the  south  ;  it  resembled  a 
camp  composed  of  red  barracks*    To  «the  west  stretches  a  spa- 


•hHupUlii.iMHiiideâ(bf.tli0«et;  to  A^eaalmrâesleiidfiaBolber 
pWOy-bofdeied  io  tfie  diatmee  1^  ituniDlaânB  ;  to  tiie  south,  aiMft 
at  thelootof  5hke  town»  tet  appeaiml  «eemetenes  friaoted  \fvîAi 
eypreasee,  .tboi  a  iraiet  xnltiinated  wkh  iieeiej  and  cotton  ;  next 
two  iargiB  luBittfi;  aAflr  4irfaîcb  eaaw  a  border  of  Ciecs  ;  and  iastljr 
a  long  Jbigh  èiil  whidi  inUjee^ted  ithe  yiew.  i  peiceived  also  ta 
tke  nocthWiiaity  aome  «f  ike  windkags  of  -Ûte  'Selinus  and  Cetius  ; 
aad  to  the  eaat,  aie  anplttllieateai&  ^  JioUow  of  a  TaMey.  As  I 
descended  :firaiii.tbe4ïiÉaddl,  the  townexhibëei  the  vemains  of  aa 
nqiiedact  «udd  ibhe  niins  of  'the  Lf  ceum^  The  scholars  €d  the 
eonntiy  assert  .that  the  latte  edifice  eontained  the  celebrated 
libnu7. 

But  if  ever  dcsci^on  was  ai^iSiuoitf ,  it  is  this  which  i  am 
attempting.  It  is  teat  a  few  months  aince  M.  de  Choîseal  pufaliedi- 
ed  the  conttnBatien  of  ins  Travels.  This  second  volume,  whidi 
disjpia^rs  the  nu^terity  of  talents  improved  by  exercise,  time  and 
ad(rersity,  gives  the  most  èecuratenndcttrious  particulars  relative 
to  the  edifices  of  Peig^mus,  and  the  history  of  its  princes,  i  shall, 
therefore^  indulge  in  only  one  reflection.  The  name  of  Attalus, 
4ear  to  arts  ai^  ieCters  seems  to  have  been  Êitat  to  kings.  Attalup, 
the  third  of  that  name,  died  admost  an  ideot,  and  bequeathed  his 
possessions  to  the  Romans,  on  which  tliese  republicans,  who  pro- 
bably considered  the  people  as  part  of  thQ^e  possessions,  seized 
Us  kingdom.  We  find  another  Attains»  the  puppet  of  Alariç!, 
whose  naase  isheeome  proverbial  to  expness  the  sluulow  of  roy- 
afty.  He  who  knows  not  how  to  wear  the  purple,  ought  not  to 
accept  it  :  be^er  were  it^  in  this  case,  tiiat  he  clothed  himself  in 
goat<«kin. 

We  left  ]P«»pgimiiis  at  six  in  the  evening;  and  proceeding 
northward»  we  halted  for  tfae  nigbt  at  eleven,  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain.  On  tfae  Vh^  at  four  in  the  morning,  we  resumed  our 
route,  and  co^tinoed  our  progress  over  the  plain,  whicli,  with  the 
exception  of  the  trees»  is  very  much  like  Lombardy.  I  was  over- 
taken by  such  a  fit  of  drowsiness  that  I  could  not  possibly  with- 
stand it»  and  fell  from  my  horse.  It  was  a  wonder  I  had  not 
broken  my  n^ck  ;  but  I  came  off  with  a  slight  contusion.  About 
seven  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  upon  an  uneven  tract  of  coun* 
Uyy  formed  of  small  hills.  We  then  descended  into  a  charming 
i}ale,  planted  with  mxdbeny  and  oUve*trees»  poplars»  and  pints 
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lA  the  form  of  a  pamsol  (pintts  pinea.)'AjA9L  in  geoMBl  appenrfd 
to  me  far  superior  in  beauty  to  Greece.  We  airired  betimes  at 
Somma,  a  wretched  Turkish  towB,  where  we  spent  the  day. 

I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  route  which  we  were  now  pur- 
suing. I  had  got  out  of  the  track  of  travellers,  who,  in  going  to 
Bursa,  or  returning  from  that  city,  keep  much  farther  to  the  east 
lUong  the  road  to  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  in  order  to  come  upon  the  back  of  Mount  Ida,  we 
ought  to  have  proceeded  from  Perganms  to  Adramytti,  and  then 
keeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  the  Gargarus,  we  should 
have  descended  into  the  plain  of  Tn^.  Instead  of  foUowing  thia 
track,  we  had  marched  along  a  tine  precisely  between  the  road 
to  the  Dardanelles  and  that  to  Constantinople.  I  began  to  sus- 
pect some  shuffling  on  the  part  of  the  guide,  especially  as  I  ha4 
observed  him  frequently  engaged  in  conyersation  with  the  janis" 
sary.  I  desired  Julian  to  call  the  drogman,  and  asked  him  how 
it  happened  that  we  had  taken  the  road  to  Somma-  The  drog- 
man appeared  embarrassed  :  he  replied  that  we  were  going  to 
Kircagach  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  mountains  where 
we  should  infallibly  be  all  murdered  {  that  our  company  was  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  venture  upon  such  a  journey,  and  that 
it  was  much  more  advisablo  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  into 
the  road  for  Constantinople. 

This  answer  threw  me  into  a  pasaott.  I  clearly  perceived 
that  the  drogman  and  janissary,  either  from^£aar  or  other  motives^ 
had  concerted  a  plot  to  lead  me  out  of  my  way.  I  sent  for  the 
guide,  and  reproached  him  with  his  dishonesty.  I  told  him,  that 
since  he  considered  the  road  to^roy  as  impracticable,  he  ought 
to  have  told  me  so  at  Smyrna;  that  though  a  Turk,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  a  scoundrel  ;  that  I  would  not  relinquish  my 
plans  in  compliance  with  his  fears  or  his  caprices  (  that  my  bar- 
gain was  to  be  conducted  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  the  Darda- 
nelles I  was  determined  to  go. 

At  thcàc  words,  which  the  drogman  faithfully  interpreted, 
the  guide  became  furious.  "  AMah  !  allah  !"  exclaimed  he,  shak- 
ing his  beard  with  rage  ;  he  declared,  that  in  ^ite  of  all  i  could 
say  or  do,  he  would  conduct  me  to  Kircagach  ;  and  that  we 
should  see  which  of  the  two  would  have  most  weight  with  tlie 


Hgft,  IkCSMbtttn  or  aTiuk.    But  f(»  Julian  I  tiiink  I should  hswB 
knoftked  ttt  fellow  dowu. 

Kk€«gaeh  being  a  farge  end  opilent  town,  three  leaguen 
fSMm  Sonaa,  I  wa»  in  hopes  of  finding  there  tome  French  agent 
who  would  bring  this  pestilent  Turk  to  reason.  I  was  too  much 
agitated  to  sleep.  On  the  6th,  our  whole  company  was  on  horse- 
baek  at  bur  o'elook,  according  to  %e  orders  which  I  had  given. 
in  le»  tbatt  three  hours  we  arrived  at  Kircagach,  and  alighted 
al  tile  deor  of  a  reij  handsome  kan.  The  drogman  immedi^ 
ately  ôMittiped  if  theve  was  any  French  consul  in  the  town,  and 
was  directed  to  the  house  of  an  Italian  surgeon.  To  this  repu* 
Ué  TicencoBflul  I  posted,  and  explained  my  errand*  He  imme- 
diately went  to  9Te  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  goremor^ 
who  dinsetefl  that  I  should  appear  before  him  with  the  guide,  t 
leplîred  (q  the  tribunal  of  his  excellency,  preceded  by  the  drog- 
man and  the  janissary.  The  aga  was  half  reclined  in  the  comer 
Of  a  sofii,  at  ihe  farther  end  of  a  large  handsome  room,  the  floor 
^  wUcb  was  covered  with  a  carpet  He  was  a  young,  man,  o^ 
the  fiunily  of  a  vjioer.  Fire-arms  hung  up  over  his  head,  and 
one  of  his  ofteers  was  seated  beside  him.  He  continued  smo- 
king out  of  a  large  Persian  pipe,  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and 
from  «tine  to  time  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  he  looked  at  us* 
This  reception  nettled  me.  The  guide,  the  drogman,  and  ih^ 
jaoissaiy>  j^ed  off  their  sandals  at  the  door,  according  to  eus* 
ton  ;  they  advanced  and  kissed  the  skirt  of  the  aga's  robe,  and 
then  went  back  and  seated  themselves  at  the  door. 

The  matter  did  not  pass  off  so  quietly  in  regard  to  me.  t 
waa  completely  armed,  booted,  spurred,  and  had  my  whip  in  my 
hand.  The  slaves  insisted  on  my  leaving  my  boots,  my  whlp^ 
and  my  arma,  at  the  door.  I  ordered  the  drogman  to  tell  them 
that  a  Frenchman  ioHows  Uie  customs  of  his  country  wherever 
he  goes;  and  that  if  ibey  presumed  to  lay  a  finger  upon  me,  I 
w^uld  make  them  repent  their  insolence*  I  advanced  at  a  ^uick 
paMB  into  the  room,  regardless  of  their  cries*  A  i^^ahi  seized 
me  by  the  left  arm,  and  palled  me  forcibly  back.  I  gave  him 
such  a  cut  over  the  face  with  my  whip,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
loose  his  hold.  He  clapped  his  hand  to  the  pistols  which  he  car- 
ried at  his  girdle  ;  but  taking  no  notice  of  his  menace,  I  went 

and  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  the  aga,  whose  aBtoatsbmclflf 

i  e 
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and  terror  H^ere  truly  ludicrous.  I  addressed  him  in  French  :  F 
complained  of  the  insolence  of  his  people  ;  1  declared  it  was  only^ 
out  of  respect  to  him  that  I  had  not  killed  his  janissary  ;  that  he 
ought  to  kiiow  that  the  French  were  the  oldest  and  the  most* 
faituful  eiliics  of  the  Grand  Signor;  that  the  fame  of  their  anna 
was  sufficiently  spread  in  the  £ast>  to  teaeh  people  tù^  respect 
their  hats,  in  like  manner  as  they  honoured  vrithont  fearing  the 
turbans  ;  that  I  bad  drunk  coffee  with  pachas,  wlio  had  treated 
me  like  their  son,  and  that  I  had  not  come  to  Kircagach  to  allow 
a  slave  to  instruct  me  how  to  conduct  myself,  or  to  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  touch  even  the  skirt  of  my  coat. 

The  astonished  aga  listened  as  if  he  had  understood  me  :  the 
drogmnn  interpreted  what  I  had  said,  word  for  word.  He  repli- 
ed, that  he  had  never  seen  a  Frenchman  ;  tliat  he  had  taken  me 
for  a  Frank,  and  would  most  assuredly  do  me  justice  :  He  tiiei» 
ordered  coffee  to  be  brought  (aft  me. 

Nothing  could  be  more  diverting  than  to  observe  the  stopi- 
fied  look,  and  the  lens^tbcned  visage  of  the  slaves,  who  beheld" 
me  in  my  dusty  boots  soated  on  the  divan  by  the  side  of  their 
master.  Tranquility  being  restored,  I  explained  my  errand. 
Having  heard  both  eides,  tlie  aga  gave  such  a  deci^on  as  t  by 
no  means  expected.  He  commanded  the  guide  to  return  me* 
part  of  my  money  ;  but  declared,  that  as  the  horses  were  tired, 
five  men  only  could  not  without  hazard  attempt  a  passage  over 
the  mountains  ;  and  that  consetpiently  I  ought  quietly  to  pursue* 
the, road  to  Constantinople. 

In  this  decree  there  was  a  remarkable  share  of  Turkish 
good-sense,  especially  when  tlie  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
judge  are  taken  into  consideration.  I  told  his  excellency,  that 
his  decision,  though  in  either  respects  very  just,  wa«  faulty  for 
two  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  because  five  men  well  armed 
might  venture  any  where  ;  and  in  the  second,  because  the  guide* 
ought  to  have  made  objections  at  Smyrna,  and  not  to  have  enter- 
ed into  a  contract  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  fulfil.  The 
aga  agreed  that  my  last  remark  was  perfectly  correct  ;  but  that,- 
as  the  hoi*ses  were  fatigued,  and  incapable  of  performing  so  long* 
a  journey,  fate  itself  compelled  me  to  take  another  road. 

It  would  have  bocu  useless  to  struggle  against  fate  :  all  were 
secretly  against  me  ;  the  jutlge,  (he  dtogman,  and  my  janissaiy: 
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^%e  «gpide  would  have  raised  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  the 
•^ouej;  but  he  was  peremptorily  told  that  a  hundred  strokes  ot 
■'the  bastinado  awaited  Mm  at  the  door,  unless  he  returned  part  of 
the  sum  which  he  had  receiv^ed.  He  drew  it  with  great  reluc- 
ti^ce  fi^om  a  little  leather  bag,  and  came  up  and  handed  it  to  jHc^ 
1  took  it,  but  ^ve  it  him  back  again^  reproaching  him  at  the 
gam^  time  with  his  dishonesty  and  duplicity.  Sel&shness  is  the 
great  vice  of  the  Mussulmans,  jmi  liberality  the  virtue  which 
Jthej  hold  in4he  highest  esteem.  My  conduct  appeared  sub- 
lime ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  allah  !,aUqh!  At  my  departure 
I  was  attended  to  the  door  by  all  the  slaves,  and  even  by  the 
spahi  whom  I  had  struck  ;  they  expected  £ome tiling  for  a  IrecUy  as 
they  call  it  I  gjuve  two  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Mussulman  I  had 
beaten;  I  dare  say,  for. that  price  he  would  not  have  made  the 
objections  which  Sancfio  did  to  deliver  the  princess  Dl^inea.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  crew,  Uiey  were  told  from  me,. that  ^  VvenchJ 
man  never  makes  presents,  nor  receives  them.  ^^ 

Such  vraa  the  business  that  cost  me  the  sacrifice  of  Ilio)),  amA 
the  glory  of  Homer.  I  represented  to  myself,  by  way  of  conso- 
lation,  that  J  must  necessarily  pass  Troy  in  the  ship  with  the  pil- 
grims, and  that  I  might  perhaps  prevail  upon  the  captain  to  set 
ine  on  shore.  I  therefore  made  up  my  piind  to  pursue  my  jour- 
ney ^vithout  farther  loss  of  time. 

I  went  to  pay  a  visit  U>  ,the  surgeon;  iie  had  not  once  made 
liis  appearance  in  this  whole  a0air  with  tlie  guide,  either  because 
he  had  no  right  to  support  me,  or  for  fear  of  the  governor.  We 
walked  together  about  the  town,  which  is  large  and  populous. 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  not  before  met  with— young  Gre^  women 
without  veils,  sprightly,  handsome,  courteous,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance, daughters  of  lona.  .It  is  a  angular  circumstance  tliat  Kir* 
cagacb,  so  celebrated  throughout  all  the  ^"jSM^^  ^^^  ^^^  superi- 
ority of  its  cotton,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  toavetler,*  neither 
Js  it  marked  in  any  map.  it  is  one  of  those  toovns  which  the 
'^urks  call  sacred:  it  belongs  to. the  great  mosque  at  Constanti- 

*  M.  de  Choiienl  is  the  only  one  that  ipentApm  its  oamc.  Toame^ort  speaks 
^  a  mountain  called  Kiraagan.  Paul  Lucas,  ,Pooocke,  ChaniUer,  Spon,  Smith, 
and  Dallaway,  say  nothing  concerning  Kircagach.    D'Anville  passes  it  over  in 

silence  :  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  It  in  Peyssgnel's  Memoirs.  If  some  of  the 
numherless  Travels  in  the  East  make  mention  of  this  place,  it  is  in  a  vciy  o^ 

jfioiiçe'iBaDQer,  and  has  totallj  slipped  my  memory. 
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noplê,  aod  the  pachas  are  not  permitted  to  enter  its  waifs,  f 
have  noticed  the  singular  and  excellent  quatitfes  of  its  honey,  in 
speaking  of  that  of  Mount  Hymettus. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Kircagach,  and  pursued  oar 
wl^  towards  Constantinople.  The  road  led  to  the  north,  thronglh 
a  country  planted  with  cotton-trees.  We  climbed  a  hilf,  theii 
descended  into  another  plain,  and  at  half  past  ftye,  we  halted'  for 
the  night  at  the  lean  of  Kelembe.  llils  is  probably  tfie  same 
place  that  Spon  calls  Basculembei,  Toumefort  Baskelambai,  and 
Thevenot  Dgelembé.  The  Turkish  geography  is  very  ob&cnre 
in  the  works  of  travellers,  each  having  followed  the  mode  of 
spelling  suggested  by  his  ear.  It  moreover  requires  infinite  paina 
to  establish  the  concordance  of  ancient  and  modem  names  In 
Anatolia.  In  this  point  D'Anville  himself  is  not  complete  ;  and 
unfortunately  the  chart  of  the  Propontis,  executed  for  M.  de  Choi- 
seul  lays  down  nothing  but  the  coasts  of  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  environs  of  the  town  ;  the  sky  was  cloudy, 
and  the  a!r  cold  as  in  France  :  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  re> 
marked  this  kind  of  atmosphere  in  the  East.  Such  is  the  infiu- 
cnee  of  the  attachment  to  country,  that  I  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in 
contemplating  this  gray  and  gloomy  sky,  instead  of  (hat  pure  and 
serene  atmosphere  which  I  had  so  long  been  enjoying. 

On  the  8th,  at  break  of  day,  wc  turned  out  of  our  quarters, 
and  began  to  climb  a  hilly  tract,  which  would  be  covered  with  an 
admirable  forest  of  oaks,  pines,  phyllereas,  andrachnes^  and  tur* 
pentine-trees,  if  the  Turks  would  suffer  any  thing  to  grow: 
they  set  fire,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  young  plants,  and  mutilate 
the  large  trees  :  there  is  nothing  but  what  these  people  destroy  ; 
they  are  a  real  pest.*  The  villages  in  the  mountains  are  poor  ; 
but  the  animals  of  various  species  are  numerous.  Yon  may  see 
in  the  same  yard,  ffined  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  horses 
asses,  mules,  intetoiixed  with  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Some  wild  bird»,  as  storks  and  larks  live  on  familiar  terms  with 
these  domestic  animals.  Among  Uiese  peaceable  creatui%s  reigns 
the  camel,  the  most  peacefbl  of  them  all. 

We  dined  at  Geujouck  ;  tlicn  continuing  our  route,  we  drank 

*  Toamefort  as»ei-ls  that  the  lurks  bum  these  woods,  to  increase  the  quantitv 
«f  pastnrage  :  but  this  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  as  a  want  of  wood  prevAiU 
throughout  all  Turkev,  and  there  is  already  a  snpersihundAncf  of  psstnn^. 


eofifee  on  the  top  of  the  morartam  of  Zebec,  dnd  blept  at  Chia^ 
Ouse.  TVHiraefert  and  Spon  menttonefl  a  place  upon  this  road, 
called  Courougonlgi.  .ftrifir 

On  the  Otb,  we  crossed  higher  mountains  ^han  thMroyer 
idiich  we  passed  the  preceding  day.  Wheeler  asserts  that  they 
ibrm  the  chain  of  Mount  Timnus.  We  dined  at  Manda  FV^ra, 
called  by  Spon  and  Tournefort,  Mandagoia,  where  some  antique 
columns  are  to  be  seen.  At  this  place  traTellers  commonly  sleep  ; 
but  we  pursued  our  Journey,  and  bafted  at  nine  in  the  evening  at 
the  inn  of  Emir  Cap!,  a  detached  house  in  the  middle  of  a  wood. 
We  had  travelled  ttihrteen  hours.  The  master  of  the  house  had 
just  expired,  and  was  extended  upon  a  mat,  which  was  quickly 
puRed  from  under  him,  for  my  accommodation.  It  was  still  warm, 
and  already  heih  all  the  fHends  of  the  deceased  forsaken  the 
house.  A  kind  of  waiter,  who  alone  was  left,  assured  me  that 
his  master  had  not  died  of  any  contagious  disease  ;  I  therefore 
spread  my  blanket  on  the  mat,  laid  myself  down  and  went  to 
deep.  Others  will  sleep  in  their  turn  on  my  last  bed,  and  will 
think  no  more  of  me  than  I  did  of  the  Turk  who  had  given  me 
his  place. 

On  the  lOtti,  after  a  lide  of  six  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  pretty 
village  of  Souseverlé.  This  is  perhaps  the  Sousurluck  of  The- 
venot,  and  certainly  the  Sousighirii  of  Spon,  and  the  Sousong^li 
of  Tottrnelbrt.  It  Is  situated  at  the  termination  and  on  the  back 
of  the  mountains  which  we  had  just  passed.  About  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  village  runs  a  river,  and  beyond  this  river  extends 
a  beautiful  and  spacious  plain.  This  river  of  Sousonghirii  is  no 
other  flian  the  Granicus  ;  and  this  unknown  plain  is  the  plain  of 
Mysia. 

What  »  then  the  spell  of  glory  ?  A  travellef  comes  to  a  river, 
in  which  he  observes  nothmg<^imiarkabfej  he  is  told  that  the 
name  of  this  ritrer  is  Sousonghirii  :  he  crosses  it  and  pursues  his 
way.  But  should  some  one  perchance  call  out  to  him  :  Tis  the 
OraniciA  ! — ^he  starts,  opens  his  astonished  eyes,  fixes  them  on 
the  river,  as  if  the  water  possessed  a  magic  power,  or  as  if  a  su^ 
pematural  voice  were  to  be  heard  on  its  banks.  We  halted  three 
hours  at  Sousonghirii,  and  I  spent  the  whole  of  that  time  in  con- 
templating the  Oranicus.  It  b  very  narrow;  the  west  bank  is 
«teep  and  rugged  ;  and  its  water^  which  is  bright  and  llmpid,  tawt 
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*"«'  over  a  sandy  bottom.    Tfàs  stream,  ia  the  place  where  I  saw  it 

is  not  more  than  forty  feet  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  deep  ;  but 
in  iflriK  it  rises  and  runs  with  impetuosity..    Jt^ct  us  hear  what 

''  In  Ac  mean  time,  Darlus'd  generals  had  assembled  aji  im- 
xneiiBC  army,  and  had  taken  post  upon  the  banks  of  Gngiicus;  so 
that  Alexander  was  ^nder  the  necessity  of  fighting  there,  to  open 
the  gates  of  Asia.  Many  o[  his  officers  were  apprehensiTe  of  the 
•depth  of  the  river,  and  the  rough  and  uneven  banks  on  the  other 
«ide  ;  and  some  thought  that  a  proper  regard  sliould  be  paid  to  a 
traditionary  usage  with  respect  to  the  time,  lor  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon  never  marched  out  to  war  in  the  month  Dœsius.  Alexan- 
der cured  them  of  this  piece  of  aujierstition,  by  ordering  that 
month  to  be  called  *  the  second  Artemisius.'  And  when  Parme- 
uio  objected  to  his  attempting  a  passage  so  late  in  the  day,  he 
replied:  /^  The  Hellespont  would  blusb,  if  after  having  passed  it, 
lie  should  be  afraid  of  the  Granicus."  At  the  same  time,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  .stream  with  thirteen  troops  of  horse  ;  and 
AS  he  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  enepy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  tlie 
steep  banks  which  were  lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and  the 
rapidity  of  tlie  river,  wliich  often  bore  him  down  or  covered  h^m 
with  its  waves,  his  motions  seemed  rather  the  effects  of  madness 
than  sound  sense.  He  held  on,  however,  till  by  astonishing  ef- 
forts he  gained  the  opposite  banks,  which  the  mud  rendered  ex- 
tremely slippery  and  dangerous.  When  he  was  there,  he  wah 
forced  to  stand  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  hand  to  hand,  and 
with  much  confusion  on  his, part,  because  they  attacked  his  men 
as  fast  as  they  came  over,  before  he  had  time  to  form  them.  For 
the  Persian  troops  charging  with  loud  shouts,  and  with  horse 
against  horse,  made  good  use  >of  their  spears,  and  ^hen  tl^ose 
were  broken,  of  their  swords. 

"  Numbers  pressed  hacd  upon  Alexander,  because  he  wa^ 
^asy  to  be  distinguished  both  by  his  buckler  and  his  crest,  on 
f}ach  side  of  which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plume  of  white  fea- 
thers.  His  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  javelin  at  the  joint  ;  but  he 
escaped  unhurt.  After  this  Rhœsaces  and  Spithridates,  two  oflS* 
*^ers  of  high  distinction,  attacked  him  jointly.  The  latter  he 
avoided  with  great  address,  and  received  the  former  with  each  a 
ftlroke  of  bis  «pear,  Tipon  his  breast-plate,  that  it  broke  in  piece». 
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tt&  then  dretr  his  sword  to  despateh  him  ;  but  his  adyersaiy  still 
maintaiiied  the  eombat  In  the  mean  time  Spitbridates  came  up 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  raising  himself  on  his  horse  gare  him  a 
Mow  with  his  battle-axe,  which  cut  off  his  crest  with  one  side  of 
the  plame«  Nay,  the  force  at  it  was  such,  that  the  helmet  could 
hardly  resist  it:  it  even  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates  was 
about  to  repeat  his  stroke,  when  the  celebrated  Ctitas  prevented 
him,  by  running  him  through  the  body  with  his  spear.  At  tiie 
same  time^  Alexander  with  his  sword  brought  Rœsaces  to  tha 
ground. 

**  While  the  cavalry  was  thus  furiously  and  critically  engaged^ 
aie  Macedonian  phalanx  passed  the  river,  and  then  the  infantry 
likewise  engaged.  The  enemy  ma<le  no  considerable  or  long  re- 
sistance^  but  soon  turned  their  backs  and  fled  ;  all  but  the  Gre^ 
cian  mercenaries,  who  forming  upon  an  eminence,  desired  Alex- 
ander to  pre  his  word  of  honour  that  they  should  be  sparecF. 
But  that  prince  influenced  rather  by  his  passion  than  by  his  resr 
eon,  instead  of  givuig  them  quarter  advanced  to  attack  them» 
and  was  so  warmly  received  that  he  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  It  was  not  however,  the  famous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dis- 
pute, more  af  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded ,  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  battle;  for  here  they  had  to  do  with  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  who  fought  with  a  courage  heightened  by 
despair.  * 

''  The  barbarians,  we  are  told,  lost  m  this  battle  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  ;  whereas  Alexander  had 
only  thirty-four  men  killed,  nine  of  which  were  infantry.  Ta 
do  honour  to  their  memory,  he  erected  to  each  of  them  a  statue 
in  brass,  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus.  And  that  the  Greeks 
might  have  their  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  he  distributed 
among  them  presents  out  of  the  spoil  ;  to  the  Athemans  in  par- 
ticular, he  sent  three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  rest  of  the 
spoils  he  put  this  pompous  inscription  :  '  Won  by  Alexander  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  (excepting  the  Lacedœmonianfr) 
from  the  barbarians  in  Asia." 

It  is  one  single  individual,  then,  who  thus  immortalizes  a  little 
river  in  a  desert  !  Here  falls  an  immense  empire,  and  here  rise^ 
an  empire  still  more  immense;  the  Indian  Ocean  hears  the 
lall  of  the  throne  that  is  overturned  near  the  shw**»  of  the  frf^ 
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ptm^;  ike  fiaofea  bebMB  the  affprofMsb  of  the  leopaid  with 
toir  wwgs/  wUeh  tmtfiplied  oo  the  huk»  of  tàe  OfwcttSî 
Sik^tom  whîeh  the  kins  fouat  ia  the  s^teodour  ef  his  p»wer» 
opens  her  gates  to  admit  a  new  master;  Tyre,  the  qoeeii  of 
daps,  is  humbled,  aad  her  rirai  springs  ap  out  of  the  sands  of  Al- 
exandria. 

Alexander  was  goiltjr  of  crimes  :  he  was  «laaMe  fo  vrittntaad 
Itoe  Moxiealian  of  his  success;  but  by  wliat  magnanimity  did  èe 
Mt  atone  fertheerrorsefhistife  !  faftscrn&es  were  always expialed 
by  his  tears  :  with  Alexander  eyery  thing  came  from  the  heait 
He  began  and  ter mloeied  his  career  with  two  anUune  eiq^isions. 
On  bis  departure  to  mdi:e  war  upon  Darius,  he  ATkM  his  da- 
asimoAs  among  his  officers.  ^'Wimt  then  do  yioa  reserve  for 
yanrself  ?  cried  they  in  astonishment.  ^^Hope,"  was  his  repfy'. 
*'  To  whom  do  you  leave  the  enqfure  V*  said  these  same  oi&ears 
to  him  whea  expiring^  ^  To  Ibe  most  worthy,''  said  he.  Place 
Jbetween  ihese  two  expreseions,  the  conquest  of  the  woHd,  achiev- 
ed with  thirty^fire  thousand  men,  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  you 
9mi  adsEdt  that  if  ever  man  resembled  a  god  among  men,  it  was 
Alexander.  His  premature  écBÛi  adds  someâiiDg  divine  to  his 
memory,  for  we  behold  him  ever  fsdr,  young,  and  triumphanf^ 
witlmut  any  of  those  corporeal  infirmities,  withont  any  of  (hose 
reverses  of  fortune  that  age  and  time  are  sure  to  bring.  TIds  di' 
vinity  vanishes,  and  mortals  are  unable  to  support  thè^  weight  of 
liis  woric.  "His  kingdom,"  says  ilie  prophet,  "  shall  be  divided 
toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.''* 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Sousonghirii,  crossed  ate  Grani- 
cusy  an<l  advanced  into  the  piain  of  Mikalicie,  winch  belonged 
to  the  Mjsia  of  the  ancients.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  Tehu- 
titai,  whkh  may  perhaps  be  the  Squetlcui  of  Toumefort.  The  kan 
being  full  of  travellers,  we  took  up  our  quarters  under  some 
spreading  wifiows,  planted  in  quincunx  order. 

On  tiie  1 1th  we  set  out  at  day-bieak,  and  leaving  the  road  to 
Bursa  on  the  right,  we  continued  our  route  tiirough  a  plain  cov- 
ered witli  rushes,  in  which  I  observed  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
At  nine  in  the  morning  we  reached  Mikalitza,  a  large,  dull,  dila- 
pidated Totkish  town,  seated  on  a  river,  to  which  rt  gives  its  name. 
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t  kaow  not  whether  this  river  be  not  the  same  that  issues  from 
li^e  AbouiUa:  so  much,  however,  ia  certain,  that  a  lake  is  to  be 
Men  at  a  distance  in  the  plain*  In  this  case,  the  river  Mikalitza 
mnst  be  the  Rhyndacus,  formerly  the  Lycus,  which  took  its  rise 
In  the  Stagnum  Artynia  :  a  conjecture  which  is  strengthened  by 
its  having  at  its  mouth  the  little  island  (BesbicosjTmentioned  by 
the  ancients.  The  town  of  Mikalitza  is  not  far  from  the  Lopadion 
of  Nicetas,  which  is  the  Loupadi  of  Spon,  the  Lopadi,  Loubat, 
and  Ouloubat  of  Tournefort  Nothing  is  more  tiresome  for  a  tra- 
▼elter.  than  this  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  places  ;  and  if  in 
regard  to  this  point  I  have  committed  ahnost  inevitable  errors,  t 
request  the  reader  to  recollect,  that  men  of  superior  abilities  have 
themselves  fallen  into  mistakes. 

We  left  Mikalitza  at  noon,  and  advanced  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  towards  tlie  high  lands,  forming  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  the  ancient  Propontls.  On  my  right,  I  perceived  su- 
perb plains,  an  extensive  lake,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  chain  of 
Olympus  :  all  tliis  country  is  magnificent.  After  riding  an  hour»- 
we  crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  came  to  the  pas% 
of  the  heigths  which  lay  before  us.  Here  we  found  the  port  of 
Mikalitza.  I  dismissed  my  scoundrel  of  a  guide,  and  took  my 
passage  in  a  Turkish  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Constantinople. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  began  to  fall  down  the  river  :  the 
port  of  Mikalitza  being  sixteen  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  river 
bad  here  increased  to  nearly  the  size  of  the  Seine  ;  it  flowed  be- 
tween verdant  hills  whose  foot  is  washed  by  the  current.  The 
antique  form  of  our  galley,  the  oriental  costume  of  the  passen- 
gers, the  five  half-naked  sailors  towing  us  along  with  a  rope,  the 
beauty  of  the  river,  and  the  solitude  of  the  banks,  rendered  this 
trip  ]ncturesque  and  agreeable. 

As  we  approached  the  sea,  the  river  behind  us  formed  a  long 
canal,  at  the  end  of  which  we  perceived  the  heigths  tliat  we  had 
passed  between  ;  their  slopes  were  tinged  by  a  setting  sun  not  visi- 
ble to  us*  Swans  were  sailing  before  us,  and  herons  were  repair- 
ing to  land  to  seek  their  accustomed  retreat.  Tlie  whole  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  rivers  and  scenery  of  America,  when,  at 
night,  I  left  my  bark  canoe,  and  kindled  a  fire  on  an  unknown 
shore.     All  at  once^  tlie  hills  between  which  we  were  windings 

tailing  back  to  the  right  and  left,  the  sea  opened  upon  oir  view. 
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From  tlie  foot  of  tiie  two  pfomontories  extended  ft  low  traiet,  half 
under  water,  formed  by  the  aUuvioiis  matters  depoeited  by  aie 
river.  We  moored  our  vessel  close  to  tbk  manby  spot,  neer  • 
hut,  the  last  kan  of  Anatolia. 

On  the  12th,  at  four  in  the  mormng,  we  weighed  iMOMshor  wifii 
a  light  favour&le  breeze,  and  in  leas  tbmi  half  an  hour  we  eleared 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  1%e  scene  is  worthy  of  being  described*' 
Aurora  dawned  on  our  right  behind  the  high  lands  of  the  conii* 
nent  ;  on  oiu-  left  extended  the  sea  of  Maimora  ;  ahead  of  us  ap* 
peared  an  island  ;  the  eastern  skj  of  a  deep  red,  grew  paler  as 
tile  light  increased  ;  the  morning  star  sparkled  in  this  empurpled 
radiance  ;  and  below  that  beautiful  star,  the  crescent  of  the  mooB 
was  scarcely  discernible,  like  the  faint  traces  of  tlie  most  delicate 
pencil.  One  of  the  ancients  would  have  said  that  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Aurora,  had  met  to  announce  to  him  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
gods.  This  picture  changed  whilst  I  contemplated  it  ;  green  and 
roseate  rays  proceeding  from  one  common  centre,  soon  shot  from 
the  east  to  the  zenith  ;  these  colours  died  away,  revived  and  wer^ 
again  extinguished,  till  the  sun  appearing  on  the  horizon,  melted 
all  the  tints  of  the  atmosphere  into  one  universi^l  white  slightly 
^ged  with  a  golden  glow. 

We  steered  northward,  leaving  the  coasts  of  Anatolia  on  our 
Hght  ;  the  wind  lulled  an  hour  after  sunrise  and  we  took  to  our 
oars.  The  calm  continued  (he  whole  day.  The  sunset  was  cold, 
red,  and  unattended  with  any  accidents  of  light;  the  opposite 
horizon  was  greyish,  the  sea  of  a  lead-colour,  and  without  birds  ; 
the  distant  coasts  appeared  of  an  azure  hue,  but  had  no  brilliancy  ; 
tlie  twilight  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  was  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded by  night.  At  nine  o'clock  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
east,  and  we  proceeded  at  a  briâk  rate.  On  the  18th,  at  the  re- 
turn of  dawn,  we  found  our^dve»  near  the  coast  of  Europe,  of 
Port  St.  Stephen  ;  this  coast  was  low  and  naked.  It  was  two 
months,  to  tlie  very  day  and  hour,  since  I  hîft  the  eapital  of  civilir 
zed  nations,  and  I  was  now  going  to  enter  tlie  capita]  of  barbarous 
nations.  How  much  I  had  Been  in  tliis  short  space  of  time  !  How 
much  older  had  I  growi*  in  tliese  two  months  !  At  half  an  hour 
after  six  we  passed  the  powder  mill,  a  long  white  building  in  the 
Italian  style.  Behind  this  edifice,  extended  the  land  of  Europe, 
which  appeared  flat  and  uniform.   Village?,  who=^o  situation  was 
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marked  hy  trees,  were  scattered  here  and  there.  Above  the  point 
of  this  land  whieh  foimed  a  semi-circiilar  eurre  before  us,  we 
Aacemed  some  of  the  minarets  of  Conslantmople, 

At  eight  o'clock,  a  galley-boat  came  along-side  of  ns.  As  we 
were  almost  becalmed,  I  quitted  the  felucea,  and  went  with  iay 
people  into  the  boat  We  kept  close  under  point  Buropa,  on 
vddch  now  stands  the  castie  of  (he  SeTen  Towers,  an  old  Gothle 
fortress  now  failli^  to  ruin.  Constantinople,  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  in  particular,  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  :  the  cypresses 
and  the  minarets,  which  I  perceived  through  the  vapour,  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  leafless  forest  As  we  approached  the  point 
of  the  Seraglio,  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  north,  and  as  if  by 
the  waving  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  mist  was  swept  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  picture,  and  I  found  myself  all  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  the  palaces  of  the  Commander  of  the  FsdÛifui.  Before 
me  the  channel  of  the  Black  Sea,  meandered  like  a  majestie 
river  between  charming  hills  :  on  my  right  I  had  the  coast  of 
Asia  and  the  city  of  Scutari  ;  that  of  Europe  lay  on  my  left» 
forming,  as  it  receded,  a  capacious  bay  full  of  large  sMps  at  an* 
chor,  and  innumerable  small  vessels  traversing  it  in  every  dûec- 
tion.  'Hds  bay,  bounded  by  two  hills,  presented  a  view  of  Con* 
Btantinople  and  Galata  ;  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  immense  extent  of  these  three  cities  of  Galata,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Scutari,  with  their  buildings  rising  in  stages  one  above 
imother;  the  cypresses,  the  minarets,  the  masts  of  ships  inter- 
mingled on  every  side  ;  the  verdure  of  the  trees  ;  the  colours  of 
the  houses  white  and  red  ;  the  sea  spreading  its  blue  expanse 
below  these  objects  and  the  sky  its  asure  canopy  above,  alto- 
gether formed  a  picture,  tluit  filled  me  with  admiration.  It  must 
indeed  be  allowed  that  those  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration,  who 
assert  that  Constantinople  exhibits  a  view  superior  in  beauty  to 
any  in  the  world.* 

We  landed  at  Galata.  I  immediately  remarked  the  bustle  on 
the  quays,  and  the  throng  of  porters,  merchants,  and  seamen,  the 
latter  announcing  by  the  different  colour  of  their  complexions,  by 
the  diversity  of  their  languages,  and  of  their  dress,  by  tlieir  robes, 
their  hats^  &eir  caps,  their  turbans,  that  they  had  come  from 

*  l'or  my  ^rt»  howeTer,  I  prefer  the  toy  of  Niplea, 
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er^y  part  ot  Europe  and  Asia  to  inhabit  this  frontier  of  twc^ 
worlds.  The  almost  total  absence  of  w(mien,  the  want  of  wheel 
carriages,  and  the  moUUude  of  dogs  without  masters,  were  the 
three  distlnguishmg  characteristics  that  first  struck  me  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  extraordinary  city.  As  scarcely  any  person  walks 
abroad  but  in  slippers,  as  there  is  no  nunbling  of  coaches  and 
carts,  as  th^e  are  no  bells  and  scarcely  any  trades  that  require 
Ihe  aid  of  the  hammer,  a  continual  silence  prevails.  Tou  see 
around  you  a  mute  crowd  of  individuals,  seemingly  desirous  of 
passing  unperceived,  as  if  solicitous  to  escape  tlie  observation  ot 
a  master.  Tou  are  continually  meeting  with  a  bazar  and  a  ce- 
metery, as  if  the  l^urks  were  bom  onfy  to  buy,  to  sell,  and  to 
die.  The  cemeteries,  without  walls,  and  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets  are  magnificent  groves  of  cypresses;  the  doves 
build  their  nests  in  these  trees  and  share  ihe  peace  of  the  dead. 
Here  and  there  you  perceive  antique  structures  harmonizing 
neither  with  the  modem  inhabitants,  nor  with  the  new  edifices* 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  :  you  would  almost  ima^ne  that 
they  had  been  transported  into  this  oriental  city  by  the  effect  of 
enchantment  No  sign  of  joy,  no  appearance  of  comfort  meets  . 
your  eye«  What  you  see  is  not  a  people,  but  a  herd  tended  by 
an  iman  and  slaughtered  by  a  janissary'.  Here  is  no  pleasure  but  . 
sensual  indulgence,  no  punishment  but  death.  The  dull  tones  of 
a  mandoline  sometimes  issue  from  the  extremity  of  a  coffee- 
room,  and  you  perceive  the  children  of  infamy  performing  int' 
modest  dances  before  a  kind  of  apes  seated  around  small  circular 
tables.  Amidst  prisons  and  bagnios  rises  t  seraglio,  the  capitol  of 
alavtiy:  'tis  here  that  a  consecrated  keeper  carefully  preserves 
the  germs  of  pestilence  and  the  primitive  laws  of  tyranny.  Pallid 
Votaries  are  incessantly  hovering  about  this  temple,  and  thronging 
to  offer  their  heads  to  the  idol.  Hurried  on  by  a  fatal  power^  , 
nothing  can  divert  them  from  this  sacrifice.  The  eyes  of  the  des- 
pot attraek  the  slaves,  as  the  looks  of  the  serpent  are  said  to  fas- 
cinate the  birds  on  which  he  preys. 

There  are  so  many  accounts  of  Constantinople,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  in  me  to  pretend  to  give  a  description  of  that  city. 
The  reader  may,  therefore,  consult  Stephen  of  Byzantium  ;  Gylli 
de  Topographia  Constantinopoleos  ;  Ducange's  Con^tanlinopolia 
Chn$Hana;  Porter's  observations  on  tht  Rdigiwiy  SfC,  of  the 
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TSxrka  ;  Mdmdgea  d'Ohsson'a  Tahkau  de  PEinpîre  OHoman  ; 
Baliaway^ii  Ineieni  and  Modem  CcnêUmUntupU  ;  Paul  Litoaa  ; 
ThereiMt  :  Toiimefort  ;  laatlf ,  the  Vayt:^  pittoresque  de  Cotulan' 
Hn»pk  et  de»  Rtoee  du  Bosphore  ;  the  fcagmeats  published  by  M. 
Bsmenard,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  several  iDDf  at  Fera  which  resemble  those  of  the 
odier  cities  of  Europe  ;  to  one  of  these  ixms  I  was  coiiducted  bf 
the  porters,  who  officiously  seized  my  baggage.  I  then  repaired 
to  the  French  paiace.  1  had  the  honoar'of  seeing  at  Paris 
general  Sebastiani,  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Porte  :  he  in- 
sisted on  ray  dining  every  day  at  his  table  :  and  it  was  only  on 
my  eafnest  solicitation,  that  he  permitted  me  to  remain  at  my  inn- . 
By  his  directions,  the  Messrs.  Franchini,  the  chief  drogmans  to 
the  embassy,  procured  the  firmans  necessary  for  my  voyage  to 
Jérusalem,  which  the  ambassador  accompanied  with  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  superior  of  the  religious  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to 
our  consuls  in  Egypt,  and  in  Syria.  Fearing  lest  I  should  run  short 
of  money,  he  gave  me  permission  to  draw  bills  upon  him  at  sight 
whenever  I  might  have  occasion  ;  and  adding  to  these  important 
services  the  attentions  of  politeness^  he  condescended  to  show  me 
Constantinople  himself,  and  to  conduct  me  to  the  most  remarka- 
ble structures.  His  aids-de-eamp  and  the  whole  legation  showed 
me  so  many  civilities  that  I  was  absolutely  put  to  the  blush  ; 
fmd  I  deem  it  my  énty  to  express  in  this  place  my  imfeigned 
gratitude  to  those  gentlemen. 

I  know  not  how  to  speak  of  anoôier  person  whom  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  the  first  Her  extreme  kindness  was  accom- 
panied with  a  moving  and  pefisive  grace,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
presentiment  of  what  was  to  follow  :  she  was  nevertheless  happy, 
and  a  particular  circumstance  heighthcned  her  felicity.  I  my- 
self shared  that  joy  which  was  so  soon  to  be  converted  into 
mourning.  When  I  left  Constantinople  Madame  Sebastiani  was 
jn  bloom  .of  health,  hope,  and  youth  ;  and  before  my  eyes  again 
beheld  our  country,  she  was  incapable  of  hearing  the  expression 
af  my  gratitude  : 

Trojâ  infeiiee  sepultnm 
Detinet  extremo  terra  aliéna  solo. 

At  this  very  time  a  deputation  from  the  fathers  of  the  Holy 

f^and  happened  to  be  at  Constantinople.    Tliey  had  repaired  tbi" 
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A«r  to  eUm  <te  protActkni  of  &e  makUÊBû»  agndnt  Ite  tylaa- 
ogr  of  Hie  goT^isor  of  Jerusalem.  The  fethen  Annislied  hm 
iriâi  letters  of  reeonminiMioii  tat  Jaftu  B j  «iM>41ier  piece  eC 
g0od  fortae,  tlie  t^aml  euryU^g  ik»  Gieek  pSgtIiBB  to  Bjrriâ 
was  just  niady  to  depart.  8he  lay  in  the  road  and  was  to  jhoI 
wiÉh  the  first  fidr  wind  :  so  tim^  had  n^  ihtenQoD  of  esptovfng 
the  piahi  of  Ttoy  beea  aeconipiished,  I  should  hate  bisen  too 
late  for  the  yoyage  to  PAlestUie*  Tb»  hergaaa  «as  boob  coa^ 
«laded  with  the  captpin,  and  the  ambassador  sent  on  board  for 
me  a  snpply  of  the  most  ddicato  proTislons,  fie  gave  me  a 
Oreek,  nanned  John,  a  serrant  of  the  Messrs,  Franchini,  for  my 
{nterpretor*  Load9|l  whh  kindness  and  good  wishes,  I  w^t  on 
flie  18th  of  B^tember,  at  noon,  on  board  of  the  ship  of  the  pil* 
{rims. 

I  most  confess,  that  if  I  was  sorry  to  quit  those  from  whoM 
J  had  received  such  extraordinary  attention  and  eivUify,  I 
was  nevertheless  vety  glad  to  leave  Constantinople.  Tlie  fed* 
fngs  i|rii{eh,  in  8{nte  of  yon,  will  obtrude  themselves  in  that  cit^) 
spoil  all  itB  beauty.  When  you  reflect  that  these  regions  were 
fbrmeriy  inhabited  but  by  Greeks  of  ttie  Eastern  Emf^ie,  end 
that  they  are  now  possessed  by  Turks,  you  are  shoeked  at  the 
contrast  between  the  people  and  the  countiy  ;  you  think  that 
^aves  so  base,  and  tyrants  so  cmel  Ought  never  to  have  dis* 
honoured  such  magnificent  abodes.  I  had  arrived  at  Goastaati* 
liople  on  the  very  day  of  a  revolution  :  the  rebels  of  |i(»nélîa  bad 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  Obliged  to  bend  to  the  storm» 
Bf^un  had  exiled  and  disnussed  the  ministers  obnoxious  to  th^ 
janissaries.  It  w^  expected  every  Inoment  that  the  discharge  of 
^cannon  would  announce  the  execu^on  of  the  proscribed.  When 
I  conteniplated  ^he  trees  and  the  palaces  of  the  seniglio,  I  could 
not  suppr^ras  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  ruler  of  this  vast 
empire.'*^  Oh  t  how  wretohed  are  despots  amidst  their  prosper 
rity,  how  Weak  amidst  their  power!  How  are  they  to  be  pitied 
trho  wring  floods  of  tears  from  so  many  of  their  fellow  crea- 
.  tnres,  without  being  sure  that  it  mil  not  come  toiKheir  turn  to 
weep  without  b^ing  able  to  eaj/oy  the  slumbers  of  which  thejr 
deprive  the  unfortunate  !    • 

f  Tlie  U{J)iSBI»j  ep^  (f  Selim  )i»  but  too  veil  jasfi^ed  this  pUj- 


Sty  Midence  at  GonstaBliiiople  was  ^Bngreeatdea  I  take 
^li|^  in  Titdting  saeh  places  only  as  are  embellished  by  Tirtoea 
4ir  by  flie  arts;  and  in  this  eoiintiy  of  the  Pfaocases  and  the  Ba* 
jaiels  i  fomd  ndther.  My  Mshes  were  soon  ftilflUed,  for  we 
wel^^bed  anclior  on  the  very  day  of  my  embarkation  >  at  four  in 
tiie  aftiiWMm.  We  lioistèd  onr  sail  to  die  ooith  wind  and 
steered  tdwwrds  Jerasalem  under  the  banner  of  the  ciess^  wUcb 
waved  al  the  masMiead  of  ortr  ▼esseir 
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W&  had  on  board  neu*  two  hundred  passengers,  men,  women 
and  children;  the  like  number  of  mats  were  seen  ranged  in 
order  on  either  side  of  the  ship  between  decks.  A  slip  of  paper» 
pasted  above  each  mat  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor.  Each  of  tlic  piigrime  had  suspended  hk  staff,  his  chap- 
let,  and  a  small  cross  over  his  pillow.  The  captain's  cabin  wa» 
occupied  by  tiie  papas  who  were  tlie  conductors  of  the  compaaj. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  cabin,  two  antichambers  had  been  con- 
trived :  in  one  of  these  dark  holes,  about  six  feet  square,  I  had 
(he  honour  to  lodge  with  my  two  servants  >>  and  the  apartment 
opposite  to  mine  was  occupied  by  a  famHy.  In  this  kind  of  re- 
pubUc  each  lived  as  he  pleased  :  the  women  nursed  their  children^ 
the  men  smoked,  or  dressed  their  dinners,  and  the  papas  speni 
their  thne  in  conversation.  On  all  sides  were  heard  the  soumk  of 
mandolines,  violins,  and  lyres  :  some  sung,  others  danced,  laughed, 
or  prayed.  Joy  was  imprinted  on  every  face  ;  Jerusalem  !  said 
they  to  me,  pointing  to  the  south,  and  I  replied,  Jerusalem  f  In 
short,  but  for  fear,  we  should  have  been  the  happiest  creatures  in 
the  world  ;  but  at  the  least  gust  of  wind  the  seamen  fuiied  the 
sails,  and  the  pilgrims  ejaculated  :  Chriatos  !  Kyric  eleison.  The 
gale  subsided,  and  we  regained  our  courage.. 

For  the  rest,  I  observed  none  of  those  irregularities  that  ar« 
^oken  of  by  some  travellers.  We  were,  on  the  contrary,  Tery 
modest  and  well  behaved.  The  very  evening  of  our  departura 
two  papas  read  prayers,  which  were  attended  by  all  the  pilgrims 
with  great  devotion.  They  blessed  the  vessel  ;  a 'ceremony  that 
was  repeated  with  every  gale.  Hie  sin^g  of  the  Greek  church 
is  melodious  enough,  but  has  very  little  gravity.  One  singu- 
larity which  I  remarked  was  this  :  a  boy  began  the  verse  of  a 
ptalmi&a  Ugh  ttae^  a«4  thi|»  proceeded  on  one  single  i^ote,. 
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WWI0  a  {mpw  chanted  the  same  verse  on  a  different  note,  beg;in- 
ftBig  when  the  boy  bad  more  than  half  finished.  They-  have  am 
admirable  Greek  Kyrie  eleison  :  it  is  but  one  note  kept  up  by  dif- 
ferent voices,  some  bass,  other  treble,  exeeuting,  adanie  and 
tnetizatoce^  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third.  The  solemn  and 
majestic  effect  of  this  Kyrie  is  surprising.  It  is  doubtless  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  stn^ng  of  the  primitive  chiireh.  I  suspect  that 
the  other  psahaody  is  that  modern  method  introduced  into  the 
Greek  ritual  about  the  fourth  century,  and  which  St.  Augustine 
had  such  ample  reason  to  censure. 

TBie  very  day  after  our  departure,  my  fever  returned  with 
great  violence,  and  confined  me  to  my  mat.  We  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  rate  through  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  ancient  Propontis  ;  and 
passed  the  peninsula  of  Cysic.ns,  the  mouth  of  JSgos  fotamost 
and  the  promontories  of  Sestos  and  Abydos.  Neither  Alexan* 
der  and  his  army,  Xerxes  and  his  fleet,  the  Athenians  atid  Spar- 
tans, nor  Nero  and  Leander  could  drive  anray  the  head-ach 
trhich  distracted  me  ;  but  when  I  was  told  at  six  in  the  momtng 
of  the  2l8t  of  September,  that  we  were  just  going  to  double  tha 
castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  fever  was  dispelled  by  the  recol- 
lections of  Troy..  I  crawled  upon  deck  ;  the  first  object  that 
met  my  eye  was  a  lofty  promontory  crowned  with  mne  mills: 
this  was  Cape  Sigeum.  At  the  foot  of  the  cape  I  distinguished 
two  tumuli,  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  PatPochis.  The  mouth  of 
the  Simois  was  on  the  left  of  the  new  castle  of  Asia  ;  still  farther 
astern  of  us  appeared  Cape  Rhœtus  and  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  In  the 
distance  rose  the  chain  of  mount  Ida,  the  declivities  of  whicb^ 
iFiewed  from  the  point  where  I. was,  appeared  gentle,  and  of  an 
harmonious  colour  ;  and  Tenedos  was  ahead  of  us. 

My  eye  expatiated  over  this  picture,  and  invohintarily  returor 
•té  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles.    I  repeated  these  verses  of  the  poet  : 

XtvAfiiir  'AgyûûÊf  7t{or  «^{ATo;  Àt^n*TdCtt9 
^ùif  h  fvf  yryda^t  »ttt  ii  /utT«ri0-3-*v  U-otvut. 

Odyss.  lib.  24. 

^  The  armj  of  the  warnke  Greeks  erects  on  the  shore  a  vast  and  admirable 
-nomnnenty  which  is  pereeived  afar  off  hy  those  vho  pass  it  on  the  sed)  and  viQ 
attract  the  aetiee  sf  present  and  fatnrc  generations." 
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The  pyrauiicb  of  tke  Egyptian  monaroht  are  itwiig;iifiomf 
compared  with  the  gloiy  of  that  tomb  of  toff»  which  Banner  BWg 
aod  Alexander  made  the  cireuit  of. 

I  experieoced  on  this  oecaaioa  a  remarkable  efieot  o£  tUm 
power  of  the  feelings  and  the  influence  of  the  soitl  Of  er  the  b^^  ; 
I  had  gone  upon  deck  with  the  fever  ;  but  my  head-aeh  suddeiilgr 
I  left  me  ;  I  recovered  my  strength,  and  what  is  slitt  more  estrar 
/  ordinary,  all  the  energies  of  my  mind-  Twentp^nr  honfs  after- 
Î  wards,  it  is  true,  the  fever  had  returned. 

I  had  no  reason  to  reproach  myaelf  ;  I  did  intend,  in  my  pro-- 
g^ess  through  Anatolia,  to  visit  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  the  reader 
has  seen  how  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  design  :  I  thea 
proposed  to  land  there  as  1  passed,  and  the  captun  of  the  shif» 
obstinately  refused  to  set  me  on  shore,  thou^  he  had  engaged 
to  do  so  by  our  contract  These  crosses  at  first  occasioned  me 
a  good  deal  of  vexation,  but  at  present  I.  make  myself  easy  iM 
the  sublet  I  have  been  wofully  disappointed  in  Oreece,  and  the 
same  fortune  perhaps  awaited  me  at  Troy.  I  have  at  least  retai»^ 
ed  all  my  ittu^ons  respecda^  ^e  Simois,  and  n^ireover  had  tbm 
good  fortune  to  salute  the  sacred  soil,  to  behold  the  waves  ibtt 
bathe  it,  and  the  sun  by  which  it  is  iUmninated» 

1  am  astonished  (hat  travellers  who  treat  of  the  pk»  of  Troj 
should  almost  always  overlook  the  circumstanoes  of  the  Enieid 
Troy  is  nevertheless  the  glory  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  that  of  BhnncE. 
It  is  a  rare  destiny  four  a  country  to  have  inspired  the  finest  strains 
of  the  two  greatest  poets  in  the  world.  While  the  coast  of  llloii 
receded  from  my  view,  I  strove  to  recollect  the  v«rse8  which  ao 
admirably  describe  the  Gr0ciRn  fleet,  leaving  'jTenedos,  and 
vancing  per  sUetitia  lunce,  to  these  solitary  chores,  which 
auccessively  presented  to  my  view.  Horrid  shrieks  soon  succeed- 
ed the  silence  of  night,  and  the  flames  of  Priam's  palace  reddiii' 
ed  that  sea  whidi  our  vessel  was  peaceably  ploughing. 

The  Muse  of  Euripides  also  seizing  this  mournful  subject,  pro- 
longed the  scenes  of  sorrow  on  these  tragic  shores. 

Choru*.  Hecul>A,  aeest  thou  Andromaehe  ftdvsnomg  Bented  is  s  foreign  oari 
Her  son  the  soo  of  Heotor,  tlie  yoang  Astvanax  follow»  s  the  maternal  boaom, 

Hecuba.  O  unfortunate  n'oman,  whither  vilt  thott  he  carried^  surrounded  vith 
tlcctor*s  arms  and  the  spoils  of  Fhrijgîfu 

Andromache,  O  grief. 
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Mtaliîldwii! 

Andromache.  Wretched  vomtn  ! 

Mecuàa.  And  my  cbUdren. 

Andromache,  Asoftt  me  my  husband  ! 

Heevàa.  Ah  !  come  Uiôa  icourge  of  Greece  !  ThoQ  first  of  my  children  !  Restera 
to  Pmi»  m  the  shades,  her  who  on  earth  vas  so  tenderly  attached  to  him. 

Ch9nt9,  What  else  is  left  us  but  our  sorrows,  and  the  tears  which  we  shed  apon 
these  ruins.  Woes  have  suoeeeded  woes^— -Troy  is  bowed  down  by  the  yoke  of 
sIsTery. 

Secuha,  Alas  \  Che  palace  where  I  became  to  mother  is  fallen  ! 

Cha/ftu.  O  my  chUdreD,  your  country  is  tnmlformed  into  a  desert  !* 

While  I  was  engaged  with  the  sorrows  of  Hecuba,  thç  descen- 
dants of  the  Greeks  on  board  our  ship,  still  seemed  to  rejoiee 
over  the  death  of  Priam.  Two  sailors  struck:  up  a  dance  on 
deck,  accompanied  by  a  lyre^d  tambourine  ;  they  performed  a 
kind  of  pantomime.  Sometimes  they  raised  their  hands  towards  • 
heaven  ;  at  other?  -they  would  drop  one  arm  by  their  side,  ex- 
tending the  other  like  an  orator  making  a  speech,  and  afterwards 
Iftjing  it  on  the  heart,  the  brow,  and  the  eyes.  All  these  actions 
WiBre  intermin^ed  with  attitudes  more  or  less  ludicrous,  with- 
out any  decisive  character,  and  very  much  resembling  the  con- 
tortions of  the  savages.  On  the  subject  of  the  dances  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  the  reader  may  consult  the  letters  of  M.  Guys 
and  Madame  Chenierr  This  pantomime  was  followed  by  a  ron- 
do, in  which  the  performers,  passing  and  repassing  at  different 
points,  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  subjects  of  those  basso  re- 
lievos which  represent  antique  dances.  Fortunately  the  shadow 
of  the  sails  prevented  my  having  a  distinct  view  of  the  faces  and 
dress  of  the  actors,  so  that  my  imagination  was  at  liberty  U>  trans- 
form our  dir^  sulon  into  shepherds  of  Sicily  or-  Arcadia. 

The  vnnd  continuing  favourable  we  quickly  cleared  the  chan- 
nel which  separates  the  island  of  Tenedos  from  ihe  conlinent, 
«Dd  We  coasted  ak>ng  Anatolia  to  Cape  Baba,  formerly  Jjtdum 
Froftfontorium.  We  then  stood  to  the  west,  that  we  might  be 
able  at  night-tall  to  double  the  point  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
Lefibos  was  the  birth-place  of  Sappho  and  Alcœus,  and  here  the 
heM^ Orpheus  iMb  cast  on  the  shore,  still  repeating  the  name 
of  hi^urydicet 

Ak  !  miseram  tlurydloen,  aiMin&  f  ugiente,  Toeaibat, 

"f  The  Troa4c». 
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On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  north  wind  sprang  up  with  et- 
traordinary  violence.  We  ought  to  have  put  into  Ohio,  to  take 
some  more  pilgrims  on  board  ;  but  through  the  captain's  timidity 
9nd  bad  management,  we  were  obliged  to  run  for  tlie  port  of 
Tchesmé,  and  there  come  to  an  anchor  at  the  foot  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous rock  near  the  wreck  of  a  large  Egyptian  vessel. 

This  Asiatic  port  seems  to  have  something  fatal  attached  to  it. 
Here  the  Turkiali  fleet  was  burned  in  1770,  by  count  Orlow,  and 
here  the  Romans  destroyed  the  gallies  of  Antiochus,  191  years 
before  the  Christian  sera  ;  if,  however,  the  Cyssus  of  the  ancients, 
be-  the  Tchesmé  of  the  moderns,  M.  de  Choiseul  has  given  a 
plan  and  a  view  of  this  port  The  reader  will  probably  recollect 
that  I  was  off  Tchesmé  in  m^  voyage  to  Smyrna,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  twenty-one  days  before  my  second  passage  through 
the  Archipelago. 

We  waited  on  the  22d  and  23d  for  the  pilgrims  from  the  island 
of  Chio.  John  went  on  shore,  and  procured  me  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pomegranates  from  Tchesmé.  But  I  have  just  mentioned 
John's  name,  and  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  yet  said  nothing  t6 
the  reader  concerning  this  new  interpreter,  the  successor  of  the 
good-hearted  Joseph.  He  was  the  most  mysterious  creature  I 
ever  met  with  :  two  small  eyes  sunk  deep  in  their  sockets,  and 
bidden  in  a  manner  by  a  very  prominent  nose,  two  red  mustaches, 
a  continual  habit  of  smiling,  and  a  certain  suppleness  in  his  de- 
portment,  will  give  at  once  an  idea  of  his  person.  When  he  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  me,  he  would  advance  sidelong,  and  after  making 
a  long  circuit,  come  almost  creeping,  and  wisper  in  my  ear  the 
most  trifling  thing  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  him,  I 
used  to  cry,  "  Walk  upright,  and  speak  loud  !"— a  piece  of  advice 
that  many  others  besides  poor  John  stand  in  need  of.  He  was 
acquainted  vnih  the  principal  papas;' he  related  to  me  very  extra- 
ordinary tilings  ;  he  brought  me  compliments  from  the  pilgrims 
who  lived  in  the  hold,  and  whom  I  had  never  seen.  At  meal- 
times John  never  had  any  appetite,  so  far  was  he  above  a|^vu1gar 
wants  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Julian  done  dinner»  than  John  would 
slip  down  into  the  boat  where  my  provisions  were  kept,  and  un- 
der the  pretext  of  puttbg  things  to  rights  in  the  hampers,  he 
would  swallow  large  slices  of  ham,  devour  a  fowl,  em]fty  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  that  with  such  despatch  that  the  motion  of  his  lip» 
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i  not  to  be  perceived.  He  would  then  return  with  a  took  of 
dejectioD,  and  ask  me  if  I  wanted  him  for  anf  thing.  I  exhorted 
him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  to  take  a  little  nourishment^  other- 
wise he  ran  the  risk  of  making  himself  ill.  The  Greek  thought  m« 
his  dupe,  and  this  gave  him  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  never  undè* 
ceived  him.  Notwithstanding  these  small  faults,  tlohn  was  in  the 
iM>ttom  a  veiy  honest  man,  and  deserved  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  masters.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  I 
hare  delineated  this  portrait  and  some  otliers  merely  to  gratify* 
those  readers  who  are  curious  to  know  something  about  the  per* 
iKins  to  whom  they  are  introduced»  For  my  part,  had  I  a  talent  i 
for  drawing  caricatures  of  this  kind,  I  would  assiduously  strive  to 
smother  it  ;  whatever  exhibits  human  nature  in  a  ludricrous  U^t^ 
seems  to  me  undeserving  of  esteem*  Of  course,  I  mean  not  to 
ihclude  in  this  condemnation  genuine  wit,  delicate  railleiy,  the 
grand  irony  of  the  oratorical  style,  and  the  higher  department  of 
comedy. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  2Sd,  the  ship  brotight  hom0 
her  anchor^  and  we  expected  every  moment  to  run  foul  of  the 
Wreck  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel,  near  which  we  lay.  The  pil-" 
grima  from  Chio,  sixteen  in  number,  arrived  on  the  23d  at  noon^ 
At  ten  P.  M»  the  night  being  very  fine,  we  gpt  under  weigh  witll 
a  moderate  breeae  at  east,  which  shifted  to  the  north  before  day* 
kreak  on  the  â4tlu 

We  passed  between  Nicaria  and  Samos^  celebrated  for  its  fer^ 
âlity,  its  tyrants,  and,  above  all,  for  giving  birth  to  Pythagoraa« 
The  beantiCuI  episode  in  Telemachns  has  effaced  all  that  the 
poets  have  told  us  concerning  Samos»  We  entered  the  channel 
formed  by  the  Sporades,  Patmos,  Leria,  Cos,  &c.  and  the  coait 
ef  Asia*  There  flowed  the  winding  Meander,  there  stood  Ephe* 
sus,  Miletus,  Halicamassus,  and  Cnidus.  I  greeted,  for  the  last 
time,  the  native  land  of  Homer,  Heredotus,  Hyppocrates,  Thaïes^ 
an^  Aspasia  ;  but  I  could  perceive  neitlier  the  temple  of  Ephe- 
9US,  nor  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus,  nor  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  ;  and 
but  for  the  works  of  Pococke,  Wood,  Spon,  and  ChoisenI,  I 
should  not  bavei||cognl8ed  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  by  ita 

odem  and  inglcHioils  name. 

On  the  26th  at  six  in  A.  M.  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  faaf 

hour  of  Rhodes,  to  take  on  board  a  pilot  for  the  toast  of  Syria/ 
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I  landed,  and  went  to  the  bonae  of  the  French  eonndy  M.  Magd^ 
Ion.  Still  the  same  reception,  the  same  hospitalitj,  the  same  po** 
HtenesB  !  H.  Magallon  was  ill  ;  he  neTertheless  intfodnced'me  to 
the  Tarkieh  governor,  a  reiy  good-natnred  man,  who  made  mo 
a  present  of  a  black  kkl,  and  gave  me  permisaion  to  go  where^ 
ever  I  pleased.  I  showed  him  a  finnan,  which  he  laid  npon  his 
head,  declaring  that  he  carried  all  the  friends  of  the  Chrnnd 
Signor  in  that  manner.  I  was  impatient  for  the  termination  of  this 
interview,  that  I  might  at  least  get  a  sight  of  that  celebrated 
Rhodes,  where  I  had  but  a  moment  to  spend. 

Here  commenced  for  me  aa  antiquity  tilat  fbrmedthe  link  be- 
tween the  Grecian  antiqmly  which  I  had  just  quilted,  and  the 
Hebrew  antiquity  which  I  was  about  to  explore.  The  monu* 
ments  of  the -Knights  of  Rhodes  roused  my  eurionty,  which  was 
somewhat  fatigued  by  the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  Some 
wise  laws  respecting  commerce,^  a  few  verses  by  Pindar  on  the 
consort  of  the  Sun  and  the  daughter  of  YenuSjf  some  comic  po» 
ets,  and  painters,  and^monuments  more  dbtinguished  for  magni- 
tude than  beauty  ;  such  I  b^eve  is  aH  that  can  remind  the  travellec 
of  ancient  Rhodes.  The  Rfaodians  were  brave;  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  they  acquired  celebrity  in  arms  for  having 
gloriously  sustained  a  siege,  like  the  knights  their  successors. 
Rhodes,  honoured  with  the  presence  of  Cicero  and  Pompey,  waa 
contaminated  by  the  residence  of  Tiberius.  During  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  the  Persians  made  themselves  masters  of  Rhodes.  It 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  generals  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  year 
647  of  our  sera,  and  retaken  by  Anastasiiis,  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  Venetians  gained  possession  of  the  bland  in  1203,  but  it  was 
«rrested  from  them  l»y  John  Duces. — ^The  Turks  conquered  it 
from  the  Greeks.  In  1304, 1308,  or  1419,  it  was  seised  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerus^em,  by  whom  it  was  retained  about» 
two  centuries,  and  surrendered  to  Solyman  II,  on  the  25th  of  De- 
e^mber,  1522.  On  the  subject  of  Rhodes,  the  reader  may  con* 
suit  Coronelli^  Dapper,  Savary,  and  ChoiseuJ. 

Rhodes  exhibited  to  me,  at  every  step,  traces  of  our  manners; 

*  Sec  lieunelaTius^s  Treatise  on  the  Maritime  Lat^  the  Greeb  and  ^^ff 
roans.     The  cxoellent  onlioance  of  Louis  XIV,  on  ttic  subject  of  thfi  mtrine^ 
retains  several  clauses  of  the  Bhodian  laws. 

t  The  nyinpb  Rhodes. 
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•maâ  memorialfl  of  my  eoimtiy.  I  touaA  here  a  Mttle  France  ia 
tiie  nudst  of  Greece.  I  walked  throng  along  street^  stiU  called 
flie  street  of  tbe  kni|^.  It  consists  of  Gothic  houses,  the  walb 
of  which  are  studded  witi^  Gallic  deyieesy  and  the  arms  of  fami- 
lies that  figure  in  our  annals.  I  renuurfced  the  lilies  of  France 
GTOwnedy-and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  Just  oome  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor.  The  Turks,  who  hare  every  where  mutilated 
the  monuments  of  Greece,  have  spared  those  of  chivalry  ;  Chris- 
tian honour  astonished  infidel  bravery,  and  theSaladins  felt  res- 
pect for  the  Goucis« 

At  the  end  of  the  street  of  «tiie  kai^kts,  you  oome  to  three 
Gothic  arahes  wUch  'lead  /to  ^the  palace  of  the  grand  master. 
This  palace  as  now  converted  into  a  prison.  Ahalf  ruined  con- 
Tent,  inhabited  by  two  monks^s  the  only  memorial  at  Rhodes  of 
that  reli^on  which  there  perfbrmed  such  miracles.  The  fathers 
conducted  me  to  their  cluqpel.  Yon  rthere  see  a  Gothic  virgin, 
with  her  child,  painted  on  wood  ;  the  arms  of  d'Aubusson,  the. 
grand  master,  are  carved  atthe  bottom  of  -the.picture.  This  cu- 
rious piece  of  anHquity  was  discovered  epme  years  since  by  a 
liave  who  was  at  work  in  the  garden  belon|pBg  to  the  convent. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  eecond  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  whose 
imageis  met  with  all  over  the  east,  and  whose  death  bed  I  saw  at 
Carthage.  I  left  my  mite  upon  this  altar,  requesting  «the  fathers 
to  say  a  mass  for  my  prosperous  voyage,  as  if  1  had  foreseen  the 
dangers  I  should  eneounter  on  the  coast  of  Rhodes,  in  my  return 
firom  Egypt 

Tbe  commercial  port  of  Rhodes  would  be  very  safe,  if  the  an- 
cient works  which  defended  it  wererebmlt  At  the  extremity  of 
thisharbouratandaa  wall  flanked  with  two  lowers.  These  tow- 
ers, according  to  a  tradition  eunent  in  tibe  country,  occupy  th^ 
site  of  the  two  rocks  which  served  as  a  base  for  the  Colossus. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  ships  did  not  pass  between  the  fegs 
of  this  statue  ;  I  mention  it  merely  not  to  omit  any  thing. 

Very  near  this  first  harbour  are  situated  aie  basin  for  gaffies 
and  die  dodc  yard.  A  frigate  of  thirty  guns  was4henon  the  stocks, 
and  Witt  to  be  built  entirely  of  fir  from  tlMi.  mountains  ot  the 


The  coast  of  Miodes  opposite  to  Caramania,  the  ancient  Doris 
^and  Cari%  is  nearly  upon  alevel  with  the  sea;  but  the  land  rises 
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ia  the  Interior;  and  a  lofty  mouiitaiiiy  wUli  â  flat  smnmit  inentioBeâ 
by  ail  the  geographers  of  antiquity,  appears  very  conspicuoi»* 
At  Lindos  are  yet  left  some  vestiges  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; 
but  Oamirus  and  lalysus  have  totally  disappeared.  Rhodes  for» 
merly  supplied  all  Anatolia  with  oil  ;  at  present  it  has  not  enough 
for  its  own  consumption.  It  still  exports  a  small  quantity  of  com. 
The  vineyards  yield  an  excellent  wine,  resembling  those  of  the 
Rhone.  The  original  plants  were  probably  brought  firom  Dau* 
phiné  by  (he  chevaliers  of  that  tongue  ;  a  conjecture  which  ia 
strengthened  by  this  circumstance,  that  these  wines  are  het«  caUe4 
as  in  Cyprus,  Oommandery  wines. 

Our  books  of  Geography  inform  us  that  Rhodes  has  mannlu:« 
tiffes  of  velvet  and  tapestry,  which  are  held  in  high  estimatio]]^ 
Some  coarse  linens,  which  are  made  up  into  furniture  equaBy 
coarse,  are  the  only  produce  in  this  fine  of  the  indastry  of  the 
Bhodians.  These  people,  whose  colonies  of  old  founded  Naplea 
and  Agrigentura,  now  occupy  no  more  fiian  a  comer  of  their 
own  desert  island.  An  aga,  with  about  a  hundred  degenerate* 
jamasaries,  are  sufficient  to  overawe  a  herd  of  slaves.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  order  of  Malta  never  attempted  to  recover  ill 
ancient  domain  ;  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  re« 
gcûn  possession  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  ;  the  knights  mi^  wilii- 
oat  much  trouble,  have  repaired  the  fortifications,  which  are  yet 
very  good  ;  they  would  not  have  been  a  second  time  expelled  ; 
fyr  the  Turks,  who  were  the  first  people  in  Europe,  that  opcoeé 
trenches  before  a  place,  are  now  the  very  last  of  all  in  the  art  of 
sièges. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  I  parted  from  M.  Magailon, 
after  leaving  with  him  isome  letters,  which  he  promised  to  forward» 
hy  way  of  Caramania,  to  CSonstantinople.  I  hired  a  galley  boat, 
and  followed  our  ship,  which  was  already  under  sail,  having  taken 
on  ftoard  her  coasting  pilot,  a  German,  who  had  been  settled  at 
Rhodes  for  many  years.  We  «teered  with  a  Tiew  to  make  the 
cape  at  the  point  of  Caramania,  formerly  the  promontory  o(  Chi- 
maera  in  Lycia.  Astern  of  ué,  Rhodes  exhibited  in  tiie  nfistanee 
a  Muish  rai^  of  coast  under  a  golden  sky.  In  Ûàs  range  we  die* 
tingnished  two  square  mountains  which  seemed  to  have  been  cut 
out  expressly  for  the  erection  of  castlesj  and  nearly  resembled  Ik 
their  form  the  iicro|ioli9  <^  OorittSi,  Athens,  and  PergamiiB* 
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l!he  26th  was  an  unlucky  day.  We  lay  becalmed  off  the  con- 
tinent of  Ada,  nearly  abreast  of  Cq[>e  Ghelldonia,  which  forms 
the  point  of  the  gulf  of  Satalia.  I  saw  on  our  left  the  lofty  peaks 
of  rhe  Cragus,  and  called  to  mind  the  verses  of  the  poets  on  the 
frigid  Lycia.  I  knew  not  that  I  shonld  one  day  execrate  the  sum* 
mita  of  this  Taunis  which  I  now  contemplated  with  pleasure,  and 
Jbndly  reckoned  among  the  celebrated  mountains  whose  tops  I 
had  beheld.  The  currents  were  strong,  and  carried  us  out  to  sea, 
as  we  found  the  follorâig  day.  The  ship,  which  was  in  ballast, 
laboured  exceedingly  :  we  shivered  our  main-top-mast  and  th% 
fore-top-sailyard  ;  which,  to  sailors  so  inexperienced  as  we,  was  a 
very  serious  misfortune. 

It  is  really  ^rprising  to  see  how  the  Greeks  navigate  their  ships*. 
The  pilot  sits  cross  legged,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  holding 
the  tiller,  which  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  hand  that  guides  it,  must 
graze  the  deck.  Before  tiiis  pilot,  who  is  half  reclined,  and  con- 
sequently can  exert  no  force,  stands  a  compass^  which  he  knows 
nothing  about,  and  which  he  never  looks  at  On  the  least  ap^ 
pearance  of  .danger,  French  or  Itafian  charts  are  spread  out  upon 
the  deck  ;  the  whole  crew,  with  the  captain  at  thdr  head,  lie  down 
open  then*  bellies  ;  they  exanune  tiie  chart  ;  they  follow  the  lines 
delineated  upon  it  with  their  fingers  ;  they  endeavour  to  find  out 
where  they  are;  each  ^ves  his  opinion  :  ftey  con^de  at  last 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of  these  conjuring  books 
of  the  Frairfcs,  Ibid  up  the  map  agabi,  lower  the  sails,  or  bring  the 
wind  astern  :  âiey  âien  have  recourse  again  to  their  pipes  and 
fheir  cfaaplets,  recommend  themst^lves  to  Providence  and  await 
tlie  event  In  this  way  many  a  riiip  gets  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues  out  of  her  course,  and  finds  herself  off  the  coast  of  Africa 
instead  of  making  that  of  Syria;  but  all  this  cannot  prevent  the 
crew  fiK>m  joining  in  a  dance  on  the  first  g^am<^  sun-sUne.  The 
ascient  Cheeks  were,  in  many  respects  but  amiable  and  credulous 
chfldren,  who  passed  with  all  the  levity  of  infimcy  from  grief  to 
joy,  and  the  modem  Greeks  have  retained  somethkig  of  this  cha*  ' 
racier  :  happy  at  least  to  ftnd  in  this  versatOi^  of  dispodtion  some 
relief  ficin  their  woes  ! 

Aboat  eight  in  the  evening,  the  wind  got  round  again  to  the 
north  ;  and  the  hopes  el  soon  beii^  at  tiie  end  of  their  voyage, 
Quee  move  dieeted  ttie  spirits  of  the  pflgiims.  Our  Oeratan  pilot 
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informed  ua  fiiat  at  inreak  of  day  we  ehonld  perceive  Cape  8t 
Ipbane  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  and  nothing  was  now  tfaon^t  oC 
Imt  how  to  enjoy  life.  The  whole  company  had  snpper  hrought 
upon  deck  ;  they  divided  into  groups,  and  each  sent  to  his  neigh 
hour  whatever  that  nei^bour  happened  to  stand  in  .need  of.  I 
had  adopted  the  lamily  that  lodged  opposite  to  me,  at  the  door  of 
ihe  captain's  cabin  ;  it  consisted  of  a  yonng  woman,  her  tw» 
children,  and  her  aged  father.  This  old  man  was  perfonning  his 
third  visage  to  Jerasalem  ;  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  Latin  pil- 
grim, and  the  good  creature  wept  for  joy  when  he  looked  at  me  : 
I  therefore  supped  with  his  family.  Never  did  I  behold  a  scene 
more  pleashig  and  more  pictoresque.  The  wind  was  cool,  the  sea 
heautifol,  and  the  sky  serene.  The  moon  seemed  to  hover  be* 
tween  the  masts  and  amoi^  the  rigging  ;  sometimes  die  iy[ipeare€ 
without  the  sails,  and  all  the  «hip  was  illuminated  ;  at  others  she 
was  hidden  behind  the  sails,  and  the  group  of  pilgrims  were  again 
thrown  into  the  shade.  Who  would  not  have  blessed  religion,  on 
Kflectlngthat  these  Xwo  hnndred  perscMu,  so  h^^py  at  this  mo- 
ment, were,  nevertheless,  slaves  bowed  down  by  the  yoke  of  ty- 
mnny  t  They  were  preoeeding  to  the  tomb  of  Christ,  to  bury  in 
eblivion  the  past  glory  of  their  coontiy,  and  to  seek  conaolattoa 
for  their  present  afflictions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  37th,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  pilot, 
we  found  ourselves  in  open  sea,  and  oat  of  sight  of  any  land.  A 
calm  overtook  us  :  the  consternation  was  general.  Where  were 
we  ?  Were  we  within  or  without  the  island  of  Cyprus?  The 
whole  day  passed  in  this  extraordinary  dispute.  To  have  talked 
of  taking  the  reckoning,  or  the  altitude,  wonld«have  been  Hebrew 
to  our  sailors.  When  the  breese  spning  up  towards  evening  they 
were  thrown  into  a  new  embarrassment  On  what  tack  were  we 
to  steer?  The  pilot,  who  imagined  that  we  were  between  the, 
north  coast  of  Cyprus  and  the  gulf  of  Satalia,  proposed  to  keep 
4he  ship's  head  to  the  south,  to  get  sight  of  the  former  ;  but  the 
consequence  would  have  been,  Ihat,  had  we  passed  the  island,  we 
flbould  have  gone,  by  following  that  point  of  the  compass,  right 
to  Egypt.  The  captain  was  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  steer  to 
the  «osth,  in  order  to  find  the  coast  of  Caramania  ;  this  would 
liave  been  putting  back,  and  besides,  the  wind  was  contrary  to 
t^t  coarse.   Biy  opini<m  was  asked;  tot  Inall-oiiea  of  any  diflb* 


ealiy,  l&e'  âreeks  aad  Turks  invariably  hare  recource  to  th» 
Franks*  My  advice  was,  that  we  should  steer  to  fhe  eastward,  for 
an  obvious  reason  :  we  were  either  within  or  without  the  island 
0f  Cyptna  ;  now,  in  either  case,  by  standing  to  the  east,  we  should 
ie  nuddng  progress.  Bendes,  if  we  were  within  the  island,  we 
could  not  fail  to  see  land  to  the  larboard  or  starboard  in  a 
very  short  time,  either  at  Cape  Anemur,  in  Caramania,  or  at  Cape 
Oonaelntti,  in  Cyprus.  We  should  then  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  double  the  eastern  point  of  that  island,  and  afterwards  drop 
down  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Thtt  method  of  proceeAng  seemed  the  most  eligible,  and  we 
tinned  the  diip's  head  to  the  east.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  to  our  great  joy,  we  descried  Cape  de  Gatte,  in  the  island 
of  CyjMrus,  bearing  to  the  north,  about  eight  or  ten  leagues  distant» 
Thus  we  found  ourselves  without  the  island,  and  in  the  proper  di- 
rection for  Jafia.  The  currents  had  carried  us  out  to  sea  to  the 
south  west 

The  wind  fell  at  noon  :  we  were  becalmed  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  part  of  the  29th.  We  were  joined  by  three  fresh  passengers  ; 
two  water-wagtaib  and  a  swailbw  :  I  know  not  what  could  have 
induced  the  former  to  quit  their  companions  ;  as  to  the  latter  it 
was  going  periiaps  to  Syria,  and  it  came  perhaps  trom  France.  I 
was  tempted  to  inquire  of  it  about  the  patemaf  roof  which  I  had 
BO  long  quitted.    I  recolfect  that  when  I  was  a  child,  I  passed 
wheals  hours  in  watching,  with  a  certain  melancholy  pleasure,  the 
swallows  flyii^  about  in-  Mitumn  ;  as  if  some  secret  instinct  had 
winsperedthatTshouldbeatravellerMke  those  birds.  They  assem- 
Med  about  the  end  of  September  among  the  rushes  of  a  large  pondç 
there  twittering  and  making  a  tiiousand  evolutions  over  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  water,  they  seemed  to  be  trying  their  wings  and  pre« 
parh^lor  a  long  pilgrimage.    Among  all  the  recollections  of  ex- 
àsfénce,  why  do  we  prefer  those  of  our  infancy  ?    The  pleasures^ 
of  self-love,  the  illusiotts  of  youth,  a|^[iear  not  to  the  memory 
clothed  in  charms  ;  we  think  them,  on  the  contrary,  msipid  or 
bitter  :  but  the  most  trifling  circumstances  awaken  in  the  heart 
the  emotbns  of  childhood,  and  always  with  new  attractions,    (hi 
aie  banks  of  the  lakes  of  America,  in  an  unknown  desert,  which 
relates  nothing  to  the  traveller,  in  a  re^on  which  has  nothing  to 
bpMt  bat  the  grandeur  of  Solitude,  a  swaUew  was  suttcient  to» 
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rerire  the  scenes  of  tfaeear^  di^s  of  my  Sfe,  as  it  rtceHed timm 
to  my  memory  oti  the  sea  of  Syiia,  in  m^  of  en  aiitiq]De  laaA 
re-echomg  the  roice  of  ages  and  the  traditioas  of  Ustoiy. 

Hie  earrents  now  carried  as  towards  the  idsnd  of  Oypimu 
We  descried  its  low,  sandy,  and  apparently  sterile  coasts  On 
these  shores  Mythology  placed  her  most  pleaung  ihbles. 

Iptt  PApiiom  aubUmis  abit,  Bcdcigue  revisit 
LgeU  nuis,  ubi,  templum  llli,  centunique  Snbxo 
Tlmre  calent  arc,  sertltqtie  rccentibua  halant. 


*'  As  soon  as  I  went  on  diore,"  said  the  son  of  Ulysses,  *^  1 
pcrceired  a  certain  softness  in  the  air,  wMch,  thou^  it  rendered 
the  body  indolent  and  inactrre,  yet  bvoni^t  on  a  disposition  to 
jg^ayety  and  wantonness;  and,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  were  ao 
averse  to  labour,  that  the  country,  thongh  extremely  fertile  and 
pleasant,  was  almost  wholly  uncultivated.  I  met,  in  every  street 
crowds  of  women  loosely  dressed,  singing  the  praises  of  Venui^ 
and  going  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  her  temple* 
Beauty  and  pleasure  sparkled  in  their  countenances,  but  their 
beauty  was  tainted  by  affectation;  and  the  modest  sin^licity^ 
from  which  female  charms  piincipally  derive  their  power,  was 
wanting  ;  the  dissolute  air,  the  studied  look,  the  flaunting  dress^ 
and  the  lascivious  gait,  the  exprcsùve  Ranees  that  seemed  to 
wander  in  search  after  those  of  the  men,  the  visible  emukttioB 
who  should  kindle  tlie  most  ardent  passion,  and  whatever  else  I 
discovered  in  these  women,  moved  only  my  contempt  and  ave» 
sion,  and  I  was  disgusted  by  all  that  they  did  witli  a  desire  t9 
please. 

''  I  was  conducted  to  a  temple  of  the  goddess,  of  which  there 
arc  several  in  the  island,  for  she  is  worshipped  at  Cythera,  Idalia, 
and  Paphos.  That  which  I  visited  was  at  Cythera  :  the  structore^ 
which  is  all  of  marble,  is  a  complete  peristyle:  and  the  columns 
are  so  large  and  lofty  that  its  appearance  is  extremely  mijestic  : 
on  each  front  over  the  architrave  and  frieae,  are  large  pediments, 
on  which  tlie  most  entertaining  adventures  of  tlie  goddess  are  re. 
presented  in  bas-relief.  There  is  a  perpetual  crowd  of  people  ^ 
with  offerings  at  t!ie  gate,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  consecrated  9 
ground  no  victim  is  ever  slain  ;  the  fat  of  bulls  and  heifers  I9 
never  burnt,  as  at  other  temples;  nor  are  the  rites  of  pleasure 
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pMifiM^ed  with  âieir  bloo4:  the  totsts  that  are  here  offered  ar^ 
Mbr  p0MeDt^d  before  the  altar  ;  aor  are  any  accepted  but  those 
that  are  jouag,  white,  ami  wHhoait  blenaish  ;  they  are  dresaed 
with  purple  SBeto  embvoidered  with  gold,  and  their  horoa  are  de- 
aorated  with  gUdiiig  and  flowers  ;  aftier  they  have  been  presented^ 
Ihey  are  led  to  a  proper  place  al  a  connderafole  didtani^i  and 
killed  for  die  banquet  of  the  priests. 

"  Pefutmed  liquors  are  also  offened,  and  wines  of  the  richesC 
laTAnr.  The  habit  of  the  priests  is  a  long  white  robe,  fringed 
with  geld  at  the  bottosai  and  bonnd  round  them  with  golden  prr 
dies  ;  the  richest  aromaties  of  the  east  bom  night  and  day  upon 
the  altars,  and  tlie  smoke  rises  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance  to  the  skies» 
All  the  oolumnB  of  the  teatple  are  adorned  with  festoons  ;  ail  thn 
iacrificial  ressels  are  of  gold  ;  and  the  whole  bnikiing  issurronndr 
çd  by  a  consecrated  grove  of  odoriferous  myrtle  :  none  are  per^ 
Bodtted  to  present  the  victims  to  the  priest,  or  to  kindle  the  hal* 
lowed  fiee,  but  boys  and  girls  of  consummate  beauty*  But  this 
ten^e,  however  magnificent,  was  rendered  infamous  by  the  dia? 
aolate  manner»  of  the  votaries.*'* 

In  regard  to  Cyprus,  we  had  better  adhere  io  poetry  than  hii^ 
toiy,  unless  we  can  derive  pleasure  fnom  the  recoHeetion  of  ooa 
pi  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  ever  committed  by  the  ftor 
mans,  and  a  scandahws  expeditioa  of  Cato's.  But  it  is  a  sin^Hr 
lar  thing  4o  represent  to  ourselves,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  th» 
temples  of  Amathus  and  Idalia  were  transformed  into  dungeons. 
A  Ftoich  genHeman  was  king  of  Paphos,  and  barons  covered 
trilh  coats  of  nudl  were  quarteited  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Cupid  and 
the  iSraces.  In  Dapper's  JErekipelage  may  be  seen  the  complete 
hiatoiy  af  Cjrpnia;  and  the  abbé  MaiUi  has  treated  of  the  mod- 
em revohitions  and  the  present  atate  of  this  island,  winch,  thnn 
its  position,  is  still  a  place  of  iapoiiance. 

The  weadier  was  BOipe,and  the  air  so  mild,  that  all  the  passen^ 
gers  continued  the  whole  night  upon  deck.  I  had  a  contest  about 
a  little  comer  of  the  qoalte^deck,  with  two  hisiy  caloyers,  who 
gave  it  up  to  me,  but  not  without  grumbling.  Here  I  was  sleep* 
ing  at  six  in  the  moniiug  of  tiie  30th  of  September,  when  1  was 
roused  by  a  confused  sound  of  voices  :  I  opened  xny  eyes  and 

*  Tdemachvs,  Book  IV, 
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percehed  a\\  the  pilgrims  lookiag  towards  tiie  prow  of  the  vessei^ 

I  asked  what  was  the  matter^  and  they  called  out  to  me  t  Signwr^ 

U  Canmlo  !  Mount  Cannel  !  A  breeze  had  sprung  up  at  eight  tlié 

preceding  evening,  and  in  the  night  we  had  come  in  sight  of  the 

coast  of  Syria.    As  1  had  lain  down  ki  my  clothes,  I  was  soon 

on  my  }«gB,  inquiring  which  was  Uie  sacred  mountain.    Each  wa» 

eager  to  point  it  out  to  me,  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  it  because 

the  sun  began  to  rise  in  our  faces.    This  moment  had  something 

religious  and  august;  all  tlie  pilgrimà,  with  Uieir  chaplets  in  thw 

hands,  had  remained  in  silence  in  the  same  attitude,  awaking  the 

appearance  of  the  Holy  Landw    The  chief  of  the  papas  was  pray* 

ing  aloud  ;  nothing  was  to  be  hecurd  but  this  prayer  and  the  noise 

made  in  her  course  by  the  ship,  wafted  by  a  most  favourable 

wind  upon  a  brilliant  sea.     From  time  to  time  a  cry  was  raised 

on  tlie  prow,  wlien  Carmel  again  appeared  in  sight.    At  length  I 

perceived  that  mountain  myself,  like  a  round  spot  beneaUi  the 

rays  of  the  sun  ;  I  fell  upon  my  knees  af ter  the  manner  of  the 

Latin  pilgrims.    I  felt  not  that  agitation  which  seised  me  on  be^ 

holding,  for  the  first  time,  the  shores  of  Greece  ;  but  the  sight  of 

the  cradle  of  the  Israelites  and  the  birth-place  of  Christianity  filled 

me  with  awe  and  veneratkm.    Lwas  just  arriving  at  that  land  of 

wonders,  at  the  sources  of  the  most  astonisfaing  poesy,  at  the  qiot, 

where,  even  humanly  speaking,  happened  the  greatest  event  that 

ever  changed  the  face  of  the  world  ;  I  mean  the  coming  of  the 

Messiah  :  I  was  just  reaching  those  shores  which  were  visited  in 

like  manner  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Raimond  de  St.  GlUes, 

Tancred  the  Brave^  Robert  the  Strong,  Richard  Cœur  de  Lions 

and  that  St  Louis,  whose  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  infidels^ 

But  how  durst  an  obscure  pilgrim  like  mc  tread  a  soil  consecrated 

hy  so  many  illustrious  pilgrims  1 

As  we  approached  nearer  and  the  sun  got  higher,  the  land  be* 

came  more  distinctly  visifile.    The  last  point  that  we  perceived 

in  the  distance  on  our  left,  towards  the  north,  was  the  cape  of 

Tyve  ;  next  came  Cape  Blanco,  St.  John  d^ Acre,.  Mount  Carmel 

with  Caifa  at  its  foot,  Tartour»,  formerly  Dora,  the  Pilgrima' 
Castle,  and  Cassarca,  tlie  ruins  of  whieh  are  to  be  seen.  We  knew 

that  Jaffa  must  be  right  ahead  of  us,  but  it  was  not  yet  discerni*- 

ble.     The  coast  then  gradually  sunk  to  tlie  last  cape  towards^ 

the  south;  where  it  was  entirely  lost  :  here  commence  the  shore» 
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at  aBeient  Palestine,  here  they  join  Qio&e  of  Egypt»  and  ait 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  land,  eight  or  ten  league» 
distant  from  us,  appeared  general^  white  yriih  black  undulatjan» 
produced  by  the  shadows;  there  was  nothing  proiQinent  in  ^the 
oblique  line  which  it  formed  from  north  to  soutli  :  Mouat  Cartel 
itself  was  not  conspicuous;  the  whole  was  uniform  and  dull.  A 
file  of  white  and  indented  clouds  followed  the  direction  of  the 
land  upon  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  repeat  the  appearance  çl 
it  in  the  sky. 

At  noon  the  wind  failed  us  ;  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  four  o'clock, 
bnt  tlirough  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot,  we  overshot  our  mark. 
We  were  steering  in  full  sail  for  Gaza,  when  the  pilgrims,  from 
Ihe  inspection  of  ihe.  coaat,  discovered  the  mistake  of  our  Ger- 
man ;  we  were  then  obliged  to  put  tlie  ship  about,  which  occar 
ûoned  a  loss  of  time,  and  night  came  on.  We,  however,  ap- 
proached JafEa,  and  could  even  perceive  the  lights  in  the  town, 
lyben  a  stiff  breeze  beginning  to  blow  from  the  nç)rth-west,  the 
captain  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  road  in  the  night,  ^nd  sud- 
denly turning  the  head  of  the  ship,  he  put  off  again  to  sea. 

I  was  standing  on  the  poop  and  beheld  the  land  receding  from 
u^-witb  G^l  mortification.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  perceived 
something  .like  the  distant  reflection  of  a  fire  on  a  peak  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  ;  tiiese  were  the  niountains  of  Judea.  .  The  mooq 
that  produced  the  effect  with  winch  I  was  struck^  soon  showed 
her  ample  and  blushing  orb  above  Jerusalen:!.  A  friendly  hand 
seemed  to  place  this  pharos  on  the  summU  of  Sion,  to  guide  ub 
to  the  Holy  City.  Unfortunately  y^e  were  not  disposed  like  tlie 
Magi,  to  follow  the  kindly  luminarj^  and  her  refujgcqice  served. 
only  to  liglU  us  from  the  so  ardently  wished-for  port 

The  next  morning^  October  1st,  at  brea||:  of  day,  we  found 
ourselves  becalmed  off  the  coast,  nearly  ^-breast  of  Cesarea  :  we 
were  now  obliged  to  range  agsiiji^  to  the  south  along  the  shore. 
The  little  wind  we  had  was  fortunately  fair.  In  the  dbtance  rose 
ihe  amphitheatre  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  aX  the  foot  of  which 
a  spacious  plain  descended  to  the  sea.  Scarcely  any  traces  of 
cultivation  were  perceptible,  and  not  a  habitation  was  to  be  seen^ 
but  a  Gothic  castle  in  ruins  surmounted  with  a  falling  and  deser- 
ted minaret.  On  tiie  border  of  the  sea,  the  land  was  terminated 
jbjjr  vellow  cUfls  streaked  with  black  ;  from  these  sloped  the  bearh. 


àh  whieh  we  s4w  fOid  heard  (he  bSfôws  breaUiig.  The  AràJb,  f0* 
ting  od  tbis  inhospitable  shore,  pursues  with  eager  eye  the  vetr 
sel  that  scads  doilg  the  faori^&oa;  he  lurks  in  expéctattoti  of  ûêks 
phmder  df  the  wteck,  on  that  very  shore  where  Christ  peve  (he 
înjHnetioii  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  fhe  naked. 

At  two  P.  M.  we  ki  length  again  descried  Jaf&L  We  were 
perceived  fron}  the  city;  a  boat  put  off  from  the  harbour,  am} 
tsxae  to  meet  us.  I  availed  tnyself  of  this  opportunity  to  send 
Jiriin  on  shore,  with  the  letter  of  recommendation  given  nte  ftl: 
Constantinople  by  the  deputies  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  addres- 
sed to  tbe  fkthers  of  Jaffa,  ^ils  letter  J  accompanied  with  a  . 
note  fW»m  myself. 

An  hour  after  Jdhn's  departtire  we  came  to  an  anchor  off  Jaffa, 
the  town  tearing  south-east,  and  the  minaret  of  the  rodsque  east- 
s^th-east  I  am  particular  in  niarking  the  points  of  the  compass 
in  this  place,  for  a  reason  of  some  condequ^Uce  :  the  Liltin  ves- 
sels usually  bring4o  farther  out  in  the  offing;  they  are  then  upon 
atedge  of  rocks  which  are  liable  to  cut  their  cables  ,*  whereas  th^ 
(Breek  vessels  by  standing  in  closer  to  the  shore,  find  a  much 
safer  bottom  between  the  basin  of  Jaffa  and  the  rocks. 

Jaffa  exhibits  a  miserable  assemblage  of  houses  huddled  tch 
gether,  and  buiK  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  jileclivity 
of  a  lofty  hill.  The  calamities  which  this  town  has  so  often  ex- 
perienced have  multiplied  the  number  of  its  ruins.  A  wall  bcr 
ginning  and  ending  at  the  sea,  encompasses  it  on  the  land-side 
and  secures  it  froin  any  sudden  surprise. 

Gallcy-boats  soon  approached  fron?  all  quarters  to  fetch  the 
pilgrims:  the  dress,  features,  compîfexion,  look,  and  language  of 
the  masters  of  these  boats,  at  once  announced  the  Arab  race  and 
the  frontiers  of  the  desert.  The  landing  of  the  passengers  was 
conducted  without  tumult,  but  with  a  degree  of  eagerness  on  their 
part  that  was  very  excusable.  This  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  did  not  setup  those  shouts,  those  bowlings,  and  lamenta- 
lions,  represented  in  some  imaginary  and  ri<Uculous  accounts. 
They  were  perfectly  composed,  and  among  them  all  I  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  agitated. 

At  length  I  perceived  a  boat  coming  with  my  Greek  servant, 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  religious.  The  latter  knew  me  by 
jAj  Frank  dress^  and  waved  their  bands  in  the  most  frie  ndly  inan- 
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|Ur.  ^ey  soon  reached  flie  ship.  ThotfgH  th«se  fsâicra  were 
Spatiîarcis,  and  spoke  ao  ItaKaii  that  was  diflteilli  to  be  Haderatood, 
we  shook  hands  l)ke  real  coiintrymen.  I  went  with  them  infti 
fhe  boat,  and  we  entered  the  port  by  an  apcfture  formed  between 
two  rocks,  and  dàngeroQS  even  for  so  sipall  a  iressd.  The  Arabs 
on  shore  advanced  into  aie  water  up  to  their  waists,  to  take  ns 
npon  their  shqtilderB.  Here  ensued  a  diverting  scene.  My  ser« 
vant  had  on  a  Kght  drab  great  coat,  and  wlnte  being  the  colour 
of  distinction  amopg  the  Arabs,  they  judged  that  he  was  th* 
sdeik.  Accordingly  Ûkey  laid  hold  of  him  and  carried  him  off  fat 
triumph  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  whilst  I,  thai^ks  to  my  bine 
coat,  rode  obscurely  on  the  back  of  a  ragged  beggar. 

We  proceeded  to  the  liospital  of  tlie  fathers,  a  plain  wooden 
btdlding  dose  to  the  harbour,  commanding  a  yery  fine  view  of 
the  sea.  My  host  first  led  me  to  the  chapel  which  I  found  lighted 
up,  and  where  they  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  sent  them 
a  brother — aflecting  ChrisUan  institutions,  by  means  of  which  the 
trarefler  finds  friends  and  accommodations  in  the  most  barba*- 
reus  regions;  Institutions  of  winch  1  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and 
which  can  never  be  suQciently  admired  ! 

The  names  of  the  three  religious  who  had  come  on  board  to 
fetch  me,  were  John  Traytos  Penna,  Alexander  Roma,  and  Mar- 
tin Atexano.  They  composed  at  this  time  the  whole  establish- 
ment, the  rector  Don  Juan  De  la  Conception  being  absent. 

On  coming  from  the  chapel,  the  fathers  ushered  me  into  my 
cell,  in  which  was  a  table,  a  bed,  ink,  paper,  fresh  water,  and 
clean  linen.  To  fomi  a  true  estimate  of  those  comforts,  you 
must  be  cooped  up  as  long  as  I  had  been  in  a  Greek  ship  with 
two  hundred  pilgrims.  At  eight  in  the  evening  we  repaired  to 
the  refectbiy.  Here  we  found  two  other  fathers,  Manuel  San- 
cia  and  Francisco  Munoz,  who  had  come  from  Rama,  and  were 
bound  to  Constantinople.  They  commonly  say  the  Benedicile, 
preceded  by  the  l)e  prqfundU — a  memorial  of  death  wbic)| 
Christianity  mingles  with  all  the  actions  of  life,  to  render  tliem 
more  solemn,  as  the  ancients  did  with  their  banquets  to  give  a 
higher  zest  to  their  pleasures  !  On  a  small,  clean,  separate  table, 
(hey  set  before  me  poultry,  fish,  excellent  fruit,  such  as  pome- 
granates, vrateNmelons,  grapes,  and  dates  in  their  prime  ;  I  had 
as  mifcb  Cyprus  wine  and  Turicey  coffee  as  I  chose  to  ^rink. 
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Wiule  I  was  thus  liberallj  supplied  with  good  things,  the  fathers 
ate  only  a  littie  fish  without  salt  or  oil.  They  were  cheei&l  with 
moderation,  familiar  with  politeness  ;  asked  no  useless  questions 
and  showed  no  vain  curiosity.  Ail  their  conTersaiion  turned  on 
the  subject  of  my  tour  and  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  enable  me  to  accomplish  it  in  safety^:  "  for>"  said  they  *'  we 
are  now  answerable  for  you  to  your  country."  They  had  already 
sent  off  an  express  to  the  sheik  of  the  Arabs  in  the  mountains  of 
Jude-a,  and  another  to  the  father  procurator  of  Ram^.  "  We  re- 
ceived you,"  said  Father  Munoz  to  me,  "  with  a  heart  Umpido  e 
ibûmco."'  This  good  Spaniard  had  no  occasion  to  assure  me  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments  ;  I  could  easily  hare  discovered 
it  in  the  benignity  of  his  looks. 

Thb  truly  christian  and  charitable  reception  in  that  land 
where  Christianity  and  charity  took  their  rise  ;  this  apostolic  hos- 
pitality in  a  place  where  the  first  of  the  apostles  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  moved  me  to  the  very  heart  :  I  reeoUect» 
ed  that  other  missionaries  had  received  me  with  the  same  cor* 
diality  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Tlie  religious  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  the  more  merit,  for  while  they  dispense,  with  liberal  hand, 
the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  they 
have  reserved  the  Cross  tbat  was  erected  on  these  shores  for 
tiiemselves.  This  father,  with  a  heart  so  Umpido  e  bianco,  n^^ 
vertheleas  assured  me  that  the  life  which  he  led  for  these  fifty 
years  seemed  to  him  un  verp  paradiso.  Would  the  reader  like 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  paradise  this  is  ?  Every  day  a  new  op- 
pression, menaces  of  the  bastinado,  of  fetters,  of  death.  These 
logions  having  last  easter  washed  the  linen  belonging  to  the 
altar,  the  water  impregnated  with  starch,  as  it  ran  away  fro;n  the 
convent,  whitened  a  stone.  A  Turk  parsed,  and  seeing  this 
fitone  went  and  informed  the  cadi,  that  the  fathers  had  been  re* 
pairing  their  house.  The  cadi  hastened  to  the  spot,  decided 
Uiat  the  stone. which  was  bl^ck  had  become  white,  and  without 
hearing  what  the  religious  had  to  say,  obliged  them  to  pay  ten 
purses.  The  very  day  before  my  arrival  at  Jafla,  the  father 
procurator  of  the  hospital  had  been  threatened  jwith  the  rope  by 
one  of  the  aga's  attendants  in  the  presence  of  the  aga  himself, 
^e  latter  sat  quietly  curling  hia  wiskers  without  deigning  to 
ij^ak.a  word  in  flavour  of  the  dog.    Such  is  the  real  paradise  cf 


these  monks,  who,  according  to  some  travellers,  are  little  sotc- 
reigns  jn  the  Holy  Land,  and  enjoy  the  highest  honours. 

At  ten  o'clock  my  host  conducted  me  back  through  a  long 
passage  to  my  cell.  The  billows  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
the  harbour  :  with  the  window  shut,  you  would  have  thought  it  a 
tempest  ;  when  U  was  open  you  beheld  a  serene  sky,  a  peaceful 
moon,  a  calm  sea,  and  the  vessel  of  the  pilgrims  lying  in  the  of- 
fing. The  fathers  smiled  at  the  surprise  which  I  showed  at  this 
contrast.  I  said  to  them  in  bed  Latin  :  Bkte  mùnaekîs  simUUudo 
mundi  :  qwmtmncunque  mctrefremitumreddati  eis  pladdce  semper 
undœ  ridentw  ;  oTnma  iranquUlitas,  seretns  aniiftis.  * 

I  spent  part  of  the  night  in  contemplating  this  sea  of  Tyre, 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sesi,  and  which  bore  the 
fleets  of  the  royal  prophet  when  they  went  to  fetch  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  and  the  purple  of  Sidon  ;  that  sea  where  Leviathan  leaves 
traces  behind  him  like  abysses  ;  that  sea  to  which  the  Lord  set 
barriers  and  gates  ;  that  afifrighted  deep  which  beheld  God  and 
fled.  This  was  neither  the  wild  ocean  of  Canada,  nor  the  play- 
ful waves  of  Greece  :  to  the  south  extended  that  Eg^'pt,  into 
which  the  Lord  came  riding  upon  a  swift  cloud  to  dry  up  the 
chaimeis  of  the  Nile  and  to  overthrow  the  idols  ;  to  the  north  was 
seated  that  queen  of  cities  whose  merchants  were  princes  ; 
^  Howl  ye  ships  of  Tarshish  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste  f 
Ulie  city  oi  confusion  is  broken  down  ;  every  house  is  shut  that 
no  man  may  come  in.  When  thus  it  shall  be  in  flie  midst  of  the 
limd  among  the  people  ;  there  shall  be,  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive- 
tree,  and  as  the  gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done." 
Here  are  other  antiquities  explained  by  another  poet  :  Isaiah  suc- 
c^eôs  Homer.  ^ 

But  this  was  not  all  :  this  sea  which  I  contemplated  washed 
the  shores  of  Gallilee  on  my  right,  and  the  plain  of  Ascaion  on 
my  left.  In  the  former  I  met  with  the  traditions  of  the  patri- 
archal life,  and  of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  ;  in  the  latter  I 
discovered  memoriah  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  shades  of  the  he- 
roes of  Jerusalem. 

Grande  e  mirabil  com  era  il  vedere,  &c. 

<*  What  a  grand  and  admirable  spectacle  to  behold  the  two 
campa  adrandng  front  against  front;  the  battalions  forming  in 
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order,  unpatieBt  to  mardi,  iaiyfttiest  for  the  attaelc.  The  «treâni^ 
ing  bannert  float  jui  tiie  ajr,  and  tba  wind  wares  the  pluBiofl  on 
tiio  lofly  belmeis.  The  garmeots,  fringes,  devicoB,  eoloajrs,  anna 
of  gold  and  iron  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  sun." 

It  waa  with  reluctance  that  1  withdrew  my  cye^  fmaa  thai  m^ 
Hrhich  revjvea  »o  inaoy  reoottectiona  ;  hut  eshaiisled  fliative  orael 
be  recruited  hf  aleep. 

Father  Juan  de  la  Conception,  rector  of  Jaflfa,  and  president 
of  thfî  convent,  arrived  on  the  nioming  of  the  next  day,  Octobea 
ftd.  1  porpoaed  to  see  the  town,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  aga,  who 
had  sent  to  comphment  me  ;  but  the  president  dissuaded  me  firom 
this  intention* 

^'  Yon  know  nothii^  about  these  people,''  aaid  he,  *'  l^lial 
you  take  for  politeness  is  mere  eapioauoage.  They  have  sent  to 
takite  you  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  find  ont  who  yon  aiei 
whether  you  we  rich,  and  whether  they  can  plunder  yon.  If 
you  would  see  the  ag»,  y4Mi  nmst  first  carry  him  presents  :  In 
wiU  not  fiiU  in  that  case  4o  give  you,  in  spite  of  all  yon  can  8B|r| 
an  escort  to  Jemsaleaa  ;  the  jga  of  Kama  wiM  swell  this  eseorli 
the  Arabs,  persuaded  that  a  ridi  Frank  is  going  on  pilgrininge 
to  the  Holf  Sepulchre,  will  nùae  the  duttes  of  eqffiaro,  or  aitndk 
yon.  At  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  you  will  lind  ilm  camp  of  tho 
pndn  of  Damascus,  who  has  come  to  levy  conMbnlions,  before 
he  Donduots  the  caravan  to  Mecca  :  the  show  you  make  will  give 
«mbrage  to  this  pacha,  ami  will  expose  you  to  new  exiortioiia» 
On  your  arrival  at  Jérusalem,  tiiree  or  fo^r  Oiousand  piastnoa 
will  be  demanded  for  four  escort  The  populace.  Informed  4d 
ywuricomitig,  will  annoy  you  to  such  a  degree,  that  if  you  pos- 
sessed millions,  you  could  not  s^pbfy  their  rapacity.  The  streets 
nriH  be  obstructed  as  you  pass,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  visit 
the  sacred  places.  Take  my  advice,  and  to*  morrow  we  will  dîa»> 
guise  ourselves  ns  pilgrims,  and  proceed  together  to  Rama  :  4henn 
I  shall  receive  an  ans«v«r  to  my  ex|M«s8  ;  if  it  be  fiwourable,  yon 
may  depart  at  night,  tuid  arrive  safe  and  sound,  with  tittle  «zpettso, 
at  Jerusalem." 

In  support  of  this  advice,  the  (ather  urged  a  thousand  exam- 
pies,  and  in  particular  that  of  a  Polish  bishop,  who  had  nearly 
lost  Us  life  two  years  befone,  on  account  of  too  great  an  appear- 
onoe  of  nreahh.    Uns!  relate  jn^oaly  to  ahoiw  ao  srhat  a  pUeh 


cpnrnptioD,  Ipye  pf,  gipUI,  ^imreby  and  b«rtar^r»  are  earned  in 
tbi»  vnliajppy  country. 

Guiding  n^yself,  therefore,  by  the  experience  of  0^  hosts»  I 
Jq^t  close  in  the  eojnvent.  where  I  spent  an  ai^eeable  day  hi 
f^paakig  conversation*  I  received  a  vi^ût  from  M.  Gontesaini 
who  aafiired  to  th^e  Tice-eonsulahip  of  Jaffa,  and  from  Messrs. 
JDamiens,  senior  and  junior,  Frenciunea  by  birth,  and  formerly 
in  ihe  s^rvice^  of  Djeasai  at  St  John  d'Acre.  They  rcl^ited  i^ 
me  Rome  cttriotts  facts  relative  to  the  recent  events  in  Syria; 
ibùy  spoke  of  the  reno^vu  which  tJie  emperor  and  our  arms  have 
left  hduod  in  the  desert  Men  are  still  more  feelingly  alive  to 
•the  glofy  of  their  eonnÉry,  when  away  from  that  country,  than 
.mder  the  paternal  rontf  ;  and  we  have  seen  French  emigrants 
shawms  thw  ahare  of  victories  which  spemçd  Jikely  to  doom 
them  to  ev49rla8ti]|g  eajfe.^ 

I  ^nt  âve  days  at  Jaffa  on  my  return  firooi  Jerusalem»  and 
•flsaminad  il.nioft  mnmtely»  I  onghf,  theirefof e,  to  defer  xof  oh- 
jMiEvatioiiB  ^  that  period,  but  that  I  may^iot  derange  th<e  order 
(si  my  route  I  shall  imtvodnce  tbens  in.this.  pi^e  i  besides  which^ 
It  isfkobable,  ttat^:  after  the  deaciiption  of  4he  sacred  places^  th0 
reader  jvoidd  not  lake  any  gceat  interest  m  that  of  Jafia^ 

Jal&,  wna  fonaerly  called  Joppa,  .which  according  to  Adricho- 
nnua,  aigmftss  beaattful  or  agreeah&e.  D^ Anville  derives  the  pre- 
sent name  ùma  the  priadtive  form  of  Joppa,  which  is  Japho.f  1 
sbaH'Observe,  tiai  in  the  land  of  the  Hebretva  there  was  another 
ekyr  of  the  tame  of .  Jaffh,  which  was  taken  by  the  Komans  :  thb 
Mme  perhqM  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Joppa*  Accordiiig 
to  some  cmnmentators)  and  Pliny  hirnseUÎ  the  ongi|i  of  this  city 
is  of  very  high  antiquity,  Jq»pa  having  been  built  before  tbe  de* 
Inge,  it  is  said,  that  at  Join;ia  Noah  went  into  the  ark.  After  the 
4ood  had  subsided,  the  patriarch  gave  to  Shem,  his  eldest  son,  all 
Ike  lands  dependent  oa  the  city,  founded  by  his  third  son  Japhet^ 
Lastly  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  Joppa  contains 
the  sepulchre  of  the  second  father  of  mankind. 

*  Tbe  lame  se&tîraent  Is  làkl  to  huve  been  expreited  hj  James  IL  of  Bsg* 
land,  sfter  the  lots  of  hbUBgdoro,  oa  oeeasiou  of  the  bstde  of  L»  Hcgue. 

t  Iti  0ytl«,  I  faMWy  the  name  of  Uiii  town  k  pranonncie^  Vàfi^  and  it  it  10 
:irri|l(m  by  Volney  ;  but  I  am  oot  acquainted  with  Arabic,  and  besides  I  have  ap 
anthoritj  .to  correct  the  orthography  of  D'Anvillc,  and  so  manr  other  learned 
vriter»',  KÎ5 
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Aceorfing  to  PoeocEe,  Shaw^uid.perfaaps  d'Anvifle, 
to  the  share  of  Ephraim,  and  with  Ramla  and  Lydda,  feimedthe 
weetempart  of  (hat  tribe  :  but  other  aathors,  and^  among  the  reat 
Adrichomloft)  Roger,  &c.  place  Joppa  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The 
Greeks  extended  to  these  shores  the  empire  of  fable,  and  asserted 
that  Joppa  derired  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  JEoIob.  They 
placed  in  ttteneighboorhood  of  this  city  ûte  adreiitttre  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  Scaunis,  according  to  Pliny,  transported  from 
Joppa  to  Rome  the  bones  of  the  sea  monster  Mnt  by  Neptune. 
Pausanias  assures  us,  that  near  Joppa  was  to  be  seen  A  foun- 
tain, where  Perseuir  washed  off  the  blood  with  which  the  monster 
had  coTered^him-;  and' from  thiadrcumstance  the  water  erer  af- 
terwards remained  at  a  red  colour.  Findly ,  St  jMome  rriates, 
that  in  his  time  the  rock  and  the  ring  to  which  AndronMda  waa 
bound,  still  continued  to  be  pointed  out  at  Joppa. 

It  was  at  Joppa  tlmt  the  fleets  of  Hiram,  laded  wiût  cedar  for 
the  temple,  landed  their  cargoes  ;  and  here  the  prophet  Jonah  em* 
barked  when  he  fled^before  thefaeeof  the  Lord.  Joppa  fell  fir» 
times  into  the  handk  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  other 
nations,  who  maûé  war  upon  the  jews,  previously  to  the  arriral 
of  the  Romans  in  Asiai  H*  becameoaeof  the  eleven  toparehiea 
where  the*  iUbl  Ascarten  was  adorsd.  Judas  Maccabeus  burned 
the  town,  whose  inhabitants  had  shiughtered  two  hundred  Jewa. 
St.  Peter  here  misedTabithairom  the  dead,  and'reoeiredthe  men 
sent  from  Csesarea  in  tiie  house^  of  Simon  the  tanner..  At  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  of  Judea,  Joppa  waa  destroyed 
by  Gestius.  The  walls  having  been  rebuilt  by  pirates,  Yespasîitt^ 
again  sacked  it,- and  placed  a  ganrison  in  the  citadel. 

We  have  seen  that  Joppa  existedabout  two  centuries  posterior 
to  these  events,  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome^whO' calls  it  Japho.  It 
passed,  with  all  Syria,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saracen»;  and  aga«i 
makes  its  appearance  in  tlie  historians  of  the  crasades»  T|te 
ahonymous  writer  who  begins  the  collection  intituled  Qeaia  Deit- 
per  Francos,  relates  that,  when  the  army  of  the  crusaders  waa 
ipnder  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey  of  Bouifion  sent  Raimond 
Pilet j  Achard  de  Mommeliou,  and  William  de  Sabran,  to  gnacd 
the  Genoese  and'  Pisan  vessels,  which  had  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Jaffa.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  speaks  of  it,  about  Uie  same  period; 
by  Uic  name  of  Gapha  :  Qttinque  ab  kihe  ieucis  eat  Oapfkt  ofùyi 
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« 

^^pkOf  aUis  Joppe  cKeto,  admare  nta  ;  ubi  wms  tantum  Judœua, 
isque  lanœ  ii^fieienéUt  artiftx  est  Saladia  retook  Jai&  from  the 
crosadersy  and  Richard  Cœur  de  Lion. recovered  it  from  Saladin. 
The  Saracens  once  more  gained  possesion  of  the  town,  and  put 
the  Christians  to  the  sword  :  but  at  the  period  of  the  first  expedi* 
tioh  of  St.  Louis  to  the  east,  At  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  In&- 
deb,  being  then  hdd  by  Gautier  de  Brienne,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  count  of  J^e,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  Sire 
de  JoinviUe. 

''  Now  when  the  count  of  Japhe  saw  that  the  king  was  arrived, 
lie  set  his  castle  of  J^phe  in  order,  and  put  it  into  such  condition 
ttiat  it  resembled  a  well  fortified  town.  For  on  the  battlements 
on  each  side  of  his  castle  there  were  at  least  five  hundred  men, 
«achpiOYided  with  a  buckler  and  a  pennon  to  his  arms,  which 
was  a  very  goodly  sight  to  behold  :  for  his  arms  were  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  cross  reiy  richly  made.  We  took  up  our  quarters  in 
'the  fields  round  about  this  castle  of  Japhe,  which  was  situated  on 
a  level  with  the  sea,  and  in  an  island.  And  the  king  conunanded  a 
town  to  be  begun  to  be  built  all  around  the  castle,  and  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  from  one  of  the  seas  to  the  other." 

It  was  at  39^  that  the  consort  of  St  Louis  was  delivered  of  a 
daoghter  named  Bhinche,  and  in  the  same  town  St  Louis,  re- 
ceivedinformation  of  his  mother's  death.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  exclaimed:  "I  thank  thee,  O  my  God!  for  having  spared 
Madame,  my  .dear.mother,.to  me  so  long  as  it  was  pleasing  to  thee, 
and  for  having  now,  in  thy  good  pleasure,  taken  her  to  .thyself. 
1  loved  her,  it  is  true,  above  all  creatuies  in  the  world  ;  but  since 
thou  hast  taken  her  from  .me,  blessed  be  thy  name  to  all  eternity  !" 

Jafi&t,  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christians,  had  a  bishop» 
suffragan  to  the  sea  of  Csssarea.  When  the  kq^ts  were  com- 
pelled .to  take  iheir  final  leave  of  the  Holy  Land,  Jaffa,  together 
with  all  Palestine,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  we  find  mention  made  of 
Joppa  or  Jaffa  in  all  the  travels  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  town,  such 
as  we  see  it  at  present,  is  not  much  more  than  a  century  old,  since 
If onoonys,  who  visited  Palestine  in  1 847,  found  nothing  at  Jaffit 
bnt  a  castle  and  three  caverns  scooped  out  of  the  rock.  Theve* 
not  adds,  that  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land  erected  wooden  huts 
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before  the  carerns,  but  that  they  were  forced  to  demolish  ihem 
by  the  Tufks.  This  circumstance  explains  a  passage  in  the  nar* 
rative  of  a  Venetian  friar,  who  relates,  that  on  the  arriral  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Jaffa,  they  were  shut  up  in  a  cavern.  Breve,  Opdam, 
Deshayes,  Nicole  le  Huen,  Barthelemi  de  8alignac,  Ihiloir,  Zu- 
aliart,  Father  Roger,  and  Pietro  de  la  Vallée,  are  unanimous  re* 
epecting  the  insignificance  and  poverty  of  Jaffa. 

Whatever  concerns  modern  Jaffa,  the  history  of  the  sieges 
which  it  has  sustained  during  the  wars  of  Daher,  and  Ali  Bey, 
as  well  as  other  particulars  relative  to  the  >excellence  of  its  fruits, 
the  beauty  of  its  gardens  &lc.  may  be  found  in  Volney.  I  shaB 
subjoin  a  few  observations. 

Independently  of  tlie  two  fountains  of  Jaffa  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers, you  meet  with  frcsli  water  along  the  sea-coast  on  the  way 
towards  Gnza.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  scoop  a  hole 
with  your  hand  in  the  sands  to  malce  fresh  water  spring  up  even 
on  tlie  very  brink  of  the  sea.  I  have  myself  tried  this  curious' 
experiment  with  M.  Contcssini,  from  the  northern  angle  of  the 
town  to  the  habitation  of  a  santon,  which  i^  seen  at  some  distance 
on  the  coast. 

Jaffa,  which  sustained  so  much  damage  in  Daher's  wars  has 
been  a  great  sufferer  by  more  recent  events.  The  French  com- 
manded by  the  emperor,  took  it  by  assault  in  1799.  After  the 
return  of  our  troops  to  Egypt,  the  English  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  the  Grand  Signor,  erected  a  baslion  at  the  southeast 
angle  of  Uie  town.  Abou  Marra,  a  favourite  of  the  grand  rizir'a 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  place.  Djezsar,  pacha  of  Acre, 
being  an  enemy  to  the  vizir,  laid  siege  to  Jaffa,  on  the  departure 
of  the  Ottoman  army.  Abou  Marravaliantly  defended  himself  for 
nine  months,  arid  then  found  means  to  escape  by  sea  :  the  mine 
seen  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  some  of  the  effects  of  this  siege. 
After  Djezzar's  death,  Abou  Marra  was  appointed  pacha  of  Jidda, 
on  the  Red  Sea.  This  new  pacha  proceeded  tiirough  Palestine  ; 
but  by  one  of  those  revolts  bo  common  in  Turkey,  he  stopped  at 
Jaffa,  and  refused  to  repair  to  his  pachalik.  The  pacha  of  Acre, 
Suleiman  Pacha,  the  second  in  succession  to  Djezzar,*  receivec) 
àràers  to  attack  the  rebel,  and  Jaffa  was  once  more  besieged.  Af- 

"  Tho  name  of  Sjessar^  immediate  suooeasor  iras4tnuiel  pMlla,  vho  wius 
postecKd  of  the  ehief  wthorit^r  at  the  lime  of  Djezzar's  death. 
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ter  ft  very  feeble  redfitance,  Abou  Marrafled  to  rrfàge  to  Mahom- 
et Paeha  Adem,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  pachalik  of  Damasciift. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgireii  for  the  dqrness  of  these  details,  od, 
account  of  the  importance  which  Jaffa  formerly  possessed,  as  well 
as  that  which  it  has  recently  acquired. 

I  waited  with  impatience  for  the  moment  of  my  departm^e 
for  Jerusalem.  On  the  3d  of  October,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
my  servants  put  on  goat-skin  dresses  made  in  Upper  Egypt,  such 
as  are  commonly  worn  by  ilie  Bedouins.  I  put  on  the  same  kind 
of  dress  over  my  clotiies,  and  we  mounted  our  horses,  which 
were  of  rery  small  sise.  Pads  served  us  for  saddles,  and  cords 
instead  of  stirrups.  The  president  of  the  convent  rode  at  our 
bead  like  a  common  friar;  one  Arab,  almost  naked  accompanied 
us  for  a  guide,  and  we  were  followed  by  another  who  drove  be- 
fore him  an  ass  that  carried  our  baggage.  We  went  out  at  the 
back  of  the  convent,  and  proceeded  amoi^  the  ruins  of  houses 
destroyed  in  the  late  siege,  to  the  south  gate  of  the  town.  The 
road  at  first  led  among  gardens,  which  must  formerly  have  been 
charming.  Father  Neret  and  M.  de  Volney  speak  of  them  in 
high  terms.  These  gardens  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  differ- 
ent parties  that  have  contended  for  the  ruins  of  Jaffa  ;  but  there 
are  still  left  some  pomegrante,  Pharaoh's  fig,  and  lemon-trees, 
«  few  palms,  nopal  bashes,  and  apple-trees,  which  are  also  cnlti* 
vated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  and  even  at  the  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

We  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
hi^Iy  praised  in  scripture.  In  the  month  of  April,  1713,  when 
fidfaer  Neret  travelled  through  this  pkdn,  it  was  cov^ed  with 
tulips.  '^  The  variety  of  their  colours,"  says  he,  "  forms  a  bean* 
tifnl  parterre."  The  flowers  which,  in  spring,  adorn  this  celc^ 
brated  plain,  are  the  white  and  red  rose,  the  nardssus,  the  white 
and  orange  lily,  the  carnation,  and  a  highly  fragrant  species  of 
everlasting  flower.  The  plain  stretches  along  the  coast  from 
€kaa  in  the  south,  to  Mount  Carmel  on  the  north.  To  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  The 
whole  of  it  is  not  upon  the  same  level  :  it  consists  of  four  plat- 
forms»  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall  of  naked  stones.  Hie 
soil  is  a  very  fine  sand,  white  and  red,  and  though  intermixed 
with  gravel,  appears  extremely  fertile.    Thanks,  however,^  t^ 
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Mahometan  defipotism,  this  sdl  exhilMis  on  oTeiy  Bide  nol 
iHit  thistles,  dry  and  withered  srasa,  intenpened  with  aeantj 
phintations  of  eotton  and  patches  of  doara,  barley,  and  wheat. 
Here  and  there  appear  a  few  rillaget»  invariably  in  ruins,  and 
fiome  clumps  of  olive-trees  and  sycamores.  About  half  way  be- 
tween Rama  and  Jaffa  you  come  to  a  well,  mentioned  by  all  tra- 
Tellers  ;  the  abbe  Mdlriti  gives  a  history  of  it  that  he  may  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  contaasting  the  utility  of  a  Turidsh  santon  with 
the'  uselessness  of  a  Christian  monk.  Near  this  well  you  observe 
a  wood  of  olive-trees  planted  in  the  quincunx  form,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  ascribed  ^y  tradition  to  the  time  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  From  this  «pot  yrou  perceive  Rama  or  Ramie  in  a 
charming  situj^c^  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  platforms  ot 
stages  of  ihelRiEûn.  Before  we  reached  it,  we  went  out  of  the 
road  .to  look  at  a  cistern,  a  work  of  Constanfine's  mother.*  You 
go  down  to  it  by  twenty-seven  steps  ;  it  is  thirty-three  feet  in 
lengtli  and  thirfy  broad  ;  is  composed  of  twenty-four  arches,  and 
receives  the  rain  water  by  twenty-four  apertures.  We  thence 
proceeded  through  a  forest  of  nopals  to  the  tower  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs,  now  the  minaret  of  a  forsaken  mosque,  formerly  the 
steeple  of  a  monastery,  of  «Hhioh  some  ^ae  ruins  are  still  remain- 
ing. These  rums  conûst  of  a  kind  of  f>or(icos,  very  mvch  re- 
sembling those  of  Miecenas's  stables  at  Tihor;  tiiey  are  ftill  of 
wild  fig-trees.  It  is  «aid,  that  in  this  place  Joseph,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Child,  halted  during  their  flight  into  Eg>'pt  ;  tliis  would 
CM^aiifly  be  a  channing  «pot  to  Uke  for  the  scene  of  the  repose 
of  the  Holy  Family  ;  and  the  genius  of  Claude  Lorrain  seems  to 
have  intuitively  divined  this  landscape,  to  judge  from  his  admi- 
tMe  picture  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome. 

Above  the  gate  of  the  tower  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  copied 
by  Volncy  :  and  close  to  it  is  a  miraculous  antiquity  described  by 
Muratori. 

Having  inspected  these  ruins,  we  passed  very  near  to  a  de- 
serted mill,  mentioned  by  Yolney  as  the  only  one  he  saw  in  Syria  ; 

•  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  St  Helena  erected  all  the  struc- 
tHres  in  Palestine  :  a  notion  vhollj-  incompntible  vith  the  great  ag;e  of  that  prin- 
cess when  she  went  on  pilgrimag^e  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  it  neTertheleaa  oertaiiu 
£rom  the  united  tesdroony  of  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  and  all  the  eeeleiiastical  hi>- 
ipiians,  thntllcJenapowerXullycoo^ibuted  to  thereboildîngof  the  sacred pla^^iyi. 


et  present  tfaere  are  several  others.  We  ali^ted  at  Rama,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conveiU  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land.  Tins  convoit 
had  been  plundered  five  years  before,  and  I  was  shown  the  grave 
of  one  of  the  friars  who  perished  on  this  occasion.  The  fratert^ 
tf  had  just  obtained  permissiott,  with  very  great  diffienity,  to  d» 
the  most  urgent  repairs  required  by  their  monastery. 

Favowable  tidings  awaited  me  at  Rama  :  1  there  found  a  drog^ 
man  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Jerusalem)  whom  the  supeisor 
had  sent  to  meet  me*  The  Arab  chief,  wliom^the  lathers  had  ap« 
prised  of  my  coming,  and  who  was  to  be  my  escort,  waahover* 
ing  at  some  dbtance,  for  the-  aga  of  Rama  permits  none  of  the 
Bedouins  to  enter  the  town.  The  most  powerful  tribe  in  the 
mountains  of  Judea  resides  at  the  village  of  Jeremiah  :  these  peo^ 
pie  allow  the  brassage  of  travelers  to  Jerusalem,  or  obstruct  it  at 
pleaswe**  The  sheik  of  the  tribe  was  lately  dead.  He  had  left 
his  son  Utman  under  the  guardmn^ip  of  Ins  uncle,  Abou  Gosh  ; 
the  hitter  had  two  brothers,  Djiaber  anélbrahim'  Bahd  el  Ron- 
man,  who  accompanied  me  on  ray  return.. 

It  had  been  concerted  that  I  should  set  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  As  it  was  not  yet  dbrlr,  we  supped  on  the  tenaces 
that  form  the  roof  of  the  convent  The  monasteries  of  the  Holj 
Land  look  like  low  heavy  fortresses,  and  in  no  respect  resemble 
the  convents  of  Europe  :  the  houses  of  Rama,  plaster  huts  crown* 
ed  with  a  small  dome,  similar  to  that  of  a  mosque  or  the  tomb 
of  a  santon,  are  enitK>somed  among  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate* 
trees,  and  surrounded  with  llurge  nopals  which  shoot  up  into  ein* 
gular  shapes,  and  confusedly  pile  thei^  tuds  of  prickly  pallats  one 
upon  another.  This  miogled  group  of  trees  and  hoases  is  over- 
topped by  the  finest  palm-trees  in  Idumea.  There  was  one  ia 
particular,  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  winch  I  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  :  it  rose  in  a  perpendicular  column  to  the  height 
of  above  thirty  feet,  and  then  gracefully  expanded  its  bending^ 
branches,  uihdcr  which  the  half-ripe  dates  hung  like  ciystals  of; 
coraL 

Rama  is  the  ancient  Arimathea,  the  birth-place  of  that  right- 
eous man  who  had  the  glory  to  bury  our  Saviour.  It  was  at  Lod,, 
Lydda,  or  Diospolis,  that  St  Peter  performed  the  mhraculou» 
•*ûre  of  the  man  aflKcted  with  pat^y.    As  to  what  congrus  Rar 


Bid,  coneidiired  ia  a  epiainercial  |Knnt  of  view, .  the  reculer  U 
reCefvad  (o  ToM's  Memoirs,  and  Vofoey'^  Travels. 

We  left  iUma  in  the  middle  of  th^  night  of  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  preâdent  conducted  us  along  b^-roada  to  the  place 
«There  Abon  Ck>sh  waa  waiting  for  us,  and  then  returned  to  his 
convent  Our  company  conebted  of  the  Arab  chie^  the  drog- 
man  bom  Jemsalwii  mj  two  seiTapt9,afid  the  Bedoain  of  ^affa, 
who  diovie  tbe  ass  that  carried  our  baggage.  We  still  retained 
the  draB»  and  appearance  of  popr  Latin  pilgrims,  but  carried  our 
ams  under  our  clothes. 

After  a  ride  pf  an  hour  over  uneven  ground,  we  came  to  some. 
mean  houses  on  l|)e  top  of  a  rooky  eminence.  We  ascended  one 
of  the  stages  of  the  plain,  and  in  another  liour,  arri^-ed  at  the  first 
undulation  of  the  mountains  of  Judoa.    We  tumeR  bj  a  rugged 
ravina  round  a  detached  and  barren  hill.    At  the  summit  of  ihi$ 
eomenee  we  could  just  discern  a  village  in  ruins,  and  the  scat- 
tared  stones  of  a  forsaken  cemetery.    It  is  called  Latroun,  or  the 
Thief's  Village,  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  criminal  who 
repented  on  the  cross,  and  in  whose  behalf  Christ  performed  bis 
last  act  of  mercy.     Three  miles  farther,  we  entered  the  moun- 
tains.   We  followed  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent:  the  waning  moon,] 
whose  orb  was  diminislied  pne  half,  scarcely  lighted  our  steps  ^ 
along. the  channel  :  and  the  wild  boars  set  up  around  us  a  cry  sin*  J 
gularly  savage.    From  the  desolation  of  these  parts,  I  was  now 
enabled  to  conceive  why  Jephtha's  daughter  went  to  weep  on  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  and  why  the  prophets  repaired  to  the  high 
places  to  pour  forth  their  lamentations.     At  day-break  we  found 
ourselves  amidst  a  labiynth  of  mountains  of  a  conical  figurci 
nearly  alike,  and  connected  with  each  other  at  their  feet.    The 
rock  composing  the  base  of  these  mountains  was  bare.   Its  strata 
or  parallel  bed#  were  ranged  like  the  seats  of  a  Roman  amphithea- 
tre, or  like  the  walls  in  the  form  of  flights  of  steps  which  support 
the  vineyards  in  the  vailles  of  Savoy.*    In  every  redent  of  the 
rock  grew  clumps  of  dwarf  oaks,  box,  and  rose-laurels.     From 
(he  bottom  of  the  ravines  olive-trees  reared  their  heads  ;  and 
sometimes  these  trees  formed  continued  woods  on  the  sides  of 
t]ie  mountains.    We  heard  the  cries  of  various  birds,  especially 
of  Jays.,   On  reaching  the  most  elevated  summit  of  this  chain^ 

•  In  Jiulea  th*"}'  verc  formeHv  supported  în  the  same  tn^nner. 
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#e  oTérIooiked  behind  us,  to  the  south  and  West,  the  pbun  of  Shâ'^ 
rMi  as  &r  as  Jaffii,  and  the  horizon  of  the  sea  to  C^a;  before 
vs,  to  the  north  and  east,  opened  the  valley  of  St  Jeremiah,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  on  thé  top  of  a  rock,  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance of  an  ancient  fortress  called  the  Castle  of  the  Maccabees^ 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  author  of  the  Lamentations  came  into\ 
the  world  in  the  village  which  has  retained  his  name  amidst  these  | 
mountains:*  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  melanehcdy  of  these ^ 
parts  seems  to  pervade  the  compositions  of  the  prophet  of  sorrowsj 

On  approaching  St  Jeremiah,  however,!  was  somewhat  theer- 
ed  by  an  unexpected  sight  Herds  of  goats  with  pendant  ears, 
sheep  with  large  tails,  and  asses  which  remind  you,  by  their  beau- 
ty, of  the  onagra  of  scripture,  issued  from  the  village  at  the  dawn 
éî  day.  Arab  women  were  hanging  grapes  to  diy  in  the  vine- 
yards ;  others  with  their  faces  veiled,  carried  pitchers  of  water  on 
their  heads  like  the  daughters  of  Midian.  With  the  first  beams 
of  light,  the  smoke  of  the  hamlet  ascended  in  a  white  vi^ur; 
confused  voices,  songs,  shouts  of  joy  met  the  ear.  This  scene 
formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  desolation  of  the  place  and 
the  recollections  of  the  nights 

Our  Arab  chief  had  received  before-hand  the  sum  required  of 
travellers  by  the  tribe»  and  we  passed  without  molestation.    All 
at  once  I  was  struck  with  these  words  ;  distinctly  pronounced  in 
Frendi  :  En  aoant  !  mordit  !  ^*  Forward  !  march  !"    I  turned  my? 
head  and  perceived  a  troop  of  young  Arabs,  stark  naked^  per/ 
forming  their  esercise  with  palm  sticks.    Some  recollection  or 
other  of  my  early  life  continually  haunts  me  ;  my  heart  throbs  -at 
tfie  mention  of  a  French  soldier  ;  but  to  see  young  Bedouins  in  • 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  imitating  our  military  exercises  and  pre- , 
serving  the  remembrance  of  our  valour;  to  hear  them  pronounce) 
what  may  be  termed  the  watchwords  of  our  annies/  would  havei 
been  sufficient  to  make  an  impression  on  a  man  less  tenacious/ 
than  myself  of  the  glmy  of  my  country^    I  was  not  so  much 
alarmed  as  Orusoe  when  he  heard  the  first  words  uttered  by  hit 
parrot,  but  I  was  not  less  delighted  than  that  renowned  traveller. 
I  gave  a  few  medines  to  the  little  battalion,  repeating  the  words  : 

*  This  ]iopuVir  tratlition  is  not  inconsistent  t^ith  criUcism. 

T«  1 
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^  FcNTwaffd  f  march  !"  and  fbat  I  might  omit  nothing,'  I  tnéi^ 
"«Tis  the  will  of  God!  'tis  the  will  of  God  I"  lUce  the  eompui- 
ions  of  Godfrey  and  St  Louis. 

From  the  TaUey  of  Jeremiah  we  descended  into  that  of  Tar- 
pentkie,  which  is  deeper  and  narrower  than  the  former.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  some  vineyards  and  a  few  patches  of  doora.  We 
arrived  at  the  brook  where  the  yo<ithfu4  David  piclced  up  the 
five  stones  with  one  of  which  he  slew  aie  gigantic  Goliath.  W* 
«tossed  this  stream  by  s  stone  bridge,  the  only  one  you  meet 
with  in  these  deserts:  a  small  quantity  of  stagnant  water  sell 
occupied  the  channeL  Close  to  it,  on  the  left,  below  a  village 
called  Kaloni,  I  remarked  among  the  modem  ruins,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fabrie%  Mariti  ascribes  this  structure  to  some 
monks  or  other.  For  an  Italian  traveller  the  error  is  a  gross  one . 
If  the  architecture  of  thid  edifice  be  not  Hebrew,  it  is  certunly 
Roman  ;  the  junctures,  the  figures,  and  the  bulk  of  the  stones 
leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject 

Having  crossed  the  stream  you  perceive  the  village  of  Keriet 
Lefi»  on  the  bank  of  another  dry  channel,  which  resembles  a* 
dusty  high  road.  £1  Bire  appears  in  the  distance,  on  the  summit 
of  a  lolty  hUl,  on  tl\e  way  to  Nablous,  Nabolos,  or  Nabolosa,  the 
Shechem  oi  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  Neapolis  of  the  He- 
rodfc  We  pursued  our  course  through  a  desert  where  wild  fig- 
trees,  thinly  scattered,  waved  their  embrowned  leaves  in  the 
southern  breeee.  The  ground  which  had  hitherto  exhibited  soma 
verdure,  now  became  bare  ;  the  «des  of  the  mountains,  expand-^ 
itfg  themselves,  assumed  at  once  an  appearance  of  greater  gran- 
deur and  sierilky.  Presently  all  vegetation  ceased;  even  the 
very  mosses  disappeared.  The  confused  amphitheatre  of  the 
mountain»  was  tinged  with  a  red  and  vivid  colour.  In  this- 
dreary  region  we  kept  ascending  for  an  hour  to  gain  an  elevated^ 
hill  which  we  saw  before  us  ;  after  which  we  proceeded  for  an* 
other  hour  across  a  naked  plain  bestrewed  with  loose  stones.  Al^ 
at  once,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plam  I  perceived  a  line  of  Gothic 
walls,  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  the  tops  of  a  few  building»* 
peeping  above  them.  At  tlie  foot  of  this  wall  appeared  a  camp- 
^  Turkiah  horse,  with  all  the  accompajuments  of  oriental  pomp* 


m  C^  t  <<  The  Holy  Gity  !"  exdaimed  the  giiide«  aad  away  be. 
srent  at  full  g^op.^ 

I  can  now  accovnt  for  the  surpiiae  expressed  by  the  crusadeni 
and  pi^iims,  at  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  bietoriam  and  tra¥eller«.  1  can  affirm»  that  whoever, 
bas,  ttke  me,  bad  tiie  patience  to  read  near  two  hundred  modem 
•econnts  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Babbinical  compilations  and  the 
passages  in  the  ancients  relatire  to  Judea,  still  knows  nothing  at 
nil  about  it  I  paused  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  Jerusalem,  measuT'- 
ing  the  height  of  its  walls,  reviewing  at  once  aU  the  recollée- 
dons  of  history  from  Abraham  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  reflectr 
ing  on  the  total  change  accosi^plished  in  the  world  by  the  mission 
x>f  the  Son  of  I^an»  and  in  vain  seeking  that  Temple,  not  one 
stone  of  which  is  left  upon  another.  Were  I  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  never  should  I  forget  that  desert  which  yet  seems  to 
be  pervaded  by  the  greatnesa  of  Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of 
4eath. 

The  cries  of  the  drogman,  who  told  me  that  is  was  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  close  together,  as  we  were  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  camp,  roused  me  from  the  reverie  into  which  th^  sight  of 
file  Holy  City  had  plunged  me.  We  passed  among  the  tents 
covered  with  black  Iamb-skins:  a  few,  among  otherai,  that  of  tho 
pacha,  were  formed  of  striped  cloth.  The  horses  saddled  aod 
bridled,  were  fastened  to  stakes.  I  was  surprised  to  see  four 
pieces  of  horse-artilleiy  ;  they  were  well  mounted,  and  the  car* 
riages  appeared  to  be  of  English  construction.  Our  mean  equip- 
age and  pilgrim's  dress,  excited  the  laughter  of  the  troops.  Th^ 
pacha  was  coming  out  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  drew  up  to  tlie  gate 
of  the  city.  I  was  obliged  to  take  off,  as  quickly  as  possible,  my 
faandkerehiei^  which  I  had  tied  over  my  hat  to  keep  o^  the  sun» 
le^  I  should  draw  upon  myself  a  ûmilar  affront  to  tbM  which 
poor  Joseph  incurred  at  Tripoliz^a. 

We  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  pilgrims'  gate,  near  which  stands 
the  tower  of  David,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
JPisans'  Tower.  We  paid  the  tribute,  and  followed  the  street  that 
i>pened  before  us  ;  then  turning  to  the  left  between  a  kind  of  pii- 

*  Aboa  Goth,  thofugh  a  «object  of  the  Grand  Stgnor,  trat  a|iprefaeiui?e  le>t 
he  aboald  be  maltreated  and  bastinadoed  hf  the  pacba  of  IhraiMeua,  vl^jOSk 
ics>9P  rt  irete  jb  «gVt  oC 
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«one  of  plaster,  denominated  hoases,  we  anired,  at  twenty-tiro 
minutespast  twelve,  at  the  convent  of  the  Latin  fathers.  I  found 
it  in  the  possession  of  Ahdaliah's  soldiers,  who  appropriated  to 
themselves  whatever  they  thought  ùL 

Those  only  who  have  been  in  the  same  situation  as  the  fathers 
of  the  Holy  Land,  can  form  a  conception  of  the  pleasure  which 
they  received  from  my  arrival.  They  thought  themselves  saved 
by  the  presence  of  one  single  Frenchman.  I  delivered  a  letlev 
fiom  general  Sébastian!,  tp  father  Bonaventura  di  Nola,  the  supe* 
rior  of  the  convent  '^  Sir  "  said  he,  '<  it  is  Providence  that  has 
brought  you  hither.  You  have  travelling  firmans.  Permit  us  to 
send  them  to  the  pad»;  he  will  thence  find  that  a  Frenchman 
has  arrived  at  the  coirvent;  he  will  believe  th^lye  are  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  emperor.  Last  year  he  forced  us  to  pay 
sixty  thousand  piastres  ;  according  to  the  regular  custom  we  owe 
him  but  four  thousand,  and  that  merely  under  the  denomination  of 
a  present  He  wishes  to  extort  from  us  the  same  sum  this  year, 
and  threatens  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity^  if  we  refuse  to 
comply  mth  his  demands.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  the  con- 
secrated plate,  for  during  the  last  four  years  we  have  received  no 
alms  from  Europe  :  if  this  should  continue,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  leave  the  tomt|  c^  Christ  in  the  hands 
of  Mahometans.-' 

I  thought  myself  extremely  fortunate  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  render  this  small  service  to  the  superior.  I  requested,  howev- 
er, Uiat  he  would  permit  me  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Jordan, 
before  he  sent  the  firmans  ;  that  the  difficulties  of  a  journey, 
which  is  always  attended  witli  danger,  might  not  be  ftirther  in- 
creased :  .for  Abdallah  might  have  caused  me  to  be  assassinated 
by  the  way,  and  then  have  thrown  the  blame  upon  the  Arabs. 

Father  Clement  Peres,  procurator  general  of  the  convent,  a 
man  of  extensive  information,  cultivated  understanding,  and  pleas- 
ing manners,  conducted  me  to  the  state  chamber  of  tlie  pilgrims. 
My  baggage  was  here  deposited,  and  1  prepared  to  leave  Jerusa- 
lem, a  lew  hours  after  I  iiad  entered  the  city.  I  had,  however, 
more  occatton  for  repose  tlian  to  battle  with  the  Arabs  of  the  dead 
^ea.  I  had  long  |>een  traversing  the  land  and  the  sea  on  my  way 
to  the;  holy  places;  and  no  sooner  had  I  reached  the  wished  for 
|pal|  tl^f^i  I  quitted  it  ^^ain*    Ç^t  I  considered  tl^is  aacrifice  to  Ij^^ 


ène  to  men  who  are  themselves  making  a  perpetaal  sacrifiée  of 
ibeir  prc^rty  and  their  lives.  I  might,  moreover,  have  recon- 
eiled  the' interest  of  the  fathers,  with  my  own  safety,  by  relin- 
quishing my  design  of  visiting  the  Jordan  ;  and  it  only  depended 
on  myself  to  set  bounds  to  my  cariosity. 

White  I  was  waiting  ft>r  the  moment  of  departure,  the  reli^oift 
began  to  sing  in  the  church  of  the  monastery.  I  inquired  the  rea- 
son  of  this  singing;  and  was  informed,  that  they  were  celebrating 
the  festival  of  the  patron  of  their  order.  I  then  recollected  that 
k  was  the  4th  of  October,  St.  Frandi'$  day,  and  the  anniversary 
of  my  birth.  I  hastened  to  the  church,'  ai^d  offered  up  my  prayers 
for  tlie  felicity  of  her.  Who  on  this  d#^  bad  brou^t  me  into  the 
world.  I  deem  it  a  happiness  that  my  ârst  prayer  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  for  myself.  I  contemplated  with  respect  those  religions 
singing  praises  to  the  Lord,  within  three  hundred  paces  of  the 
tomb  of  Christ  ;  I  was  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  feeble 
but  invindble  band  which  has  continued  the  only  guard  of  tiie 
Holy  Sepuichre  since  it  was  abandoned  by  kings. 

The  superior  sent  for  a  Turk  named  Ali  Aga,  to  conduct  me 
to  Bethlehem.  He  was  the  son  of  an  aga  of  Rama,  who  lost  his 
head  under  tiie  tyranny  of  Djezzar.  Ali  was  born  at  Jericho,  at 
present  Rihha,  and  called  himself  the  governor  of  that  village.  He 
was  intelligent  and  courageous  :  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  my  ser- 
vant and  myself  relinquish  our  Arabian  attire,  and  resume  the 
French  dress,  that  dress,  once  so  despised  by  the  orientals,  now 
inspires  respect  and  fear;  French  valour  has  regained  the  renown 
which  it  fonnerly  acquired  in  this  country.  It  was  French  clie- 
valiers  who  established  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  the 
soldiers  of  France  that  gathered  the  last  palms  in  Ifhimea.  Tlie 
Turics  p<^t  out  to  yon  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Baldwin's  tow- 
er and  the  emperor's  camp  ;  and  at  Calvary  you  find  the  sword 
of  Qodfirey  of  Bouillon,  which,  in  its  ancient  sheath,  seems  still 
to  guard  the  Sacred  Sepulchre. 

At  ûve  o'clock  in  the  evening,  three  good  horses  were  brought, 
and  we  were  joined  by  Michael,  drogman  to  the  convent  :  Ali  put 
himself  at  our  head,  and  we  set  out  for  Bettilehem,  where  we 
were  to  sleep,  and  to  take  forward  an  escort  of  six  Arabs.  I  had 
îçad  that  the  superior  of  6t  Saviour's  is  the  only  Frank  who  ei^- 
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joys  the  privilege  of  riding  on  horseback  at  Jeraaalem,  and  I 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  myself  gaUopingen  an  Arabian  steed; 
but  I  have  since  learned  that  any  traveller  may  do  the  same  for 
his  money.  We  left  Jerusalem  by  the  Damasens  gate,  then  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  and  crossing  the  ravines  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion, 
we  ascended  a  mountain,  and  found  at  the  top  of  it  a  plain  over 
which  we  proceeded  for  an  hour.  We  left  Jerusalem  to  the  aortb, 
behind  us;  on  the  west,  we  had  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  on 
the  east,  beyond  the  Red  Sea,  those  of  Arabia.  We  passed  the 
convent  of  St  Elijah.  The  spot  where  that  prophet  rested  on 
bis  way  to  Jerusalem,  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  to  you,  under  aa 
dive-tree  that  stands  upon  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A 
league  farther  on  we  entered  the  phiin  of  Rama,  where  you  meet 
with  Rachel's  tomb.  It  is  a  square  edifice,  surmounted  with  a 
«mall  dome  ;  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  mosque,  for  the  Turica 
as  well  as  the  Arabs,  honour  the  families  of  the  patriarchs.  The 
traditions  of  the  Christians  agree  in  placing  Rachel's  sepulchre  on 
this  spot;  historical  criticism  favours  this  opinion;  but  in  spita 
of  Tbevenot,  Moneonys,  Roger,  and  many  others,!  cannot  admit 
what  is  now  denominated  Rachel's  tomb,  to  be  an  antique  monn* 
ment:  it  is  evidently  a  Turkish  eififtce,  erected  in  mmnoiy  of  a 
santon. 

We  perceived  in  tiie  mountidne,  for  ni^t  had  come  on,  the 
lights  of  the  village  of  Rama.  Profound  silence  reigned  aromud 
us.  It  was  doubtless  in  such  a  night  as  this  that  Rachel's  voice 
suddenly  struck  the  ear:  '*  a  voice  was  heard  in  Rama,  lamenta- 
tion and  bitter  weeping  ;  Rachel  weqiing  for  her  chilch^n,  refused 
i^  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not"  Here  the  mothers  of 
Astyanax  and  Euryalus  are  outdone  ;  Homer  and  Viipl  must 
yield  the  palm  of  pathos  ^o  Jeremiah. 

We  arrived  by  a  narrow  and  rugged  road  at  Bethlehem.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  convent;  its  inhabitants  were  thrown 
into  some  alarm,  because  our  visit  was  unexpected,  and  Ali's  tur- 
ban at  first  excited  terror  ;  but  matters  were  soon  explained  to 
their  satisfaction. 

Beâilehem  received  its  name,  which  signifies  the  Hou9t  tf 
Breads  from  Abraham  ;  and  was  sumamed  Ephraia,  the  Fruitful, 
filler  Caleb's  wife,  to  distinguish  it  ftom  another  Bethlehem,  iq 
the  tribç  of  Zebulon.   It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judi|h,  aqd  UtaQ 
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.Hfmkt  hj  the  Oftme  of  the  Qity  of  David,  that  monarch  havifig 
there  been  born,  and  tended  sheep  in  his  childhood.  Abijah,  the 
aerenth  jndge  of  Israel,  Ehmeleeh,  Obed,  Jesse,  and  Boas,  were 
Bke  David,  natives  of  Bethlehem,  and  here  must  be  placed  the 
scene  of  the  admirable  eclogue  of  Rutii.  St  Matthias,  tke  apos* 
tie,  also  received  life  in  tiie  same  town^where  the.  Mes^ah  came 
into  the  world. 

The  fisst  Christians  buiit  an  oratoiy  over  the  manger  of  our 
Saviour.  Adrian  ordered  it  to  be  demolished,  and  a  statue  of 
Adonis  erected  in  its  stead.  St  Helena  destroyed  the  idol,  and 
built  a  church  on  the  same  spot  The  original  edifice  is  now  blend- 
ed with  the  various  additions  made  by  the  Christian  princes.  St 
Jerome,  aé  eveiy  reader  knows,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Bethle* 
hem.  Conquered  by  the  Crusaders»  Bethlehem  returned  with  Je- 
rosalem  under  the  yolce  of  the  Infidels  ;  but  it  has  always  been 
the  object  of  the  veneration  of  the  pilgrims.  Pious  monks,  de- 
voting themselves  to  perpetual  mar^idom,  have  been  its  guar^ 
dians  for  seven  centuries.  With  respect  to  modem  Bethlehem, 
its  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
work  of  Yolney^  I  have  not,  however,  refliarked  in  the  vale  of 
Bethlehem  the  fertifity  which  is  ascribed,  to  it  :  under  the  Turidah 
government,  to  be  sure,  the' most  productive  soil,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  transformed  into  a  desert 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October,  I  commenced 
my  survey  of  the  monuments  of  Bethlehem.  Though  these  struo- 
tores  have  frequently  been  described,  yet  the  subject  is  in  itself 
90  interesting  that  i  cannot  forbear  entering  into  someparticularsé 

The  convent  of  Bethlehem  is  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
court  enclosed  withéofty  walls.  We  crossed  this  court,  and  were 
admitted  by  a  small  side  door  into  the,  church.  The  edifice  is 
certamly  of  hi^  antiquilty,  and  tholigh  often  destroyed  and  asi 
0ften  repaired,  it  still  retains  marks  of  its  Grecian  origin.  It  i^ 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  long  nave,  or  if  you  please,  thcr 
foot  of  the  cross,  k  adorned  with  forty^eight  columns  of  the  Co^ 
ribthian  order,  in  four  rows.  These  columns  are  two  Aset  six  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  including  the  base 
and  capital.  As  the  roof  of  this  naVe  is  wanting,  the  columns 
support  nothing  but  a  frieze  of  wood,  which  occupies  the  place  of 
tbe  archUrave  and  of  the  whole  entablature.    Open  timbe^worir 
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rests  iip(»i  (he  walls,  and  rises  into  the  form  of  a  dome,  to  ^|kpoi^ 
the  roof  that  no  longer  eusts,  or  that  perhaps  was  never  finished^ 
^rhe  wood-work  is  said  to  be  of  cedar,  but  this  is  a  mbtake.  The 
windows  are  large,  and  were  formerly  adorned  with  Mo^^  paint' 
ings,  and  passages  from  the  hible  in  Greek  and  Latin  characten^ 
4ie  traces  of  which  are  /et  visible.  Most  of  these  inscriptioDa 
are  given  by  Quaresmias.  The  abbé  Miriti  notices  with  some  ac- 
nmony,  a  mistake  of  that  learned  friar  in  one  of  the  dates  :  a  per- 
son  of  the  greatest  alnliUes  is  liable  to  error,  but  he  who  biasons 
it  without  delicacy  or  politeness,  affords  a  much  stronger  proof  of 
his  vanity  than  of  his  knowledge. 

The  rentains  of  tlie  Mosaics  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  and 
some  paintingiB  on  wood,  are  interesting  to  the  history  of  the  arts  ; 
they  in  general  exhibit  figures  in  full  face,  upright,  stiff,  without 
motion,  and  without  shadows  ;  but  their  effect  is  majestic,  and 
their  character  d^niiied  and  austere. 

The  Christian  sect  of  the  Arminians  is  in  possession  of  the  nave 
which  I  have  just  described.  This  nave  is  separated  from  the 
three  other  branches  of  the  cross  by  a  wall,  so  that  the  unity  of 
the  edifice  is  destroyed.  When  you  have  passed  this  wall,  you  find 
yourself  opposite  to  the  sanctuary,  or  Uie  choir,  which  occupies 
the  top  of  the  cross.  This  choir  ia  raised  two  steps  above  the 
nave.  Here  is  seen  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  9n  the  pavement  at  the  foot  of  Uiia  altar,  you  observe  a 
marble  stttr,  which  corresponds,  as  tradition  asserts,  with  the  point 
<>f  the  heavens  where  the  miraculous  star  that  conducted  the  three 
kings  became  stationary.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  spot  wher« 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom,  is  exactly  underneath  this 
marble  star  in  the  subterraneous  church  of  the  manger,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  have  occa«on  to  apeak.  The  Greeks  occupy  the 
choir  of  the  Magi,  as  well  as  the  two  other  naves  formed  by  the 
transom  of  the  cross»    These  last  are  empty,  and  without  altars* 

Two  spiral  staircases,  each  composed  of  fifteen  steps,  open  on 
the  sides  of  the  outer  church,  and  conduct  to  the  subterraneous 
church  situated  beneatli  the  choir.  This  is  the  ever4o-be  revered 
place  of  tiie  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  Before  I  entered  it,  the  su- 
perior put  a  t^>er  into  my  hand,  and  repeated  a  brief  exhortation. 
This  sacred  cr3rpt  is  irregular,  because  it  occupies  the  irregular  site 
of  the  stable  and  the  manger.     It  is  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches 
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loi^  ekreii  feet  three  inches  èroad,  and  nine  feet  lnhri|^t  It  is 
hewBOiitof  thefoek;  the  aides  of  the  rock  are  faced  with  beaur 
tifui  marble,  and  the  floor  is  of  the  same  material.  The«e  em- 
belfiahmei)^  are  ascribed  to  St  Helena.  The  church  receiyes  no 
light  from  without,  and  is  iUumiued  with  thhr^-two  lamps  sent  by 
différent  princes  of  Christendom.  At  the  ferther  extrernkj  of  thia 
ciypty  OB  the  east  side,  is  the  qpot  where  the  Virgin  brou^t  forth 
the  Redeemer  of  manhind.  This  spot  is  marked  hj  a  white  mar** 
bie,  ittcmsted  with  Jasper,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  silyer, 
having  rays  resembling  those  with  which  ëie  sun  is  represented; 
Around  it  are  Inscribed  these  words  : 

HIC  DE  VIRGINE  MARIA 
JESUS  CHRIflTUS  NATUS  EST. 

A  marble  table,  which  serves  for  an  altar,  rests  against  the  side 
of  the  rock,  and  stands  over  the  place  where  the  Messiah  camp 
into  the  worid.  This  altar  is  H^ted  by  tiiree  lamps,  aie  hand- 
somest of  which  was  given  by  Louis  XIII. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  paces  towards  the  south,  after  you 
have  passed  the  foot  of  one  of  the  stidrcases  leading  to  the  upper 
church,  you  find  the  Manger.  You  go  down  to  it  by  two  steps; 
for  it  is  not  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ciypt  It  is  a  low  re* 
cess  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  A  block  of  white  marble,  raised  about 
a  foot  above  the  floor,  and  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  manger,  iii* 
dioates  the  very  spot  where  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven  was  laid 
upon  straw. 

Two  paces  fartiber,  opposite  to  the  manger,  stands  an  altar, 
winch  occupies  the  place  where  Mary  sat  when  she  presented  the 
Child  of  Sorrows  to  the  adoration  oi  the  Magi. 

Notiihig  can  be  more  pleashig,  or  better  calculated  to  excite 
sentiments  of  devotion,  than  this  subterraneous  church.  It  is 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  These 
pictures  represent  the  mysteries  oi  the  place,  the  Virgm  and 
Child,  after  Raphael,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men,  the  coming  of  the  Shepherds,  and  all  those  miracles  of  min- 
gled grandeur  and  innocence.  The  usual  ornaments  of  the  man- 
ger are  of  blue  satin  embroidered  with  silver.  Incense  is  con- 
tinually smoking  before  the  cradle  of  the  Saviour.  I  have  heard 

an  organ,  touched  by  no  ordinary  hand,  play  during  mass,  the 

M  m 
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stveefest  flnd  most  iefldér  funeë  6f  Ae  best  Italian  composeft: 
These  concerts  charm  the  Christian  Arab,  who,  leaving  his  csnieto' 
to  feed,  repairs,  like  the  shepherds  of  old,  to  Bethlehem,  to  adore* 
the  King  of  Kings  in  his  manger.  I  have  seen  this  inhabitant  of 
the  desert  communicate  at  the  altar  of  the  Magi,  with  a  fervour, 
a  piety,  a  devotion,  unknown  among  tlie  Christians  of  the  west. 
**  No  place  in  the  world,*'  says  fattier  Neret,  **  excites  more  pro- 
found devotion.  The  continual  arrival  of  caravans  from  idl  the 
nation»  of  Christendom  ;  the  public  prayers  ;  the  prostrations  ; 
nay;  even'the  richness  of  the  presents  sent  hither  by  the  Christhin' 
princes,  altogether  produce  feelings  in  the  soul  which  it  is  much* 
easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe." 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  effect  of  all  tliis  is  heightened  by  an 
extraordinary  contrast;  for,  on  quitting  the  crypt,  where  you  have 
met  with  the  riches,  the  arts,  the  religion  of  clvilii{eé<natioBB,  you 
ftnd  yourself  in  a  profound  solitude,  amidst  wretched  Arabhuts^ 
among  half  naked  savages  and  faithless  Mussulmans.  Thiff  place  ^ 
is,  nevertheless,  the  same  where  so  many  miracles  were  displayed  ;  - 
but  this  sacred  land  dares  no  k>nger  exprès»-  ito  joy,  and  leeks  ^ 
within  its  bosom  the  recollection  of  its  glory. 

From  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  we  went  to  the  suluferraneouB- 
chapel,  where  tradition  places  the  sepulchre  of  the  Innocents  : 
**  Herod  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  children  timt  were  in  Bethle- 
hem, and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under. 
Then  was  fnlfilled  tliat  which  was  spoken  by  Jermie  the  prophet. 
Baying  :  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,"  &c. 

The  chapel  of  the  Innocent»  conducted  us  to  the  grotto  of  St. 
Jerome.  Here  you  find  the-sepulehre  of  this  falherof-the  church, 
that  of  Eusebius,  and  the  tombs  of  6t  Paula,  and  St.  Eustochiom. 

In  this  grotto  6t  Jerome  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
From  this  retirement  he  beheld  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
txî&  here  he  received  those  fagitlye  patricians,  who,  after  they  had 
possessed  the  palaces  of  the  earth,  deemed  themaelves  happy  to 
share  the  cell  of  »  cenoblte.  The  peace  of  the  saint,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  world  produce  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  letters  oT 
the  learned  commentator  on  the  Scriptures. 

Sti  Paula  and  St  Eustochiwn  were  two  ilhtttrious  RomMi* 
ladies  of  the  Cumly  of  the  Scipioa  and -of  the  Gracchi.  Tliey  re-* 
HoiFibhed  tile  delate  of  Romei  to  live  end  die  at-BelUebeou 
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M  flie  praedce  of  the  moiiaatic  viitues.  Their  epitaph,  wiittc» 
toy  Jerome,  is  not  a  very  good  one,  and  Is  bo  veil  known,  th«t  i 
shall  not  insert  it  here. 

In  the  oratory  of  St  Jerome  i»  a  picture  in  which  the  head 
of  that  saint  exhibits  much  the  same  air  that  has  been  given  to 
it  by  tibe  pencil  of  Garacci  and  Domeniehiiio.  Another  painting 
contidna  the  figures  of  Paula  and  Eustochium.  These  descen- 
dants of  Seipio  are  represented  reposing  in  death  in  the  same 
eoflfin.  It  was  an  affecting  idea  of  the  painter  to  make  the  two 
saints  the  perfect  image  of  each  other.  The  dau^ter  is  to  be 
distingidshed  from  the  mother  only  by  her  youth  and  her  white 
Teil{  4fae  one  has  been  longer,  the  pther  more  expeditious  in  per- 
Ibrmia^  the  voyage  of  life  ;  and  both  have  reached  the  port  at 
4he  same  moment 

Among  the  numercnis  pictures  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
eacred  stations,  and  wbich  no  traveller  has  «Jb^aeribed,*  I  ima^ 
gined  that  I  sometimes  discovered  the  mystic  touch  mid  inspired 
tone  of  MuriMos;  i^  would  be  a  singular  circumstactcie  if  tbcl 
maimer  or  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  should  be  found  to  possesu 
fiome  wiknown  master-piece  of  any  of  the  graat  paintejrs. 

We  return^  to  our  convent,  and  I  surv^eyed  the  comtry 
from  the  top  of  a  terrace»  .  Bethlehem  is  binlt  on  a  hill  which 
iivertooks  a  long  valley,  mnnipg  from  ieast  to  west  The  south- 
^em  hill  is  covered  with  olive  trees,  thinly  scattered  over  a  red- 
dish soil  bestrewed  with  stones  ;  that  oa  the  north  side  has  fig- 
trees  on  the  same  kind  of  soil.  .  Here  and  there  you  perceive 
aome  ruins;  among  other0f  the  ren^ùns  of  a  tower  called  the; 
tower  of  Bt  Paula.  I  went  back  into  the  monastery,  which  o  wcii 
part  of  its  wealth  to  Baldwin,  ^Qg  of  Jerusalem  and  successor 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  :  it  b  an  absolute  fortress,  and  iJLs  walls 
are  so  thick  that  ijt  would  be  ceipable  of  sustai^tug  a  siege  against 
the  Turks. 

•  The  escort  of  Ajndi^  having  arrived,  I.  prepared  for  my  espe- 
4|ti9n  io  the  ^fid  Sfisu  Whilst  breakfasting  wi^th  the  religious 
who  fonaned  a.circl^jround  me,  they  informed  me  that  there*  was 
in  the  convent  a  lather  who  was  a  native  of  France.  He  was 
sent  for  ;■  he  came  with  downcast  looks,  both  liis.  hands  in  his 
éieeveSf  and  walking  with  a  solemn  pace  :  he  saluted  me  coldly 

•  Vntsmont  ^M  «track  irîth  lUe  bc^ntr  of  a  St»  Jerome, 


fend  in  few  i^cMfds.  Neyer  did  1  hear  in  a  foreign  wosàrf  Ibft 
iooBd  of  a  Freooh  yotce  without  emotioii.  I  a«kad  Uai  sont 
qaestioiiB  ;  and  he  iùfonned  me  that  hia  name  was  fattier  Cit- 
aient ;  that  he  was  anadTeof  the  Heiiiity  of  Majreue  ;  that  bemg 
in  a  mooastety  in  Bretagne,  he  had  been  ttanepoited  with  aboot 
a  hundred  other  priests  lOce  bimaelf  to  8paià,  where  he  had 
been  hospitably  receired  in  a  consent  of  ids  order,  and  aller- 
wards  sent  by  his  superiors  as  a  misdoauy  to  the  Holy  Land. 
I  asked  him  if  he  should  not  like  to  revisit  his  conntiy,  and  if 
he  had  any  letters  to  send  to  hb  family.  His  answer  was,  word 
for  word,  as  féUows: — ^^  Who  is  there  that  still  remembers  me 
111  France  ?  How  should  I  know  whether  any  of  my  brotherB 
and  sisters  be  yet  living  ?  I  hope  to  obtuo,  throagh  the  merits 
of  my  Saviour,  the  strength  to  die  here  without  troubling  any 
body,  and  without  thinking  of  a  countiy  whieh  1  have  forgotten." 
\    Father  Clement  was  oMfged  to  retire  ;  my  presence  had  re* 

I  Tived  in  his  heart  sentiments  which  ho  was  striving  to  extiii' 
gnish.    Bueh  is  the  desdny  of  ma».  A  Frenofamao  is,  at  this  day, 

I  mouniing  the  loss  of  his  eouaiiy  on  the  same  ahoras,  the  vemeiii* 
forsnce  of  which  foitaieriy  inspired  the  ntdist  snWimeof  8M^.«i 

'  the  love  of  coimlty;  But  those  soas  of  Aaroa,  who  hong  Uieir 
harps  on  the  wfUowsof  Babylon,  dhi  notail  refute  to  the  city  of 
David  ;  those  dan^ters  of  Judea,  who  <m  the  baak»  of  (he  Sa- 
phrates  exclainiëâ: 

O  shoret  of  Jordan  !  plains  belov'd  of  Heaven  ; 

those  companions  of  Esther,  were  not  all  deseed  to  revisit  Bm*- 
mans  and  Bethel  :  the  remain^  vf  many  of  them  were  left  be- 
hind in  the  land  of  their  captivity. 

At  ten  in  Uie  morning,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  set  out 
from  Bethlehem.  Six  Bethlehemite  Arabs  on  foot,  armed  with 
daggers  and  long  matchlocks  formed  our  escort  ;  tiiree  of  them 
marched  before  and  three  behind.  We  had  added  to  our  cavalry 
an  ass,  which  carried  water  and  provisions.  We  pursued  HMb 
way  that  leads  to  the  monastery  of  8t.  SsJba,  whence  we  #ef^ 
afterwards  to  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  retHÈnrliy  ftc  Jordan. 

We  first  followed  the  valley  of  Bethleh^n,  which,  as  I  have 
observed,  stretches  away  to  the  east;  We  passed  a  ridge  of 
hills,  where  yoo  (ee,  on  the  x%ht^  v^  Tmejrard  vçeeatiy  planted,  a 
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^trematÈÊSÊÊiè  too  me  in  tUs  coontiy  for  me  not  to  remark  it-^ 
We  amved  at  a  grot  called  the  Qrotto  of  the  Sbepherds.  The 
Arabs  atiH  ghre  Hihe  appellalioii  of  Dta  el  Natoor,  the  Village 
of  the  Shepherda»  It  is  said  that  Abraham  here  fed  his  flocke» 
and  that  on  this  spot  the  abepherds  of  Judea  were  informed  by 
the  angel  of  the  birth  of  the  Baviour. 

The  i»ety  of  the  faithful  has  transformed  this  grot  into  a 
ohapel.  It  must  fonneriy  have  been  hi^dy  decorated  :  I  ob- 
aerved  titere^tfaree  eafntaisof  the  Corinthian  order,  and  two 
others  of  the  ionic*  The  diacovety  of  the  latter  is  really  a  won- 
4wi  fbr  after  the  time  of  Helena  we  seaicely  find  any  thing  but 
the  eveiiaating  Corinthian. 

On  leaving  this  grot  and  proceeding  east  by  south,  we  quitted 
the  red  faillB  and  reached  a  chain  of  wfaWsh  mftiw^ffcU>a  Qur 
horses  isaak  m  a  soft,  chalky  soH,  formed  f lom  the  remains  of  w 
oalcareoos  rock.  This  tract  was  horribly  bare,  and  not  even  a 
root  of  moss  was  to  be  seen  upon  it.  Ife  only  vegetable  produe- 
tionsy  were  here  and  there,  a  tnltof  thon^  plants,  as  pale  as  IBbt 
«Oil  thai  bore  them,  and  apparently  covered  with  dast,  IHce  the 
trees  by  the  side  of  our  hi^  roads  in  sunnner. 

On  tnndng  one  of  the  ridges  of  these  moantaios  we  perceive 
ed  two  camps  of  Bedouins  :  one  composed  of  «even  tents  of  blaek 
iamlHskias,  forming  an  oblong  square,  opmi  at  the  east  end  ;  ti» 
other  consléting  of  twelve  tents,  pitched  in  a  eiaeie.  A  few 
«amels  sttid  mares  were  feeAi^  near  them. 

It  was  too  late  to  recede:  we  were  obfiged  to  put  on  the  best 
face,  and  pass  through  the  second  camp.  Ail  waa  quiat  at  first 
The  Arabs  touched  the  hands  of  ttie  Bethiehemites  and  Ali  Aga'a 
heard  ;  but  scarce^  had  we  readied  the  last  teats  when  a  Be- 
douin slipped  the  ass  that  carried  our  provisions.  The  Betiile- 
heodtes  attenqited  to  drive  hhn  away  ;  bat  the  Aiab  called  his 
/ellow^  to  his  aadstanee.  Leaping  upon  their  hosaes  they  sdaced 
their  arms  and  surrounded  us.  AH  at  length  voontrived  to  ap- 
pease the  timiolt  with  money.  These  Itedoums  raqrired  a  tri- 
tmte  on  passing  :  they  probably  looked  upon  the  desert  as  afai^ 
road  ;  and  eveiy  pers<m  is  master  in  his  own  possessions.  This 
was  but  ihe  prelude  to  a  still  more  violent  altercation. 

A  league  fiutiier,  on  descending  the  side  of  a  mountam,  we 
'«focovered  the  tope  ùf  two  lofly  towers  rising  from  a  deep  vaU 
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kf .  Thb  wts  the  cim^ent  of  St  Saba.  Ab  we  wefeqipvoadih 
iiig  it,  a  fresh  troop  of  Araba,  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ra- 
vine, mahed  upon  our  eseort  with  loud  ehontt.  In  a  moment 
we  beheld  stones  flymg,  daggers  glistening,  pieces  codced.  Alt 
rushed  into  the  nudst  of  the  Iray,  and  we  ran  to  his  asabtànce. 
He  seized  the  chief  of  the  Bedouins  by  the  beaid,  pulled  hina 
down  under  the  belly  of  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  kill  him 
unless  he  pat  an  end  to  the  parrel.  During  this  tumult,  a 
Greek  monk  shouted  on  his  part,  and  made  motions  fiom  the  top 
of  a  tower  ;  in  run  he  endearoured  to  restore  peace.  We  had 
now  all  anired  at  the  gate  of  8t  Saba.  The  friars  within  turned 
the  key,  but  only  very  deliberately,  fearing  lest  thdr  monastery^ 
should  be  plundered4n  the  cenftBaon.  The  jamssary,  hnpatient 
of  this  delay,  Hew  into  a  passion  both  with  the  r^^us  and  the 
Arabs.  At  length  he  drew  fab  sabre,  and  seemed  preparing  tn 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  Bedouin  chief,  whom  he  still  held  by  the 
beard,  witii  surprishtg  force,  when  the  gate  of  the  convent  opei»- 
ed.  Into  the  court  We  rushed  pell-mell,  and  the  gate  closed 
upon  us.  The  affm  now  became  more  serious  r  we  were  not  in 
the  interior  of  the  c^nrent  ;  there  was  another  court  to  pass,attA 
the  gate  lea^Bng  to  it  was  not  open.  We  were  confined  m  avery 
narrow  space,  where  we  wounded  one  umther  with  our  arms, 
and  wher0  our  horses,  tenified  at  the  noise,  became  ungOTcm- 
able.  All  pretended  that  he  had  turned  aside  the  dagger  of  an 
Arab,  who  had  aimed  a  stroke  at  me  firom  behind,  «ad  showed 
me  his  hand  covered  .vritti  blood  ;  but  All,  though  a  very  honest 
fellow  in  éHiap  rejects,  was  fond  of  money,  like  dl  the  Turks. 
The  second  gate  of  (he  monasteiy  opened  ;  the  superior  appear- 
ed, said  a  fisw  words,  and  the  tumult  was  appeased.  We  were 
then  apprized  of  aie  cause  of  the  dispute.  *^J (<i  <*  ;  'h  ^^ ^^- 
l%e  Arabs  tvho  had  last  attacked  us,  belonged  to  a  tribe  that 
elaimed  the  eaelttSive  right  of  conducting  strangers  to  8t  Saba. 
The  Bethlehemites,  who  were  desirous  of  receiving  the  price  of 
the  escort,'  and  who  have  a  chamcter  for  courage  to  suppoii, 
would  not  ghre  up  the  point  The  superior  of  the  monastery-  had 
promised  that  I  should  sadrfy  the  Bedoithis,  and  matters  were 
adjusted.  I  declared  I  would  give  them  nothing  to  punish  4hen^ 
Ali  Agarqiresented^that  if  I  adhered  to  this  res^ution  we  ^euld 
iiem  be  able  to  reach  tbç  Jordan  ;  tht^t  ^ese  A^s  would  sww^ 


ttotf  oâiér  tribes  to  their  «id  ;  and  we  should  he  infUHU^  mnrder^ 
ed  ;  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  would  not  kill  their  chief, 
hecause  if  blood  were  once  spilt,  we  should  have  up  alternative 
but  to  return  with  all  posnble  expedition  to  Jerusalem. 

l  doubt  whether  any  convent  can  be  situated  in  a  more  dreaiy 
and  desolate  spot  than  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  it  is  erected 
Jn  the  very  ravine  of  the  bmok  Cedron,  whioh  in  this  place  i» 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  This  chamiel  is  diy,  and  it 
m  only  in  fi|>ring  that  a  muddy  stream  of  reddîsb  water  flows 
along  iti  The  church  is  seated  oi»  a  little  eminence  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bed;  whence  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  rise  by  per^ 
pendieulfir  ffights  of  steps  and  passages  hewn  out  of  the  rock  o» 
the  side  of  the  ravine»  and  thus  reach  to  the  ridge  of  the  lull  where 
they  terminate  in  tw(lif|ttare  lowers.  One  of  these  towers  is  out 
of  the  convent;  it  formeriy  served  as  an  advanced  post  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Arabs^  From  the  top  of  tiiese  towers,  you 
deseiy  the  sterile  snmmili^of  the  mountains  of  Judea;  and  the 
eye  traces  beneath  you  the  dry  channel  of  -ûté  brook  Cedroo»- 
Where  you  perceive  flie  grots  formerly  inhabited  by  the  fiiat 
anehoiites.  '  Blue  pigeons  now  buiki  their  nests  in  those  grots,  as  \ 
if  to  remind  you  by  their  sighs,  their  innocence,  and  gentleness,/ 
of  the  saints  who  fonneily  peopled  these  rocks.  1  must  not  forgefi 
a  pahiFtrBe  which  grows  upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  convents 
I  am  coHTJBced  hoi  it  will  be  noticed  by  aU  tntvellers  as  weU  aa 
aqyseif;  those  onfy^  who  are  surrounded  by  sncb  cbeary  sterility 
«anupprecsatrthe  value  of  »tuftof  verdure. 

For  the  hetoryof  the  convent  of  St  Saba,  Ae  k^eader  may 
refer  to  father  Neiei's  Letter,  and  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Pesert  In  this  monastery  yonaie  still  sho\m  three  or  four  thott^ 
sand  flkalls  which. belonged  to  religious  murdered  by  the  infideb.^ 
Themonksleftmeforacinarter  .of  an  hour  by  myself  with  these 
lelics;  they  seemed  aware  that  I  deseed  one  day  to  delineate 
the  slate  of  mind  of  the  hermits  of  Thebaic  I  cannot,  however, 
recollect  without  a  foeUng  of  pain  that  a  caloyeir  began  to  talk  of 
political  aflinrs,  and  to  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia. ^  Ah  !  fother,"  said  I,  ^  where  will  you  seek  peace,  if  you 
cannot  find  it  here  ?" 

We  1^  the  convent  at  three  in  tibe  afternoon  ;  we  proceeded* 
aloiig  ttie  channel  of  Cedrou*  aod  then  crossing  aie  vavme  piirm^ 


ed  OUT  course  to  the  east  We  descried  Jernsalem,  tfaroii|^  att 
opening  between  the  moimtains.  I  anew  not  exActlj  what  it  waa 
that  I  saw  ;  I  took  it  for  a  mass  of  rugged  rocka.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  tiiat  city  of  desolations  amid  a  aoUtiide  so  desolate 
had  something  awful  ;  she  was  truly  the  queen  of  the  desert. 

As  we  advanced,  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  still  conlinued 
the  same,  that  is,  white,  dosfy,  without  shade,  without  tree»  with- 
out herbage,  wiuunit  moss.  At  half  past  four  we  descended  from 
the  lofty  chain  of  these  mountûns  to  another  less  elevated.  We 
proceeded  for  fifty  minutes  over  a  leTel  piain,  and  at  length  ax^ 
rired  at  (he  last  range  of  htHs  that  foim  the  western  border  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  sun  was  near  set- 
ting, we  alighted  to  give  a  little  rest  to  bur  hprses,  and  I  contem- 
plated at  leisure  the  lake,  the  vaHey  and  thuÉîver. 

When  we  hear  of  a  valley,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a  valley  either 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  :  tf  the  former,  it  is  covered  with  ciop». 
of  various  kinds,  vineyards,  villages,  and  cattle  ;  if  the  latter,  it 
presents  herbage  and  woods.  It  is  watered  by  a  river,  this  river 
has  windings  in  its  course  ;  «id  the  hills  which  bound  this  valley 
have  themselves  undulations  which  foim  a  prospect  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

Here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found.  Figure  lo  yonnelf 
two  long  chams  of  mountains  running  in  a  parallel  direction  from 
north  to  south,  without  breaks  and  without  undulations.  The 
eastern  chain,  called  the  meuntahis  of  Arabia  is  aie  highest, 
when  seen  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues,  you  woidd 
take  it  to  be  a  prodigious  perpendicular  wall  peifectiy  resembling 
Jura  in  its  form  and  azure  colour.  Not  one  summit,  not  the 
smallest  peak  can  be  distinguished  ;  you  merely  perceive  slight 
inflections  here  and  there,  as  if  the  hand  of  the  painter  who 
drew  tills  horizontal  line  along  the  sky,  had  trembled  in  some 
places. 

The  i^restem  range  belongs  to  the  mountuns  of  Judea.  Less 
lofty  and  more  unequal  than  the  eastern  chain,  it  differs  from  the 
other  in  its  nature  also  :  it  exhibits  heaps  of  chalk  and  sand, 
whose  form  bears  some  resemblance  to  (^es  of  arms,  waving 
standards,  or  the  tents  of  a  camp  seated  on  the  border  of  a  plain. 
On  the  Arabian  side,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
black  perpendicular  rocks,  which  throw  their  lengthened  shadow 
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QTtU  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  BmaHest  bird  of  heaveil  v 
would  not  find  among  these  rocks  a  blade  of  grass  for  its  saste^ , 
nance  ;  erery  thing  there  announces  the  country  of  a  reprobate  \ 
}ieople,  and  seems  to  breathe  the  horror  and  incest  whence  spi'inig  - 
Ammon  and  Moab. 

The  Talley,  bounded  by  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  didplecw 
a  soil  resembling  the  bottom  of  a  sea  that  has  long  retired  froni 
its  bed,  a  beach  covered  with  salt,  dry  mod,  and  moving  sands, 
fuTPowed  as  it  were,  by  the  wàvesi  Here  and  there  stunted 
ahrubs  with  difficulty  vegetate  upon  this  inanimate  tract;  their 
leaves  are  covered  with  salt,  which  has  nourished  them,  Ànd^heir 
bark  has  a  smoky  smell  and  taste.  Instead  of  villages  yott  pei- 
eeive  the  ruins  of  a  few  towers.  Through  tihe  nuddle  of  this  val^ 
iey  flows  a  discoloured  river,  which  reluctantly  creeps  tt>wardi 
the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  ingulphed.  Its  course  aimdifc 
the  sands  can  be  chstinguished  only  by  the  willows  and  the  reed* 
diat  tK>rder  it  ;  and  the  Arab  lies  in  ambush  among  these  reedk 
to  attack  the  traveller  and  to  plunder  the  pilgrim»  > 

Such  is  the  scene  famous  for  thi^  bénédictions  and  tlM  wiheB 
0f  Heaven.  This  river  is  the  Jordan  ;  this  Jake  is  the  DeadlBea  ^ 
it  appears  brQIiant,  but  the  guilty  cities  entombed  in  its  bosont 
seem  to  have  poisoned  its  waters.  Its  solitary  abysses  cannot  «^ 
ford  nourishitient  to  any  living  creature;*  nev«r  did  vessel  eut'ità 
waves  ;f  its  shores  are  without  birds  ;  without  trees,  without  ver- 
dure  ;  and  its  waters  excessively  bitter,  and  so  heavy^  '  that  ^é 

Tost  impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  raffle  their  stirface.  *  - 
When  you  travel  in  Judea,  the  heart  is  «t  first  filled  with  p}fii- 
found  disgust;  but  when,  passing  from  solitude  to  soTifu^, 
boundless  space  opens  before  you,  this  disgust  wears  off  by  kle- 
grees,  and  yoti  feci  a  secret  at^e,  which,  so  far  from  depressing 
the  soul,  imparts  life,  and  elevates  the  genius.  Extraordinary 
appearances  every  where  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles  : 
the  burning  sun,  the   towering   eagle,  the  barren   fig-tree,  all 

•  I  follow  the  general  opinion  ;  though,  as  vill  be  presently  seen,  it  is,  per- 
haps, unfounded.  »  /"  '     '  '^^     .  \       ' 

t  Sh^bo,  Pliny,  tnd  Diodornt  Sieulus,  speak  of  Itrfts  on  which  the  Arabs  go 
t*  eoHeet  Mphaltos.  Dîodonis  describes  these  rafts  which  were  composed  of 
mats  of  interworen  reedff»  (Diod.  lib.  XIX.}  Tscitris  in9fc<f«  mçQtîoii  ^  â  Imf, 
bat  he  If  obvimsTy  mictakcn. 


.the  p0i!try^  AN  the  pietores  of  Seriffture  are  here.    Every  me 
'  oomBieBiorBteft  a  myitery;  eveiy  grot  proelums  the  f atouts 
I  «vsetar  httl  re^^cboe»  the  accents  of  a  proptet    €k»d  bimself  hat 
/  «pekefi  ia  tJicae  regioM  :  dried  up  rirers,  riren  rooki,  half  ope» 
I  scpulehreB  attest  tlie  prodigy:  the  des«rt  still  appears  mute  will^ 
I  twr^tf  and  yea  would  ima^e,.  that  it  had  never  presnsaed  to  in- 


terfiipt  the  silence  since  it  beard  the  avrfiit  roiee  oÊ  the  StemaL 

We  descended  f  rooi  tiie  ridge  of  the  mounlain)  in  order  to  pati» 
tiie  night  on  the  banks  tof  the  Dead  Sea,  and' afterwards  proeeei' 
fdotig  the  Jordan.  On  entering  the  Taliey,  oiir  fittle  eoaq^aif 
drew  eloser  togetfeer;  oiur  Bethlehemites  prepared  their  pieoc^ 
and  Btarched  eautioo^  before.  We  fonndi  as  we  adranced, 
4anie  Ambs  of  the  desert,  who  resort  to  the  lake  fer  salt,  and 
mnko  war  wiUiont  mercy  on  the  traveller.  Hie  manners  of  tinr 
Sfideuins  begin  to  be  corrupted  by  too  frequent  eaumnnkatimi; 
iitiMi  thâ  Turks  and  Europeans.  They  now  prostitatto  their  wiv4» 
and  daughters,  and  murder  the  traveller  whom  they  were  for- 
merly content  to  rob. 

We  mbrched  in  tiiis  maimer  for  two  hours,  with  pistols  in  our. 
handsias  lu  an  enena(f 'ft  country.  We  followed  the  fissurée  foist- 
ed b<»tw6ea  the  sand-liills,  in  mad  baked  by  the  rays  of  the  sna- 
^'  eruat  pf  salt  covered  the  suiCetce,  and  resembled  a  snowy 
fMn»  from  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs  reared  their  heads.  We 
arrived  ail  at  once,  at  the  lake  ;  I  say  all  at  once,  because  I^ 
tbeugbit  we  were  yet  at  a  ooniderable  distance  from  it  No  aar^ 
mur,  no  cooling  breexe  announced  the  approach  to  its  margin.. 
Vbe^trand,  bestrewed  with  stones,  was  hot;  tlie  waters  at  the 
l^k^  trere  motionless,  aadabsolutely  dead  along  the  shore. 

It  was  ^mie  datk.  The  first  thmg  I  did  on  alighting,.was  to- 
walk  into  the  lake  up  to  my  knees,  and  to  taste  the  water.  I  found 
it  imposable  to  keep  it  in  my  mouth.  It  Car  exceeds  that  of  the* 
Bca  in  saltnesg,  and  produces  upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  Before  my  boots  were  completely  dry,  they 
were  covered  with  salt  ;  our  clothes,  our  hats,,  our  hands,  were, 
in  less  than  three  hours,  impregnated  with  this  mineral.  Galén^a» 
early  ad  )tis  timej  remarked  these  efiects,  and  Pococke  confirms 
their  existence. 

We  pitched  our  camp  on  the  brink  Of  the  lake,  and  the  Bethle- 
hemites made  fire  to  prepare  eoffee.  There  was  no  wantof  wood. 


Cor  fil»  tbor*  wu  t^wed  with  bfanehes  of  taiiiarUiA«tre«»  l^rQught 
^j  tbe  Anib«.  Beside»  the  aaU  wbîeh  tbeae  p^ple  fiod  ready 
Amsed  io  thb  place,  tbey  extract  it  from  the  water  by  ebqllition» 
Biith  is  the  fovce  of  habit,  that  our  BethleheiiûteB  who  liad  pro- 
teeded  with  sireat  cautioo  over  the  phûo,  were  not  afraid  to  kiiidl» 
a  fii«  which  might  so  easily  betray  us.  One  of  them  employed» 
àlogidar  expedient  to  make  the  wood  take  fire  :  stridiiig  aerpas  the 
jâle»  ha  stooped  down  over  the  fire,  till  his  tunic  becomes  inflated 
with  the  sBioke  ;  then  nsiog  brisklyi  the  air  expelled  by  this  spe- 
cies of  bellows,  blew  up  a  biUliant  flame.  After  we  had  takei| 
^flee,  my  companions  went  to  sleeps  while  I  alone  remained 
«wake  with  our  Arabs* 

About  midni^t  I  heard  a  noise  upon  ihe  lake.  The  Bethle- 
Semites  told  me  that  it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish 
which  come  and  leap  about  on  the  shore.  This  contradicts  the 
#pimoii  generally  adopted,  that  the  Dead  Sea  produces  no  living 
oreature.  Pococke,  when  at  Jerusalem,  heard  of  a  missionary 
who  had  seen  $sh  in  Lake  Aspfaaltitcs.  Hasselquist  and  Maundrell, 
idiscorered  shell-fish  on  the  shore.  M.  Seetsen,  who  is  yet  travel* 
Jing  in  Arabia,  observed  in  the  Dead  Sea  neither  the  helix  nor 
Ihe  mnsde,  but  found  a  few  shell-snails. . 

Pococke  had  a  bottle  of  the  water  of  this  lake  analyxed.  In 
1778,  Messrs.  Lavoisier,  Macquer,  and  Sage,  repeated  this  analy- 
sis, they  proved  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  water  contain  forty- 
five  pounds  six  ounces  of  salt,  that  ia,  six  pounds  four  ounces  of 
oommon  marine  salt,  and  thirty  eight  pounds  two  ounces  of  marine 
aalt  with  an  earthy  base.  The  same  experiment  has  recently 
t^een  m^de  in  London  by  Mr.  €h^rdon.  "  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  water,^  says  M.  Malte  Brun,  in  his  Annals,  '^s  1,21 1 ,  that 
of  fresh  waiter  being  l,jOOO.  It  is  perfectly  transparent  Reagents 
demonstrate  in  it  the  presence  of  marine  and  sulphuric  add;  there 
is  no  alumine  ;  it  is  not  saturated  with  marine  salt  ;  it  does  not 
chan^  eoloiirs,  sach  as  the  turosol  and  violet.  It  holds  in  solution 
the  fellowiog  9ubst8Mces,  and  in  the  under-mentioned  pro- 
l»MlieAs: 

Muriate  of  lime 5,920 

MagnetU 10,S46 

Bodt  .  ; io,see 

S«lyhate  sT  fiiae *    JM»  ^ 


tM  TJUVELI  IN  «EfiJME,  PAIOIflViKi:, 

'^  These  foreii^n  subatanees  form  about  one  fovrth  of  its  irtl^t 
in  a  state  of  perfeet  destecation  ;  but  when  dried  oniy  with  a  heat 
of  180^  (Fahrenheit)  they  fonn  41  per  cent.  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
broo^  home  the  bottle  of  water,  which  was  the  subject  of  this 
analyuB,  ascertained  that  persons  who  have  nerer  learned  to  swim 
will  £k>at  on  its  surface." 

I  possess  a  tin  vessel  full  of  water  winch  I  took  up  myself  out 
of  the  Dead  Sea:  I  have  not  yet  opened  it,  but  to  judge  from  the 
weight  and  sound,  the  fluid  is  not  much  dimUdshed.  1  intended  to 
try  the  experiment  proposed  by  Pococke,  which  is,  to  put  a  small 
sea  fish  into  this  water,  and  observe  whether  they  would  live  in  it 
Other  occupations  have  hitherto  prevented  the  accompUshment 
of  this  design,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  now  too  late. 

The  moon  rising  at  two  in  the  morning,  brought  ^tfa  her  a 
strong  breeze,  which,  without  cooling  the  air,  produced  a  sii^ 
undulation  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  waves,  chaiged  with 
salt,  soon  subsided  by  their  own  weight,  and  scarcely  broke  against 
the  shore.  A  dbmal  sound  proceeded  from  this  lake  of  death,  ^ 
like  the  stifled  clamours  of  the  people  ingulphed  in  its  waters. 

The  dawn  appeared  on  the  opposite  mountains  of  Arabia.  1%o 
^  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  glowed  with  an  admira- 
ble teint;  but  this  rich  appearance  served  only  to  heighten. the 
desolation  of  the  scene.  ^ 

The  celebrated  lake  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  is  called  in  Scripture,  the  Dead  or  Salt  Sea  ;  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  Asphaltites  ;  Almotanah  fm.d  Bahar  Loth  by 
the  Arabs  ;  and  Ula  Deguisi,  by  the  Turks.  I  cannot  ccnncide  in 
opinion  with  those  who  suppose  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  the  crater  of 
a  volcano.  I  have  seen  Vesutius,  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  in 
the  lake  of  Fusino,  the  peak  of  the  Azores,  the  Mamelif,  opposite 
to  Carthage,  the  extinguished  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  and  remark- 
ed in  all  of  them  the  same  characters,  that  is  to  say,  mountains 
excavated  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  lava,  and  ashes,  which  exhibit- 
ed incontestibte  proof\i  of  the  agency  of  fire*  The  Dead  Sea  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  lake  of  great  length,  curved  like  a  bow,  placed 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  wldch  have  no  mutual  cohe- 
rence in  form,  no  homogeneousness  of  soil  They  do  not  meet 
at  the  tjro  extremities  of  the  lake,  but  continue,  the  one  to  bound 
(hç  valley  of  Jorda^i  and  to  ran  northward  as  liur  as  th«  lake  of 


* 

flbcffias;  the  otlier  to  Btrelch  away  to  the  south  &à  tost intho 
oaiidB  of  Yemen.  Bitumen,  warm  springs,  and  phoq»horie  stonea 
are  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  mountmas  of  Arabia  ;  but  I  met  with 
none  of  these  in  the  opposite  «hain.  But  tiien>  the  presence  of  hot 
springs,  suiphur,  and  a^iiialto»,  is  not  sufficient  to  attest  the  ante-  • 
rior  enstence  of  a  volcano.  With  respect  to  tiie  ingulphed  cities, 
I  adhere  to  the  account  giyen  in  Scripture»  without  summoning 
physios  to  my  aid.  Besides,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  of  professor 
Micliaelis,  and  the  learned  Btisching,  in  Ids  Memoir  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  physics  may  be  admitted  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  gmJUf 
cities,  without  offence  to  religion.  Sodom  was  built  upon  amino 
of  bitumen,  as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  Jose* 
phns,  who  speak  concerning  wells  of  bitumen,  in  the  valley  of 
Sid^m.  lightniag  kindled  the  combustible  mass,  and  the  cities 
sunk  in  tiie  subterraneous  conflagration.  M.  Matte  Brun  ingen-  >^ 
lously  suggests,  that  Sodom  and  Gomoneah  themselves  mi^t  / 
have  been  built  of  bituminous  stones,  and  thus  have  been  set  in 
flames  by  the  fire  of  heaven. 

Strabo  speaks  of  thirteen  towns  swallowed  up  in  the  lake  A»» 
phaltites;  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckons  eight;  Genesis  places 
five  in  tile  vide  of  Siddim,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim^ 
and  Bela,  or  Soar,  but  it  mentions  only  the  two  former  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  wratii  of  God.  Deuteronomy  mendons 
ibur,  omitting  Bela,  aiid  Ecclesiasticus  speaks  of  five,  without 
enumerating  them. 

From  the  remarie  of  James  Cerbus,  that  seven  consideraUe 
streams  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea,  Reland  concludes  that  it  discharges 
its  superfluous  waters  by  subterraneous  channels.  Sandys,  and 
some  other  travellers,  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  ;  but  it  is 
now  rehnqnished  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Halley's  observations  on 
evaporation  ;  observations  admitted  by  Shaw,  though  he  calculates 
that  the  Jordan  daily  dischargee  into  the  Dead  Sea  six  millions 
and  ninety  thousand  tons  of  water,  exclusively  of  tiie  Anion,  an4 
seven  other  streams.  Several  travellers,  and  among  others,  Troilo 
and  d'Arvieux  assert,  that  they  remariced  fragments  of  walls  and 
palaces  in  the  Dead  Sea,  This  statement  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  Manndreli  and  ftither  Nan.  The  ancients  speak  more  posir 
tively  on  this  subject:  Josephus,  who  employs  a  poetic  expres- 
(don  says,  that  he  perceive,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  shades 
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of  the  «Torwlieliiied  ettÎM.  84nbo  giref  aciremiifiMreiiecolàst^ 
jiadlft  to  the  niÛM  of  Sodon,  whidi  are  mentâoned  also  by  T»» 
«ituB.  I  loKMr  not  whottier  tl»y  sail  exist;  foot  u  the  Ulc  iUmi 
afid  falls  at  certain  seasons,  it  is  possible  thi^  it  maj  attematelgf 
€0¥er  and  expose  tiie  skeletona  of  the  reprobate  eities.    ^ 

The  other  marrellovs  properties  ascrMied  to  the  Dead  Sea,  hanr 
vanished  apon  BM>re  rigid  iaTestigation.  M  is  now  hnoink  thai 
bodies  sink  or  float  upon  it  according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
graritjr  to  the  gmvi^  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  The  pesiitakitial 
vapours  said  to  issue  fr<ns  its  bosom  are  redaeed  to  a  strong  snMil 
of  sea  water,  and  poffs  of  smoke,  wliieh  annooapee  or  feiiow  tho 
emersion  of  asphaltes,  and  ibgs  that  are  real^  vnwfaoiesoine^ 
like  at!  oâker  fogs.  Should  the  IMu  ever  gi¥e  permission, 
and  siiould  it  be  found  praeticable  to  eooTOj  a  vessd  bum 
JaSh  to  the  Dead  Sea,  some  enrions  diseoTerias  would  oer- 
tainly  be  made  In  this  lake.  Tlie  «aeîents  were  anieh  better 
aequainted  with  it  than  we,  as  may  be  sees,  hy  Aristotle,  Stra* 
ho,  Diodonis  Siculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Sohnus,  iosepbus,  CUen^ 
Dieseorides,  and  Stephen  of  Byaantiua.  Our  old  uMps  also 
Urace  the  fignre  of  tfair  lake  in  a  much  more  astisfisctory  man* 
ner  than  the  modern  ones.  No  person  has  yet  made  the  tour  of 
it,  except  Daniel,  abbot  of  St  Saba.  Nan  has  presanred  in  hta 
travels  the  narrative  of  that  rechiae.  Prom  his  account  we 
learn,  that  ''the  Dead  Sea,  at  its  extremity,  is  separated  as  it 
were  into  two  parts,  and  that  there  is  a  way  by  iriiich  yon  may 
walk  across  it,  being  only  mid  leg  deep,  at  least  in  summer; 
that  tfiere  aie  land  rises  and  bounds  anotlier  small  lake  of  a  eircii* 
lar  or  rather  oval  figura,  snnomidcd  with  plains  and  moMatains 
af  sak  ;  and  thai  the  neighboorlng  oouotry  is  peopled  by  imm* 
merable  Arabs."  Nyembonrg  gives  neaity  the  same  statement; 
and  of  âiese  documents,  the  abbé  Mariti  and  yolney,have  avail* 
od  themselves.  Whenever  flf .  Seetoen  publishes  his  tranrels  wo 
ahail  probably  posses»  mora  compete  htfonnatloB  on  the  subject. 

There  is  scarcely  aHy  reader  bat  what  has  heard  of  the  fa» 
mous  tree  of  Sodom  ;  a  tree,  said  to  produce  an  apple  pteaMng  to 
the  eye,  hut  bitter  to  the  taste,  end  full  of  ashes.  Tsdlus,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  bis  Rht&ryy  and  Josephus  in  his  Jemklk  nmty 
are,  I  beleive,  tlie  two  first  ftnthors  Ibat  made  mention  of  tiia  sin- 
j^far  fruits  of  the  Dead  Sen,    FotilAer  de  Chartres,  who  tr»* 


*        .         «    ./     » 
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Vttlted in  PalMfiae  «bottt  tbt  year  IIM,  «sir  tte  deeëllU  apple, 
Md  coifip«f«d  H  to  the  plaaBuretctf  ià6  worliL  Siiiee  that  period, 
tome  writers,  as  CaYeiins  de  Vera,  Bawgarten,  de  la  VallM, 
IVolk»,  and  eerlàhl  miifiiaiiariet»  eottfirm  Fonldier^  statntient  ^ 
<Hiièn,  tu  Retend»  father  Neret,  and  Mauidrril,  ara  inctiDed  to 
hetiete  that  tiiie  filHt  is  tot  a  poetie  image  of  our  ùkit  joys; 
uMb  oAheri  àguni  as  Pocoek»  and  fihiw  ahseliitely  question  Ha 
eossteoee* 

Amman  seemed  to  remote  the  diAcnHj.  He  gate  a  descrqK 
lite  of  the  tree,  which,  aecording  to  him,  resembles  tiie  haw- 
fhom.  **  The  fridt,''  says  he,  ^*  is  «  small  apple,  of  a  beantifiil 
esiour.^' 

fiasselqidst,  Ute  botanist,  followed,  and  he  teNs  a  totally  dtf- 
Ihrent  story.  The  apple  of  Sodom,  as  we  are  informed  by  him^ 
is  not  tile  ft^iiit  dtfaer  of  a  tree  or  of  a  shrab,  bnt  the  p^odnctioii 
of  the  âùkmmn  mekmgma  of  limens.  ^  It  is  fonnd  in  great 
abmidanee,^  bi^s  he,  <' round  Jericho,  in  the  yallies  near  the  Jor- 
dan, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  tme  tiM€ 
Ihese  apples  are  sometimes  full  of  dust;  but  this  appears  onl|^ 
uten  the  finit  is  attacked  toy  air  hisect  {tûfèûtredo)  w!iich  eon* 
Veiti  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  leaTing  notirittg  hut  Ihr 
llnd  enUle,  without  causing  it  to  Icmc  any  of  its  colour.'' 

Who  would  not  imagine,  after  tibds,  that  tlie  question  hatl 
been  set  completely  at  rest,  by  the  authority  of  Hasselquist,  and. 
ifae  still  greater  authority  of  limuBus,  m  his  Flfuu  Paiceêima?' 
So  soch  thing.  SL  Seet^en,  also  a  man  of  sdence  and  the  most 
aoNMlem  of  all'traveUers,  since  he  is  stiU  in  Arabia,  does  not  agree 
With  Haaaelquist  in  regard  to  ihe.Solmnwn  Sodomeusn.  **  I  saw,'' 
aays  he,  ^*  during  my  stay  at  Karraek,  in  the  house  of  the  OrecL 
«tergymm  of  tiiat  toam,  a  ^Mcies  of  cotton  resembling  silk. — 
This  cotton,  as  he  tokl  me,  grows  in  the  plain  of  El  €h>r,  near 
ttie  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  tree  like  a  fig  tree^ 
teUéd  Abeicha-ez  ;  it  is  fonnd  in  a  fruit  resembling  the*  pome- 
tpanale.  It  struck  me,  that  this  fruit  which  has  no  pulp  or  flesh 
fît  the  inside,  and  is  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Palestine,  might  be: 
iie  celebrated  apple  ot  Sodom." 

Bare  I  am  thrown  bto  an  awkard  dilemma;  for  I  too  hare- 
Hie  ranlty  to  iaaogine  that  I  have  discovered  the  long  sought 
Imlt.    The:  shrafab  whtefc  beais  it  grows  two  or  three  Icaiirtn^ 


from  tile  rnooth  of  thi^  Jordan  ;  it  is  ibomy,  and  has  «malf  tapef 
leavM.  It  beam  a  coanderable  reaemUaDce  to  the  shrub  de* 
floribed  1^  Amman  ;  and  its  fniit  is^  exactly  like  the  little  Egjrp- 
tian  lemon,  both  in  size  and  colour.  Before  it  is  ripe,  it  is  filled 
with  a  corrosire  and  saline  juice  ;  when  dried  it  3rie]ds  a  blackish 
aeed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and  which  in  taste  re^ 
semblés  bitter  pepper.  I  gadiered  half  a  dozen  of  these  fndta  ; 
I  still  possess  four  of  them,  dry,  and  in  good  preservation  ;  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  deserving  of  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

I  passed  two  whole  hours  (October  5th)  in  strolling  on  lh« 
banks  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  spite  of  my  Bethlehemites  who  urged 
me  to  leave  this  dangerous  country.  1  was  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Jordan  at  the  place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  lake  ; 
an  essential  point  which  Hasselqinst  alone  has  hitherto  explored; 
hut  the  Arabs  refused  to  conduct  me  to  it,  bcfcause  the  rirernear 
Its  mouth  turns  off  to  the  left  and  approaches  the  mountains 
of  Arabia»  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  mtJce  up  my  mind  to  priK 
ceed  to  the  curve  of  the  river  timt  was  nearest  to  us.  We  broke 
jip  our  camp,  and  ailvanced  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  excessive 
dHQcnlty,  over  a  fine  white  sand.  We  were  approad^g  a  grove 
of  bahQ  trees  and  tamarinds,  which  to  my  great  astonishment  I 
perceived  in  the  midst  of  âiis  sterile  tract.  The  Arabs  all  at 
once  stopped,  and  pointed  to  somethhig  that  I  liad  not  yet  re- 
marked at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Unable  to  make  out  what 
it  was,  I  perceived  what  appeared  to  he  sand  in  motion.  On 
drawing  nearer  to  this  singular  object,  I  beheld  a  yeUow  current, 
which  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  the  sands  on  its  shores. 
It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its  banks,  and  its  sluggish  stream  roll* 
ed  slowly  on.    This  was  the  Joidan. 

I  had  surveyed  the  great  rivers  of  America  with  ^wt  pleft» 
fture  which  solitude  and  nature  impart  ;  I  had  visited  the  Tiber 
with  enthusiasm,  and  sought  with  the  same  interest  the  Eurotaa 
and  the  Cephtsus  ;  hut  I  cannot  express  what  i  felt  at  the  sight  of 
the  Jordan.  Not  only  did  this  river  remind  me  of  a  renowned 
antiquity,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  names  that  the  most 
exqubite  poetry  ever  confided  to  the  memoiy  of  man  ;  but  ita 
chores  likewise  presented  to  my  view  the  theatre  of  the  miracles 
of  my  religion.  Judea  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
revives  in  the  traveller  the  memory  of  .human  eibirs  and  of  ce- 
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leslial  things,  and  which,  b|r  tfab  cembinatioo,  produceB  in  the 
ëoul  a  feeling  and  ideas  which  no  other  region  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing. 

The  Arabs  stripped,  and  plunged  into  the  Jordan.  I  darst 
not  follow  their  example^  on  account  of  the  (eyer  by  which  I  was 
still  tormented  ;  but  1  fell  upon  my  knees  on  the  bank  witli  my  two 
servants  and  the  dpogman  of  the  monastery.  Having  forgotten 
to  bring  a  bible,  we  could  not  repeat  the  passages  of  scripture 
relating  to  the  spot  where  we  now  were  ;  but  the  drogman,  who 
knew 'the  customs  of  the  place,  began  to  sing  :  Jve  maris  stella. 
We  responded  like  sailors  at  the  end  of  their  voyage  :  Sire  de 
JoinviHe  could  not  have  been  more  clever  than  we.  I  then  took 
up  some  water  from  the  river  in  a  leather  vessel  :  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  as  sweet  as  sugar,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  pious 
misdonary.  1  thought  it  an  the  contrary,  rather  brackish  ;  but 
though  I  drank  a  considerable  quantity,  1  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  it  :  nay^  I  even  think  it  would  be  veiy  pleasant  if  it  were 
{Hiriiied  from  the  sand  which  it  carries  along  with  it. 

All  Aga  himself  performed  his  ablations.  The  Jordan  is  a 
sacred  stream  with  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  who  preserve  many 
iiebrew  and  Cbrietian  traditions,  the  one  derived  from  Ishmael^ 
whose  country  the  Arabs  yet  inhabit,  tlie  other  introduced 
among  the  Turks  together  with  the  fables  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  d'Anville,  the  Arabs  assign  to  the  Jordan  the 
name  of  Nahar  el  Arden;  but  father  Roge^  says  tliat  they  call 
it  Nahar  el  Ohiria.  The  abbé  Maria  ^ves  to  this  name  the  Ita- 
Uan  form  of  Scheria,  and  Volney  writes  £1  Charia. 

St  Jerome,  in  Ids  treatise  de  Situ  et  Nominibus  Locorum  Her 
brmcorum^  a  kind  of 'translatioa  of  Eusebius's  Ckromcon^  con- 
ceives the  name  of  Jordan  to  be  derived  from  the  union  o£  Jor 
àad  Dan,  the  i^peltotion  of  the  two  sources  of  that  river  ;  but  in 
anether  place  he  varies  from  this  opinion.  It  is  rejected  by  others 
•n  the  autl^ority  of  Josephiis,  Pliny,  and  Eusebtua,  who  place  the 
ontjr  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Paneades,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Her* 
mon^  in  the  Anti-Libanus.  La  Roque  thoroughly  investigates 
this  question  in  his  Tnwels  in  Syria:  the  abbé  Mariti  merely  re- 
peals what  is  said  by  La  Roque,  with  the  addition  of  a  passage 
from  William  of  Tyre,  to  prov,e  that  Dan  and  Paneades  were 

one  and  the  same  town,  which  was  well  known  belore.  We  may 
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remark  wiih  Reluid,  m  coniradiclioa  tothe  opioKm  of  St.  Jerome 
that  the  iiame  of  the  sacred  river  ia  Hebrew  U  not  Jordan  but 
Jordcn  :  that,  admitting  tlie  former  reading,  Jordan  signifies  (he 
JRiver  of  Judgment,  from  Jor,  which  St.  Jerome  translated  i^^i^^y 
Jluvius,  and  Dan,  judicans  or  judicium  :  an  etymology  so  just 
that  it  would  render  the  opinion  respecting  the  two  sources  of 
Jor  and  Oan  improbable,  if,  however,  geography  left  any  room 
Cor  doubt  on  the  subjeel^ 

About  two  leagues  from  the  plaee  where  we  halted,  I  per- 
ceived higher  up  the  river  a  thicket  of  considerable  e]$:teBt  I 
«ktermined  to  proceed  thither,  for  I  calculated  that  tins  must  iMs 
nearly  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  passed  tiie  river,  facing  Jericho^ 
where  the  manna  ceased  to  fall,  where  tlie  Hebrews  tasted  ihe. 
first  fruits  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  where  Naaman  was  cured  of 
his  leprosy,  and  lastly,  where  Christ,  was  baptized  by  8t  John. 
Towards  tliis  place  we  advanced,  but  as  we  drew  near  to  it,  we 
heard  tbe  voices  of  men  in  \he  thicket.  Unfortanately  the  hu- 
man voice  which  cheers  you  every  where  else,  and  Which  yon 
ivould  love  to  hear  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  is  precisely  what 
most  alarms  you  in  these  deserlsr  The  Bethiehemites  and  the 
drogman  proposed  an  inmicdiatc  retreat  ;  but  I  declared  that  ) 
had  not  come  so  far  to  ber  in  such  a  hurry  to  rdum  ;  that  I  agreed 
to  go  no  higher  up  the  nver  ;  but  that  I  was  determined  to  exBt- 
mine  the  river  facing  the  spot  where  we  then  stood. 

They  yielded  with  reluctance  io  my  resolution,  and  we  agaia 
repaired  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  winoh  a  bend  of  the  river  had 
carried  to  some  distance  from  us  on  ihe  right.  I  found  it  qt  th« 
same  width  and  depth  as  a  league  lower  down,  that  b,  six  or  se- 
ven feet  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadftw 

The  guides  urged  me  to  depart  and  All  Aga  himself  gnin^ 
bled.  Having  finished  making  such  notes  as  I  considered  most 
important,  I  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  caravan  ;  I  saluted 
the  Jordan  for  the  last  time,  and  took  a  bottle  of  its  water  and  a 
lew  rushes  from  its  bank.  We  now  quitted  the  river  and  pur- 
sused  our  way  to  the  village  of  Rihha,^  the  ancient  Jericho,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judea.    Scarcely  had  \ve  proceeded 

*  It  »  remarkaUe  that  this  name  vhieh  signifies  p«rfbme,  is  néàriy  the  tame 
at  that  of  the  woman  infho'eDtertftinecl  âiè  spies  from  Jcnhua's  anny  at  JeridMn 
She  was  called  Rahah» 
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a  qnarter  of  a  league  in  the  Talley,  when  we  perceived  immeroua 
tracks  of  men  and  horses  in  the  sand.  Ail  proposed  that  our 
troops  should  march  in  close  order  to  prevent  the  Arabs  from 
counting  our  number.  '^  If  they  are  led,"  said  he>  "  by  our  or- 
der and  our  dress  to  take  us  for  Christian  soldiers,  they  will  not 
venture  to  attack  us."  What  a  magmficent  panegyric  on  the 
ratour  of  our  armies  ! 

Onr  suspicfona  were  not  groundless.  We  soon  discovered 
in  our  rear,  on  the  bank  of  the  Jcyrdan,  a  body  of  about  thirty 
Arabs,  who  were  watching  our  motions.  Our  infantry,  that  is, 
our  six  Bethlehemites,  formed  the  vim  ;  and  brought  up  the  rear 
with  our  cavalry.  Tlie  baggage  was  phiced  in  the  centre,  but 
unluckily  the  ass  which  carried  it  grew  restive,  and  would  not 
stir  without  incessant  healing.  The  drogman's  horse  having 
stepped  upon  a  wasp's  nest,  the  insects  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
ran  away  with  Michael,  who  set  up  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
John,  though  a  Greek,  kept  up  a  good  countenance^  and  Ali  waa 
as  courageous  as  a  janissary  of  Mahomet  II.  As^r  Julian,  no* 
thing  ever  made  any  impression  upon  him  :  the  world  had  passed 
before  his  eyes,  without  his  bestowing  a  look  upon  it  :  he  stiU 
fancied  himself  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoré,  and  coming  up  to  me  at 
a  slow  pace,  sl^d,  with  the  utmost  4M>mposure,  '^  Is  tliere  no  po- 
fice,  sir,  in  this  country,  to  keep  those  people  in  order  ?" 

Having  looked  at  us  for  some  time,  the  Arabs  made  some 
motions  towards  us,  and  then  to  our  great  astomshment  returned 
'  to  the  bushes  which  border  the  river.  Ali  was  right  ;  they  un- 
doubtedly took  us  for  Christian  soldiers.  We  arrived  without 
accident  at  Jericho. 

The  abbé  Marîtl  has  pven  a  good  sketch  of  the  historical 
(acts  relative  to  this  celebrated  town.^  He  has  also  treated  of 
the  productions  of  Jericho,  the  manner  of  extractiug  the  oil  of 
Zaecon,  &cc.  It  would  therefore  answer  uo  end  to  repeat  what 
he  says,  except  to  malce  travels  out  of  travels.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  the  environs  of  Jericho  are  adorned  with  a  spring, 
whose  waters,  formerly  bitter  were  rendered  sweet  by  a  miracle 
of  Elisha.  Tiiis  spring  is  situated  two  miles  above  the  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  Christ  prayed  and  fasted  forty 

•  He  has,  howcTer,  omitted  some,  as  for  instanep  •  tli? preiont  vhldi  AnMîonir 
m^  to  Cleopatra  qT  the  t^frritoi^  of  J"rH<*. 
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days.  It  Bepumte«  into  two  branchies.  On  Us  banks  are  seeu 
flome  fields  of  dom-a,  groups  of  acacias,  the  tree  which  yields  the 
balm  of  Judea,*  and  shnibs  resembling  lilac  in  their  leaves,  but 
which  were  not  in  flower.  At  present  there  are  neither  rose  nor 
palm-trees  at  Jericho  ;  and  I  could  not  treat  myself  \nih  the 
fUcolai  of  Augustus  :  these  dates,  in  Belon's  time,  were  mueh 
Regenerated.  An  aged'ftcacia,  overhangs  the  spring,  and  a  lit- 
fle  lower  another  tree  bands  in  stioh  a  manner  over  the  stream 
that  issues  from  this  spring  as  to  form  a  natural  bridge  across  it 

I  have  observed  that  Ali  Aga  was  a  native  and  governor  of  the 
village  of  Rlhfaa.  He  conducted  me  into  his  territory,  where  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  received  by  his  subjects,  who  actually 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  chief.  He  wished  me  to  go 
into  an  old  house  which  he  called  his  castle,  but  I  refused  thl3 
honour,  and  chose  rather  to  dine  by  the  side  of  Elisha's  spriDg, 
now  denominated  the  King's  Fountain,  As  we  passed  through 
the  village,  we  saw  a  young  Arab  seated  by  himself,  with  his 
head  adorned  with  feathen*,  and  dressed  as  for  some  extraord- 
inary occasion.  All  who  passed  that  way  stopped  and  kissed  his 
forehead  and  cheeks  :  I  was  informed  that  he  was  just  married^ 
We  halted  at  Elisha's  spring.  A  lamb  was  slaughtered,  and  put 
down  whole  to  roast  before  a  lire  kindled  on  the  brink  of  the 
water.  When  the  banquet  was  ready,  we  seated  ourselves  rouncl 
^  wooden  dish,  and  each,  tore  in  pieces  with  his  fingers  a  portio/i 
of  the  victim.  One  is  fond  of  discovering  in  these  customs  some 
traces  of  the  manners  of  ancient  times,  and  of  finding  memorials 
0Î  Abraham  and  Jacob  among  the  descendants  of  Ishmael. 

The  Arabs,  wherever  I  have  seen  them,  in  Judea,  in  Egypt, 
and  even  in  Barbary,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  tall  than 
short.  Their  demeanor  is  haughty.  They  are  well  made  and 
active.  They  have  an  oval  head,  tlie  brow  high  and  arched, 
aquiline  nose,  large  eyes  with  a  watery  and  uncommonly  gentle 
look.  Nothing  about  them  would  proclaim  the  savage,  if  their 
mouths  were  always  shut  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  &peak, 
you  hear  a  harsh  and  strongly  aspirated  language,  and  perceive 
long  and  beautifully  white  teeth,  like  those  of  jackals  and  oun- 

*  This  must  not  he  mistaken  for  the  celebrated  balm  tree  ivhich  no  longer  ex- 
isti  at  Jericho.  It  woald  appear  that  tUe  lauer  perished  about  the  scTcnth  ccn- 
i'4ry,  for  it  yts^  not  to  be  fouud  a(  the  period  of  Arculfe's  visit. 
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^ei  :  differing  in  this  respect  from  tlie  American  saragc,  whose 
ferocity  is  in  his  looks,  and  human  expression  in  his  mouth. 

The  Arab  women  are  sUil  taller  in  proportion  than  the  men. 
Their  carriage  is  dignified  ;  and  by  the  regularity  of  their  fea- 
tures, the  beauty  of  their  figures,  and  the  disposition  of  their  veils» 
they  somewhat  remind  you  of  the  statues  of  the  priestesses  and 
of  the  Muses.  This  must,  however  be  understood  with  some 
restriction:  these  beaotilul  statues  are  often  clothed  in  rags;  a 
wretched,  squalid,  and  suffering  look  degrades  tliose  forms  so  ele<' 
gant;  a  copper  teint  conceals  the  regularity  of  the  features  ;  in  a 
word,  to  behold  these  women  as  I  have  just  delineated  them,  you  \ 
must  view  them  at  a  distance,  confine  yourself  to  the  general  ap-  / 
pearance,  and  not  enter  into  particulars. 

Most  of  the  Arabs  wear  a  tunic,  &stened  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle.  Sometimes  they  take  one  arm  out  of  a  sleeve  of  this 
tunic,  and  then  tliey  are  habited  in  the  antique  style;  sometimes 
they  put  on  a  white  woollen  covering  which  serves  for  a  toga,  a 
mantle,  or  a  veil»  according  aa  they  wrap  it  round  them,  suspend 
it  from  their  shoulders,  or  throw  it  over  their  heads.  They  go 
barefoot,  and  are  armed  with  a  da^er,  a  pike,  and  a  long  firelock. 
The  tribes  travel  in  caravans;  the  camels  going  in  file.  The 
$rst  camel  is  fastened  by  a  cord,  made  of  the  tow  of  the  palm,  to 
the  neck  of  an  ass,  which  is  the  guide  of  the  troop  ;  the  latter,  as 
leader,  is  exempt  from  all  burden,  and  enjoys  various  privileges. 
Among  the  wealthy  tribes,  the  camels  are  adorned  with  fringea, 
flags,  and  feathers. 

Hie  horses  are  treated,  aeeording  to  the  purity  of  their  blood, 
with  more  or  less  honour,  but  always  with  extreme  severity.-^ 
They  are  never  put  under  shelter,  but  left  exposed  to  the  most 
intense  heat  of  4be  sun,  tied  by  all  four  legs  to  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground,  so  that  they  cannot  stir.  The  saddle  is  never  taken  from  • 
their  backs,  they  frequently  drink  but  once,  and  have  only  one  C  -^ 
feed  of  bariey  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  rigid  treatment,  so  far 
from  wearing  them  ont,  gives  them  sobriety,  patience,  and  speed. 
I  have  often  admired  an  Arabian  steed  thus  tied  down  to  the 
burning  sand,  his  hair  loosely  flowing,  his  head  bowed  between 
his  legs  to  find  a  little  shade,  and  stealing  with  his  wild  eye,  an 
oblike  gkince  at  his  master.  Release  his  legs  from  the  shackles^ 
9priog  npoii  his  back^  i|nd  he  ir}ll  paw  in  the  vailcjr,  he  will  rejoice 
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in  his  Btreiigtb,  he  will  swallow  the  ground  in  the  fierceness  of  hi» 
rage,  and  yon  recognise  the  original  of  the  picture  delineated  by 
Job. 

All  tfiat  has  been  related  concerning  the  passion  of  the  Arabs 
for  stories  is  true,  and  of  tliis  1  shall  give  one  example.  In  the 
night  that  we  passed  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  8ea,  our  Bethle- 
hemites  were  seated  round  their  fire,  their  pieces  being  laid  on 
the  ground  by  their  sides  ;  while  their  horses,  tied  to  the  stakes, 
formed  a  second  circle  about  them.  Haring  drunk  their  coffee 
and  talked  a  good  deal  together,  these  Arabs  ail  became  silent, 
with  the  exception  of  their  sheik.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  I  could 
see  his  expressive  gestures,  his  black  beard,  bis  white  teeth,  the 
various  forms  which  he  gave  to  his  garments  in  the  course  of  his 
relation.  His  companions  listened  with  profound  attention,  all 
bending  forward  with  their  faces  over  the  fire,  sometimes  cjacu* 
lating  an  expression  of  admiration,  at  others,  repeating,  with  em- 
phasis,  the  gestures  of  the  narrator.  Some  horses'  heads  advan- 
cing over  the  company  and  discernbile  in  the  shade,  contributed 
to  give  this  scene  the  most  {picturesque  character,  especialiy  if 
we  include  in  the  view,  a  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea. 

If  I  had  studied  with  such  interest  the  American  hordes  on  the 
banks  of  their  lakes,  what  a  different  species  did  I  here  contem* 
plate  !  I  had  before  me  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  race  of 
mankind  ;  I  beheld  them  with  the  same  manners  which  they  have 
retained  ever  since  the  days  of  Hagar  and  Isfamael  ;  I  beheld 
them  in  the  same  desert  that  was  asâgned  to  them  by  Ood  for 
/  their  inheritance  :  he  dwell  in  the  wilderneês  of  Pkaran.  I  found 
them  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Samaria  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  on  tb«  spot  where  at 
Joshua's  command,  the  sun  stood  still  ;  in  the  plain  of  Gomorrah, 
yet  reeking  with  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  though  formerly  cheered 
by  the  gracious  miracles  of  Christ. 

What  particularly  distinguishes  the  Arabs  from  the  tribes  of 
the  New  World,  is,  that  amidst  the  rudeness  of  the  former,  you 
still  perceive  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy  in  their  manners  ;  yon 
perceive  that  they  are  natives  of  that  east,  which  is  the  cradle  of 
ftil  the  arts,  all  the  science?,  and  all  reliions.  Bmried  at  the  es* 
fjrem/ty  of  the  west;  in  a  by-conjer  of  the  universe,  the  C^a^^fta 
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InhabiU  Tallejs  shaded  bj  eternal  foreflts,  and  watered  by  untiienBe 

I  rivers  :  the  Arab,  cast  as  it  were,  upon  the  high  road  of  the 

world,  between  Africa  and  Aaa,  roves  in  the  brilliant  regions  of 
Aurora,  over  a  »oU  without  trees  and  without  water.  Among  th« 
tribes  descended  from  Ishmael,  it  is  requisite  that  there  shoold  be 
masters  and  servants,  domestic  animals,  and  a  liberty  in  subjec- 
tion to  laws.  Among  the  American  hordes  man  still  eaijoys  in  ' 
imsocial  solitude  his  proud  and  cruel  independenae  ;  ii^stead  of 
the  woollen  garments,  he  has  the  skin  of  the  bear }  instead  of  the 

^  lance,  be  is  armed  with  the  arrow  ;  instead  of  the  dagger,  the  club, 

fie  knows  not,  and  if  he  did,  would  disdain  the  date,  the  water- 
melon, the  milk  of  the  camel  :  flesh  and  blood  must  compose  his 
banquets.  He  has  not  woven  the  hair  of  the  goat,  that  he  maj 
shelter  himself  under  tents;  the  elm,  which  has  fallen  from  age, 
«upplies  bark  for  his  hut.  He  has  not  trained  the  horse  to  pur- 
sue the  antelope  ;  he  tiimseif  runs  down  the  elk  in  the  chase.  He  is 
not  connected  by  his  origin  with  the  great  civilized  nations;  the 
names  of  his  ancestors  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  annab  of  em* 
pires  ;  the  contemporaries  of  his  ancestors  are  ancient  oaks  that 
are  still  standing.  Monuments  of  nature  and  not  of  history,  the 
tombs  of  his  fathers  rise  unheeded  among  unknown  forests.  In 
a  word,  with  the  American,  eyery  thing  proclaims  the  savage,  who 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  of  civilization  ;  in  the  Arab,  every 
thing  indicates  the  civilised  man  Who  has  returned  to  the  savage 

)  state#  — ^ 

On  the  6th,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  quitted  ElishaV 

spring,  and  set  out  for  Jerusalem.    We  left  on  the  right,  the 

oioani  where  Christ  lasted  forty  days,  which  rbes  above  Jericho, 

#  exactly  opposite  to  Mount  Abarim,  whence  Moses,  before  bis 

ileatb,  surveyed  the  Land  of  Prombe.  A^  we  entered  the  moun- 
tains of  Jodea,  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  The 
abbé  Mariti,  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  monks,  insists  that 
this  aqueduct  belonged  to  some  ancient  fraternity,  <Nr  served  ta 
irrigate  the  adjacent  lands,  when  the  sugar-cÀne  was  cultivaled 

^  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.    If  the  mere  inspection  of  the  work  were 

not  sufficient  to  confute  this  absurd  idea,  we  might  consult  Adri- 
chomius,  in  his  Thealrum  Terra  Sanclœy  the  Eluadaiio  historka 
Terrœ  Sandct^  by  Quaresmius,  and  most  of  the  travellers  already 
quoted.    The  road  which  we  purviipd  amonj  the  mountains  was 
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broad  and  sometmtes  pared;  it  is  peiiia|>8  an  ancient  Romalf 
waj.  We  passed  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  Ibnnerly  crowned  witli 
a  Ck>tiiie  castle,  whieh  protected  and  commanded  the  road.  We 
then  descended  into  a  deep  gloomy  valley,  called  in  Hebrew 
AdMomin,  or  the  place  of  blood.  Here  stood  a  smaU  town  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  this  lonely  spot  the  Samaii- 
tan  sttceonred  the  woimded  InveUer.  We  here  met  the  pacha's 
cavalry  proceeding  to  the  other  nde  of  the  Jordan,  on  an  expe- 
dition which  I  shaH  have  occasion  to  notice  liereafter.  Porta- 
nately  night  concealed  us  from  the  view  of  these  troops. 

We  passed  through  Bahurim,  where  David,  fleeing  before  Ab- 
salom, was  stoned  by  Shimei.  A  little  farther  we  alighted  at  the 
fountain  where  Christ  was  accustomed  to  rest  with  bis  apostles  as 
he  returned  from  Jericho.  We  began  to  &<icend  the  back  of  tbe 
Mount  of  Oives;  and  came  to  tiie  village  of  BetbaiQr,  where  the 
ruins  of  Martha's  house,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Lasams  are  still 
shown.  Wo  then  descended  the  Mount  of  Olives  which  overlooks 
Jerusalem^  and  crossed  the  brook  Cedron  in  the  valley  of  Jehoe- 
hapfaat  A  path  winding  at  the  foot  of  die  temple  and  leading 
over  Mount  Sion,  led  us  to  the  Pilgrim's  Gate  after  making  th« 
complete  circuit  of  the  city.  It- was  midnight.  Ali  Aga  obtained 
admission  for  us.  The  six  Arabs  returned  to  Betlilehem  and  we 
repaired  to  the  convent.  A  tbousaad  unfavourable  reports  had  al- 
ready been  circulated  respecting  us.  It  was  said,  that  we  bad  been 
killed  by  the  Arabs  or  the  pacha's  cavalry:  I  Was  censui'ed  for^ 
having  undertaken  the  expedition  with  so  small  an  escort,  a  cir- 
cumstance, the  blame  of  which  was  thrown  on  the  imprudent 
character  of  the  French.  Succeeding  events,  however^  demcm- 
strated  that  had  I  not  adopted  this  resolution,  and  availed  myself 
of  the  fifet  hours  after  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  I  should  «ever 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  Jordan.* 

*  I  Iia^ebeon  infortnetl  that  an  Ëngti&hman;  in  the  disgpufle  of  an  Arab,  went 
»lone  twice  or  thi^e  from  Jeiiis&lem  to  the  Dead  Sea  This 'is  Very  possible  '  Ùfid 
]  eTen  jLhtnk,  thst  in  this  way,  a  man  nn»  leis  riak  than  withaa  escort  df  ten  or 
twelve  penons 
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I  WAS  employed  for  flome  hours  in  nojÊÈg  down  with  pencil  ii^ 
remarks  on  the  places  which  I  had  just  yisited  ;  a  practice  which. 
I  followed  during  the  whole  of  my  residence  at  Jerasalem,  run-: 
lung  about  all  day,  and  writing  at  night  Very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  October,  the  procurator,  entered  my  apartment, 
and  informed  me  how  matters  stood  between  the  pacha  and  tha 
superior.  We  concerted  our  measures  accordingly.  My  firmann 
were  sent  to  Abdallah,  who  flew  into  a  passion,  shouted,  threaten^ 
ed,  but  at  last  thought  fit  to  lower  his  demands.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
eaanot  insert  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  father  Bonaventura 
de  Nola  to  general  Sebastiani,  which  copy  I  received  from  Bona- 
Tentura  himself.  Besides  giving  a  history  of  the  pacha,  it  states 
facts  not  less  honourable  to  France  than  to  general  Sebastiani* 
This  letter  I  should  not  venture  to  publish  without  the  permission 
«f  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  aiid  unfortunately,  the 
general's  absence  deprives  me  of  the  means  of  obtaining  suoh 
liermission. 

Nothing  but  the  strong  desire  which  I  felt  to  be  of  service  to 
the  fatfirs  of  Palestine,  could  for  a  moment  have  diverted  my  aiA 
tenRon  from  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  About  nine  the  same 
moqi^g  I  sallied  from  the  convent  attended  by  two  friars,  a  drog- 
ly  èervant,  and  ft  janissary.  I  repaired  to  the  church  Which 
the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  AH  preceding  travellers  have 
this  church,  the  most  venerable  in  fhe  world,  whether 
j^osophers,  or  as  Ghrisdans.  Here  I  am  reduced  to 
[eJRiemma.  Shall  I  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
^s  ?  If  so,  I  can  but  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  : 
mbject  less  known  to  modem  readers,  and  never  was 
subject  more  completely  exhausted.  Shall  I  omit  the  deseriptk>n 
^f  tho?e  plac*»s  ?  In  this  rase  !«hould  I  not  leave  out  the  most  Mk 
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portant  part  of  my  travels,  and  exclude  what  congtitutee  their 
Dbject  and  their  etlct  ?  after  long  hesitation,  I  determined  to  de« 
«ribe  the  principal  stations  of  Jerusalem  from  the  following  cob^ 
^derations  : 

1.  Nobody  now  reads  the  ancient  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem; 
and  what  is  very  old  will  probably  appear  quite  new  to  the  ma-^ 
jorîty  of  readers. 

2.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  no  longer  exists  :  itwa»'' 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  since  my  return  from  Judea.  I  am,  I 
may  say,  the  last  traveler  by  whom  it  waa  yisitedy  attd  tint  the* 
nmne  reason,  I  shall  be  its  last  historian. 

But  as  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  I  oan  exed 
the  very  able  desoriptions  which  have  already  been  given,  I  shal 
avail  myself  of  the  wprks  of  n^  predecessors;  takteg  caWr 
however,  toehicidate  them  by  my  own  obsefvatloas. 

Among  these  works,  I  should  have  chosen  in  preference  tfaoid 
of  Protestant  travellers,  as  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  ÛMr 
age  :  we  are  apt  at  the  present  day,  to  reject  what  springs,  in  ouf 
opinion,  from  too  reliions  a  source.  Unfortunately,  I  found  no- 
thing satisfactory  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Poeocke, 
Shaw,  Maundrell,  Hasselquist  and  some  others^  The  Bcholars  and 
travellers  who  have  written  in  Latin  concerning  the  antiqmlies  et 
Jerusalem,  as  Adamannus,  Bede,  Brocard,  Willibald,  Bfeyden- 
bach,  Sanuto,Ludo!pb,  Reland,*  Adrichomius,  Quaresmius,  BlMun- 
garten,  Fureri,  Bochart,  Arias  Montanus,  Reuwich,  Hesse,  awl 
Cotovic,f  would  impose  the  necessity  of  making  translations  which 
after  all,  would  furnidh  the  reader  with  no  new  informaUon.J  ¥ 
have,  therefore,  adhered  to  the  French  travellers.^  anAmong 

*  Ilis  ivork.  Palet stina  ex  Jfonninentis  veleribiu  iUuttrata,  ii  a  miracle  «T 
erticlHion. 

t  His  description  of  the  lioly  Sepulchre  is  so  cîreumst»nU«l,  as  to  gilÉthe 
Vhole  of  die  byinns  sung  by  the  pilgrims  at  eTcry  station.  _  ^ 

i-  There  is  also  a  ilcscription  of  Juras^klcin  in  the  Armenian  langui 
^Iher  hi  moflorn  (îreck  ;  t!ie  latter  I  liave  seen.  The  more  ancicnj 
u8  those  of  Sauuto,  Ltulolpli,  Bmcard,  Breydonbach,  Willibald» 
mthcr  ArcttUe,  and  the  venerable  Bede,  are  carious,  because 
raeaas  of  judging  wl>at  chaniçcs  have  since  taken  place  in  the  cbul 
Sepulchre  ;  hut  in  reference  to  the  modem  edifice,  they  are  wholl] 

§  "Oc  Vera,  in  Sptimsh,  is  vert  co-ici^e,  and  yet  extremely  perspNiSas. 
lardo,  trho  wrote  in  Italian,  is  vague  and  confused  Pictro  de  la  Valle  «harma 
Ly  tlie  pecuiiHr  ctc^ancn  ot  hia  stvlp,  and  UU  siog^ilar  adrenlures  ;  hnt  he  is  n^ 
-iUlhoriv. 
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«Ihcw  1  lure  pveferred  the  description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by 
Deshayes,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Belon  {1550)  of  high  celebrity  as  a  naturalist,  says  scarcely  a 
word  concerning  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  his  style  is^  morever,  too 
Mtiqnated.  Other  authors,  either  of  still  older  date,  or  cotcmpo^- 
xaiy  wkh  him,  as  Cachermois  (1490)  Regnault  (1522)  Salignac 
j[1522)  le  Huen.(1525)  Gassot  (1536)  Renaud  (1548)  Postel 
(1553)  Giraudet  (1575)  likewise  employ  a  language  too  <^erent 
from  that  of  the  present  day.^ 

Yillamont  (  1588)  overloads  his  work  with  minuties,  and  he  has 
neither  order  nor  judgment.  Father  Boucher  (1610)  is  so  piously 
extravagant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  him.  Benard  writei^ 
vith  great  sobriety  ;  though  no  more  than  twenty  years  of  age 
at  the  period  when  he  travelled  ;  but  he  is  diffuse,  insipid  and 
obscure.  Father  Paci&co  (1622)  is  vulgar,  and  his  narrative  top 
«concise.  Monconys  (  1 647  )  pays  attention  to  nothing  but  medical 
precipes.  Doubdan  (1651)  is  clear,  learned,  and  well  worthy  of 
i>eing  consulted  ;  but  prolix,  and  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
^ivial  objects.  Roger,  the  friar  (1653)  who  was  for  five  years  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  the  holy  places,  possesses  erudition  and 
Judgment,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  animated  style  ;  his  description 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  too  long,  and  on  this  account  I  have  ex- 
.eluded  it  Thevenot  (1656)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
^travellers  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  church  of  th0 
fioly  Sepulchre,  and  I  would  advise  the  reader  toconsult  his  work  : 
l»ut  he  implicitly  follows  Deshayes.  Father  Nau»  a  Jesiiit  (1674) 
added  to  a  knowledge  of  ihe  oriental  languages,  the  advantage  of 
Tisiting  Jerusalem  with  the  marquis  de  Nointel,  our  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  same  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
•eu  for  the  first  drawings  of  Athens  :  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  learn* 
.«d  Jesuit  is  so  insufferably  prolix.  Father  Neret's  letter  in  Um 
Jjtilrca  EdlJUuUM  is  excellent  in  every  reapect,  but  omits  too 
many  things.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Du  Loiret  de  la  Roque 
{^^.)  As  to  travellers  of  very  recent  date,  such  as  MuUer» 
^^Bw,  Korte,  Bescheider,  Mariti,  Volney,  Niebuhr,  and  Brow^ 
Ci^^ire  almost  totally  silent  respecting  the  holy  places. 

The  narrative  of  Deshayes  (1621)  who  was  sent  to  Palestine 

•  Some  of  ehéB*;  iitifh<ir«  wrote  hi  Tdttin  ;  Vnt  ftrir  are  otd  Pr^i^v  i^ti&^  (ff 
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by  Louis  XHI,  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  Ae  fittest  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

1.  Because  the  Turks  themselves  were  solicitous  to  show  this 
ambassador  whatever  was  curious  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  might 
even  have  obtained  admission,  had  he  pleased,  into  the  mosque- 
of  the  temple. 

2.  Because  he  is  so  clear  and  so  precise,  in  the  style,  now 
6omc#hat  antiquated,  of  his  secretary,  that  Paul  Lucas  has,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  copied  hira,  verbatim,  without  ac^ 
knowledging  the  plagiarism. 

3.  Because  d'Anville,  and  this»  indeed,  is  the  primary  reason^ 
has  taken  Deshayes's  map  for  the  subject  of  a  dissertation,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  master-piece  of  that  celebrated  geographer.* 
Deshayes  will,  therefore,  furnish  us  with  the  description  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  which  I  shall  subjoin  my  ob- 
servations. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  most  of  the  sacred  places,  are  at- 
tended by  Franciscan  friars,  who  are  sent  thither  every  tiiree 
years  ;  and  though  they  are  of  all  nations,  yet  they  all  pass  for 
French  or  Venetians,  and  they  could  not  maintain  their  ground 
were  they  not  under  the  king's  protection.  About  sixty  years 
ago,  they  had  a  habitation  without  the  city  on  Mount  Sion,  on 
the  spot  where  our  Saviour  instituted  the  Tx>rd's  supper  with  his 
disciples;  but  their  church  having  been  converted  into  a  mosque^ 
they  have  since  resided  in  the  city  on  Mount  Gihon,  upon 
which  stands  their  convent  St.  Saviour's.  Here  dwells  their 
superior,  with  the  members  of  the  family,  which  supplies  with 
monks  all  the  places  in  the  Holy  Land  that  stand  in  need  of  them. 

"  From  this  convent  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  is  but  two 
hundred  paces  distant.  It  comprehends  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
l^Iount  Calvary,  and  several  other  sacred  places.  It  was  partly 
built  by  direction  of  St.  Helena,  to  cover  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
but  the  Christian  princes  of  succeeding  ages  caused  it  to  be  en* 
larged  so  as  to  include  Mount  Calvary,  which  is  only  fifty^|M|« 
from  the  Sepulchre.  ^^B 

'^  In  ancient  times.  Mount  Calvary,  as  I  have  already  observr 
ed,  was  without  the  city  ;  it  was  the  place  where  criminals,  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death,  were  executed;  and  that  all  the  people 

^  X^i'  dissertfition,  vhieii  is  Tery  learee^ii  giTm  in  the  Appeadtw 
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ixuight  attend  on  these  occasions,  there  was  a  large  vacant  space 
between  the  eminence  and  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  rest  of  the 
hlir  was  surrounded  with  gardens,  one  of  which  belonged  to  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea,  who  was,  in  secret,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
here  he  had  constructed  a  sepulchre  for  himself,  and  in  this  the^ 
body  of  our  Lord  was  deposited.  The  Jews  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  bury  their  dead  in  the  manner  that  we  do.  Each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability, 'had  a  kind  of  little  closet  excavated  in 
some  rock,  wlfere  the  body  was  laid  at  length  upon  a  table,  also 
cut  out  6f  the  rock,  and  this  receptacle  was  closed  by  a  stone  pla- 
ced  before  the  entrance,  which  was  generally  no  more  than  font 
feet  in  height. 

"  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  very  irregular,  owing 
to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  places  which  it  was  designed  to 
comprehend.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  being  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  paces  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  descent  to  th^ 
discovdry  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  seventy  in  breadth.  It  has 
three  domes,  of  which  that  covering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  serves 
for  the  nave  of  the  church.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
covered  at  top  like  the  Rotunda  at  Rome.  There  is  no  cupola, 
it  is  true  ;  the  roof  being  supported  only  by  large  rafters,  brought 
from  Mount  Lebanon.  This  church  had  formerly  three  entrau' 
ces,  but  now  there  is  but  one  door,  the  keys  of  which  are  cau- 
tiously kept  by  the  Turks,  lest  the  pilgrims  should  gain  admit* 
tance  without  paying  the  nine  sequins,  or  thirty-six  livres  demand- 
ed for  tiiis  indulgence  ;  I  allude  to  those  from  Christendom  ;  for 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor  pay  no  more  than  half 
that  sum.  This  door  is  always  shut  ;  and  there  is  only  a  small 
window,  crossed  with  an  iron  bar,  through  which  the  people 
without  hand  provisions  to  those  within,  who  are  of  eight  differ- 
ent nations. 

"  TRie  first  is  that  of  the  Latins  or  Romans,  which  is  represent- 
ed by  the  Franciscan  friars.  They  are  the  keepers  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  place  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  our  Lord  was 
ji^ed  to  the  cross  ;  the  spot  where  the  sacred  cross  was  disco- 
vered ;  the  Stone  of  Unction,  and  the  chapel  where  our  Lord  ap- 
peared to  the  Blessed  Virgin  after  his  resurrection. 

''The  second  nation  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  the  choir 
of  the  churchy  where  liiey  pfficiate  :  in  the  piidst  of  U  is  »  smalV 


circle  of  marble  ;  the  centre  of  which  they  look  upon  aa  ft* 
middle  of  the  globe. 

^  The  third  is  the  nation  of  the  Âbysâniana,  to  whom  belongi. 
the  chapel  containing  the  pillar  of  Impropere* 

*<The  fourth  nation  is  that  of  the  Copts,  who  ave  EcTPitia». 
XSbristians  :  these  have  a  small  oratory  near  the  Holy  Se[pQlchre^ 

<'  The  fifth  nation  is  the  Armenian.  They  have  tlie  ohapel  of 
St.  Helena,  and  that  where  the  soldiers  cast^ots  for,  toid  divided^ 
the  apparel  of  our  Lord. 

^'  The  sixth  nation  is  that  of  the  Nestoiians,  or  Jacobites,  who 
are  natives  of  Chaldea  and  of  Syria«  These  have  a  small  cliape( 
near  the  spot  where  our  Lord  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  in  tkp 
fbrm  of  a  gardener,  and  which  i9,  on  that  account,  denomiBated 
Magdalen's  Chapel. 

*'  The  seventh  is  the  nation  of  the  Georgians,  who  inhabit  (he 
conntry  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  keep 
tlie  place  on  Mount  -Calvary  where  the  cross  was  prepared,  and 
the  prison  in  which  our  liord  was  confined  till  the  bole  wm  ma4e 
to  set  it  up  in. 

<<  The  eighth  nation  is  that  of  the  Maronites,  who  inhabit  Mount 
Lebanon,  like  us,  tiiey  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope. 

^  Exclusively  of  these  places,  which  all  wiio  are  within  are  a^ 
libeKy  to  visit,  each  nation  has  a  particular  spot  allotted  to  it  in 
^the  aisles  and  corners  of  this  church,  where  its  members  assem- 
iile  and  perform  their  devotions,  according  to  their  respective 
rituals:  for  the  priests  and  religious  who  enter  this  place,  areusu- 
<ally  two  months  before  they  leave  it }  that  is,  till  others  are  seat 
from  the  convent  in  the  city  to  attend  in  their  stead.  It  wouM 
be  scarcely  possible  to  remain  there  long  without  being  HI,  be- 
cause the  place  has  very  little  air,  and  the  vaults  and  walls  pro- 
duce a  coldness  that  is  extremely  unwholesome:  nevertheless, 
we  there  found  a  worthy  hermit  who  has  assumed  the  habit  of 
St  Francis,  and  lived  twenty  years  in  the  place  without  ever 
leaving  it.  There  is,  moreover,  such  abundant  employment  to 
keep  two  hundred  lamps  burning,  and  to  sweep  ^and  cleanse  aM 
the  holy  places,  that  no  more  than  four  hours,  a  iqgbl  ^^an  he  ai 
lowed  for  sleep. 


/ 


t. 
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^  0à  èfiietiiig  flie  churcb,  you  corne  to  âw  StOM  of  tf iietloli 
M  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  uiokrted  with  myrrh  and 
MoeSy  l»efore  it  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  Borne  say  that  it  is  of 
tbe  same  rock  as  Moust  Galrary  ;  and  others  assert  that  it  wa» 
hrou^t  to  this  place  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemas,  secret  disciplei 
of  Jestts  Christ,  who  performed  this  pious  office,  aod  ttiat  it  is  of 
a  greenish  colour*  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  account  of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  certain  pilgrims/who  broke  oiT  pieces,  it  was  found  ne* 
cessary  to  cover  it  with  white  marble,  and  to  surround  it  with  aa 
iHm  nnKng,  lest  people  should  walk  over  it.  This  stone  is  eight 
Ceet,  wanting  three  inches,  in  length,  and  two  feet,  wanting  one 
inch,  in  breadth;  and  above  it,  ei^t  lamps  are  kept  continuallj 
bnmittg. 

^  The  Holy  Bepalchre  is  thirty  paces  from  tins  stone,  exactly 
Ui  the  centre  of  die  great  dome,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  r 
it  resembles  a  small  closet,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Th^ 
entrance,  which  ftices  the  east,  is  only  four  feet  high,  and  tw# 
ftet  and  a  quarter  broad,  so  that  yon  are  obliged  to  stoop  veij 
much  to  go  in.  l%e  interior  of  the  sepulchre  is  nearly  square. 
It  is  six  feet,  wanting  an  inch,  in  length,  and  six  feet,  wanting  twé 
inches,  in  breadth,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  eight  feet  one 
inch.  There  is  a  solid  block  of  the  same  stone,  which  was  left 
in  excavating  the  other  part.  This  is  two  feet  four  inches  and  à 
llalf  high,  and  occupies  half  of  the  sepulchre  ;  for  it  is  sil  feet, 
wanting  one  inch,  in  length,  and  two  (eet  and  6ve  sixths  widCr 
Pn  this  table  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid,  with  the  head  to- 
wards the  west,  and  the  feet  to  the  east;  but  on  account  of  th£ 
avperstitiouB  devotion  of  the  Orientals,  who  imagine  that,  if  they 
leave  their  hair  upon  this  stone,  God  will  never  forsake  them,  and 
also  because  the  pilgrims  broke  off  pieces,  it  has  received  a  cov- 
ering of  white  marble,  on  which  mess  is  now  celebrated.  Forty- 
four  lamps  are  constantly  burning  in  this  sacred  place,  and 
Hiree  holes  have  been  made  in  the  roof  for  the  emission  ef 
^ihe  smoke.  The  exterior  of  the  sepulchre  is  also  faced  with 
slabs  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  several  columns,  having  a 
dome  above. 

**  At  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  there  is  a  atone  about  a  foot 
ind  a  half  square,  and  a  foot  thick,  which  is  of  the  same  rock,  and 
«Wrved  to  support  the  large  stone  which  closed  fhr  access  fo  tfir 
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uepvUchre.  Upon  this  stone  was  seated  the  angel  when  he  spoke 
to  the  two  Maries  ;  and  as  well  on  account  of  this  mystery,  as  to 
prevent  the  sepulchre  from  being  entered,  the  first  Christians 
erected  before  it  a  little  chapel,  which  k  called  the  Angel's  Chi[« 
pel. 

'^  Twelve  paces  fipom  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  turning  towards  tha 
north,  you  come  to  a  large  block  of  gray  marble,  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  placed  there  to  mark  the  spot  where  our  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  form  of  a  gardener. 

''  Farther  on  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition,  where,  as  tradition 
asserts,  our  Lord  first  appeared  to  the  Virgin  Mary  after  his  resur- 
rection* This  is  the  place  where  the  Franciscans  perform  their 
devotions,  and  to  which  they  retire  ;  and  hence  they  pass  into 
chambers  with  which  there  is  no  other  communication* 

"  Continuing  your  progress  round  the  church,  you  find  a  small 
vaulted  chapel,  seven  feet  long  and  six  wide,  otherwise  denomi- 
nated the  Prison  of  our  Lord,  because  he  was  here  confined  while 
the  hole  was  made  for  erecting  the  cross.  This  chapel  is  oppo- 
inte  to  Mount  Calvary,  so  that  these  two  places  form  what  may  be 
turned  the  transept  of  the  church,  the  hill  being  to  the  south,  and 
the  chapel  to  the  north. 

^'  Very  near  this  is  another  chapel,  five  paces  long  and  three 
broad,  standing  on  the  veiy  spot  where  our  Lord  was  stripped  by 
the  soldiers  before  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  where  they  cast 
lots  for  his  apparel,  and  divided  it  among  them. 

'^Loaving  this  chapel,  you  find  on  the  left  a  great  staircase, 
which  pierces  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  descends  into  a  kind  of 
cellar  dug  out  of  the  rock.  Having  gone  down  thirty  steps,  you 
come  to  a  chapel  on  the  left  hand,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  because  she  prayed  there  while  she  caused 
search  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  cross.  You  descend  eleven 
more  steps  to  the  place  where  it  was  discovered,  together  with 
the  nails,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  head  of  the  spear,  after 
lying  buried  in  this  place  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 

"  Near  the  top  of  this  staircase,  turning  towards  Mount  Calva- 
ry, is  a  chapel,  four  paces  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  under 
the  altar  of  which  is  a  pillar  of  gray  marble  spotted  with  black.- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  one  in  diameter.    It  is  called  the  pillar  of 
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Mfitopêrey  b^emise  mur  Lord,  was  there  forced  to  ût  down  iii 
dfder  to  be  crowned  with  thoniB. 

<*  Ten  paces  frotn  this  chapel,  yoil  come  id  à  tery  narrow  stair- 
<;a8e,  the  steps  of  whièh  are  of  wood  at  the  beginning;  and  of 
atone  at  the  end.  There  are  twenty  in  all,  by  which  you  ascend 
to  Monnt  Calvaiy.  This  spot,  once  so  ignomihiobs,  haiihg  been 
Sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord  j  was  an  object  of  thé  particu* 
lar  attention  of  the  first  Christians.  Hating  removed  erery  im- 
purity, and  all  the  earth  which  was  upon  it,  they  surronnded  it 
^ith  walls,  se  that  it  is  now  like  a  loffy  chapel  enclosed  withiii 
Hds  spacious  church.  It  Lb  lined  in  the  interior  with  marble,  and 
divided  by  a  row  of  arches  into  two  parts.  That  towards  the 
north  is  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  nailed  to  tibicacross.  Here 
thirty-two  lamps  are  kept  cohtinually  burning:  they  are  attended 
by  thé  Franciscans,  who  daily  perform  mass  in  tills  sacred  placé: 

^'  In  the  other  part,  which  is  to  the  southi  the  Holy  Cross  was 
erected.  You  still  see  thé  hole  dug  In  the  rdck,  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  besides  the  earth  that  was  above  it.  Near 
tills  Is  the  place  \>^here  stood  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves.  That 
of  the  penitent  thief  was  to  tiie  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  ; 
so  that  the  first  was  on  the  right-hand  of  our  Saviour,  who  had  his 
face  turned  towards  the  west,  and  his  back  to  Jerusalem,  v^hich 
lay  to  the  east  Fifty  laiiips  are  kept  constantiy  burning  in  honour 
M  this  holy  spot 

*^  Below  this  chapel  are  the  tolnbs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and 
his  brother  Baldwin,  on  which  you  read  these  inscriptions  : 

BIC  lACfiT  INCLTTÛ8  DUi  OODSFRIDUS  DÊ 
BUUOH,     <^U1    fOTAM   IBTAM   TERRAM  AC- 
qXJISIVlT  CULTUI  CHRISTIANO,  CUJUS  ANIlftl 
RÊGN£T  GUM  CHRI6TO.      ABIBN. 

REX  BAJLDUINU8,  JUDAS  AUtÊ%  MACHABÊUS 
SPfia  FATRIJÊ,  VIGOR  tiCClisSLfi,  VIRTUS  UTRIUBI^UE, 
tlUBU  FORMlDABAlfT,  CUl  DONA  TRIBUTA  FtSREBAMT 
CiBDAR  BT  AGYPTUS,  DAN  AC  HOMtCIDA  DAMASCUS. 
PROS  DOLOR  !   IN  MODICO  CLAUDITUB  lioC  TUtf  ULO.* 


these  tbmbty  toot  others  are  to  lie  seen,  half  dcmblislicd.    On  ohë  of 
thrill  i^aj  sUli  be  read,  but  not  vitboat  great  diffioaltr,  an  epiut>h  jn>en  by  CoToti>>  . 
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^'  Mount  CalTary  is  the  last  Btaiion  of  the  chnreb  of  the  tMf. 
Sepulchre  ;  for,  twenty  paces  from  it,  you  again  come  to  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  which  is  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  church." 

Dcshayes  having  thus  described  in  order  the  stations  of  all  these 
venerable  places,  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  exhibit  po  the 
reader  a  gefleral  view  of  the  whole  together. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  ^rst  place^  that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre i&  composed  of  three  churches  :  tlial  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, properly  so  called  ;  that  of  Calvary  ;  and  tlie  church  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  first  is  built  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Calvary,  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  known  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  deposited.  This 
ishurch  is  in  tl^e  form  of  a  crosg,  tlie  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
constituting  in  fact  the  nave  of  the  edifîce.  It  is  circular,  like  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  is  lighted  only  by  a  dome,  beneath  which 
ifi  the  sepulchre.  Sixteen  marble  columns  adorn  the  circumference 
of  this  rotunda:  they  are  connected  by  seventeen  arches,  and 
support  an  upper  gallery,  likewise  composed  of  sixteen  <iolumns 
and  seventeen  arches,  of  smaller  dimensions  tlian  those  of  the 
lower  range.  Niches  corresponding  with  the  arches  appear  above 
the  frieze  of  the  seçjond  gallery,  and  the  dome  sprn^s  from  the 
arch  of  these  niches.  The  latter  were  formerly  decorated  with 
^ïosaics,  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  St  Helena,  the  empe- 
ror Constantine,  and  three  other  portraits  unknown. 

The  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  to  (lie  east 
of  the  nave  of  the  tomb  :  it  is  double,  as  in  the  ancient  cathedrals  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  first,  a  place  with  stalls  for  the  priests  ;  and  be- 
yond that,  a  sanctuary  raised  two  steps  above  itv  Round  this  double 
sanctuary  run,  the  aisles  of  the  choir  ;  and  in  these  aisles,  are  situ- 
ated the  chapels  described  by  Deshayes. 

It  is  likewise  in  the  aisle  on  the  right,  behind  the  choir,  that  we 
find  the  two  flights  of  steps  leading,  the  one  to  the  church  of  Cal- 
vary, the  other  to  the  church  of  the  IMscovery  of  the  Holy  €ros8. 
The  first  ascends  to  the  top  of  Calvary;  the  second  conducts  you 
down  underneath  it  :  for  the  cross  was  erected  on  the  summit  of 
Golgotha,  and  found  ag^in  under  that  hill.  To  sum  up  then,  what 
we  have  already  said,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  built 
at  the  (bot  of  Calvary;  its  eastern  part  adjoins  that  eminence^  be*^ 
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noafh  and  upon  which  have  been  constructed  two  other  churches, 
connected  b^r  walls  and  va«ilted  staircases  with  the  principal  edificie. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  is  evidently  of  the  age  of  Con^ 
fitantine  :  The  Corinthian  order  prevaib  throughout  The  columna 
«re  either  too  heavy  or  too  slender  ;  and  their  diameter  is  almost 
always  disproportionate  to  their  height.  Some  double  columns 
which  support  the  Meze  of  the  choir  are,  however,  in  a  very  good 
style.  The  church  being  lofty  and  spacious,  the  profile  of  the 
cornices  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  grandeur  ;  but  as  the 
arches  which  separate  the  choir  from  tlie  nave  were  stopped  up 
about  sixty  years  ago,  the  horizontal  line  is  broken^  and  you  no 
longer  enjoy  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  vaulted  root 

The  church  has  no  vestibule,  nor  any  other  entrance  than  two 
side  doors,  only  one  of  which  is  ever  opened.  Thus  this  struc- 
ture appears  to  have  never  had  any  exterior  decorations.  It  is  be- 
eides  concealed  by  shabby  buildings,  and  by  the  Greek  convents 
erected  close  to  its  walls. 

The  smdl  structure  of  marble  wliich  covers  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre is  in  the  figure  of  a  canopy,  adorned  with  semi-gothie  arches  ; 
it  rises  with  elegance  under  the  dome,  by  which  it  rcceives;1ight^ 
but  it  is  spoiled  by  a  massive  chapel  which  the  Armenians  have 
obtained  permission  to  erect  at  one  end  of  it.  The  interior  of  this 
canopy  presents  to  the  view  a  very  plain  tomb  of  white  marble, 
winch  adjoins  on  one  ûàt  to  the  wail  of  the  monument,  and  serves 
the  CathoKc  religious  for  an  altar.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Origin  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  il  of  high 
antiquity.  The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  the  Holy  Wars 
f Epitome  Bellorum  sacrorumj  asserts,  that  forty-six  years  after 
Ihe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the  Chris- 
Uans  obtained  permission  of  Adrian  to  build,  or  rather  to  re- 
build, a  church  over  the  tomb  of  their  God,  and  to  enclose  in  the 
new  city  the  other  places  venerated  by  the  Christiaus.  Tliis 
church,  he  adds,  was  enlarged  and  repaired  by  Helena,  tlie  mo- 
ther of  Constantine.  Quaresmius  contests  this  opinion,  "  be- 
cause," says^he,  "  the  believers  were  not  allowed  till  the  reign 
4)f  Constantine  to  erect  such  churches."  This  learned  monk  for- 
«i;ets  that  anterior  to  the  persecution  by  Dioclesian,  the  Chris- 
iUn»  poBsessfd  numerous  churches,  and  publicly   celebrated 
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the  mjBteries  of  their  religion.    Lactanlius  ^d  EoseUas  boittt 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperitf  of  the  belieyers  at  this  period. 

Other  writers  worthj  of  credit,  SoBomenes,  in  the  aecond 
book  of  his  Histoiy  ;  8t  Jerome,  in  his  letters  to  Paulina  and 
Roffinus  ;  SeTerus,  in  his  second  hook  ;  Nicephorus,  in  his  ei^ 
teenth  ;  and  Eusebius,  in  the  life  of  Constantine,  informs  us  that 
the  Pagans  surrounded  the  sacred  places  with  a  waU  ;  that  they 
erected  a  statoe  of  Jupiter  on  the  tomb  of  Jesns  Christ,  and 
another  of  Venus  on  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  thai  thej  consecrated 
8  grove  to  Adonis  on  tho  spot  where  our  Saviour  wm»  bom. 
These  testimonies  not  only  demonstrate  the  antiquity  of  the 
true  worship  at  Jerusalem,  by  this  very  profanation  of  the  sacrecf 
places,  but  prove  that  the  Christians  had  sanctuariea  on  those 
spots. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  datos  at  least  as  for  back  as  the  time  of  Constantino» 
A  letter  of  that  prince  is  yet  extant,  in  which  he  commands  Ma- 
corins,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  erect  a  church  on  the  place  where 
the  great  mystery  of  salvation  was  accomplished.  This  letter 
Busebiue  has  preserved.  The  bishop  of  Cssarea  then  describes 
the  new  church,  the  dedication  of  which  occupied  eight  days^ 
if  the  account  of  Eusebius  required  confîrmatioa  from  other  tes* 
tlmonies,  we  might  adduce  those  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerosar 
iem,  (CcUech.  1.  lO.  13.)  of  Theodoret,  and  even  of  the  Itioeraiy 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem,  in  333,  which  says:  Ibidem, 
jusm  ConstanHni  imperaeoriSj  kasilicajkcta  est  tittrce  pukhri 
tuàitds. 

This  church  was  ravaged  by  Cosroes  II,  k|ng  of  Persia, 
about  three  hundred  years  after  its  erection  by  Constantino. 
Heraclius  recovered  th^  genuine  cross;  and  Modestus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  chalif  Omar  made  himself  master  c^  Jem* 
salem,  bqt  he  allowed  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.'  About  the  ^car  1009,  Hequem,  or  Hakem,  who  then 
reigned  in  Egypt,  spread  desolation  around  the  tomb  of  Christ 
l^ome  will  have  it,  that  this  prince's  mother,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, caused  the  church  to  be  again  rebuilt  ;  while  others  assert, 
that  thé  son  of  the  Egyptian  chalif,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  em* 
peror  Argyropilus,  peimitted  the  believers  to  enclose  the  sacred 
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ybG#6  with  a  new  Btructure.  But  as  the  Christiaas  of  Jerusa- 
lem posaessed,  in  Hakem's  time,  neither  tlie  resources  nor  the 
skill  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice  which  now  covers 
Calvaiy  ;*  as  notwithstanding  a  rery  suspicious  passage  of  Wi^ 
liam  of  Tyre,  we  find  no  indication  that  the  Crusaders  ever  built 
any  church  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  diurch  founded  by  Constantino  has  always  subsisted  ia 
its  present  form,  at  least  as  fiuj  as  regards  the  walls  of  the  stmc* 
ture*  The  mere  inspection  of  the  architecture  of  this  building 
|V08ld  suffice  to  demonstiate  the  truth  of  wliat  I  advance. 

The  crusaders  having  gained  possession  of  Jerusalem  the  15111 
.of  July  1099,  wrested  the  tomb  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels.  It  remained  eighty-eight  years  in  the  power  of  the 
«iGoeesors  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  When  Jerusalem  again  fell 
Undcnr  the  Mahon^etan  yoke,  the  Syrians  ransomed  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepjulehfe  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  ancl 
monks  repaired  to  defend  with  their  prayers  a  spot  entrusted  ill 
vain  to  the  arms  of  kings.  Thus,  amid  a  thousand  revolutions, 
the  )^ety  of  the  early  Christians  preserved  a  church  of  which 
the  present  age  was  destised  to  witness  the  destruction. 

The  ancieaj;  travellecs  were  extremely  fortunate  :  they  were 
not  obliged  to  e^fter  into  alt  these  critical  disquisitions  ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  they  found  in  their  readers  that  religion 
«Hûch  never  contends  against  truth  ;  and  secondly,  because  every 
mind  was  convinced  that  tbç  only  way  of  seeing  a  country  as  it 
is,  must  be  to  see  it  with  att  its  traditions  and  recollections.    It 
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is  in  fact,  with  the  bible  in  his  hand,  that  a  traveller  ought  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.  If  we  are  determined  to  carry  with  us  a  spirit 
of  cavil  and  contradiction,  Judea  is  not  worth  our  going  so  far 
to  examine  it.  What  should  we  say  to  a  man  who,  in  traversing 
Greece  and  Italy,  ^ould  th|nk  of  nothing  but  contradicting  Homer 
and  Vir^l  1  Sneb,  however,  is  ttie  course  adopted  by  moderti 
^vellers  ;  evidently  the  effect  of  our  vanity,  which  would  ex- 
cite a  high  idea  of  our  own  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  fill  us 
with  disdain  for  those  of  other  people* 

Christian  readers  will  perhaps  inquire,  what  were  my  feelings 

*  It  is  said  that  Mary,  vife  of  Hakem,  and  mettier  of  Jut  «accessor,  (!efrajc<t 
ilte  expense  of  it,  aad  that  ia  this  pioas  oAdertaluf)^  she  vas  ftiûsted  hy  CoDStaiiH 
|ii|e  Mkwjmyflysp 
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on  entering  tbis  awftil  place.  I  really  cannot  telL  80  many 
reflections  rushed  at  once  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  unable  to 
dwell  upon  any  particular  idea.  I  continued  near  a  half  an  hoer 
upon  my  knees  in  the  little  chamber  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre» 
with  my  eyes  rivetted  on  the  stone,  (Vom  which  1  had  not  the 
power  to  turn  them.  One  of  the  two  religions  who  accompamed 
me  remained  prostrate  on  the  marble  by  my  side,  while  the 
other,  wiâi  the  Testament  in  his  hand,  read  to  me  by  the  li|^t 
of  the  lamps  the  passages  relating  to  the  sacred  tomb.  Between 
each  Terse  he  repeated  a  prayer  :  Dandne  Jesu  Christen  çtU  in 
kôrâ  aid  veêperéinâ  de  eruce  deposUus^  in  bradmè  àuicisaimœ  mch 
iris  hice  recHnaittsJrdâliy  korâque  vUimà  in  hoc  sancHssiino  monur 
mento  corpus  tuum  exanime  coniuUsHy  êçe.  All  i  can  say  is,  that 
when  I  beheld  this  triumphant  sepulchre,  I  felt  nothing  but  my 
own  weakness  ;  and  that  when  my  guide  exclaimed  with  St  Paul, 
**  O  death,  where  is  tliy  victory  !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  sting  !'• 
I  listened  as  if  death  were  about  to  reply  that  be  was  coi^qucred, 
md  enchained  in  this  monument. 

We  visited  all  the  stations  till  we  came  to  the  sunomit  of 
Calvary.  Where  shall  we  look  in  antiquity  for  any  thing  so  im* 
pressive,  so  wcmderful,  as  the  last  scenes  described  by  the  evan- 
gelists? These  are  not  the  absurd  adventures  of  a  deity  fo* 
reign  to  human  nature  :  it  is  the  most  pathetic  history — a  histo* 
ly,  which  not  only  extorts  tears  by  its  beauty,  but  whose  conaor 
quences,  applied  to  the  universe,  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  had  just  beheld  the  monmnents  of  Greece,  and  my 
mind  was  still  profoundly  impressed  with  tlieir  grandeur;  but 
bow  far  inferior  were  the  sensations  which  they  excited  to  those 
which  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  places  commemorated  in  tiie  gospel  ! 
'  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  composed  of  several 
cburches,  erected  upon  an  unequal  surface,  illumined  by  a  mul^ 
tttude  of  lamps,  is  singularly  mysterious;  a  sombre  Hgbt  per- 
vades it,  favourable  to  piety  and  profound  devotion.  Christian 
priests,  of  various  sects,  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  edifice. 
From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the 
ebapels  below,  and  subterraneous  vaults,  their  songs  are  heard  at 
all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  night.  The  organ  of  the  Latin 
monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssmian  priest,  the  voice  of  tho 
Greek  caloyer,  the  prayer  of  the  solitary  ArmeniaB|  the  plaJntiTQ 
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àeoents  of  Ûie  Coptic  friar,  alternately,  or  all  at  once  assail  yonr 
ear  :  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  proceed  ;  you  inhale 
the  perfume  of  incense,  without  perceiving  the  hand  that  burns 
it  ;  you  merely  perceive  the  pontiff  who  is  going  to  celebrate  the 
most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  wtrc  ac- 
complished, pass^  quickly  by,  glide  behind  the  columns,  and  van- 
ish in  the  gloom  of  the  temple. 

I  did  not  leave  tlie  sacred  structure  without  stopping  at  the 
monuments  of  €rodfrey  and  Baldwin.    They  face  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  and  stand  against  the  wall  of  the  choir.     1  saluted  . 
the  asdies  of  these  royal  chevaliers,  who  were  worthy  of  reposing  | 
near  the  tomb  which  they  bad  rescued.     Thc^e  ashes  are  those 
«f  Frenchmen,  and  they  are  the  only  mortal  remains  interred  be- 1 
Heath  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  Christ^    What  an  honourable 
distinction  for  my  country  \ 

I  returned  to  the  convent  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  an  hour  afteiv- 
wards  I  again  Mt  it  to  follow  the  Via  Dolorosa^  This  is  the  name 
given  to  thé  way  by  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  passed  from 
Ûie  residence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary. 

Pilate's  house*  is  a  ruin,  from  which  you  survey  the  exten- 
sive site  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  mosque  erected  on  that 
site. 

Christ,  havmg  been  scoarged  with  rods,  crowned  with  tlfioms, 
and  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  was  presented  to  the  Jews  by  Pilate^ 
Eece  Homo  !  exclaimed  the  judge,  and  you  still  see  the  window 
from  which  tlbse  memorable  words  were  pronounced. 

According  to  the  tradition  current  among  the  Latins  at  Jem- 
salem^  the  crown  of  Jesus  Christ  was  taken  from  the  thorny  tree, 
called  Lydum  Spinosiwu  Hassclquist,  a  skilful  botanist,  is,  how- 
ever, or  opinion,  that  the  nabka  of  the  Arabs  was  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  reason  which  he  gives  for  this  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  • 

^  It  is  highly  probable,"  says  he,  '^  that  the  nabka  furhished( 
the  crown  which  was  put  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
common  iir  the  east  A  plant  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
could  not  have  been  selected  ;  for  it  is  armed  with  thorns,  its 
branches  are  supple  and  pliant,  and  its  leaf  is  of  a  dark  green, 

*  The  goveriior  of  Jeroialem  forme^lf  resided  in  this  buHdioic»  bnt  at  present 
iSkest  niÎAs  serve  mAy  l#r  f  tabKng  for  his  horses. 
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like  that  of  ivy.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  add  insult  to  puniblimelit; 
the  enemies  of  Christ  chose  a  plant  nearly  resembling  that  made 
use  of  to  crown  the  emperors  and  the  generals  of  armies.'^ 

Another  tradition  at  Jerusalem  preserves  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Pilate  on  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  these  words  : 

Jesum  Nazarcnumy  aubversorem  gentisy  cofdemplorem  Cassa* 
ris,  etjalaum  Measiam,  id  nuyonmi  suœ  geniia  tesUmonio  prdba' 
turn  esty  ducUe  ad  communis  supplicii  locum,  tU  eum  ludU/nù  rer 
giœ  majestatis  in  medio  duoruin  latronum  crud  qffigiie.  /,  Hdori 
expedi  cruces, 

A  hundred  paces  from  the  arch  of  the  Ecco  fiomo,  I  was 
shown  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  a  church  formerly  dedicated  to  Our 
Ixidy  of  Grief.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  Mary,  who  had  been  at 
first  driven  away  by  the  guards,  met  her  son  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  cross.  This  circumstance  is  not  recorded  by 
the  Evangelists  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Boniface,  and  St  Anselm.  The  former  says,  that  the  Vir^ 
sunk  to  the  ground  as  if  lifeless,  and  could  not  utter  a  single 
word  :  nee  verbum  dicere  potuiL  St  Anselm  assert  that  Chrisé 
saluted  her  in  these  words  :  Solve,  Mater  !  As  John  relates  that 
Mary  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  this  account  of  the  fathers  is 
highly  probable.  Religion  is  not  disposed  to  reject  these  tradi- 
tions, which  show  how  profoundly  the  wonderful  and  sublime 
history  of  the  passion  is  engraven  on  the  memory  of  man* 
Eighteen  centuries  of  persecutions  without  end,  of  incessant  re- 
volutions, of  continually  increasing  ruins,  have  ntk  been  able  to 
erase  or  to  bide  tlic  traces  of  a  mother  going  to  weep  over  her  son; 

Fifty  paces  farther  we  came  to  the  spot  where  Simon,  the  €y* 
rencan,  assisted  JesUs  to  bear  his  cross. — <<  And  as  they  led  him 
away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenean,  coming  oat 
of  tlic  country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  eross,  that  he  mi^t  bear 
it  after  Jesus.''* 

Here  the  road,  which  before  ran  east  and  west,  makes  an  an- 
gle, and  turns  to  the  north.  I  saw  on  the  right  the  placé  where 
dwelt  the  indigent  Lazurus,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  residence  of  the  obdurate  rich  man. — "  There  was  a  certaid 
rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  purple,  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar^  named 

*  Lake  zsJii.  36. 
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jLitftnift,  wUeh  iras  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  denriog  ta 
bie  fed  tritli  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  : 
moreorer»  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom  :  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried.  And 
in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  great  torments."* 

St.  Ghrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St  Cyril,  hare  looked  upon 
aie  history  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  as  not  merely  a  para- 
ble, but  a  real  and  well  known  fact  The  Jews  themselves  have 
preserved  the  name  of  the  rich  man,  whom  they  call  NabaJ. 

Having  passed  the  house  of  the  rich  man,  you  turn  to  the 
right,  and  again  proceed  in  a  westerly  direction.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  street,  which  leads  up  to  Calvary,  Christ  was  met  by  the 
holy  women,  who  deplored  his  fkte — *^  And  there  followed  him  a 
great  company  of  people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and 
lamented  him.  But  Jesus  turning  unto  them,  said  :  Daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  childfen."f 

One  hundred  and  ten  paces  farther  is  shown  the  site  of  the 
hoase  of  Veronica,  and  the  spot  where  that  pious  woman  wiped 
tile  face  of  tiie  Lovd.  The  original  name  of  this  female  was 
Berenice  :  by  the  transposition  of  two  letters,  it  Was  afterwards 
atteredinto  Veroricoriy  true  image  ;  besides,  the  change  of  b  into 
V  Is  verf  frequent  in  the  ancient  languages. 

Proceeding  about  another  hundred  paces,  you  come  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Gate,  by  which  criminate  were  led  to  be  executed  on  Golgo- 
tha. l!liat  hill,  now  enclosed  within  the  new  city,  was  without 
the  walls  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

The  distance  from  the  Judicial  Gate  to  the  summit  of  Calva- 
ry, is  about  two  hundred  paces.  Here  terminates  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, which  may  be  in  the  whole  about  a  mile  in  length.  We 
have  seen  that  Calvary  is  at  present  comprised  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  those  who  i^ead  the  history  of  the  pas- 
sion in  the  gospels  are  overcome  with  sacred  melancholy  and 
profound  admiration,  what  must  be  his  feelings  who  traces  the 
scenes  themselves  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  in  sight  of  the  tem.- 
ple,  and  within  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem  ? 

After  this  description  of  the  Via  Dolorosa^  and  the  church  «f 
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Qie  Holjr  Sepulchre,  I  shall  say  yeiy  little  concenung  tke  ether 
places  of  deTotion  in  the  city.  I  shall  merely  enumerate  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited  by  me,  during  my  stay 
at  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  house  oC  Anna,  the  prieet^  near  David^s  Gafe^,at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sion,  withinJhe  wall  of  the  city.  The  Armemaoi 
possess  the  church  erected  on  the  ruins  of  this  house. 

2.  The  place  where  our  Saviour-  appeared  to  Maiy  Magdal^ 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  Mary  Salome,  between  the  cat- 
tle and  the  gate  of  Mount  Sion. 

3.  The  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  where  Magdalen  confesi- 
ed  her  sins.  Here,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  is  a  church 
totally  in  ruins. 

4.  The  monastery  of  St  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Vir^ 
gin,  and  the  grotto  of  the  immaculate  conception,  under  the 
church  of  the  monastery.  This  convent  has  been  turned  into  .a 
mosque,  but  admission  may  be  obtained  for  a  trifling  sum. 

6.  The  prison  of  St.  Peter,  near  Calvary.  This  consists  oC 
nothing  but  old  walls,  in  which  are  yet  shown  some  iron  staples. 

6.  Zebedee's  house,  situated  very  near  St.  Peter's  prison  ;  now 
a  spacious  church  belonpng  to  the  Greek  patriarch» 

7.  The  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  wheie  St 
Peter  took  refuge  when  .he  had  been  set  at  liberty^  by  the  angeL 
It  is  a  church,  the  duty  of  which  is  performed  by  tlie  Syrians. 

8.  The  place  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  James  the  Great.  T%i» 
is  the  Armenian  convent,  the  church  of  which  is  very  rich  and 
elegant    Of  the  Armenian  patriarch  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  complete  view  of  the  Chris* 
tian  monuments  in  Jerusalem.  Let  us  next  visit  ihe  exterior  of 
Hie  holy  city. 

It  took  me  two  liourB  to  get  through  the  Via  Dohraea  on  foot 
I  made  a  point  of  daily  revisiting  this  sacred  road  as  well  as  the 
church  of  Calvary,  that  no  essential  circumstance  might  escape 
my  memory.  It  was,  therefore,^  two  o'clock  on.  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber when  1  finished  my  first  survey  of  the  holy  places.  I  then 
mounted  my  horse  wiUi  AU  Aga,  the  drogman,  Michael  and  my 
servants.  We  went  out  by  the  gale  of  Jaffa,  t9  make  the  com- 
plete circiùt  of  Jerusaloin.  We  were  abundantly  provided  with 
i(viu9,  dresjcU  in  the  French  fasbiou,  and  fully  detenniaed  not  iù. 


-submit  to  insult.  Thanks  to  the  renown  of  our  rictories,  the 
times  are  greatly  altered;  for,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  his 
ambassador,  Deshajes,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world,  to 
obtain  permission  to  enter  Jerusalem  with  his  sword. 

Taming  to  (he  left  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate,  we  pro-  ' 
«eeded  southward,  and  passed  the  Pool  of  Bcersheba,  a  broad, 
^eep  ditch,  but  without  -water  ;  and  then  ascended  Mount  Sion, 
part  of  whiéh  is  now  without  the  cHy. 

The  name  of  Sion  doubtless  awakens  grand  ideas  in  the  mind 
•f  the  reader,  who  is  curious  to  hear  something  concerning  this 
mount,  BO  mysterious  in  scripture,  so  highly  celebrated  in  Solo- 
mon's Song — ^this  mount,  the  subject  of  the  benedictions  or  of 
the  tears  of  the  prophets,  and  whose  misfortunes  hare  been  sung 
by  Racine. 

This  hill,  of  ayellowirii  colour  and  barren  appearance,  open  in 
form  of  a  crescent  towards  Jerusalem,  is  about  as  high  as  Mont- 
martre at  Paris,  but  rounder  at  the  top.  This  sacred  summit  is 
distinguished  by  three  monuments,  or  more  properly  by  three 
ruins  ;  the  bouse  of  Caiaphas,  the  place  where  Christ  celebrated 
lis  last  supper,  and  the  tomb  or  palace  of  David.  From  the  top 
0f  the  hill  you  see,  to  the  south,  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnon  ;  be- 
yond this  the  Field  of  Blood,  purchased  with  the  thiHy  pieces  of 
ailver  given  to  Judas,  the  Hill  df  Evil  Counsel,  the  tombs  of  the 
judges,  and  the  whole  desert  towards  Hebron  and  Bethlehem. 
To  the  north,  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  which  passes  over  the  top 
Of  Sion,  intercepts  the  view  of  the  city,  the  site  of  which  gradu- 
ttUy  slopes  from  this  place  towards  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 

The  residence  of  Caiaphas  is  now  a  church,  the  duty  of  which 
h  performed  by  the  Armenians.  David's  tomb  is  ^  small  vault- 
ed room,  containing  three  sepulchres  of  dark-coloured  stone; 
and  on  the  spot  where  Christ  held  his  last  supper,  stand  a  mosque 
and  a  Tnrldsh  hospital,  formeriy  a  churdi  and  monasteiy  occu- 
pied by  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  last  sanctuary  is 
equally  celebrated  in  tiie  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Here 
David  built  himself  a  palace  and  a  tomb  ;  here  he  kept  for  three 
months  the  ait^^the  covenant  ;  here  Christ  held  hb  last  passo* 
Ter,  and  institljfflrthe  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  here  he  ap* 
peared  to  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ;  and  here 
lie  Holy  CRiost  d^fcended  on  the  apoiflet.    The  place  hallcrwed 
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by  the  last  supper  was  transformed  into  the  first  Ghrisiiaii  tetaple 
the  world  ever  beheld,  where  St.  James  the  Less  was  coosecrated 
ihe  first  Christian  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  Peter  held  the 
first  council  of  the  church.  Finally,  it  was  from  this  spot  tliat 
the  apostlesy-in  compliance  with  the  injunction,  to  go  and  teacfa 
all  nations,  departed  without  purse  and  without  script,  to  seat  their 
religion  upon  all  the  thrones  of  the  earth. 

Josephus,  the  historian,  haa  left  us  a  munificent  description  of 
David's  palace  and  tomb.  On  the  subject  of  tlie  latter,  Benja> 
min  of  Tudela  relates  this  curious  story. 

*^  Jerusalem  is  encompassed  all  round  with  lofty  hills  ;  but  it  h 
on  Mount  Sion  tliat  the  Sepulchres  of  David's  family  must  be 
situated,  tliough  the  exact  spot  is  not  known.     About  fifteen 
years  ago,  one  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, stands  on  Mount  Sion,  fell  down.    Upon  this  the  patri- 
arch ordered  a  priest  to  repair  it  wUh  such  stones  as  were  to  be 
procured  from  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Sion.    To 
this  end  the  latter  hired  about  twenty  workmen,  between  two  of 
whom  subsisted  the  closest  frieudsbip.    One  of  these  took  the 
other  home  with  him  one  morning  to  breakfast*    Returning  after 
their  repast,  the  overseer  inquired  why  they  came  so  late  :  thej 
replied  that  they  would  make  up  for  it»  by  working  an  hour  over 
the  regular  time.    Accordingly,  while  the  rest  of  the  men  were 
at  dinner,  and  tlicse  were  continuing  their  work  as  tliey  had  pro- 
,  mised,  they  raised  a  stone  winch  closed  the  mouth  of  a  cavern^ 
and  said  to  one  another  :  let's  see  if  there  be  not  some  treasure 
concealed  here.    Having  entered,  they  went  forward  till  they 
came  to  a  palace  supported  by  marble  pillars  and  covered  wilh 
plates  of  goldPtind  silver.    Before  it  was  a  table,  on  which  lay  « 
crown  and  sceptre.     This  was  the  sepulchre  of  David,  king  of 
Israel:  that  of  Solomon,  with  similar  ornaments,  was  ontlieleft; 
as  were  also  the  tombs  of  several  other  kings  of  Judah  of  the  fa- 
mily of  David,  vrho  were  interred  in  this  place.    They  saw  als» 
chests  which  were  locked  up  ;  so  that  what  they  contained  is  not' 
known  to  this  day.    The  two  men  were  proceeding  to  ^ter  ibm 
palace,  when  a  violent  whirlwind,  rushing  in  at  the  mouth  of  th^ 
cavern,  threw  them  upon  the  ground,  where  ultjremsmed^  as  if 
dead,  till  night.    Anotlier  blast  of  wind  roused  them  from  tUa 
^tuationi  and  they  heard  a  yoiee,  reyemUuig  that  of  a  man,  wbicii 
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aaid  io  ihem  :  ^*  Arise,  and  be  gone  from  this  plaee."  Overcome 
with  terror  they  percipitately  departed,  and  related  all  that  had 
befallen  them  to  the  patriarch,  who  made  them  repeat  the  ac* 
count  in  the  presence  of  Abraham  of  Constantinople,  the  Phari- 
aee,  surnamcd  the  Pious,  who  then  resided  at  Jerusalem.  He  had 
sent  for  him,  to  inquire  what  he  thoufçht  of  the  matter  ;  on  which 
he  replied,  that  this  was  the  burial  place  of  the  house  of  David, 
prepared  for  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  foUowing  day,  the  two 
men  were  found  confined  to  their  beds  and  very  ill  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fright.  They  refused  to  return  to  the  spot  for  any 
reward  whatever,  declaring  that  it  was  vain  for  any  mortal  to  at- 
tempt lo  penetrate  into  a  place  the  entrance  of  which  was  defend- 
ed by  God  himself;  so  that  it  was  stopped  up  by  the  command 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  it  has  thus  been  concealed  from  sight  ta 
âiis  day,"* 

Haring  descended  Mount  Sion,  on  the  east  Bj|^e,  we  came  at 
its  foot,  to  the  fountain  and  pool  of  Siloe,  where  Christ  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  man.  The  spring  issues  from  a  rock,  and  runs 
in  a  silent  stream,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah, 
which  is  contradicted  by  a  passage  of  St  Jerome.  It  has  a  kind 
of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  dischar^gits  current  like  tlie  foun- 
tain of  Vancluse,  at  others  retaining  and  scarcely  sufiering  it 
to  run  at  all.  The  Lévites  sprinkled  the  water  of  Siloe  on 
the  altar  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  singing,  HawicUa  aquas  in 
gaudio  defoniihua  SalwUoris.  Milton  mentions  this  spring,  instead 
of  Castalia's  fount,  in  the  beautiful  invocation  with  which  his 
poem  opens. 

— — HeaT'nIy  mvM,  that  on  the  nered  top 

or  Oreb  or  of  Sbai,  did'itinipire  «    ' 

Thiit  ibepherd  -who  fint  taught  the  choieii  seeU 

In  the  beginning  how  the  heaTcns  and  earth 

Rose  out  of  ehaos  ;  or  if  Sion  hill 

IMigfat  thee  more,  and  SUoa's  brook  that  flowM 

Fait  hj  the  orade  of  God  ;  I  thenee 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adTent^rtiu  toag; 

lines  which  M.  Dclille  has  thus  magnificently  rendered  : 

*  Thit  ttory  leemf  to  bo  a  revital  of  that  related  hy  Joaephna  eoneeming  tbc. 
satee  tomb,  Herod  the  Great  having  attempted  to  open  David's  cofitn,  Qfiac*^ 
isAied  from  it  and  prerejj^cd  the  occompl^gç^nt  çf  .Ui.9  4çsi^,s 
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Toi  done  qui,  «elebimot  les  merretttes  dei  ntrnx^ 

Prends  loin  de  THelieoii  un  vol  Audacieux 

Soh  que  te  reteojuit  sous  set  palmiers  tntiques, 

Sion  tvee  plaisir  répète  tes  cantiques, 

9oit  que  ohantaat  çHi  Dieu  donna  sa  loi. 

Le  Sina  sous  tes  pieds  tressaille  encor  d'effrû  ; 

Soit  que  près  du  saint  lieu  d'où  partent  tes  oracles  1 

Les  flots  de  Siloe  te  disent  ses  miracles  : 

Muse  ssinte,  soutiens  mon  toI  présomptueux  ! 

iSome  relate  that  this  spring  suddenly  issued  from  (he  groniid, 
to  allay  the  thirst  of  Isaiah  when  the  prophet  was  sawed  in  two 
ynth  a  wooden  saw  by  the  command  of  Manasscs  ;  while  others 
assert  that  it  first  appeared  daring  the  reign  of  Hezeliiah,  by 
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whom  we  have  the  adnuraftile  song,  beginning;  *' I  said  in  the  cut- 
ling  off  of  my  days  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.'' 

According  to  Josephns,  this  miraculous  spring  flowed  for  the 
army  of  Titus^  and  refused  its  waters  to  the  guilty  Jews.  The 
pool,  or  rather  the  two  pools  of  the  same  name  are  quite 
close  to  the  spring.  They  are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  for- 
merly; and  we  there  saw  some  women,  who  ran  away  abus* 
ing  us.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  brackish,  and  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste  ;  people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with  it,  in  memory 
of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  man  bom  blind. 

Kear  this  spring  is  shown  the  spot  where  Isaiah  was  put  to 
death,  ia  the  manner  mentioned.  Here  you  also  find  a  village 
called  Siloan  ;  at  the  foot  of  this  village  is  another  fountain,  de- 
nominated  in  Scripture,  Rogel.  Opposite  to  this  fountain  is  a 
third,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
conjectured  that  Mary  came  hither  to  fetch  water,  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Labaa  resorted  to  the  well  from  which  Jacob  remov- 
ed the  stone.  The  Virgin's  fountain  mingles  Its  stream  with 
that  of  the  fountain  of  Siloe. 

Here,  as  6t  ÛFerome  remarks,  you  are  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Moria,  under  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and  neariy  opposite  to  the 
^terquilinarian  Gate.  We  advanced  to  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
waU  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  It  runa 
from  north  to  south  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount 
Moria;  and  the  brook  Cedroa  flows  through  the  middle  of  it. 
'.Fhia  stream  is  dry  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  but  after  stprais^ 
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ffr  in  noBf  springs,  a  current  of  a  red  colour  rolls  along  ifr 
9hannel. 

The  ralley  of  Jehosfaapbat  is  also  called  in  scripture  the  TaBey 
flcaveh,  the  King's  Valley,  the  Valley  of  Melchiaedeck.*  Ifr'waa 
in  the  valley  of  MelchiBedeck  that  the  king  of  Sodom  w^nt  ta^ 
jneet  Abraham,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory  over  the  five 
kmgs,  Moloch  and  Beelphegor  were  worshippetl  in  this  same  val- 
ley. It  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jehoshaphaf^ 
bec4Hise  that  king  caused  his  tomb  to  be  constructed  there.  The 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  seems  to  have  always  served  as  a  burial- 
jplaee  for  Jerusalem  :  there  you  meet  with  monuments  of  the  mosf 
gemote  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  most  modem  times  :  Thither  th« 
Jews  resort  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  die  :  and  a 
foreigner  sells  them,  for  its  weight  in  gold,  a  scanty  spot  of  earth 
to  covOT  their  remains  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The  ce^ 
dars  that  Solomon  planted  in  tbis  valley  ,f  the  diadow  of  the 
I^MnpIe  by  whlcb  it  was  covered,  the  stream  flowing  througb. 
ale  midst  of  it,}  the  mournful  songs  composed  there  by  David^ 
and  the  lamentations  there  uttered  by  Jeremiah,  rendered  U  att 
appropriate  situation  for  the  melancholy  and  the  silence  <^  the 
tombs.  Christ,  by  commencing  his  passion  in  this  sequestered 
place,  consecrated  it  anew  to  sorrow.  Here  this  innocent  David 
•bed  tears  to  wash  away  our  crimes,  where  the  guilty  David 
wept  to  expiate  bis  own  sins.  Few  names  awake»  in  the  imagine 
ation,  ideas  at  the  same  time  move  affecting  and  more  awful 
ihan  that  of  the,  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a  valley  so  replete  with 
mysteries,  that,  according  to* the  prophet  Joel,  all  mankind  •shall 
there  appear  before  a  formidable  judge  :  '^  I  will  gather  all  nSh 
^ons,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat^ 
tnd  will  plead  vrith  them  there." — ^'it  is  reasonable/'  say» 

•  On  tRis  flQbject  different  opinions  are  entertained.  The  King's  Valley  was 
probably  towards  the  moaotains  of  Jordan;  and  that  situation  would  be  morr^ 
•OQSonaitt  with  the  history  of  Abraham. 

'  t  Josepbus  relates  that  Solomon  caused  the  momitauis  of  Judea  to  be  1^«^ 
vercd  with  eedars. 

•  i  Cedron  is  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  darkness  and  sorrow.  It  is  re  • 
fliarked  that  there  is  an  en<or  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  who  ealls  this  stre»iit 
the  Brook  of  Cedars  The  error  arises  fr9m  an  •mega  bein^  put  MsK'ad  orau 
«ofisran  :  xWrnv  fnr  xti^lv  : 


Father  Nm,  ''  that  the  honour  oT  Chmt  ahould  be  puUkhHyr 
retrieved  in  the  place  where  it  was  taken  from  him  by  such  op- 
probrious and  tgnomimoas  treatment^  and  that  he  should  judge 
men  with  justice,  where  they  judged  him  ao  unjustfy .'» 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  exhibits  a  desolate  appearance:  the 
west  side  is  a  hi^  ehalk  cliff,  supporting  the  walls  of  the  eity, 
above  winch  you  perceive  Jerusalem  itself;  while  the  east  side 
is  formed  by  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Mount  of  Offence, 
Mons  Offtnsionisy  thus  denominated  from  Solomon's  idolatry. 
l%ese  two  contiguous  lulls  are  nearly  naked,  and  of  a  dull  red  co- 
lour. On  their  desolate  sides  are  seen  here  and  there  a  few  blaiCk 
and  parched  vines,  some  groves  of  wild  olive-trees,  wastes  covered 
with  hyssop,  chapels,  oratories,  and  mosques  in  ruins:  At  the  bot- 
tom of  die  valley  you  discover  a  bridge  of  a  angle  arch,  thrown 
across  the  channel  of  the  brook  Cedron.  The  stones  in  the 
Jews'  cemetery  look  like  a  heap  of  nlbbidi  at  the  ibot  of  the 
Mount  of  Offence,  below  the  Arabian  village  of  Siloan,  the  pal- 
try houses  of  which  can  scarcely  be  dhthiguished  from  the  sur-» 
rounding  sepulchres.  Three  antique  monuments,  the  tombs  of 
Zaehariah,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Absalom,  appear  conspicuous  amid 
this  scene  of  desolation*  From  the  dollnesB  of  Jerusalem,  whence 
no  smoke  rises,  no  noise  proceeds;  from  the  solitude  of  these 
hills,  where  no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  :  from  the  ruinous 
state  of  all  these  tombs,  overthrown,  broken,  and  half  open,  jW 
would  imagine  that  the  last  trump  hail  already  sounded,  and  that 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  about  to  render  up  its  dead. 

On  the  brink,  and  near  the  source  of  Cedron,  wc  entered 
the  garden  of  Olivet  It  belongs  to  the  Latin  fathers,  who 
purchased  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  contains  eight  lai^e 
and  extremely  ancient  olive-trees.  The  olive  may  be  said  to  be 
iramortal,  since  a  fresh  tree  springs  up  from  the  old  stump.  In 
the  citadel  of  Athens  was  preserved  an  olive -tree,  whose  origin 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Those  in  the 
garden  of  Olivet  at  Jerusalem,  are,  at  least,  of  tlie  time  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  circum- 
r^tance.  In  Turkey,  every  olive-tree  found  standing  by  the  Mussel- 
mans  when  they  conquered  Asia,  pays  one  medine  to  the  treasu- 
Vy  :  while  each  of  tho?e  planted  since  the  conquest  is  taxed  liaff 


its  piodiiee  by  Ihe  Grand  Blgirfor.^    Now  the  ei^  oËve^trees  of 
which  we  are  speaking  are  ehat^d  only  eight  medines. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  garden  we  alighted  firom  our  hoiBSSp 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the.  dtationa  of  Uife  Mount.  The  tIIIi^ 
of  Oethsemane  was  at  some  distance  from  the  garden  of  Olivet. 
It  is  at  present  coirfbunded  with  this  garden,  according  the  re** 
n^ark  of  Thevenot  and  Roger.  The  first  place  we  Tisitcd  was 
the  sepolciire  of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  it  is  a  sabtenaneons  church 
to  wliich  you  descend  by  a  handsome  flight  of  fifty  steps  ;  it  ia 
shared  by  all  the  Christian  sects,  nay,  even  Ihe  Turks  have  am 
oratory  in  this  place,  but  the  Catholics  possess  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin.  Though  Hary  did  not  die  at  Jerusalem,  yet,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  fathers,  she  was  miraculously  Ini*- 
lied  at  Gethsemane  by  the  apostles.  Euthymius  relates  the  his- 
tory of  this  marvellous  funeral.  St.  ThoiBas  having  caused  the 
coffin  to  be  opened,  nothing  was  found  in  it  but  a  virgin  robe, 
the  simple  and  mean  garment  of  that  queen  of  glory,  whom  tho 
angels  had  conveyed  to  heaven. 

The  tombs  of  St.  Joseph,  St  Joachim,  and  St  Anne,  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  this  sabterraneous  church. 

On  leaving  the  Virgin's  sepulchre,  we  went  to  see  the  grotto 
in  the  garden  of  Olivet,  where  our  Saviour  sweated  blood  as  ho 
uttered  tlie  words  :  <<  Father  if  it  be  possible,  let  ads  cup  pass 
from  me." 

This  grotto  is  irregular:  alfatrs  hare  bceh  ereetéd  in  it  A 
few  paces  from  it  is  shown  the  place  where  Judas  betrayed  his 
master  with  a  kiss.  To  what  nrattifarlous'  suflMngs  was  Christ 
pleased  to  submit!  He  experienced  those  most  painful  circum- 
stances of  life,  which  virtue  itself  is  scarcely  able  to  surmount* 
At  the  moment  when  an  angel  is  obliged  to  descend-  from  bea* 
tien  to  support  the  Deity,  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  haman 
Vro,  this  gracious  and  compassionate  Redeemer  is  betrayed  by 
one  of  those  from  whom  he  suffers  ! 

"  No  sooner,"  says  Massillon,  "  has  the  spotless  soul  of  the 
Saviour  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  our  reconciliation,  than. 

•  This  law  is  as  absurd  as  most  of  the  otlier  laws  9  Turkey.  How  ridicttlouï 
to  make  a  show  of  sparing  the  vanquished  in  the  moment  of  conquest,  when  vio- 
tenee,  going  hand  h»  hand  with  injustice,  can  overwhelm  tho  subject  in  time  (*f 
Itrafo^ind  pcac<*. 

ft  s 
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Ike  juttke  of  Uft  Father  begpns  to  cootMer  Um  ts  a  «nfiil  huoC 
He  ceases  to  regard  him  as  his  beloved  bon,  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased  :  he  sees  îd  him  nought  but  a  victim  of  wrath,  laden  with 
the  iniquities  of  the  world,  which  eternal  justice  compels  him 
to  sacrifiée  to  the  utmost  severity  of  his  vengeance^  Here  all 
the  weight  of  that  justice  bc^s  to  laU  on  his  pure  and  innocent 
soul  ;  here  Christ,  like  the  real  Jacob,  has  to  struggle  all  night 
against  the  wrath  of  God  hanself  ;  and  here  bis  sacrifice  is  con- 
summated beforehand,  but  in  a  manner  so  much  the  more  pain- 
ful, as  his  sacred  soul  is  rea^jr  to  expire,  as  it  were^  under  tlie 
strokes  of  the  justice  of  an  offended  God,  whereas  on  Calvary  it 
was  doomed  to  be  consigned  only  to  the  power  and  the  fury  of 
men. 

"  The  sacred  soul  of  the  Saviour,  full  of  grace,  of  truth,  and 
ef  light,  beholds  sin  in  all  its  horrors  :  beholds  its  excesses,  iur 
justice,  and  everlasting  stain  ;  beholds  all  its  deplorable  conse- 
i^oences,  pride,  corruption,  all  the  passions  that  have  sprung 
from  this  fatal  source,  and  inundated  the  world.  In  this  ago^ 
nizlng  moment,  all  ihe  ages  of  time  marshal  themselves  in  dread 
array  against  him,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  ^  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things ,  be  beholds  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
crimes;  he  peruses  this  frightful  history  of  the  universe,  and  no« 
thing  escapes  that  can  aggravate  the  secret  horrors  of  his  suf- 
ferings. He  there  observes  the  most  enormous  superstitions 
«stablisbed  among  men  ;  the  knowledge  of  his  father  effaced  ; 
inftunoua  crimes  erected  into  diviniUes  ;  temples  and  altars  raised 
to  adultery f  ii^cest,  abominations  of  every  kind;  impiefy  and 
irreligion  embraced  by  the  wisest  and  the  most  moderate.  If  he 
turns  to  the  ages  of  Christianity,  he  there  discerns  the  future 
calamities  of  his  church  ;  the  schisms,  the  errors,  the  dissensions, 
destioed  to  rend  asunder  the  exquisite  mystery  of  its  unity;  the 
profanation  of  his  altars  ;  the  unworthy  use  of  the  sacraments;  the 
extinction  almost  of  his  faith  ;  and  the  polluted  manners  of  Pagaai* 
ism  re-established  Klnong  his  disciples. 

'^  His  sacred  soul,  unable  to  endure  the  weiglit  of  his  suffer- 
ings, but  yet  retained  m  his  body  by  the  rigour  of  divine  justice  : 
sorrowful  unto  death,  yet  not  permitted  to  die  ;  incapable  alike 
of  terminating  his  woes,  and  oi  supporting  them;  seems  to 
struggle  in  the  excess  of  his  agony  both  with  death  and  witk 
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fife;  and  sweat,  like  drops 'Sf  Mood,  folfing  down  upon  the 
gronttd,  is  the  fearful  effect  of  his  excmciatii^  pangs.  •  Just 
Father!  and  was  it  necessary  that  blood  should  be  added  to  the 
inward  sacrifice  of  ttiy  ^on  Î  was  it  not  enough  that  it  was  destin- 
ed to  be  sptlt  by  his  enemies  ?  but  must  Ihy  justice,  to  be  satisfied, 
accelerate  its  effusion  V* 

On  leaving  the  grotto  of  the  Oup  of  Bitterness^  and  ascending 
by  a  rugged  winding  path,  the  drogman  stopped  us  near  a  rode, 
where  it  is  said  that  Christ,  surveying  the  guilty  city,  bewailed 
the  approaching  desoiadon  of  Sion.  Baronius  observes  that  Ti- 
tus patched  his  tents  on  the  -very  spot  where  our  Baviour  tiad 
predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Deubdan,  who  contests 
this  opinion,  without  mentioning  Bvemus,  com|eeter«s  that  the 
Sixth  Roman  legion  encamped  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  hiH.  This  criticism  is  too  ri- 
gid, and  the  remark  of  Baronius  is  not  the  less  excellent,  or  the 
less  just. 

The  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  foretold  and  lamented  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance  io  demand  some  no- 
tice. Let  us  hear  what  is  said  by  Josepfaus,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  this  event.  The  city  being  taken,  a  soldier  set  fire  to  the 
temple.  ^  While  the  flames  were  thus  consuming  this  magmfi- 
eent  structure,  the  soldiers,  eager  after  plunder,  put  to  death  aU 
tfiat  feH  in  their  way.  They  spared  neither  age  nor  rank  ;  the 
eld,  as  well  as  the  young;  priests,  as  weH  as  laymen,  were  put  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  AH  were  involved  in  the  general  camagir, 
and  those  who  had  recourse  to  supplication,  were  not  more  hu* 
Bianely  treated  than  sych  as  had  ttie  courage  to  defend  theniH 
selves  to  the  last  extremity.  The  groans  of  the  dying  lyere  in- 
termingled with  the  crackling  of  the  flamed,  which  eoodnned  to 
gain  ground  ;  and  the  conflagration  of  so  rast  an  édifiée,  togetlier 
with  the  height  of  its  situation,  led  thos^  who  bebeliT  it  at  a  disr- 
tance,  to  suppose  that  the  whole  city  vfH&  on  fire.  * 

^'  it  is  impossiMe  to  conceive  any  thing  moie  dreadful  than 
the  noise  which  rent  the  air  in  ever/  quarter  :  for  how  tremen- 
dous was  that  alone  raised  by  the  Boman  legk>ns  in  their  fury  ; 
what  shrieks  did  the  rebels  set  up^nvhen  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  fire^^nd  sword  !  what  lamentations 
^cnped  those  miserable  wretchj^s,  who  h^pencd  just  thei»  to  bp 


in  the  tempb»»  md  were  so  ^rn&^d  as  to  throw  tbemeelres,  jm 
their  i!ight,.ii]te  the  midst  of  their  enemies  !  and  how  was  the  air 
rent  by  the  discordant  diiouts  of  the  multitude,  who,  from  the  hill 
4^poaite  to  the  temple,  beheld  tiii»  awful  spectacle  !  Even  those 
whom  famine  bad  reduced  to  euch  extremity,  that  the  band  of 
death  was  ready  to  close  their  eyes  forever,  on  perceiving  tlUa 
conflagration  of  tlie  temple,  mustered  their  remaining  strength  to- 
deplore  so  extraordinary  a  calamity  ,*  and  the  echoes  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  of  tiie  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  aug- 
mented this  horrible  uproar  :  but,  frightful  as  it  was,  the  miseriea 
wiiich  it  occasioned  were  infinitely  more  so.  Bucli  was  the  mag- 
nitude and  violence  of  the  conflagration,  that  the  hill  upon  which 
the  temple  stood,  seei^ied  to  be  on  fire  to  its  very  foundation. 
The  blood  flowed  in  such  abundance,  that  it  appeared  to  dispute 
with  the  Qan^s  which  should  extend  farthest  The  number  of 
the  slain  suipassed  that  of  tliose  who  sacrificed  them  to  their 
vengeance  and  indignation  :  the  ground  was  covered  witli  car- 
^ases^  and  the  soldiers  waltzed  over  them  to  pursue  by  so  hideous 
a  path  those  who  fle^* 

'*  Four  years  before  the  commencement  of  tlte  war,  when 
Jerusalem  yet  ef^oyed  profound  peace  and  abundance,  Jesus  the 
son  of  Anamas,  who  was  but  a  peasant,  having  come  to  the  feaa^ 
of  tabernacles,  held,  every  year  in  the  temple  in  honour  of  God, 
cried  :  ''  A  voice  from  the  east  ;  a  voice  fi'Qm  the  west  ;  a  voice 
from  the  four  winds  ;  a  voice  against  Jerusalem,  and  agaUist  the 
temple  ;  a  voice  ^igainst  the  bridegroom  and  against  the  bride  i 
a  VQiee  against  all  the  people  !''  And  he  never  ceased,  night  ajnd 
dayglo  run  through  the  whole  city,  repeating  the  same  tiling. 
Som^  ^rson^  of  rank,  unable  to  endure  words  of  such  bad  omen, 
caused  hHn  to  be  apprehended,  and  severely  scourged.  But,  at 
^ve^y  stroh^  that  was  inflicted,  he  repeated,  in  a  plaintive  an({ 
doleful  voices  "  Wo  !  wp  to  Jerusalem  !"  When  Jérusalem  wa« 
besieged,  liis  {predictions  mere  found  to  be  verified.  He  then 
went  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  again  began  to  cry  :  "  Wo  ! 
wo  to  the  city  !  wo  to  the  people  !  ^o  to  the  temple  !"  on  which, 
having  i^dded^  ^'  Wo  to  myseif  !" — a  stone,  discharged  by  a  m»t 
chine,  struck  him  to  the  groiîR^J,  and,  uttering  the  saifie  TVords,hfi 
gave  up  the  çhosU" 
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From  the  rock  of  the  Prediction,  we  ascended  to  some  grot* 
tos  on  the  right  of  the  road.  They  are  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets  ;  they  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  neither,  indeed, 
is  it  known  exactly  what  prophets  they  were  whose  remains  are 
here  deposited. 

A  little  abore  these  grottos  we  found  a  kind  of  reservoir,  con< 
fflsting  of  twelve  arches.  Here  it  was  that  the  apostles  composed 
the  first  symbol  of  our  faith.  While  the  whole  world  adored  in 
the  (ace  of  heaven  a  thousand  scandalous  divkiities,  twelve  sin- 
nere,  secreted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  drew  up  the  professioÈ 
of  faith  for  mankind,  and  acknowledged  the  unity  of  Ood  the 
creator  of  those  orbs,  in  whose  light  they  durst  not  yet  proclaim 
his  existence.  Had  some  Roman  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  pas* 
sing  near  this  subterraneous  retreat,  espied  the  twelve  Jews  eon^ 
poâng  this  subfime  piece,  what  profound  contempt  he  would  have 
expressed  for  th}s  superstitious  assembly!  with  what  disdain 
would  he  have  spoken  of  these  first  believers  !  And  yet  these 
were  destined,  by  the  divine  wisdom,  to  overthrow  the  temples 
of  this  haughty  Roman,  to  destroy  the  religion  of  his  forefathers, 
to  change  the  laws,  the  politics,  the  morals,  the  reason,  nay,  even 
the  very  thoughts  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then,  never  despair  of 
the  conversion  of  nations  !  The  Christians  of  the  present  day 
deplore  the  lukewarnmess  of  the  faith  ;  but  who  knows  whether 
God  may  not  have  sown,  in  some  unknown  recess,  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  destined  to  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Per- 
haps this  hope  of  salvation  may  be  at  this  moment  before  our 
eyes,  without  attracting  our  notice.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  to  us 
equally  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Who  could  ever  have  been  ex- 
pected to  believe  in  the  foolishness  of  the  cross  ? 

You  now  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  come  to  the  ruins,  oi* 
rather  to  the  naked  site,  of  a  chapel.  An  invariable  tradition 
records  that  in  this  place  Christ  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

^'  A  ml  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain 
place,  when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him.  Lord, 
teach  us  to  p  ray  as  John  also  taught  his  dtscipfes.  And  he  said 
anto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say  :  *<  Our  Father  which  art  ui  Hea- 
yen,"  kc* 

•  St.  Lake,  xl  I. 
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Tlius  the  profession  of  fsdth  of  all  mankind,  and  the  umrerefel 
prayer,  were  composed  nearly  on  the  same  spot. 

Thirty  paces  faKher,  bearing  a  little  towards  the  north,  is  an 
dive-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Arbiter 
foretold  the  general  judgment. 

"  Then,"  says  Massillon,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  "  will 
be  seen  the  Son  of  Man,  aloft  in  the  air,  overlooking  the  nations 
of  the  earth  intermingled  and  assembled  at  his  feet  ;  surveying, 
in  this  spectacle,  the  history  of  the  universe,  that  is  of  the  pas- 
\  sions  or  tlie  virtues  of  men.  Then  will  he  call  together  his  elect 
\  from  the  four  winds  ;  he  will  choose  them  from  all  tongues,  and 
kindreds,  and  nations  ;  collect  the  children  of  Israel,  scattered 
over  the  universe  ;  display  the  secret  history  of  a  new  and  iioly 
people  ;  and  crown  vnth  glory  heroes  of  the  faith  before  unknown 
to  the  world.  Then  will  he  no  longer  disfinguish  ages  by  the 
victories  of  conquerors,  by  the  creation  or  the  decline  of  empires, 
*  by  the  civilization  or  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  by  the  great 
men  who  have  made  their  appearance  in  each  ;  but  by  the  various 
triumphs  of  his  grace,  by  the  silent  victories  of  the  righteous 
over  their  passions,  by  the  establishment  of  his  reign  in  a  hearty 
by  the  heroic  fortitude  of  a  persecuted  believer. 

''  The  universe  being  thus  arranged  ;  ali  the  nations  of  the 
earth  being  thus  separated  ;  each  being  immoveably  fixed  in  his 
allotted  place  :  surprise,  terror,  confusion,  despair,  will  be  stamp- 
ed on  the  faces  of  some  ;  on  those  of  others,  joy,  serenity,  and 
confidence.  The  eyes  of  the  righteous  will  be  raised  towards 
the  Son  of  Man,  from  whom  they  expect  their  deliverance  ;  those 
of  the  wicked  frightfully  rivetted  on  the  earth,  almost  penetrating 
its  abysses,  as  if  in  quest  of  the  place  assigned  for  their  future 
residence." 

Lastly,  proceeding  about  fifty  paces  farther  on  the  mountain, 
you  come  to  a  small  mosque,  of  an  octagonal  form,  the  relic  of 
a  church  formerly  erected  on  the  spot  from  which  Christ  as- 
cended to  heaven  after  his  resurrection.  On  the  rock  may  be 
discerned  the  print  of  a  man's  left  foot  ;  the  mark  of  the  right  also 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  ;  most  of  the  pilgrims  assure  us  that  the 
Turks  removed  the  latter,  and  placed  it  in  the  mosque  of  the 
temple,  but  father  Roger  positively  declares  that  it  is  not  there. 
I  am  silent^  out  of  respect,  without  however  being  convinceil. 
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hefote  autboriUes  of  considerable  weight  ;  St.  Augualine,  St.  Je- 
rome, St  Paulina,  Sulpicius,  Sererus,  the  venerable  Bede>  ail 
tiarellers,  ancient  and  modern,  assure  ub  that  this  is  a  print,  of 
the  foot  of  Je9U3  Christ.  From  an  examination  of  this  print,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  our  Saviour  had  his  face  towards  the 
north  at  the  moment  of  his  ascension,  as  if  to  renounce  the  souths 
involved  in  errors,  and  to  call  to  the  faith  barbarians^  destined  to 
overthrow  the  temples  of  ftdse  gods,  to  create  pew.  calions  and 
to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Several  fathers  of  the  church  were  of  opinion,  that  Christ  as- 
cended to  heaven,  attended  by  the  soub  of  the  patriarchs  and 
pirophets,  delivered  by  him  from  the  chains  of  d^tb  :  his  mother, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  witnessed  his. ascension. 
He  stretched  out  his  arms  like  Moses,  says  St  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  ami  commended  his  disciples  to  his  Father  ;  he  then  cross- 
ed his  almighty  hands,  holding  them  down  over  the  the  heads  of 
his  beloved  friends,*  in  the  same  attitude  that  Jacob  blessed  his 
son  Joseph  :  then  rising  from  earth  with  inexpressible  majesty, 
he  slowly  ascended  towards  the  eternal  mansions,  till  he  was  en- 
veloped by  a  brilliant  doud.f 

,  St.  Helena  caused  à  church  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  octagonal  mosque.  St  Jerome  informs  us  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  cover  in  that  part  of  the  roof  through 
which  Christ  pursued  his  heaven-ward  route.  The  venerable 
Bede  declares  that  in  his  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  ascension,  ih» 
Mount  of  Olives  was  all  night  seen  cqvered  with  flames.  No- 
thing obliges  us  to  give  credit  to  these  traditions,  which  I  record 
merely  in  illustration  of  history  and  manners  ;  but  if  Descartes 
or  Newton  had  doubted  of  these  miracles  as  philosophers,  Racine 
and  Milton  would  not  have  rejected  them  as  poets. 

Such  is  the  gospel  history  explained  by  monuments.  We  have 
seen  it  commence  at  Bethlehem,  proceed  to  tlie  denomnent  at  the 
mansion  of  Pilate^  arrive  at  the  catastrophe  on  Calvary,  and  con- 
clude on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  yery  spot  of  tlie  ascension 
is  not  quite  on  the  top  of  the  Mount,  but  two  or  three  hundred  pacea 
below  its  highest  summit  Bossuet  has  comprised  this  whole  his- 
tory in  a  few  pages,  but  those  pages  are  sublime. 

**  Meanwliile,  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees  and  priest«j  hurries 

•  TcrtDU,  t  Lddolph. 
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liin  on  to  an  ignominious  dealh  ;  he  is  fonaken  by  Iub  daeipkfl^ 
Ibetrayed  by  one  of  thein,  and  thrice  denied  by  the  first  and  most 
zealouB  of  their  number.  Being  accoaed  before  the  council,  he 
to  the  last  pays  respect  to  the  priestly  office,  and  replies  in  precise 
terms  to  the  high  priest,  ivho  judiciaJly  interrogates  him.  The 
pontiff,  and  the  whole  council,  condemn  Jesus,  becaose  he  decla- 
Ted  that  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  delivered  to 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  gOTernor  ;  his  innocence  is  acknow- 
ledged by  his  judge,  who  is  faiduced,  by  policy  and  interest,  to  act 
against  hb  conscience.  The  just  is  condemned  to  die  ;  and  the 
greatest  of  crimes  gives  occasion  to  the  most  perfect  obedi- 
ence that  ever  «was.  Jesus,  though  master  over  liis  own  Jife^ 
and  all  things  that  exist,  voluntarily  consigns  himself  to  tiie 
fury  of  wicked  men,  and  offers  this  sacrifice  which  is  to  atone 
for  mankind.  When  on  the  cross,  he  consults  the  prophets 
what  he  has  yet  left  to  do  ;  he  fulfills  it,  and  at  length  says,  It  is 
finished  I 

'^  At  these  words,  the  whole  face  of  things  is  changed  in  the 
world  ;  the  law  ceases,  types  become  obsolete  ;  and  sacrifices  are 
abolished  by  &  more  perfect  oblation.  This  done,  Christ  expires 
with  a  loud  cry  ;  all  nature  is  convulsed  ;  the  centurion  who 
guards  him,  astoni^ied  at  such  a  death,  exclaims  :  Verily,  this  is 
the  Son  of  God  ! — and  the  spectators  return,  smiting  their  breasts. 
On  the  third  day,  he  rises  again  ;  he  appears  to  his  disciples,  who 
bad  forsaken  him,  and  who  obstinately  refused  to  believe  the  ac- 
count of  his  resurrection.  They  see  him,  they  converse  witli  himi 
they  touch  him,  and  are  convinced. 

'^  On  this  foundation,  twelve  sinners  undertake  to  convert  the 
whole  world,  which  they  find  so  hostile  to  the  laws  which  they 
have  to  prescribe,  and  the  truths  which  they  have  to  announce 
to  it.  Tliey  are  enjoined  to  begin  with  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  all  the  world,  to  instruct  all  nations,  and  to  baptize 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Jesus  promises  to  be  with  ihem  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  and  by  this  expression,  assures  the  perpetual  duration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  Having  said  this,  he  ascends  to  hea- 
ven in  their  presence." 

We  descended  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  again  mounting  our 
horses,  contmued  onr  excursion.    We  leCt  the  vaUey  of  Jeho- 
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tliairfMrt  behind  us,  and  proceeded  by  a  steep  road  to  aie  nothern 
angle  of  the  city  :  then  turning  to  the  west,  and  keeping  along 
the  wall  that  faces  the  norli,  we  reached  the  grotto  where  Jere- 
miah composed  his  Lamentations.  We  were  not  far  from  the 
Sepnichres  of  the  Kings,  but  we  relinquished  our  intention  of 
seeing  them  that  day,  becanse  it  was  too  late  :  and  returned  to 
the  gate  of  Jaffa  by  which  we  had  set  out  from  Jerusalem.  It 
was  exactly  seven  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  the  convent.  Onr 
excursion  had  lasted  five  hours.  On  foot,  if  you  keep  close  to 
the  walls,  it  takes  scarcely  an  hour  to  make  the  circuit  of  Jeni« 
salem. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  at  five  in  the  morning,  attended  by  Ali 
Aga,  and  Michael,  the  drogman,  I  commenced  my  survey  of 
the  interior  of  the  city.  Let  us  here  pause,  and  take  a  rapid 
view  of  its  history. 

Jerusalem  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the  woiid  2023,  by 
the  royal  priest  Melchisedeck,  who  called  it  Salem,  which  sig* 
nifies  peace.  At  that  time  it  occupied  only  the  two  hills  of 
Iforia  and  Acra» 

Fifty  years  after  its  foundation  it  was  taken  by  the  Jebusites, 
the  descendants  of.  Jebus,  a  son  of  Canaan.  They  erected  on 
Mount  Sion  a  fortress,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Jehus, 
their  father.  The  whole  city  then  received  the  appellation  of  Je* 
rusalem,  which  signifies  vi9i<m  of  peo/ce.  In  Scripture  it  is  always 
spoken  of  in  very  magnificent  terms. 

Joshua  made  himself  master  of  the  lower  town  of  Jerusalem^ 
In  the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  land  of  Promise  :  he  put 
to  death  king  Adonisedeck,  and  the  four  kings  of  Hebron,  Jeri^ 
mol,  Lachis  and  Eglon.  The  Jebusites  still  retained  possession 
of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel  of  Jebus,  and  kept  it  till  they  were 
driven  out  by  David,  824  years  after  their  entrance  into  the  city 
of  Melchisedeck. 

David  made  additions  to  the  fortress  of  Jebus,  and  g^ve  it  his 
own  name.  He  erected  also  on  Mount  Sion  a  palace  and  a  ta* 
bemaele  for  the  receplion  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Solomon  enlarged  the  Holy  City.    He  built  the  first  Temple, 

the  grandeur  of  which  is  described  in  Scripture,  and  by  Josephua 

the  historian,  and  for  which  Solomon  lumself  composed  sneli 

keautiful  bypns. 

Tf 
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Fire  yeara  after  Solomon's  death,  Sesac,  kingof  Egypt,  attieh^ 
ed  Rehoboam,  and  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem. 

It  was  pillaged  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  by  Joa» 
king  of  Israel. 

Conquered  once  more  by  the  Assyrians,  Manasseh,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  was  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon.  At  last,  during  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  razed  the  city  to  its  very 
foundations,  burned  the  temple,  and  transported-  the  Jews  to 
Babylon.  "8ion  was  ploughed  like  a  field,"  says  Jeremiah;, 
and  St  Jerome,  to  describe  the  solitude  of  this  desolated  city,  says» 
that  not  a  single  bh*d  was  to  be  seen  flying  about  it  : 

The  first  Temple  was  destroyed  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  six  months  and  ten.  days  after  its  foundation  by  Solo- 
mon, in  the  year  of  the  worid  3513,  about  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Chrbt  Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  David  to  Zedekiah,  and  the  city  had  been  gov- 
erned by  seventeen  kings. 

After  the  seventy  yeara'  captivity,  Zerubbabel  began  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  and  the  city.    This  work,  after  an  interruption  of  ^ 
some  years,  was  successively  prosecuted,  and  completed  by 
Esdras  and  Neh^niab.  / 

Alexander  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  year  of- the  world  3583,  an<j^ 
offered  sacrifices  in  tJie  Temple. 

Ptolemy,  the  son.  of  Lagus,  made  himself  master  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  but  it  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Ptolemy  Philadel-* 
phus,  who  made  some  magnificent  presents  to  the  Temple. 

Antiochus  the  Great  retook  Jerusalem  from  the  Egyptiaa 
monarchs,  and  afterwards^  ceded  it  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  again  plundered  the  city  and  erected  in  the 
Temple  a  statue  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter.. 

The  Maccabees  restored  liberty  to  their  country  and  defended 
it  against  the  kings  of  Asia. 

In  an  pnlucky  dispute  for  the  crown  between  Aristobulus  and 
Hircanus,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Romans,  who,  by  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  had  become  masters  of  the  East  Pompeji 
hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  being  admitted  into  the  city,  he  be- 
aiefi;ed  and  took  the  Temple.  Crassus  abstained  not  from  plun* 
dering  this  august  monument,  Tvbich  the  victorious  Fompey  had 
respected. 
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BircanuB,  under  tlie  protection  of  Cœsar,  had  obtained  the 
«upreme  authority.  Antigonns,  the  son  of  Aristobulns,  who  had 
heen  poisoned  by  Pompey's  partisans,  made  war  upon  his  uncle 
Hircanus,  and  applied  to  the  Parthians  for  assistance.  The  tel- 
ler inraded  Judea,  entered  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Hireanus 
into  captivity. 

Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  court  of  Hircanus,  seated  himself,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Komans,  upon  the  throne  of  Judea.  Antigonus,  thrown  by  the 
fortune  of  war  into  Herod's  hands,  was  sent  to  Antony.  The 
iast  descendant  of  the  Maccabees,  the  vightiul  sovereign  of  Jero- 
«alem,  was  bound  to  a  stake,  scourged  with  rods,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

Herod,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  Jerusalem,  filled 
It  with  splendid  edifices,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another 
place.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  Christ  came 
into  the  worid. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  succeeded  his  father, 
while  Herod  Antipas,  another  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  became 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea.  It  was  the  latter  who  ordered 
St  John  Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  and  sent  Christ  to  Pilate.  This 
Herod  the  tetrarch  was  exiled  to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  obtained  ihe  king- 
dom of  Judea  ;  but  his  brother  Herod,  king  of  Calcis,  possessed 
all  the  power  over  the  Temple,  the  sacred  treasures  and  the 
priesthood. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judea  was  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province.  The  Jews  having  revolted  agamst  their  masters,  Titos 
besieged  and  took  Jentsalem.  During  this  siege,  two  hundred 
thousand  Jews  perished  by  fànaine.  From  the  14th  of  April 
to  the  1st  of  July  in  the  year  71  of  the  Christian  era,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  dead  bodies  •  > . 
were  carried  out  of  Jerasalem  by  one  single  gatef  They  ate  the 
leather  of  their  shoes  and  shields  ;  and  were  at  length  reduc- 
ed to  such  extremity  as  to  feed  upon  hay  and  filth  which  they 
picked  up  in  the  common  sewers  :  a  mother  devoured  her  child. 
The  besieged  swaHowed  their  gold;  the  Roman  soldier,  who 
perceived  the  action,  put  to  death  the  prisoners,  and  then  sought 
treasure  coneealed  in  the  bowels  of  those  unfortunates. 
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Eleven  hiindred  thoasand  Jews  perished  in  the  city  of  Jenisa* 
lem,  and  two  hundred  thirty*e!ght  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  in  the  rest  of  Judea.  In  this  calculation  I  comprehend 
neither  the  women  and  children,  nor  the  aged  destroyed  by 
famine,  seditions  and  the  flames.  Lastly,  there  were  ninety- 
tune  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners  of  war,  some  of  whom 
were  doomed  to  labour  at  the  piiblic  works,  and  others  reserved 
for  the  triumph  of  Titus  ;  they  appeared  in  the  amphitheatres  ot 
Surope  and  Asia,  and  killed  one  anottier  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace  of  the  Roman  empire.  Such  as  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  were  put  up  to  auction  with  the  wo- 
men ;  and  thirty  of  them  were  sold  for  a  denarius.  The  blood 
of  the  just  Jesus  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  at  Jerosalem,  ' 
and  the  people  had  cried  :  "  His  blood  be  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  our  children  !"  God  heard  tliis  wish  of  the  Jews,  and 
for  the  last  time  he  granted  their  prayer  :  after  which  he  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  land  of  Promise,  and  chose  for  him- 
aelf  another  people. 

The  Temple  was  burned  thirty-eight  years  after  tiie  death  of 
Christ,  so  that  many  of  those  who  had  heard  the  prediction  of 
our  Saviour,  might  also  have  witnessed  its  fulfilment 

The  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation  having  again  rebelled,  Adrian 
completed  the  destruction  of  what  Titus  had  left  standing  In  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  On  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  David  he  erected 
another  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^lia  CapitoUnia  : 
he  forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  it  upon  pain  of  death,  and  caused 
the  figure  of  a  hog,  in  sculpture,  to  be  placed  upon  the  gate  lead- 
ing  to  Bethlehem.  St  Gregory  Nasianzen  nevertheless  relates, 
that  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  enter  iBlia  once  a  year  to  give 
▼ent  to  their  sorrows  ;  and  St.  Jerome  adds,  that  they  were  for- 
ced to  purchase,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  right  of  shedding 
tears  over  the  ashes  of  their  country. 

I  Five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  Jews,  according  to  Ui^ 
ccount  of  Dio,  perished  by  the  sword  in  this  war  under  Adrian, 
Prodigious  numbers  of  slaves,  of  either  sex,  were  sold  at  the  fain 
of  Gaza  and  Membre  ;  and  fifty  castles,  and  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-five  villages,  were  destroyed. 

Adrian  built  the  new  city  precisely  on  the  spot  which  it  occn- 
Dies  at  this  day;  and  by  a  particular  providence^  as  Doabdait 
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observes,  he  included  Mount  Calvary  within  the  walls.  At  thc^ 
time  of  Dioclesian's  persecution,  the  very  name  of  Jerusalem 
was  80  totally  forgotten,  that  a  marfyr  having  said,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  a  Roman  governor,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  the  latter  imagined  it  to  be  some  factious  town,  secretly  erec* 
ted  by  the  Christians.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventli 
eentuiy,  the  city  still  retmned  the  name  of  ^Ua,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  account  of  the  travels  of  Arculfe,  given  by  Adamannus» 
or  that  of  the  venerable  Bede. 

Some  commotions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  Judea  under 
the  emperors  Antomus,  Septimus  Severus,  and  Caracalla.  Jet 
rusalem,  transformed  in  her  old  age  into  a  pagan  city,  at  length 
acknowledged  the  God  whom  she  had  rejected.  Constantine 
and  his  mother  overthrew  the  idols  erected  upon  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Saviour,  and  consecrated  the  sacred  scenes  by  the  edifices 
that  are  seen  still  upon  them. 

In  vain  did  Julian,  tlurty-seven  years  afterwards,  assemble 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  men  employed  in  this  undertaking  worked  with  hods,  pick- 
axes, and  shovels  of  silver  ;  while  the  women  carried  away  the 
earth  in  the  skirts  of  their  best  garments  :  but  globes  of  fire  issu- 
ing from  the  half-excavated  foundations,  dispersed  the  labourers, 
and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  design, 

We  find  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Justinian,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  601.  It  was  also  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor  that  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity. 

Still  destined  to  struggle  with  idolatry,  and  to  vanquish  false 
religions,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Cosroes,  king  of  the  Persians, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  613.  The  Jews,  scattered  over  Judea,  pur- 
chased of  that  prince,  ninety  thousand  Christian  prisoners,  whom 
they  put  to  death. 

Heraclius  defeated  Cosroes  in  627,  recovered  the  true  cross 
which  the  Persian  monarch  had  taken  away,  and  carried  it  back 
to  Jerusalem. 

Nme  years  afterwards  the  chalif  Omar,  the  thhrd  in  succession 
from  Mahomet,  took  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  four  months  ;  and 
Palestme  as  well  as  Egypt,  passed  «nder  the  yoke  of  flie  con- 
«lueror. 
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Omar  was  assaasinated  at  Jerusalem  in  643.  Tlie  estabfish- 
menf  of  several  chaiifats  in  Arabia  and  in  Syria,  tlie  fall  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ômmiades,  and  tlie  elevation  of  that  of  the  Aba»* 
Bides,  ifivolved  Jndea  in  troubles  and  calandties  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Ahmed,  a  Turk,  who  from  being  governor  had  made  himself 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  conquered  Jerusalem  in  868,  ;  but  bis  son 
having  been  defeated  by  the  chalifs  of  Bagdad,  the  Holy  City' 
again  returned  under  their  dominion  in  the  year  905  of  our  era. 

Mahomet  Ikschid,  another  Turk,  having  in  his  turn  seieed  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt,  carried  his  arms  abroad,  and  subdued  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  of  Clirist  936. 

The  Patainites,  issuing  from  the  sands  of  Cyrene,  cvpelled 
the  Ikschidites  from  Egypt  in  968,  and  conquered  several  towni 
In  Palestine.  * 

Another  Turk,  named  Ortok,  favoured  by  the  Seljucides  of 
Aleppo,  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  in  984,  and  his  children 
reigned  there  after  his  death. 

Mostali,  chalif  of  Egypt,  drove  the  Ortokides  out  of  Ji>ru> 
salem. 

Hakem  or  Haquen,  tlie  snccessor  of  Aeie,  tiie  second  Fatamite 
«halif,  persecuted  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  996, 
as  I  have  already  related  In  the  account  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  died  in  IU2I. 

Meleschah,  a  Seljucide  Turk,  took  the  Holy  City  in  1076,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country.  The  Ortokides,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem  by  the  chalif  Mostali,  returoed  thither,  and 
raaintûned  possession  of  the  city  against  Rcdouan,  prince  of 
Aleppo.  They  were  again  driven  out  in  1076  by  the  FatamiteSi 
who  w«re  masters  of  the  place  when  tlie  Crusaders  appeared  on 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine. 

The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  taken  pains  to  rep- 
resent the  Crusades  in  an  odious  light  1  was  one  of  the  first  im 
protest  against  this  ignorance  or  injustice.^  The  Crusades 
were  not  mad  expeditions,  as  some  writers  have  affected  to  call 
them  either  in  their  principle,  or  in  their  results.  The  Christians 
were  not  the  aggressors.  If  the  subjects  of  Omar,  setting  out 
from  Jerusalem,  and  making  the  circuit  of  Africa,  invaded  Sicily, 
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Spaki,  lu^^s  eTen  France,  where  tiiey  were  exterminated  by- 
Charles  Martel,  why  should  not  the  subjects  of  Philip  I.  qiutting 
France,  make  the  circuit  of  Asia,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  de- 
scendants of  Omar  in  Jerusalem  itself  ?  It  was  certainly  a  grand 
spectacle  exhibited  by  these  two  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
marching  in  opposite  directions  round  the  Mediterranean,  and 
proceeding  under  the  banner  of  their  respective  religions,  to 
attack  Mahomet  and  Christ  ip  the  midst  of  their  votaries.  Thoso 
who  perceive  in^  the  crusades  nothing  but  a  mob  of  armed  pil- 
grims running  to  rescue  a  tomb  in  Palestine,  muiit  take  a  very 
limited  view  of  history.  The  point  in  question  was  not  merely 
the  deliverance  of  that  sacred  tomb,  but  likewise  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  should  predominate  in  the  world,  a  religion  hostile  to 
civilization,  systematically  favourable  to  ignorance,  despotism^ 
and  slaveigr,  or  a  religion  which  has  revived  among  the  moderns 
the  spirit  of  learned  antiquity  and  abolished  servitude.  Who- 
ever reads  the  address  of  pope  Urban  II,  to  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, must  be  convinced  that  the  leaders  in  these  military  en- 
terprises had  not  the  petty  views  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
them,  and  that  they  aspired  to  save  the  world  from  a  new  inun- 
dation of  barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Islamism  is  persecution  and 
conquest  ;  the  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  inculcates  only  toleratioik 
and  peace.  Accordingly  tlie  Christians  endured  for  seven  hun^ 
dred  and  sixty-four  years  all  the  oppressions  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Saracens  impelled  them  to  exercise.  They  merely  endea- 
Youred  to  interest  Charlemagne  in  their  favour  ;  for  neither  th« 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  invasion  of  France,  the  pillage  of  Greece 
and  the  two  Sicilies,  nor  the  entire  subjugation  of  Africa,  could 
for  near  eight  centuries  rouse  the  Christians  to  arms.  If  at  last' 
the  shrieks  of  numberless  victims  slaughtered  in  the  east  ;  if  the 
progress  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  already  reached  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  awakened  Christendom,  and  impelled  it  to  rise 
Ih  its  own  defence,  who  can  pay  that  the  cause  of  the  holy  war» 
was  unjust  ?  Contenlplatc  Greece,  if  you  would  know  the  fete  of 
a  people  subjected  to  the  musselman  yoke.  Would  those,  who 
at  tliis  day  so  loudly  exult  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  wish  to 
liv^  under  a  religion  which  burned  tlic  Alexandrian  library,  and 
which  makes  a  merit  of  trampling  mankind  under  foot,  and; 
holding  litcratorc  and  Ihî»  arts  «n  sovereign  e ontempf. 
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The  cMisades,  by  weakening  the  Mahometan  horcb  in  the  tery 
centre  of  Asia,  (Hreyented  our  felling  a  prey  to  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  :  they  did  more,  they  sared  us  from  our  own  revolutions  ; 
they  suspended,  by  the  peace  of  God^v  our  intestine  wars  ;  and 
opened  an  outlet  to  tiiat  eleess  of  population,  which  sooner  or 
later  occaâons  the  ruin  of  states. 

With  regard  to  the  other  results  of  the  crusades,  people  begf  a 
to  admit  that  these  military  enterprises  were  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  civilization.  Robertson  has  admirably 
discussed  this  subject  in  his  Historical  DisqtdsHion  coneemk^  the 
Knowledge  which  the  Jindenis  had  t^  Inàia,  I  shall  add,  that  in 
/  this  estimate  we  must  not  omit  the  reno^vn  gained  by  the  Euro- 
pean arms  in  these  distant  expeditions.  The  time  of  these  ex* 
peditions  is  the  heroic  period  of  our  history,  the  period  which 
gave  birth  to  the  epic  poetry.  Whatever  diffuses  a  t^ge  of  the 
marvellous  over  a  nation,  ought  not  to  be  despised  by  that  veiy 
nation.  In  vain  should  we  attempt  to  deny  that  there  is  a  some- 
thing implanted  in  our  hearts  which  excites  in  us  a  love  of  glory  : 
man  is  not  absolutely  made  of  positive  calculations  of  profit  and 
lo^  ;  it  would  be  debasing  him  too  much  to  suppose  so.  It  was 
by  impresûng  upon  the  Romans  the  eternity  of  their  city,  that 
their  chiefs  led  them  on  to  the  conquest  of  the  worid,  and  spurred 
them  fonvard  to  achievements  which  have  gained  them  everlast- 
ing renown. 

Crodfrey  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1099.  He  was  accompanied  by  Baldwin,  Eustace,  Tan- 
cred,  Raimond  de  Toulouse,  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Nor* 
mandy,  I'Etoldc,  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Guicher,  already  celebrated  for  having  cut  a  lion  in  two  ; 
Gaston  de  Foix,  Gerard  de  Housaillon,  Rambaud  d'Orange,  BU 
Paul,  and  Lambert.  At  the  head  of  these  knights  went  Peter 
the  hermit  with  his  pilgrim's  staff.  They  first  made  themselves 
masters  of  Rama  ;  they  next  entered  Emmaus,  while  Tancred 
and  Baldwin  du  Bourg  penetrated  to  Bethlehem.  Jerusalem 
was  soon  besieged,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  or 
according  to  others  the  12th  of  July,  1099,  the  standard  of  Christ 
waved  upon  its  walls. 

I  siiall  treat  of  the  siege  of  this  city  when  I  come  to  examine 
the  theatre  of  the  Jerusalem  Delirereff,     Godfrey  was,  by  hÎF 
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brother  fit  anriB,  elected'  king  of  the  eonqnered  eily.  These 
were  the  times  in  which  mere  knights  sprung  from  the  breach 
upon  the  throne  ;  when  the  hehnet  learned  to  bear  the  diadem, 
and  the  wounded  hand,  which  wielded  the  pike,  was  nobly  wrap- 
ped in  the  regal  purple.  Qodùeey  refused  to  put  on  his  head 
the  brilliant  crown  that  was  offered  him,  declaring  that  '^  he 
woold  not  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  Christ  had  worn  a  crown 
of  thomsf" 

Naphislâ  opaied  its  gates  ;  the  army  of  the  sultaii  of  Egypt 
was  defeated  at  Asealon.  liobert,  the  monk,  in  his  descripdon 
of  this  defeat,  makes  use  of  the  very  same  comparison  which  has 
been  employed  by  J.  B.  Raussèau,  and  which,  by  the  bye,  is  bor^ 
^owed  from  the  Bible  : 

XÂ  Palestine  enfin,  après  tant  de  ravagas, 
%  Vit  fiiîr  les  ennemis^  comme  on  Toit  les  noage;! 

Bans  le  Taguc  dea  aîra  fuir  devant  raquilon. 

It  is  probable  that  (Jodfrey  died  at  Jaffa,  the  wall  of  whicji 
he  had  rebuilt  Èe  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin, 
count  of  Euessa.  The  latter  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  victo- 
ries, aud  in  1118  left  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  Éaldwin  du 
Bourg. 

Melisandra,  eldest  daughter  of  Baldwin  II,  married  Foulques 
d'Anjou,  and  conveyed  tlie  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  into  her  bus* 
band's  family,  about  the  year  1130,  foulques  dying  in  conse*- 
quence  of  â  fall  from  his  horse,  wa!s  succeeded  in  1140  by  his 
son  Baldwin  III.  The  second  Crusade,  preached  up  by  St.  Ber* 
hard,  and  conducted  by  Loïiis  VII,  and  the  emperor  Conrad^ 
iook  place  cfurmg  the  reign  of  this  third  Baldwin,  who  filled  the 
throne  twenty  years,  and  left  it  to  liis  brother  Amaury.  After 
à  reign  of  eleven  years,  Amaury  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bald- 
win IV. 

Saladin  now  appeared.  tJnfortunate  at  first,  but  afterwards 
victorious,  he  finally  wrested  the  Holy  Land  from  its  new  mas- 
ters. 

Baldwin  had  given  his  sister  Sybilfa,  widow  of  William 
Longue-Epce,  in  marriage  to  Guy  dc  Lusignan,  The  grandees 
of  the  kingdom,  jealous  of  this  choice,  ctividcd  into  parties.  Bald- 
win IV,  dying  1184,  left  for  his  heir  his  nephew  Baldwin  V, 
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the  son  of  SybiHa  aod  Wiffiam  Longoe-Epée*  The  yomig  king, 
only  eight  yean  of  age,  sunk  in  1 186  under  a  fatal  disease.  W» 
mother  Sybilia  caused  the  crowa  to  be  c^ollferred  on  6uy  de  La- 
signair,  her  second  husband.  The  count  of  TrifK^  betrayed  the 
new  monarch,  who  feH  into  Saladin's  hands  at  the  battle  of  Tfr* 
berias. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of  the  maritime  towBS  of 
Palestine,  the  sultan  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  in  1188r 
£very  man  was  obliged  to  pay  ten  gold  besants  ;  and,  from  in* 
alnHty  to  raise  this  sum,  fourteen  thousand  of  aie  iidiabitants 
were  made  staves.  Saladin  would  not  enter  into  the  mosque  of 
the  temple,  which  had^  been  converted  into  K  chvch  by  the 
Christians,  tin  he  had  caused  the  walls  to  be  washed  wiâi  rose- 
water  ;  and  we  are  tokl  by  Sanuto  that  five  hundred  camels  were» 
f«carccly  able  to  carry  a!!  the  rose-water  employed  on  ^lis  occft' 
sion — a  story  worthy  of  the  east.  The  soldiers  of  Saladin  pull? 
cd  down  a  gold  cross  erected  above  tiie  Temple,  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sion,  where  tliey  broke 
it  in  pieces»  One  church  only  was  spared,  and  tliis  was  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  it  was  ransomed  by^e  Syriana- 
for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  crown  of  this  kingdom,  thus  shorn  of  its  kistre,  devolved 
to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  sister  to  the  deceased  Syblllv, 
and  wife  of  Eufroy  de  Turenue.  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
Coenr-de-Lion  arrived  too  late. to  save  the  Holy  City^  but  they 
took  Ptolemais,  or  St.  Joh»  d'Acre.  The  valour  of  Richard 
struck  such  terror  into  his  enemies,  that,  long  after  his  deathr 
when  a  horse  trembled  without  any  visible  cause,  the  Saracen» 
were  accustomed  to  say  that  be  had  seen  the  ghost  of  the  Eng- 
lish  monarch.  Saladi»  died  soon  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais: 
he  directed  that,  on  tJie  day  of  his  funeral,  a  shroud  should  be 
carried  on  tlie  point  of  a  spear,  and  herald  proclaim  in  a  loud" 
voice  :  '*  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  out  of  ail  the  fnuts  of 
bis  victories,  carries  with  him  only  this  shroud.'* 

Richard,  Saladin^s  rival  in  glory,  on  leaving  Palestine,  contriv- 
ed to  get  himself  imprisoned  in  a  tower  in  Germany.  His  con- 
finement gave  rise  to  adventures  which  history  has  rejected,  but 
-^hleh  ^e  Treubadom^  have  preserved  in  their  ballads. 


bk  IStkSti  Saleil  Isniftel,  eoiîr  of  Damaicus,  who  wad  ai  war  wîtk 
NedjmeddÎD,  soltan  of  Eg^pt,  and  had  gained  possesaion  of  Je- 
ffiisaleiii,  restored  the  city  to  the  Latin  princes.  The  sultan  sent 
tile  Kansmians  to  besiege  the  capital  of  Judea.  They  retook  it, 
and  aktughtered  the  ishabitants.  They  plundered  it  once  more 
aie  following  year,  before  they  delivered  it  up  to  Saleh  Ayub,  the 
aoccesaor  of  Nedjmeddin. 

During  these  ev-ents,  the  country  of  Jeruealera  had  been  trans- 
lerred  from  Isabel  to  her  new  husband,  Henry,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  from  Inni  to  Assanry,  brother  of  Lusignaa,  to  whom 
she  was  manied  for  the  fourth  time.  By  him  she  hada  son,  who 
^Ked  while  an  inûmt  Maty,  daughter  of  Isabel,  and  her  first  hits- 
tend,  Conrad,  mar<|ms  of  Montferrat,  now  became  heiress  to  an 
jmi^MUiry  kingdom*  She  manied  John,  count  de  Brienne,  1^ 
whom  sl||e  had  H  daughter,  Isabel,  or  Yoknte,  afterwards  the  wife 
of  the  emperor,  Frederick  II.  The  latter  arriving  at  Tyre,  made 
peace  with  the  sultan  of  figjrpt.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
atipuhited  that  Jerusalem  should  belong  jointly  to  thé  Christians 
and  the  Musselmans»  Frederick,  in  consequence,  assumed  the 
crown  of  Godfrey,  at  the  altar  of  the  Bioly  Sepulchre,  placed  it 
on  his  head,  and  returned  to  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sar* 
aeens  did  not  long  keep  the  engagement  which  they  had  con- 
tracted with  Frederick,  since  we  find  that  twenty  years  afterwards 
Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Nedjmeddin,  as  I  liave  mentioned 
above.  SL  Louis  arrived  in  the  Bast  seven  years  after  this  last 
calamity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince,  while  a  prisoner 
in  Egypt,  beheld  the  last  heirs  of  Saladin's  family  butchered 
before  his  face. 

«  The  king,"  says  the  Sire  de  Joinville,  ^  who  was  seksed 
with  the  disease  of  the  East,  like  those  whom  he  had  left,  might 
have  escaped,  if  he  had  chosen,  in  his  great  ships;  but  he  said 
that  ho  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  desert  his  men,  he  therefore 
began  to  shout,  and  call  to  us  to  stay.  And  he  palled  us  stoutly 
liy  the  saddle-bows  to  make  us  stop,  till  he  gave  us  leare  to  swim- 
Now  I  will  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  the  king  was  taken,  as 
he  related  it  to  me  himself.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  had 
left  his  guards  and  his  divisions  of  the  army,  and  that  he  and  Mes- 
ure Geffroy  de  Sergine  had  joined  Messire  Gnultier  de  Cbatiilon, 
who  commanded  the  rear-guard*    And  the  kin<ç ira?  mopnted  ois 


a  low  hone,  covered  with  a  nik  hone-cloth  ;  and,  as  I  hare  smlee 
heard  him  tell,  he  had  noae  left  of  all  his  men  at  arms  but  th<r 
brave  knii^t  Mesure  Geflroy  de  Sergvie,  who  attended  him  to  a 
little  village,  named  Casel,  where  the  king  was  taken.  But  be- 
fore the  Turks  conld  see  him,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  Messir^ 
Gefii'oy  de  Sergine  defended  liim  in  the  same  manner  as  a  good 
servant  defends  hU  master's  face  from  the  flies.  For  every  time 
the  Saracens  approached.  Mesure  Geflroy  laid  about  him  with 
lusty  cuts  and  thrusts,  so  tJtpat  he  seemed  to  exert  double  his  u^ual 
strength  a|id  bravery.  And  in  every  attaek  he  drove  them 
away  from  the  king.  In  this  manner  he  brought  him  to  Casel, 
and  there  took  him  into  the  house  of  a  woman  who  was  a  native 
of  Paris.  And  they  luUy  expected  to  see  him  expire,  and  Md  OQ 
hopes  of  his  living  over  that  day.'' 

By  a  freak  of  fortune  not  a  little  astonishing,  she  had  ijelivered 
one  of  the  greatest  monarcfas  that  France  ever  had  into  the  hands 
of  a  young 'sultan  of  Egypt,  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  great 
baladin.  But  this  fortune,  which  disposes  of  empires,  de'termined, 
as  it  would  appear,  to  display,  in  one  day,  her  unbounded  power 
and  caprice;  caus^d  the  conqueror  to  he  murdered  before  the 
face  of  the  vancfUiahed  king.    ' 

"  The  sultan,  who  was  yet  young,  seeing  this,  and  perceiving 
the  mischief  that  had  been  plotted  against  his  person,  fled  to  the 
liigh  tower  which  he  had  near  his  chamber,  and  of  which  I  have 
spoken  already.  For  his  own  people  liad  already  overthrown  all 
bis  pavilions,  and  surrounded  the  tower  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge.  And  within  the  tower  thero  wero  three  of  his  bishops,  who 
had  eaten  with  him,  and  who  wrote  to  desire  that  he  woukl  come 
down.  And  he  said  to  them  that  he  would  willingly  come  down, 
if  they  would  ensuro  his  safety.  They  replied  that  they  would 
make  him  descend  by  force,  and  against  his  will.  And  presently 
they  threw  Greek  Are  into  Uie  tower,  which  was  only  made  of 
deal,  and  linen  cloth,  as  I  have  said  before  ;  and  immediately  the 
tower  was  all  in  a  blaze.  So  fine  and  so  sudden  a  fire  I  c|in  as- 
sure you  I  never  beheld.  When  the  sultan  saw  that  he  was 
pressed  by  the  flames,  he  went  down  by  way  of  the  meadow 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  fled  towards  the  river  ;  and 
one  of  the  chevalien  of  the  Haulequa  struck  at  him  on  the  bank 
with  a  great  sword,  on  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  rîvei;. 
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After  idm  jumped  about  mse  eheTnIiers,  wlio  killed  him  in  the 
river  quite  close  to  our  galley.  And  when  the  sultan  was  dead, 
one  of  the  said  chevaliers,  whose  name  was  Paracataie,  ripped  up 
Ins  bodf ,  and  cut  out  his  heart  Then  he  came  to  the  king,  his 
hand  all  covered  with  blood,  and  sdd  to  him  :  '  What  wilt  thou 
give  me  for  killing  thy  enemy,  who  would  have  put  thee  to  death 
if  he  had  lived?'  And  to  this  question  the  good  king  St  Loou 
replied  not  a  single  word." 

It  is  certidn  that  the  Baharite  Mamelukes,  after  they  had  im-  / 
brued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  master,  entertained,  tcft 
a  moment,  the  idea  of  breaking  his  fetters,  and  of  making  their 
prisoner  their  sultan  ;  such  was  the  impression  made  upon  them  by 
his  virtues  !  St.  Louis  told  the  Sire  de  Joinvllle  that  he  would  have 
accepted  this  crown,  had  it  been  decreed  him  by  the  Infidels.  Notb- 
ii^,  perh^s,  can  afford  a  better  insight  into  the  character  of  tins 
prince,  whose  greatness-  of  soul  equalled  his  (nety,  and  in  whose 
bosom  religion  had  not  stifled  the  sentiments  worthy  of  a  king. 

The  Mamelukes  changed  their  mind.  Moas  AlmansorNuradln 
All,  and  Sefeidin  Modfar,  succesuvely  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt^  and  the  famous  Bibars  Bondoc  Dan  became  sultan  in 
1263.  He  ravaged  that  part  of  Palestine,  which*  was  not  under 
hb  dominion,  and  repaired  Jerusalem.  Kelaoon,  the  heir  of 
Bondoc  Dari,  in  1281 ,  drove  the  Christians  from  place  to  place  ^ 
and  hb  son,  Kkdil,  took  from  them  Tyre  and  Ptolemais.  At 
length,  in  1291,  they  were  entirely  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land, 
after  they  had  maintained  themselves  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  years  in  their  conquests,  and  reigned  eigh^-eight  at  Jem* 
salem. 

The  empty  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  was  transferred  to  the 
house  of  SicUy,  by  Gharies,  count  of  Province  and  Anjou,  bro- 
ther to  St  Louis,  who  united  in  his  person  the  rights  of  the  ISng 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  the  princesa  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Antioch.  The  kni^ts  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  since 
denominated  knights  of  Rhodes  and  Malta;  the  Teutomc  knights^ 
the  conquerors  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  founders  of  the  kiif* 
^om  of  Prussia,  are  now  the  only  remains  of  those  Crusaders 
who  struck  terror  into  Africa  and  Asia,  and  seised  the  thrones  of 
Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  and  Constantinople. 


t 
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There  are  yet  persona  wlio  befieve,  oa  (be  aolhotitj  of  e«> 
tain  trite  sarcasms,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  a  miserar 
ble  little  valley,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  pompons  name  with  whieb 
it  was  dignified.  The  whole  of  the  sacred  Scripture  ;  fte  Pagan  au- 
thors, as  Hecatens  of  Abd^ra,  Theophraatna,  Strabo  faknself,  Pau* 
sanias,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  8<^iis,  and  Amraianus  Mar- 
cellinus  ;  the  Jewish  writers,  as  Josephus  and  the  compilers  of 
the  Talmud  and  Mischna;  the  Arabian  historians  and  geogra- 
phers, Hassudi,  Ibn  Hankal,  Ibn  el  Quadi,  Mamdoidlah,  Abul- 
feda,  Edrisi;  the  trayellers  in  Palestine,  from  the  eariiest  times 
down  to  the  present  day,  unanimously  bear  testimony  to  ih» 
fertility  of  Jndea.  The  abbé  Oueoée  has  discussed  these  a»- 
thorities  with  admirable  perspicuity  and  critical  skill.*  Could 
it  appear  surprising,  howeyer,  if  so  fruitful  a  country  had  become 
barren  after  such  repeated  devastations?  Seventeen  times  has 
Jerusalem  been  taken  and  pillaged  ;  millions  of  men  have  been 
slaughtered  within  its  walls,  and  this  massacre  may  be  said  still 
to  continue.  No  other  city  has  experienced  such  a  fate.  This 
protracted  and  almost  suprenatural  punishment  announces  unex- 
ampled guilt — guilt  which  no  chastisement  is  capable  of  expiar 
tii^.  in  this  country  consigned  to  the  ravim^  of  fire  and  sword, 
the  uncultivated  land  has  lost  that  fertilily  which  it  derived  from 
homan  toil  ;  the  springs  have  been  buried  beneath  heaps  of  rub- 
bish ;  the  soil  of  the  mountains  being  no  longer  kept  up  by  the 
industry  of  the  vine-dresser,  has  been  hurried  down  into  the  valKes  ; 
and  the  eminences,  once  covered  with  woods  of  sycamores,  now 
present  to  view  nought  but  parched  and  barren  hills. 

The  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  by  the  abbé  Guenée 
is  worthy  of  being  repeated  here.  It  would  be  presumption  to 
attempt  to  recompose  a  performance  whose  only  fault  consista 
in  voluntary  omissions.  The  author,  doubtless  perceiving  it  im-' 
possible  to  comprehend  every  tbing,  confined  himself  to  ti»  moat 
important  particulars. 

<'  This  kmgdom,''  says  he,  ^<  extended  from  west  to  east,  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  and,  from  south 
to  north,  from  the  fortress  of  Darum  beyond  the  river  of  Egypt, 
to  the  river  that  runs  between  Berith  and  Biblos  :  It  therefore 
iJDClttded,  in  the  first  place,  the  three  Palestxnes,  the  first  ef 

*  In  foar  mtmrnnj  of  which  I  shall  speak  jyteseiitljl 
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Wbich  luuf  fbr  its  capital  Jerusalem,  the  second  maritime  €œsa« 
rea,  and  the  third  Betfasan,  afterivards  Nazareth.  It  compre^ 
hended,  moreover,  all  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  all  Phœ« 
nicia,  with  the  second  and  âiird  Arabia,  and  some  parts  of  the 
first 

'*  This  state  had  two  chief  lords,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other 
temporal  ;  the  patriarch  was  the  spiritual  head,  and  the  king  the 
temporal  ruler. 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  extended  otcp  the  four 
archbishoprics,  of  Tyre,  Cassarea,  Nazareth,  and  Krak.  He  had 
for  suffragans  the  f jinhop  of  Lydda  and  Hebron  :  ou  him  werp  de-. 
pendent  also  the  six  abbies  of  Mount  Sion,  of  the  Latin  Church, 
the  Temple,  Mount  Olivet,  Jehoshaphat,  and  St  Samuel  ;  the 
prior  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  three  abbesses  of  Our  Lady 
the  Great,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Ladre. 

"  The  archbishops  had  for  their  suffragans  the  following  bish-^ 
ops  :  that  of  Tyre,  the  bishops  of  Berith,  Sidon,  Paneas,  and 
Ptolemais  ;  that  of  Oœsarea,  the  bishop  of  Sehaste  ;  that  of  Naza- 
reth, the  bishop  of  Tiberias  and  the  prior  of  Mount  Tabor  ;  that 
of  Krak,  the  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai. 

"  The  bishops  of  St.  George,  Lydda,  and  Acre,  had  nndeir 
their  jurisdiction — ^the  first,  the  two  abbies  of  St  Joseph  of  An- 
mathea  and  St  Habbakuk,  the  two  priors  of  St  John  the  Eraily 
gelist  and  St  Catherine  of  Mount  Gisart,  with  the  abbess  of  the 
Three  Shades  ;  the  second,  the  Trinity  and  the  Penitents. 

**  All  these  bishoprics,  abbies,  chapters,  and  convents  of  monks 
and  nuns  appear  to  have  enjoyed  very  large  possessions,  if  we 
■lay  judge  from  the  number  of  troops  which  they  were  obliged 
to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Three  orders  in  particular, 
at  the  same  time  military  and  religious,  were  distinguished  for 
their  opulence  ;  they  had  in  the  country  extensive  lands,  castles, 
and  towns. 

**  Besides  the  domains  which  were  the  property  of  the  king, 
as  Jerusalem,  Naplusia,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  their  dependencies,  the 
kingdom  contained  four  great  baronies.  The  first  of  these  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Jaffa  and  Ascalon,  with  the  lordships  of 
Ramah,  Mirabel,  and  Ybelin  ;  the  second  the  principality  of  Ga- 
lilee ;  the  third  the  lordships  oT  Sidon,  desarea  and  Bethsan  ;  the 
jbnrtb,  the  lorisbi[M  vi  Krak,  Montreal,  and  Hehro«K   The  cojim 
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ty  of  Tripoli  formed  a  separate  princîpalîtjr,  dependent  indeed  ôflf 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  distinct  from  it 

^'  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  kings  was  to  give  a  code  to 
their  subjects.  Whe  men  were  commissioned  to  collect  the 
principal  hiws  of  the  different  countries  from  which  the  Crasa^ 
ders  came,  and  to  form  them  into  a  body  of  legislation,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  matters  civil  and  criminal  should  be  decided; 
Two  courts  of  justice  were  established  ;  the  upper  for  the  nobles^ 
and  the  lower  for  the  commonalty.  The  Syrians  obtained  ftte 
privilege  of  being  judged  by  their  own  laws. 

''  The  different  lords,  as  the  counts  of  Jaffa,  the  lords  of 
Ybelin,  Caesarea,  Gaiaphas,  Krak,  the  archbishop  of  Nazarcthy 
&c.  had  their  courts  of  justice  ;  and  the  principal  citms,  a»  Je- 
rusalem, Naplusia,  Acre,  Jaffa,  Cœsarea,  Bethsan,  Hebren,  Ga- 
dres,  Lydda,  Assur,  Paneas,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  &c.  had  their 
municipal  courts.  These  seignorial  and  municipal  courts,  to  the 
number  at  first  of  twenty  or.  thirty  of  each  idnd,  increased  iM 
proportion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state. 

"  The  baronies  and  tlicir  dependencies  were  obliged  to  fur- 
nish two  thousand  horse  ;  and  the  cities  of  Jerusalem^  Acre,  and 
N^lusia,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  horse,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  foot  ;  the  towns  of  Ascalon,,Tyre,  Cœsarèa,  and  Tiberias,' 
a  thousand  foot. 

'^  The  churches,  bishoprics,  abbies,  chapters,  &c.  had  to  find 
about  seven  thousand  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  patriarch,  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  bishop  of  Tiberias,  and  the  abbot  of 
Mount  Tabor,  àve  hundred  each  ;  the  archbishop  of  Tyre  and 
the  bishop  of  Tiberias,  five  hundred  and  fifty  each  ;  t!ie  bishops: 
of  Lydda  and  Bethlehem,  two  hundred  each  ;  and  thé  others  in' 
proportion  to  their  domains. 

^  The  tro<^s  of  the  state  altogether  formed  at  first  an  army 
amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  ;  the  number  was  after- 
wards increased  to  fifteen  thousand;  and  when  Lusignan  wuê 
defeated  by  Saladin,  his  army  comprehended  near  twenty-tWa 
thousand  men,  all  troops  of  the  kingdom. 

*'  NotwithstMtding  the  expenses  and  losses  occasioned  by  al- 
most incessant  wars,  the  imposts  were  moderate,  abundance 
reigned  in  the  country,  the  people  multiplied,  and  the  lordb 
found  in  their  fiefi»  an  indemaificatioii  for  what  they  had  left  behinff 


in  EiinHI>e  ;  so  that  Baldwin  du  Bonrg  himself  did  not  long  v^ 
gret  his  rich  and  beautiful  county  of  £dessa«" 

The  Christians  having  lost  this  kingdom  in  1291,  the  Bahairite 
sultans  of  Egypt  remained  in  t)os8ession  of  their  conquest  till 
1382.  At  this  period  the  Cii'cassian  Mamelukes  usurped  the  su-' 
preme  authority  in  Egypt,  and  gave  I^alestine  a  hew  form  of  gov- 
ernment If  it  was  these  Circassian  sultans  that  established  a 
post  by  means  of  pigeons,  and  relays  for  carrying  the  snow  of 
Stount  Lebanon  to  Cairo,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  for  barbarians^ 
they  were  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  Se- 
lim  put  an  end  to  all  these  revolutions  in  1 51 7,  by  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

It  is  this  Jerusalem  of  tlie  Turks,  this  seventeenth  shadow  of 
the  primitive  city,  that  we  are  now  about  to  examine. 

On  leaving  the  convent  we  proceeded  to  the  citadel.  Ko  per- 
son was  formerly  perinitted  to  enter  ;  but  now  that  it  is  in  ruins» 
you  may  obtain  adinittance  for  a  few  Piastres.  iD'Anville  proves 
that  this  castle,  called  by  the  Christians  the  Castle  or  Tower  of 
the  Pisans,  is  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  of 
I)avid,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  tower  of  Psephina.  It  has 
nothing  remarkable  :  it  is  one  of  those  6othic  fortresses  of  which 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  with  interior  courts, 
ditches,  covered  ways,  kc.  I  was  shown  a  forsaken  hall  full  of 
old  helmets.  Some  of  these  had  the  shape  of  an  Egyptian  cap. 
t  remark^  also  some  iron  tubes,  about  the  length  and  thickness 
of  a  gun  barrel,  biit  am  ignorant  of  their  use.  I  bargained  secretly 
for  two  or  three  of  these  antiques,  but  some  accident  or  otlier 
frustrated  the  negotiation. 

The  keep  of  the  castle  overlooks  Jerusalem  from  west  to  east, 
as  the  Mount  of  Olives  coiimfiands  a  view  of  it  from  east  to  w^st. 
^he  scenery  surrounding  the  city  is  dreary  :  oti  every  side  arc 
seen  naked  mountains,  with  circular  or  flat  tops,  several  of  which 
at  great  distances,  exhibit  the  ruins  of  towers,  or  dilapidated 
mosques,  rfhese  mountains  are  not  so  close  as  not  to  leave 
intervals  through  which  the  eye  wanders  in  quest  of  other  pro  s- 
pects  ;  but  these  openings  dis^play  only  a  back  ground  of  rocks 
just  as  bare  and  as  barren  as  the  fore  ground. 

It  was  from  the  top  of  this  tower  that  the  royal  prophet  des- 
cried Bathsheba  bathing  in  the  garden  of  Uriah.      The  passion 
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which  he  conceived  (dr  this  woman»  afterwards  inspifed  bun  t^M 
yioae  magnificent  psaljoi»  of  repentance. 

'<  0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  m  Ûiy  wrath  :  neither  chasten  me  in 
thy  hot  displeasure  !..^..HaTe  pity  upon  me,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thy  mercy  ! .My  days  are  consumed  fike  sniokc t 

am  Kke  a  pelican  of  the  wildeme88......0ot  of  the  depths  hav'e  f 

cried  to  thee,  O  Lord!" 

Pot  what  reason  the  castte  of  Jerusalem  is  denominated  the 
aistfe  of  the  Pisains,  is  not  known.  D'AnvîTIe,  who  forms  vaiious 
conjectures  on  the  subject^  has  overlooked  a  reiy  curious  passage 
in  Belon  : 

''  Whoever  would  obtain  admittance  into  the  sepvlchre"  ob- 
serves that  writer,  "  is  obliged  to  pay  nine  dacats,  and  from  this 
demand  no  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  exempted.  Thé  far- 
mer of  the  tax  upon  the  sepulchre  pays  eight  thousand  ducats  to 
the  sovereign  ;  which  is  the  reason  why  he  lays  this  charge  upon 
aie  pi%rinis,  who  are  not  allowed  to  enter  unless  it  be  paid.  The 
Turks  have  a  great  reverence  for  this  place,  and  enter  it  with  pro- 
found devotion.  It  is  s^d  that  the  Pisans  imposed'  tliis  tax  of 
nine  ducats  when  they  were  masters  of  Jerusalexii,  and  that  it  has- 
l&een  continued  ever  since.'* 

The  citadel  of  the  Pisans^  was  guarded,  when  I  saw  it,  by  » 
Rind  of  half  negro  aga.  He  kept  his  women  sliut  up  in  it,  an<F 
he  acted  wisely ^  to  judg^  from  their  eagerness  to  show  themselves 
in  this  dreary  ruin.  Not  a  gun  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  am  doubt- 
flil  whether  the  recoil  of  a  single  piece  would  not  shake  all  these^ 
ancient  battlements  into  ruins. 

Havii^  examined  the  castle  for  an  hoiir,  we  left  it,  and  took  » 
street  which  runs  eastward,  and  is  called  the  street  of  the  Basar: 
this  is  the  principal  street,  and  the  best  quarter  of  Jerusalem.^ 
Eut  what  wretchedness,  what  desolation  !  We  will  not  encroach 
upon  the  general  description.  We  met  with  not  a  creature,  for 
most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  on  the  pacha's 
arrival.  The  doors  of  some  forsaken  shops  stood  open  ;  through 
these  we  perceived  small  rooms  seven  or  eight  feet  square,  where 
the  master,  then  a  fnugitive,  eats,  lies  and  sleeps,  on  the  single  mat 
that  con^oses  his  whole  stock  of  furniture. 

*  From  a  passage  in  Brocard,  it  appears  that  towards  Uie  eoodusioii  of  the' 
illlrtetatb  ceatar/,  it  wm  bIbo  ^onoflMttsW  Mahttu 
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On  the  il|^t  pf  fthe  Bfizar,  JJietweeo  tke  Temple  fmd  the  fpot 
pf  HovLot  Sion,  we  entered  the  Jews'  quarter.  Fortified  b^ 
^eir  indigence,  tiie^e  had  withstood  tli^e  attack  pf  the  pach^, 
J9eice  they  i^ppeared  corered  with  rags,  seated  in  the  dust  of 
Sion,  seeking  the  verjniin  which  devoured  them,  and  keepi^ç 
jtheir  eyes  Çxed  on  the  Temple.  The  drogman  took  me  into  a 
kind  of  school  :  I  would  have  purchased  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
i9  which  a  rabbi  was  teaching  a  child  to  read  :  but  he  refused  tp 
dispose  of  the  book.  It  lias  been  observed  that  the  foreign  Jews^ 
who  fix  thejr  residence  at  Jerusalem,  live  but  a  short  time.  As 
Ip  thpse  of  Palestine,  they  are  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  send 
erery  year  to  raise  contributions  among  their  brethren  in  Egypt 

and  Barbery. 

I  had  cpmmenced  a  long  inquiry  eoncemiug  the  state  of  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Titus  till 
fhe  present  time  ;  and  had  entered  into  an  important  discussioi) 
jr^pecting  the  fertility  of  Judea  :  but  on  the  publication  of  the 
bat  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  I 
ije&isted  from  my  undertakiug.     In  these  volumes  may  be  found 
four  Memoirs  by  the  abbé  Guenée,  which  leave  nothing  mpr^e 
|o  be  wished  for  on  tlie  two  subjects  which  I  purposed  to  treat. 
These .;m€{moirs  are  -reid  master-pieces  of  perspicuity,  criticism, 
jind  erudition.    The  author  of  the  Letters  of  some  Portuguese 
Jeam  is  one  of  those  writers  .whose  fame,  during  his  life,  was  sti* 
^ed  b^  .literary  cabals,  but  whose  reputation  will  increase  with 
posterity.    To  these  excellent  memoirs  I  refer  the  inquisitive 
reader;  he  will  easily  find  them,  since  they  have  been  recently 
l^pblished,  and  are  preserved  in  ^  collection  which  is  not  scacce. 
I  pretend  not  to  surpass  sjuch  masters  :  I  have  learned  to  throw 
into  the  fire  tlie  fruits  of  my  studies,  ^md  to  acknowledge  the 
fuperipri^  of  the  perfrNiQances  of  others^* 


*  I  miglit  have  pilUged  Che  aKbé  de  Gaeoée'ç  Memoirs  vittumtM^iog^  word 
•iMMt  tlie  matter,  after  the  exami^  gf  iwmberieas  «TÎtetip,  irho  protend  tohavf^ 
derived  their  information  from  tke  original  sources,  when  they  have  merely  plun- 
dered tehoUrt  whose  names  tliey  J^eep  to  themselves.  These4rauds  are  noiv^ 
«•days  eztremely.easy  ;lbr  in  thisage  of  knowledge,  ignorance  is.great.  People  be- 
gin to  write  before  they  have  read  anything,  andthiamethodtbey  pnnueaajkmg 
as  they  live.  The  genuine  scholar  heaves  a  si^  ^irheo  he  beholds  t^is  swfurm  of 
voqng authors,  who  would  perhaps  have  possessed  talents,  had  they  tuken  the  paitvs 
I» ftudy. It  iliQUld he  receJlcctAd  tl^at  Çoileaiiread  lion^nt^ Ip  the  «Pyginal, aj^ 
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I  cannot,  however,  forbear  giving  in  this  place  a  calculation 
which  formed  part  of  my  work  :  it  is  made  from  the  Itinerary  of 
Benjamin  of  Tadela.    This  Spanish  Jew  travelled  in  tlie  thir- 
teenth century,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  pation  in 
the  Icnown  world.*    On  extracting  the  numbers  given  by  that 
writer,  I  find  the  sum  total  of  Jews  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe 
to  be  seven  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five.    Benjamin,  it  is  true,  mentions  the  Jews  of  Germany,  witli' 
out  staling  their  number,  and  he  is  wholly  silent  respecting  those 
of  London  and  Paris.     Let  us  take  the  total  amount  at  one  mil- 
lion of  men  ;  let  us  add  to  this  million  of  men,  one  million  of  wo- 
men, and  two  million  children  ;  we  shall  then  have  four  millions 
of  souls  of  Je^i'ish  race  in  the  thirteentli  century.    According  to 
the  most  probable  computation,  Judea,  properly  so  called,  Ga- 
lilee, Palestine,  or  Idumea,  contained,  in  Vespasian's  time,  about 
six  or  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  though  some  authors  state 
the  number  much  higher  :  at  the  seige  alone  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Titus,  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished.  The  Jewish  pop- 
ulation, therefore,  in  the  thirteentli  century,  was  reduced  to  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  was  before  the  dispersion. 

Though  Benjamin  has  not  specified  the  number  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany,  he  mentions  the  towns  containing  their  principal 
f^ynago^ues*  These  arc  :  Coblents,  Andemache,  Gaub,  Creutz- 
i^ach,  Bengen,  Germersheim,  Munster,  Strasburgh,  Manheim 
Freising,  Bamberg,  Tsor,  and  Reguespurch.  Speaking  of  the 
Jews  of  Paris,  he  says  :  In  qua  sapientum  disciptdi  sunt  omnium 
qui  hodie  in  onmi  v^gione  sunt  doctissimi. 

Let  us  continue  our  survey  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Jews' 
«|uarter  we  rcp^iired  to  Pilate's  house,  to  view  the  mosque  of  the 
Temple  through  one  of  the  windows  ;  all  Christians  being  pro- 
hibited, on  pain  of  deatii,  froin  entering  the  court  that  surrounds 
this  mosque.  The  description  of  it  1  shall  reserve  until  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem.    At  some  distance  from 

I  that  Racine  knew  the  Greek  Sophocles  and  Euripides  by  heart.  God  give  us  back 
the  age  of  pedants  !  Thirty  Vadiaies  will  not  do  so  much  injury  to  lettex-s  as  on* 
ftchooUb<7  in  a  doctor's  cap. 

*  It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  Benjamin  visited  all  tite  places  meik> 
tioiiCil  by  liim  ;  nay,  it  is  evident,  from  certsin  passages  of  the  Hebrew  te](t,  tlut 
^lic  ifewisb  traveUc;-  ha|,  '^  T»fi(ni|»  instances,  cmly  follcuçd  ptiier  it orl^s. 
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the  prtttonum  of  Pilate,  we  found  (he  pool  of  Beihesda,  and  He- 
rod's palace.  This  last  is  a  ruin,  the  foundations  of  which  belong 
to  antif{mt7. 

An  ancient  Christian  hospital,  now  appropriated  iè  the  relief 
of  the  Turks,  drew  our  attention.  We  were  here  shown  an  im- 
mense cauldron,  denominated  the  cauldron  of  St.  Helena.  For- 
merly, every  Mussulman  who  applied  at  this  hospital,  received 
two  small  loaves,  and  a  portion  of  vegetables  dressed  with  oil  ; 
to  which,  on  Fridays,  was  added  rice  sweetened  with  honey,  or 
grape  syrup.  This  practice  is  no  longer  kept  up  ;  scarcely  is  any 
trace  now  left  of  this  evangelical  charity,  whose  emanations  were 
in  «some  measure  attached  to  the  walls  of  this  structure. 

Traversing  the  city  once  more,  we  went  towards  the  gate  of 
Sion,  when  Ali  Aga  invited  me  to  mount  with  him  upon  the  walls  ; 
the  drogman  durst  not  venture  to  follow  us.  I  found  some  old 
twenty-four  pounders  fixed  upon  carriages  without  wheels,  and 
placed  at  the  embrasures  of  a  Gothic  bastion.  A  sentry,  who 
was  smoking  his  pipe  in  a  corner,  was  going  to  raise  an  alarm  ; 
Ali  threatened  to  tumble  him  into  the  ditch  if  he  did  not  hold  hia 
tongue.     He  remained  quiet,  and  I  gave  him  a  piastre. 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  I  have  gone  thrice  round,  form 
an  ablong  square,  the  four  sides  facing  the  four  winds,  and  the 
longest  running  from  west  to  east,  two  points  of  the  compass  to 
the  south.  D'Anville  has  proved  by  the  measures  and  local 
positions  that  ancient  Jerusalem  was  not  much  more  extensive 
than  the  modern  city  :  it  occupied  nearly  the  same  site,  except 
that  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion,  but  excluded 
Calvary.  We  must  not  take  in  a  literal  sense  the  text  of  Jose- 
phuB,  when  the  historian  asserts  that  the  walls  of  the  city  advan- 
ced, to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  sepulclires  of  the  kings  :  the  num- 
ber of  stadia  forbids  such  an  interpretation  ;  though  the  wall^ 
may  still  be  said  to  be  contiguous  to  those  sepulchres,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  being  only  five  hundred  paces. 

The  exterior  wall,  now  standing,  is  the  work  of  Solyman,  the 
son  of  Selim,*  as  is  proved  by  the  Turkish  inscriptions  placed 
in  this  walL  It  is  reported  to  have  been  Solyman's  design  to 
enclose  Mount  Sion  with  the  chrcumvallation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  be  caused  the  architect  to  be  put  to  death,  for  having  deviated 
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from  his  orders.  Theae  walLs,  flanked  wKfa  aqviure  iowegi, 
may  be,  om  ti>e  platform  of  ttie  bastione,  about  thirty  feet  thic|c 
and  one  hiflldred  and  twenty  feet  high  :  they  have  no  other 
pitches  thai  tiie  Tallies  jsurroanding^e  city.  By  mete^  throwing 
vp  a  few  gabions,'  iiritbout  opening  any  trenches,  ^ou  npôi^t  wi^ 
fax  twelve-poundera  effect  a  practicable  breach  in  one  mg^t  ; 
bnt  it  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  .defend  themselves  extreiQe^ 
well  behind  a  wall  by  means  of  epauiements.  Jenieiaiem  j^ 
commanded  from  all  sides  ;  to  render  it  tenable  against  axegiilar 
army,  it  would  be  necessary  to  conatnict  consi^rable  woikSj 
projecting  to  tlie  west  and  north,  and  .to  hoihi  a  citadel  09  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

In  this  heap  of  rubbish,  denominated  a  city,  tlve  people  of  the 
country  have  thought  fit  to  give  the  appellation  of  streets  to  cer- 
tain desert  passages.  These  divisions  are  extremely  cunous^ 
and  are  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  they  have  not  beeia 
mentioned  by  any  traveller  ;  though  the  fathers  Rpger,  Nau,  &«• 
name  some  of  the  gates  in  Arabic.  I  shall  begin  with  .these 
latter. 

Bab-«1-K2alil,  the  gate  of  the  Beloved,  opens  to  the  west 
You  leave  the  city  by  this  gate  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and 
8t  John's  in  the  Desert.  Nau  writes  Bab-e^lOhalil,  which  h» 
renders  Abraham's  gate.  By  Deshayes  jt  is  called  the  Jafla 
Gate,  and  by  other  travellers,  the  gate  of  PilgrimSy  a^  some- 
times the  gate  of  Damascus. 

Bab-el-Nabi-Dahoud,  the  gate  of  the  Prophet  David,  is  to  the 
south,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sion,  nearly  opposite  to  David's  tomby 
and  the  scene  of  the  Last  Si^iper.  Nau  whtes  Bab-Sidi-Qaod. 
It  is  termed  the  gate  of  Sion  by  Deshaycs,  Donbdan,  Roger,  Be- 
nard,  &c. 

Bab-eMVfaugrabé,  the  gate  4if  the  Mauginabins,  or  people  jqf 
Barbary.  It  is  situated  between  the  east  and  8o^th,  towards  the 
valley  df  Annon,  nearly  at  the  comer  of  the  Temple^  and  Qppor 
aite  to  the  vîUage  of  Siloan.  Nau  wi^tes  Bfb-el-Megarehé.  This 
is  the  Porta  SterqmKnaria^  throu^  which  the  Jews  led  Jesus 
Christ  to  Pilate,  after  they  bad  sei^  him  in  t^egfurden  of  QUves. 
Balhel'Derahiey  the  Dorean  gate  :  this  is  io4bit  east,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  Turk^  Jiave  walled  i^ 
pp  ;  they  have  a  prediction  that  the  Christians  will  aome  time 


or  othéY  fàké  the  city  by  this  gate.  It  is  conjectured  that  Christ 
entered  Jenifialem  by  this  same  gate  on  the  day  when  the  peo- 
pTe  stren^ed*  paTm-brancheB  before  him. 

Bab-e1-Sidi-Mariam,  the  gate  of  the  Blessed  Virgin»  to  the  east, 
opposite  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Nau  ealfs  it  in  Arabic  Heutta. 
An  the  accounts  of  the  fioly  Land  give  this  gate  the  name  of 
8t  Stephen,  or  Mary,  because  it  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of' 
St  Stephen,  and  leads  to  thé  sepulchre  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In 
the  time  of  the  Jews  it  was  denominated  the  Gate  of  Flocks  or 
the  Shéep-Ctâté. 

Bab-el-Zahara,  the  Gate  of  the  Dawn,  or  of  the  Circle,  Cer- 
éhioHno.  It  looks  towards  (he  north,  and  leads  to  the  grotto  of 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  The  best  plans  of  Jerusalem 
agree  in  giving  to  this  gate  the  name  of  Ephraim's  or  Herod's 
gate.  Cotovic  suppresses  it  entirely,  and  confounds  it  with  the 
gate  of  Damascus.  He  writes  :  Porta  Damascena  nve  Effraim  ; 
but  his  plan,  too  small  and  very  defective,  cannot  be  compared 
with  thai  of  Deshayes's,  and  still  less  with  Shaw's.  The  plan 
in  the  travels  of  De  Vera  the  Spaniard,  is  very  fine,  but  too 
crowded  and  inaccurate.  Nan  has  not  given  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  calls 
it  the  gate  of  Turcomans.  The  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  the  Porta 
Sterqvdlinana^  or  Dun^Gate,  are  the  two  smaller  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Bab^l-Hamond,  or  Bab-e1-Cham,  the  gate  of  the  Column,  or 
of  Damascus,  looks  towards  the  north-west,  and  leads  to  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  kings,  to  Naplusia  or  Sichcm,  to  St  John  d'Acre, 
and  to  Damascus.  Nau  writes  Bab-el-Amond.  When  Simon, 
the  Cyrenian,  met  Christ  bearing  the  cross  he  was  coming  from 
the  Gate  of  Damascus.  The  pilgrims  formeriy  entered  by  this 
gate,  but  now  they  enter  by  that  of  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  ;  and  to 
this  cause  it  is  owing  that  the  name  of  the  Gate  of  Damascus' 
lias  been  transferred  to  the  Gate  of  Jaffa,  or  the  Pilgrims*  Gate. 
This  observation  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  I  here  insert  it  to 
élèar  up  a  confusion  of  places,  which  sometimes  creates  much 
perplexity  in  the  accounts  of  travellers. 

Let  OB  now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  tiie  streets.  The  thréto 
principal  are  t 
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HarA-bab-el-Hamond,  the  street  of  the  Gate  of  the  Cofannli? 
it  crosses  the  city  from  north  to  south. 

Sonk-el-Kebiz,  the  street  of  the  Great  Bazar»  which  runs  from 
east  to  west. 

Harat-ei-.\llam,  the  P'ta  Dotoroaa^  comioeoces  at  the  Vir- 
gin's Gate,  passes  the  pnetorium  of  Pilate,  and  terminâtes  at 
Calvary. 

Besides  these,  Jrou  find  seven  other  small  streets  : 

Harat-el-Muslmin,  the  street  of  the  Turks. 

Harat-el-Nassara,  the  street  of  the  Christians,  leading  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Latin  €k>nvent. 

Barat-el-Asman,  the  street  of  the  Armenians,  to  the  east  of  tbe 
castle. 

Harat-ei-Yond,  the  street  of  the  Jews,  in  which  are  the  sliam^ 
bles  of  the  city. 

Harat-bab-Hotta,  the  shreet  near  the  Temple. 

Harat-el'Zahara.  My  drogman  translated  these  words  b/ 
Sirada  ComparilL  t  know  not  exactly  what  this  means.  He 
assured  me,  moreover,  that  this  street  was  inhabited  by  reheis 
and  Tvicked  people. 

Haat-el-Margrabé,  street  of  the  Magrabins.  These  Magrabins, 
as  t  have  observed,  are  the  people  of  Uie  west,  or  of  Barbaiy^ 
Among  them  are  included  some  descendants  of  Uie  Moors  driven 
from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  sahella.  These  exiles  were  char- 
itably received  in  the  holy  city  ;  a  mosque  was  built  for  their  uâe, 
and  bread,  fruits,  and  money  are  yet  distributed  among  them. 
The  heirs  of  the  proud  Abencerrages,  the  elegant  architects  of 
the  Alhambra,  are  become  porters  at  Jerusalem,  who  are  sought 
after  on  account  of  their  intelligence,  and  couriers  esteemed  for 
their  swiftness*  What  would  Saladin  and  Richard  say,  if  suddenly 
returning  to  the  world,  they  were  to  find  the  Moorish  cham- 
pions transformed  into  the  door-keepers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  Christian  knights  represented  by  brethren  of  the  mendi- 
cant order  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Benjami«jof  Tudela,  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  French  kings  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  had  three  parts 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  four  gates,  which  Benjamin  denominates 
Porta  Somntts  Mrakœ,  Porta  David,  Porta  Sioriy  Porta  Jehoshor 
phot.    As  to  the  three  enclosures;  they  by  no  means  agree  with 
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wbât  lire  knOw  respecting  the  localities  of  Jerasalem  at  the 
time  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Saladin.  Benjamin  found  sev- 
eral Jews  x^sident  in  the  qnarter  of  the  tower  of  David,  where 
thej  ei^cfyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  dying  wool  and  woollen 
oloth,  for  ivhich  they  paid  a  yearly  sum  to  the  king; 

Snch  readers  as  are  desirous  of  comparing  modem  with  an- 
cient Jenisalem,  may  refer  to  D'Anville's  dissertation,*  to  Reland, 
and  to  fother  Land  De  Sonda  CivUcde  et  Templo.      ^ 

We  returned  to  the  convent  about  nine  o'clock.  After  break- 
fiist  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs, 
trho  had  sent  their  Salutations  by  their  droqgmans. 

The  Greek  convent  adjoins  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
From  the  terrace  of  this  convent  you  see  ai  spacious  enclosure^ 
in  which  grow  two  or  three  olive-trees,  a  palm-tree,  and  a  few 
cypresses*  The  house  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
formerly  occupied  thb  deserted  spot  The  Greek  patriarch  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  an  excellent  man.  He  was  at  this  moment  as 
much  harassed  by  the  pacha  as  the  superior  of  St  Saviour's.^ 
We  conversed  about  Greece  ;  I  inquired  if  he  possessed  any 
manuscripts,  and  was  showii  some  rituals  and  treatises  of  the 
figithers.  Having  taken  coflbe,  and  received  three  or  four  chaplets, 
I  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  patriarch. 

The  latter,  named  Arsenios^  was  a  native  of  Cœsaréa  in  Cap- 
padocia;  he  was  metropolitan  of  Scythopoli,  and  patriarchal 
procurator  of  Jerusalem.  Qe  wrote  down  himself  bis  name  and 
titles  in  Syriac  characters  on  a  card,  which  I  still  possess.  I  did 
not  perceive  in  him  that  look  ofx  suffering  and  oppression  which 
I  had  remarked  in  the  unfortunate  Greeks^  who  were  every  whero* 
slaves.  The  Armenian  convent  is  agreeable,  the  church'  deliglit- 
ful,  and  uncommonly  clean.  The  patriarch,  who  resembled  à 
rich  Turk,  was  wrapped  in  silken  robes,  and  seated  on  cushions. 
Here  1  drank  some  excellent  Mocha  coffee  :  sweet-meats,  cold 
water,  and  clean  napkins  were  brought  me;  aloe  wood  was 
burned,  and  I  was  perfumed  with  essence  of  roses  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  incommoded  by  it  Arsenios  spoke  of  the  Turks 
with  contempt  He  assured  me  that  all  Asia  was  anxiously  wait- 
ing the  coming  of  the  French  ;  and  that  if  but  a  single  soldier  of 
my  lïatioa  were  to  appear  in  his  country,  thé  insurrection  would 
be  generaf .    It  is  Impossible  to  conceive  the  ferment  that  subsists 

Ty 
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in  the  muiffs  of  tfae'^peopte  of  ihe  easi*  I  sdw  Ali  Aga  hi^l^ 
exasperated  at  Jerictio  against  an  Arab,  wliola«igha4  at  hiniy  àné 
told  hiiii,  that  if  the  emperor  had  choeen  to  take  JeroBalem,  he 
might  have  entered  with  the  eame  ease  as  a  eaaael  etttera  a  fl^ 
of  doura,  Hie  nations  of  the  east  are  mofih  more  familiar  thu» 
we  are  with  the  ideas  of  invasion.  They  liave  seen  among  tbem 
all  those  celebrated  men  who  have  ciianged  the  fSthceof  theglobo; 
Sesostris,  Cyrus»  Alexander,  Mahomet,  and  «ha  laat  ccmqueror 
of  £mt)pe.  Accustomed  to  follow  the  destinies  of  a  master, 
they  have  no  law  that  attaches  them  to  ideas  of  political  order 
and  moderation  :  to  kill  appears  to  them  to  be  a  lawful  rl^  of 
tlie  strongest,  and  they  submit  to  or  exercise  it  with  equal  indif- 
férence. They  essenlially  belong  to  the  sword  ;  they  are  fond  of 
all  the  prodigies  which  it  performs  ;  it  is  wi&^them  the  fidfy^wand 
which  erects  and  overthrows  empires»  To  liberty  they  are  stianr 
gers  ;  property  they  have  none  :  power  is  their  godb  When  they 
have  been  long  without  witnessing  the  appearance  of  those  con- 
quenng  executor»  of  the  high  decrees  of  heaven,  they  resemble 
soldiers  without  a  conmiander,  citizens  without  a  legblafor,  and 
a  fkmiiy  without  a  head. 

My  two  visits  lasted  near  an  hour.  I  then  went  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  ttie  Turk  who  opens  the  door  had  received 
intimation  to  be  in  reacBness  to  receive  me.  1  again  paid  Mahomet 
for  the  right  to  adore  Jesus  Christ.  I  studied  a  second  time,  and 
more  at  my  leisure,  the  monuments  of  this  venerable  church,  i 
went  up  to  the  gallery  where  I  met  the  Coptic  monk  ^né  the 
Abyssinian  bishop  :  they  are  extremely  poor,  and  their  simplicity 
reminds  you  of  the  early  ages  of  the  gospel.  These  priests,  half 
savages,  with  a  complexion  burned  by  a  tropical  sun,  having  no 
other  mark  of  their  dignity  than  a  robe  of  blue  cloth,  and  no 
other  shelter  than  aie  Holy  Sepulchre,  touched  me  much  more 
than  the  chief  of  the  Greek  papas  and  the  Armenian  ^patriarchi 
I  would  defy  any  imagination,  however  insensible  to  religious? 
impressions,  not  to  be  affected  on  thus  meeting  with  individuals 
ei  SO'  many  nations  at  the  tomb  of  Christ  ;  on  hearing  those 
prayers  pronounced  in  a  hundred  ^tifierent  languages,  on^  the  very 

*  M.  Seetzen,  who  passed  through  Jerusalem  a  few  month»  before  me,  and 
who  is  yet  travelling,  in  Arabia,  says  in  a  letter  to  M.  von  Zach,that  the  inhabi- 
U^ts  of  tiite  «Mmtry  did  noihuig  but  tiklk  W  him  wnoeiniug  the  French  ansieSb 


«pot  iriicre  Oe  apostles  réceired  from  tbe  Hoi j  Ohost  Hm  gift  of 
speaking  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  earth. 

Ai  one  o'clock  I  left  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  we  leterned  to 
the  conrent    The  paeha's  soldiers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
hespital»  us  I  hâve  already  related,  and  were  living  theiv  at  free 
gnarters.    Cknag  ale^  a  ecmridor  with  lOchael  the  drogmao  to 
my  cell,  I  met  two  young  spahis  armed  cap-a-pée,  and  making 
an  uaeoBUQon  noise  :  they  were  not  reiy  formidable,  for,  to  the 
disgrace  of  Mahomet,  th^  were  so  intoxicated  that  they  could 
scarcely  stand.    As  soon  as  they  perceived  me,  they  obstructed 
my  passage,  at  the  same  time  laughing  heartily.    I  stood  still  to 
wait  for  the  conehision  of  this  i^^ort.    So  far  no  harm  had  been 
done;  but  presently  one  of  these  Tartars,  stepping  behind  me» 
drew  nsy  head  forcibly  back,  while  bis  coinrade,  turning  down 
the  coUax  of  my  coat,  struck  me  on  the  neck  with  the  back  of 
his  drawn  sabre.   The  df(^;maQ  began  tq  stammer.   I  disengaged 
myself  from  die  hands  of  the  spal^is,  and  catching  at  the  throat 
of  him  who  had  seized  me  by  the  head,  with  one  hand  I  puUad 
bb  jkeard,  and  with  the  other  throttled  him  against  the  wall,  till  he 
was  as  bhick  as  my  hat;  on  which  I  let  him  go,  having  returned 
joke  for  joke,  and  insult  for  insult.    The  other  saphi  was  too  full 
of  fiqnor,  and  too  much  astonished  at  my  behaviour,  to  think  of 
levengmg  the  greatest  affront  that  can  be  offered  to  a  Turk,  that 
of  takmg  him  by  the  beard.    I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  pre* 
pared  myself  for  the  worst    The  superior  was  not  displeased 
that  I  had  bestowed  a  little  correction  on  his  persecuiors  ;  bui; 
he  was  fearful  of  some  catastrophe.    A  humbled  Turk  is  never 
dangerous,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 

I  dined  at  two  o'clock,  and  went  out  again  at  three  with  the 
same  little  retinue  as  usual  I  visited  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
and  proceeded  thence  on  foot  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  dty.  I 
stopped  at  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Jehosbaphat,  and  Zachariah,  in 
Ihe  TaBey  of  Jelioshaphat  I  have  observed,  that  the  sepulchres 
of  the  lungs  were  without  the  gate  of  Sphraîm  towards  the  north, 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  musket'-shot  from  the  grotto  of 
Jeremiah.    Let  us  now  consider  the  monuments  of  Jerusalem. 

These  I  divide  into  six  classes  :  1.  The  monument  purely 
Hebrew  ;  2.  The  Greek  and  Roman  monuments  of  pagan  times  ; 
3.  The  Greek  an4  Kenyan  n^onuments  of  the  Cl^ristian  ages  ;  4» 


' 


The  Arébic  or  Moorish  ;  5.  The  Gotidc  mottmneniB  under  aie 
French  kioge  ;  6.  The  Turkish  moiiuiiieiits. 

We  will  begin  with  the  first  Of  these  no  tmces  are  now 
discoTerable  at  Jerfisalem,  unless  it  be  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda; 
for  I  reckon  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  the  tombs  of  Absar 
lorn,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Zackariab,  amoi^  the  Grei»k  and  Roman 
monuments  erected  by  the  Jews. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  tlie  first  or  ereo  the 
second  Temple,  from  the  account  given  in  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  description  of  Josephus  ;  but  we  may  perceive  two  ÛÔBgfi  ; 
that  the  Jews  had  a  taste  for  the  sombre  and  the  grand  in  thw 
edifices,  like  the  Egyptians  5  and  that  they  were  fond  of  minute 
details,  and  highly  finished  decorations,  both  in  the  engmviiigs  on 
stones,  and  in  the  ornaments  of  wood,  bronze,  and  gold. 

Of  the  first  temple  Josephus  speaks  in  the  following  terns  ; 
^'  The  length  of  the  temple  was  sixty  cubits,  its  height  the  same, 
and  its  breadth  twenty  cubits.  Upon  this  edifice  was  erected 
another  of  the  like  dimensions,  and  thus  the  total  height  of  the 
temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits.  It  faced  the  eaist, 
and  its  pprch  was  of  the  like  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubits,  twenty  long,  and  six  broad.  Round  the  temple  were 
thirty  chambers  in  the  form  of  galleries,  and  these  served  exter- 
nally as  buttresses  to  support  it.  You  passed  out  of  one  into  an* 
oth^r,  and  each  was  twenty  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  twenty  in  height.  Above  these  apartments  were  two  stories  of 
others  similar  in  all  respects  to  tliose  beneath.  Thus  the  height 
of  the  three  stories  together,  amounting  to  sixty  cubits,  was 
exacUy  equal  to  tlie  height  of  the  lower  edifice  of  the  temple 
just  mentioned,  and  there  was  nothing  above.  All  these  apart- 
ments were  covered  with  cedar,  and  each  bad  a  separate  roof, 
in  the  manner  of  a  pavilion  :  but  they  were  connected  by  long 
and  thiek  beams,  to  give  them  greater  solidity  ;  so  that  «they 
formed  altogether  but  one  single  bpdy.  Their  ceilings  were  of 
cedar,  highly  polished,  and  enriched  with  gilded  foliage,  carved 
in  the  ifood.  Tlie  rest  was  likewise  covered  with  cedar,  so 
exquisitely  wiou^t  and  gilded,  that  it  was  impossible  to  entec 
without  being  dausled  by  its  lustre.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  was  of  hewn  stones,  so  smooth  and  so  admirably  fitted 
together,  that  the  joipinga  poiild  net  b^  perceived  :  but  it  seemed  a« 


if  nature  had  fonned  them  thu»  of  a  single  piece,  without  any  as* 
sistanee  from  aft,  or  the  instraments  employed  by  Bkilfnl  masters  to 
embeUish  their  works.  In  the  body  of  the  wall,  on  the  east  side, 
where  there  was  no  grfiod  portal,  but  only  two  doors,  Solomon 
caused  a  spiral  staircase,  of  his  own  invention,  to  be  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  temple.  Both 
within  and  without  the  l^mlding  were  vast  planks  of  cedar,  fiistened 
togeâier  with  great  and  strong  chains,  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  it 
the  greater  firmness  and  solidity. 

^  When  the  whole  of  this  extensive  structure  was  finished, 
Solomon  caused  it  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  these, 
denominated  the  Holy  of  Hoiies,  or  Sanctuary,  was  twenty  cubit» 
in  length  ;  it  was  consecrated,  In  an  especial  manner,  to  God; 
and  no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  this  place.  The  other 
dhnsion,  being  forty  cubits  long,  was  called  the  Holy  Temple,  and 
appmpriated  to  the  priests.  These  two  parts  were  separated  by 
large  doors,  of  cedar,  of  curious  workmanship,  and  highly  gilt, 
upon  which  hung  veils  of  linen  covered  with  various  flowers  of  a 
purple,  blue,  and  scarlet  colour. 

''  Solomon  employed,  in  all  that  I  have  described,  an  admirable 
workman,  particularly  skilftil  In  works  of  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
named  Chiram,  whom  he  brought  from  Tyre.  His  father,  of  the 
name  of  Ur,  though  a  native  of  Tyre,  was  of  Israelitish  extraction, 
and  his  mother  was  of  the  tribe  of  Naptfaali.  Tins  same  man 
also  made  him  two  columns  of  brass,  which  were  four  inchea 
thick,  eighteen  culnts  high,  and  twelve  in  circumference,  at  the 
top  of  which  were  cornices  of  brass,  in  the  form  of  lilies,  five 
Cubits  in  faei^t.  These  llUes  were  covered  with  foliage  of  gold, 
which  entwined  these  columns,  and  from  which  hung,  in  two  rows, 
two  hundred  pomegranates,  also  of  brass.  These  colunms  were 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  temple  ;  that  on  the 
right  hand  being  called  Jachin,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  Boaz. 

**  Out  of  this  enclosure,  Solomon  built  another  kind  of  temple, 
of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  surrounded  with  large  galleries,  having 
four  entrances  ;  fiieing  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  with  great 
doors,  gilt  all  over  :  but  only  those  who  were  purified  according 
to  the  law,  and  were  resolved  to  observe  the  commandments  of 
God,  had  permission  to  enter.  The  construction  of  this  other 
people  was  a  worlp  so  worthy  of  adnuration,  as  to  be  i^  thing 
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•earcelf  credible:  for  in  order  to  obtain  a  level  of  snlKcieM 
magnitude  on  the  top  of  tlie  bill  on  which  the  temple  ia  aeated» 
il  was  neceasaij  to  fill  op,  to  the  height  of  four  bandred  cuMta, 
a  Tallej  of  such  depth,  that  it  eoold  not  be  looked  at  without  fear« 
He  caused  thiB  temple  to  be  eneompaaaed  with  a  gatteiy  aoppoclr 
cd  by  a  doable  range  of  «tone  colmnaa,  each  of  one  ainf^  piece, 
and  these  galleries,  all  the  doora  of  which  were  ttlrer,  had  cettlaga 
of  cedar." 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrews,  whei 
they  built  the  first  temple,  were  nnacgnainted  with  the  orden 
of  arebitectore.  The  two  columns  df  brass  afford  a  sufllcieBt 
proof  of  this  :  the  capitals,  and  the  proportions  of  these  cohumsy 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  eariy  Doric,  the  only  order,  perhaps, 
at  that  time,  invented  in  Greece  ;  bat  these  same  inllars,  adorned 
with  foliage,  lUlies,  and  pomegranates,  remind  you  of  II» 
capricious  decorations  of.  the  Egyptian  column.  Besides,  the 
apartments,  in  the  form  of  pavilions,  the  ceilings  of  cedar,  gilt, 
and  all  tiioee  details  imperceptible  in  large  masses,  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  observaEtions  respecting  the  taste  of  flbe  first 
Hebrews. 

Solomon's  temple  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Syrians,  the 
aecond  temple,  built  by  Herod,  the  Ascalonite,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  those  half  Jewish  and  ha|f  Grecian  works,  of  wiMi  I 
shall  presently  speak. 

We  have,  therefore,  now^  notldng  left  of  the  primitive  arefat- 
teoture  of  the  lews  at  Jerusalem,  except  the  pool  of  Bethesda* 
This  is  sdll  to  be  seen  near  St.  Stephen'a.Gato,  md  it  boaaded 
the  temple  on  the  north.  It  ia  a  reservoir  one  Imndred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide.  The  sides  are  wallef^,  and  theae 
walls  are  composed  of  a  bed  oi  large  stones  joined  together  by 
iron  cramps  ;  a  wall  of  mixed  materials  run  up  on  these  large 
stones  ;  a  layer  of  flints  stack  upon  the  sorface  of  thiri  wall  $  and 
a  coating  laid  over  these  flints.  The  four  beds  are  peipendlcidar 
witii  the  bottom,  and  not  horizontal  :  the  coating  was  on  the  side 
next  the  water,  and  die  hu^e  stones  rested,  as  they  atiU  éa^ 
against  the  ground. 

This  pool  is  now  dry  and  half  filled  ap.  Here  grow  some 
pomegranate  trees,  and  a  species  of  wild  tamaAid  of  a  bloisb 
ODlonr  f  the  western  angle  is  i|ulte  tdH  of  nojlaiak    On  ^e  wee| 
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ttde  inajr  ifao  be  seen  two  arches,  which  probably  led  to  aa 
Mfuednet  thai  oarriad  the  water  iato  the  intenor  of  the  temple. 

Jotephua  caUa  this  pool  SU^vm  SahmonU  ;  w  scriptare  it  is 
oailed  Betheada.  Heie  the  lunhs  destiaed  for  sacrlâce  were 
washed  ;  and  il  was  o»  Ihe  Ymsài  of  this  pool  that  Christ  said 
ia  the  panJjftie  loaii,  ViUse,  talte  up  thjr  bad  aad  waBs."  Such 
is  now  ail  thai  remaÛM  of  the  lenisalmi  of  David  and  Solomon. 

ne  monuments  of  €h«eian  and  Roman  Jerusalem  are  more 
muneroua;  they  form  a  clase perfectly  new  and  very  remarkable 
ia  the  arts.  I  shaM  begin  wilh  the  temba  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha'* 
phat  and  in  the  valley  of  Siioe.  - 

Having  passed  the  brid|ge  over  ttie  brook  Oedron,  yon  eome 
to  the  sepolehre  of  Absalom  at  the  loot  of  the  Mount  of  Ofknee. 
U  is  a  sqaace  mass,  measniing  eight  feet  each  way  ;  composed 
of  &  sangle  rock  hewn  from  the  neighbouring  hiB,  from  which  il 
stands  only  fifteen  feel  detaehed.  The  ocaaments  of  this  sepuir 
ohra  censist  of  twenty^oos  senù-columns  of  the  Doric  order,  not 
flaled,  six  on  each  firont  of  the  monument  Thaae  cohnuis  form 
an  mtegral  part  of  the  hlocl%  haviiig  bebh  eut  out  of  the  same  masB 
with  it  On  the  capital  is  the,  frieze,  vdth  the  triglyph,  and 
above  the  ftiese  rises  a  socle,  whxah  snpporta  a  triangular  pyra« 
mid  too  lofty  for  the  total  height  of  the  tomb.  The  pyramid  ia 
not  of  the  same  piece  as  the  rest  of  the  monament 

The  seputehre  of  Zachariah  veiy  nearly  resembles  that  just 
described  It  is  hewn  oat  of  the  rock  in  the  smne  manner,  and 
teuninales  m  a  point,  bending  a  litUe  back,  like  the  Phrygian 
cap,  or  a  Chinese  monument.  The  sepulchre  of  Jehoshaphat  ia 
a  grot,  Hht  door  of  which,  m  «  very  good  style,  is  its  principal 
ornament  Lastly,  the  sepulchre  ia  which  6t  James  the  apos- 
tle concealed  himself,  has  a  handsome  portico.  The  four  col- 
umns which  compose  it  do  not  rest  upon  the  ground,  but  are 
placed  at  a  certain  height  in  the  rock,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  rises  from  the  itst  story  of  that 
palaee. 

Tradition,  as  the  reader  may  see,  assigns  naines  to  these 
louiba.  Afculfe;  in  Adamannus  (De  LocU  SanoHSf  lib.  L  c.  10  ;][ 
Yillalpândos  (Afdiqtm  Jetuaokm  Descriptio  ;)  Adrichomins^îSbi* 
Un-sw  de  Ijoco  Sqmkhri  Maalon  ;)  Quaresmius  (torn.  ii.  c.  4y  5.) 
and  sev^mi  others  have  tcealed  of  these  names^  aad  eahamteA 
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lÛBtorical  cridcîsm  on  tiie  subject  But  thonglh  IndiiioiL  wM 
not  in  this  instance  contradicted  by  facts,  the  architectare  of 
these  monuments  would  prore  that  their  ori^  cannot  date  so  far 
back  as  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  antiquity» 

If  I  were  required  to  fix  precisely  the  age  in  which  these 
mausoleums  were  erected,  I  should  plac#  it  about  tiie  time  of 
the  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  the  LacedaernooianB,  under 
the  first  Maccabees.  The  doric  order  was  still  prevalent  m 
Greece  ;  the  Corinthian  did  not  supplant  it  till  half  a  century 
later,  when  the  Romans  began  to  overrun  the  Péloponnèse  and 
Asia.* 

But  in  naturalizing  at  Jerusalem  the  arohiteeture  of  Corinth 
and  Athens,  the  Jews  intermixed  with  it  the  forms  of  their  pecu- 
Mar  style.  The  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  par^u- 
larly  those  of  which  I  shall  presently  speidc,  display  a  manifest 
alliance  of  the  Egyptain  and  Ghrecian  taste.  From  thu  alEaace 
resulted  a  heterogeneous  kind  of  monuments,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  link  between  the  pyramids  and  the  parthenon  ;  monuments 
in  which  yon  discover  a  sombre,  bokl^  and  ^gantic  genius  ;  and 
a  pleasing,  sober,  and  well  regulated  imagination.f  A  beauëful 
illustration  of  tins  truth  will  be  seen  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  by  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  proceeding 
for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  level  surface  of  a  reddish  rock, 
with  a  few  olive  trees  growing  upon  it,  you  arrive  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  at  an  excavation  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
neglected  works  of  an  old  quarry.  A  broad  road  conducts  you 
by  an  easy  descent  to  the  further  end  of  this  excavation  which 
yon  enter  by  an  arcade.  You  then  find  yourself  in  an  uncovered 
hall  cut  out  of  the  rock.  This  hall  is  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  and  the  sides  of  the  rock  may  be  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height 

In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  you  perceive  a  large  square 
door,  of  the  doric  order,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  in  the 

•  Thus  vre  find  gt  tliis  latter  period  a  Corinthian  portico  in  (he  temple  rebuilt 
lij  Herod,  columns  viCh  Greek  and  LaUu  inscHptioDS,  gates  ol'CoriDthiaB  copper^ 
Ice.  Josrph^  (book  Yi.  e.  I4w) 

t  Thus  under  Francis  I,  the  Greek  architecture,  blended  with  the  Gothia' 
style,  pvoihwed  tome  exq«iake  woriss» 
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fade»  A  iHeie,  tattier  wUmneal,  but  tJufiàâMf  déRcatei  it 
senlptiired  nbove  Qie  door  !  it  eotudaU»  firat,  of  a  trigljrph,  tileil 
ecMnes  a  metope,  adorned  wifli  a  «impie  ring,  and  afterwards  a 
bmieli  of  grapes  between  two  erowns  and  two  palm  bianeliefé 
llie  triglyph  is  represented  and  the  line  was  donbtless  eanieé 
in  the  same  manner  along  the  rock  ;  bnt  it  b  now  effaced»  At 
iNe  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  this  frieze  runs  a  wreath  of 
fbllage  intermixed  wifli  june-appIes,  and  another  fhiit  which  I 
could  not  make  <rat,  bnt  which  retemUes  a  small  Eg3rp1iaa 
lemon.  This  last  decoration  followed  parallel  to  the  frieze, 
wM  afterwards  descended  perpendicularly  down  both  sides  of  the 
door. 

in  the  reeess  and  in  the  angle  to  the  left  of  this  great  porfico, 
opens  a  passage  in  which  people  formerly  walked  erect,  but 
where  jon  are  now  obliged  to  crawl  on  yonr  hands  and  knees, 
like  tiiat  in  the  great  pyramid,  it  leads,  by  a  very  steep  descent» 
to  a  square  chamber,  hewn  ont  of  ttie  roek«  Holes  six  feet  long 
and  tiiree  broad  are  made  in  the  walls,  or  rather  in  tlie  sides  of 
this  chamber,  for  the  receftHon  of  cofllns.  Three  arched  doors 
condnet  from  tins  frrst  chamber  into  seven  otlier  sepulchral  apart- 
ments of  diibrent  dimensions,  all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rodr^ 
btttttisadllBcttltmaiterto  siese  their  plan,  especially  by  the 
H^i  of  torches.  One  of  these  grots,  which  is  iower  tiian  the 
oâiers  having  a  descent  ùt  six  steps,  seems  to  have  contained  the 
piflteipal  coffins.  These  were  generally  ranged  in  the  following 
ifaimer:  the  most  distinguished  personage  was  deposited  at  the 
fttftiier  end  of  tlie  grot,  feeing  the  entrance  in  the  niche  or  case 
prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  and  In  either  side  of  the  door  a  smaM 
vault  was  reserved  for  the  less  ilinstrious  dead,  who  thus  seemed 
to  guard  tilose  kings  who  had  no  furtter  occasion  for  their  servi- 
ces. The  coffins,  of  which  onfy  fragments  are  to  be  seen,  were 
of  stone  and  ornamented  with  elegant  arabesques. 

Matting  is  so  much  admired  in  tiiese  tombs  as  the  doors  of 

the  sepulchral  chambers.  These,  as  well  as  the  hinges  and  pivot» 

cm  whidb  they  tamed,  were  oi  the  same  stone  as  the  grot. 

Almost  aM  traveUers  iiaive  imagiiied  that  they  were'cut  out  of  the 

rock  itself,  but  this  is  evidently  impossible,  as  father  Nau  has 

clearly  demonstrated.   Thevenot  assures  us  ^  that  upon  scrapiug 

away  the  dust  a  little,  you  may  perceive  the  joinings  of  the  stones, 

Zz 
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placed  tkere  after  the  doon  with  thdr  pirots  were  fixed  in-  tte 
koles."  Thougli  I  scraped  away  the  dust,  1  could  perceive  none 
of  these  marks  at  the  lower  part  of  the  only  door  that  renuoos 
standing;  all  the  others  being  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  into 
the  grots. 

On  entering  these  palaces  of  death,  I  was  tempted  to  take  them 
for  baths  of  Roman  architecture,  auch,  as  those  of  the  sibjl's 
eave,  near  Lake  Avemus,  I  here  allude  only  to  the  '  general 
effect»  in  order  to  make  myself  understood  ;  for  I  well  knew  the 
purpose  to  which  they  had  been  appropriatecL  Aiealfe  {afivd 
ddanum)  who  has  described  them  with  great  accuracy,,  saw  bones 
in  the  coffins.  Several  centuries  afterwards  Villamant  found  in 
them  remains  of  the  same  kind,  that  are  now  sougjit  in  vain. 
Three  pyramids,  one  of  which  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Yillalpandns,  marked  externally  the  situation  of  this  subterraneous 
monument  I  know  not  what  to  Chink  of  Zneiiaxd  and  Appart, 
who  describe  exterior  buildings  and  vestibules. 

One  question  occurs  concerning  these-  tombs  denominated  the 
sepuiphre»o£  the  kings — ^what  kings  ^re  meant?  From  several 
passages^  of  scripture,  we  find  that  the  ton^  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  were  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  :  ^^  And  Ahan  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city,  even  in  Jerusalem."* 
David  had  his  sepulchre  on  Mount  Sion:  besides,  traces  of  the 
Greek  chisel  are  discernible  in  the  ornaments  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings.-  ^ 

Josephus,  to  whom  we  must  have  recourse,  mentions  thre» 
celebrated  mausoleums.  The  first  was  ^e  tomb  of  the  Macca- 
bees, erected  by  their  brother  Simon.  *'  It  was,"  says  Josephus, 
in  his  Jewish  antiquities,  ^  oi  white  and  polished  marble  so  lofi^ 
that  it  could  be  seen  at  a  very  great  distance.  All  aroond  a» 
vaults  in  (he  form*  of  porticos;  each  of  the  colunms  which  sup- 
port them  is  of  a  single  stone  ;  and  in  commemoration  of  these 
seven  persons  he  added  seven  pyramids  of  very  great  height  aikd 
wonderful  beauty.". 

The  first  book  of  the  Macabees  gives  nearly  the  same  partie- 

*  The  rathor  seemi  to  haTe  been  partiealarly  imfortiuHite  m  hb  ehoiee  o£ 
iSbSà  pamgQ  for  the  purpose  of  fopporting  the  preoeding  Assertion  ;  ànee  it  if 
immediately  added  :  ^  but  they  brogubt  him  not  iuto  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
of  IisaeU"  Ttxmslator. 


ldbi«  odMMPiiii^  ttift  toiiib  ;  adding  that  it  was  buiR  at  lllb^i 
«ad  *'  nugiit  be  fleen  of  all  that  aail  on  the  sea.^'  Modin  was  « . 
toiwii'iBCulitéd  Bear  DioopoUs  on  a  hill  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  .  In 
the  time-^if  BuÉeUm^  and  even  in  that  of  St  Jerome,  the  mono- 
jfient'of  the  Maccabees  was  still  in  existence.  The  sepulchres 
of  *tbe  kings  at  the  gate  jd  Jemsalevs,  notwithstandmg  their 
seven  aepuU^ml  obaolMis  and  the  pjrnusuds  with  which  thegr 
ihsre  «hiEinied,  eannot  fore  belonged  to  the  Asmonean  princes. 

JosephiisaCUirwardslafoiDis  us  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  eained  three  fanerai  pjrramids  to  be  erected  at  the  4&tanee  i 
of  twosMialroBs  Jenmiem,'  and  that*lier  renufias  and  those 
étliareon  leates  weieiberé*dep<)sîted  byithe  «are  of Monabazes. 
Ttt^same  hiitoriii&i  In  hia  narrative  of  .the*  Jewish  war,  tracing 
the  UÉûts  of  the  Holy  €i^,  says  that  the  walls  passed  to  the  nortb 
oppbriie  to  Hie  sqiolohre  ef  Helena.   ;  All  this/exactly  appfies  to 
the  aapiaiebreB  of  the  kings,  wMch,  aocording  to  VillalpanBus,^ 
w«re4ul<Mned  with  three  pyramids,  and-wliieh  are  yet  to  be  seed 
lo^4he  aavth  of  Jenisal«B,  at  the  disteoee. specified  by- Josephus. 
8t  Jerome  also  speaks  of  Un»  s^olehre..  Thg  writers  who  have- 
bestowed  their  attentioii  on  the  monumenijgpader  examination, 
havcf  overiooked  a  «arioos  passage  in  Pansanias  :*  but  who  would 
think  of  Pansanias  in  treating  of  Jerusalem  !  This  passage  is  as  • 
lallows: 

'<  The  second  tomb  was  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  barial-place  \ 
of  a  Jewess,  named  Helena*.  The  doopof  Hie  tomb,  which  was 
of  marUe,  as  well  as^all  the  rest,  opened  of  itself,  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  year,  and  at  a  eevlain  hour,  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
oantiivaaee  and  shut  agam  soon  after.  At  any  other  time,  had 
yon  tried,  yon  woold  solEMier  bane  broken  it  in  pieces  than  opened 
it?'     *  .  •  '»  •! 

This  door,  which  opened  and  shut  of  itself  by  a  mechanical 
conlrivaDèe,  might,  seitiàg. aside  the  tooch  of  the  marvellous, 
aknosl  ê^pçlf  to  the<»teûrdiaary  doors  ^f  the  sepukfares  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  speak  concerning  an 
itinerary  of  Phœnicia  and  Syria,  jpublished  by  Pausanias.    If  Wc 

^  I  baye  tince  feand  that  it  is  mentioned  by  the  abbé  Guenée  in  the  excellent 
memoirs  of  which  I  haYe  already  spoken.  He  says  that  he  purposes  to  examine 
tbts  pMta^  ID  another  nçiemolr  :  he  has  not  done  so,  vhiehis  mnch  to  be  regretted. 
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barf  tins  ffôrfc  nfe  should  dénbtlftSfl  tod  \i  of  y<ntjiniiiif  •  » 
etucidatliig  the  sobjeet  before  oeu 

The  passages  ef  the  Jewish  faistetiaa  and  the  GiMk  inflrellar» 
taken  together»  would  therefore  seen  to  afford  sMUtetoiy  evi* 
dence,  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  kinç»  are  no  olhat  Hianlb» 
tomb  of  Helena;  but  ki  this  conjecture  we  are  cbeoked  bgr  .tlia 
knowledge  of  (he  onstenee  of  a  third  mmmaeoL 

Josephus  meutions  certain  giottoSi  wUchi.  ép€0i4foi&  t9  the 
literal  translation  he  deAominateB  theroy^al  oavania;  bqiunfoiiu- 
nately^  he  gives  no  descr^tion  of  theip.  He  places  tbeq^  to^  ttie 
north  of  the  holydtyv  qUtte  elose  totfae  tomb  eC  Betowir 

it  mnains  the»  tv  be  aseertaiaad,:  wthat  pilMe  it  inB:«te 
caused  these  cavenis  of^doath  to  be  exsavated;  h«yv  thift  w^rt 
decorated,  and  the  reiioabiB  of  what  mpnarçhs  we«e  ttieie  4i|KW* 
ited.  Jes^huB»  who  emimerates  wifh  âacbtdal^  4»  woibs  wdt«* 
takeli  oi^  completed  by  Heixwi  the  Greatt  ^^  ^^^  «ncJadee  avoag 
these  works  the  sepokfar^  of  the.  kings.  He  even  inibrma  it 
that  Herod^  having  died  «I  Jericho^  was  interred  with  gvaat  jiia^ 
nificence  at  Herodigm;  eonseqiieBtior  thfiin9»d  oarema wave  nat 
the  burial-place  of  ||pt.priace»  An  expressiott»  hfvweYetywUeh 
has  elsewhere  dropped  froiÉ  the  Ustotian»  may  throw  naaw  Hfjtf 
on  this  diacttsaion. 

Speaking  of  the  wall  which  Titus  erected  to  press  Jemaataai 
stiU  more  closely  than  before,  ha  aaya,  that  thia  wall,  letuaiiag 
towards  the  north»  cacibsed  the  sepulchre  of  Herod.  Now  this 
is  the  situation  of  the  toyal  eavenia:  these  joast,  fthevefota,  bars 
been  indiscriminately  called  the  royal  «avcnia  and  the  aapufehae 
of  Herod.  In  thi»  case,  thia  Hecad  eeuhi  not  ba  Baaed  the 
Asoalonite,  but  Herod  the  tatratch»  Thaiaâtarpriaaaffvatanaal 
as  magnificent  as  his  father  ;  he  built  two  towns,  Sephoiia  and 
Tiberias;  and  though  he  was  exiled  ta.LyoB»  by  OaKgaia,  he 
might  nevertheless  hava  prepared  a  toiab  for  hhMrif  iiHsb  aaiii  ■ 
land.  HisbrotharfhiSp  hadfoQwhaAAKiadellbr  tfapiaaapai' 
dirai  ediftcea* 

We  know  nothing  of  the  wooupeMa  with  whiek  Agrippa 
embellished  Jerusalem. 

Such  are  the  most  satisfactory  partict^ars  that  I  have  beenaUa 
to  meet  with  relative  to  this  question.  I  have  tbou^  it  ri^t  to 
enter  into  the  discussion,  hecauaç  the  sulyect  has  heen  rather 


«bBCurad  Hum  «laridAte^l  by  {ireeiNlbig  critics.  The  aaeieut 
pilgriiiiB,  who  «air  the  tq^iikhre  of  Heiena,  hare  coofdnoded  it 
with  the  D^al  eaveriHu  The  muodem  travellen  b^ing  iisable  to 
find  the  lomh  »(  the  queen  of  AAabene,  bare  ^veo  the  name  of 
that  lomb  to  tbeeepoldves  of  the  princee  of  the  boose  of  Herod* 
From  all  these  aeeoimts  has  i^esuHed  a  strange  confusio]H*«  con- 
fimm  increased  bf  the  eni^tttioB  of  the  pioos  writers,  who  will 
have  it  tbpt  theroyal  giota  are  tbe  burial-place  of  the Idngs oC 
Jndahy  aiid  ha;re  not  wan^ted  aatb^rities  to  produce  in  support  of 
their  optafcn» 

A  critisal:  oonsideratioa  of  the  elate  of  the  erts,  as  well  as  bia- 
tmsatfiMylSi  obfiged  us  to  class  the  sepvlcbres  of  the  kings  among 
ths.^hreek  momunente  at  Jemsalem.  These  sepulchres  were 
exitimelj  muoerons»  and  the  posterity  of  Herod  rery  soon 
heemoe  extineV  so  that  mai^  of  these  receptacles  veaited  m  vain 
&r4heir  tenaota.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  convince  me  of 
•H  the  Tanlty  of  our  natnre,  than  to  behold  the  tombs,  of  persona 
wbo  were  never  bern/  For  the  rest»  nothing  can  form  a  more 
si^giilar  contrast  then  the  ctaeimieig  fiieae  wrought  bj  the  Grecian 
dhisel  over  the  door  of  these  awful  manrions,  where  once  repo<- 
aed  tho  ashes  of  the  Herods.  The  most  tragic  Ideas  are  connec- 
ted with  the  memory  of  these  princes;  we  know  little  of  tbeqs» 
except  fimn  the  mnrder  of  Mwiemne,  the  massacre  of  the  Inno» 
oents,  the  deeiii  of  &t  John  Baptist,  and  the  condenunfiim  of 
Jesus  Christ  Little  would  yon  then  expect  to  find  their  tomba 
emMiished  with  light  garlands  in  tiic  midst  of  the  terrific  site  o^ 
Jemsaiem,  not  ftr  frun  that  temple  where  Jehovah  gave  his  tre* 
mendons  oncles,-  and  near  the  ^otlo  wbere  Jeremiah  composed 
hie  Lamentations. 

The  otiier  édifiées  of  the  lime  of  the  Romans  at  Jerusalem» 
such  as  the  tbeatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  towers  of  Antonia» 
Hippieos,  Phasad,  and  Spephlma,  no  longer  exist,  or  at  least  are 
nothing  but  shapeless  masses  of  ruins. 

We  now  proceed  to  tiie  third  class  of  the  monuments  of  Jem- 
salem,  to  the  momunenta  of  Chiislianity  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Seracens.  Of  these  I  have  netting  more  to  say,  rince  I  have 
«lescrUied  them  in  my  account  of  the  sacred  stationi.  I  shdl 
make  but  tluB  remark,  tbat  as  these  monuments  owe  tbrâr  origin 
to  Cbristins  Who  vere  not  Jews,  Huj  dbpley  nothing  of  thtt 
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fcalf-Egyptiaii,  half-Greeian  cliaradter,  Which  T  hare  obsenreii  hi 
file  works  of  the  Asmonean  princes  and  of  the  Herods  :  they  are 
llierely  Oi'eek  churches  of  the  tifte  of  the  dédine  of  the  arts. 

The  fourth  class  of  monuments  at  Jerusalem  consists  of  those 

(htit  belong  to  the  period  of  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  caliph 

Omar,  the  successor  of  Abnbeker,  and  the  head  of  the  race  of 

the  Ommiaded.  '  The  Arabs,  who  had  followed  the  banners  of 

the  caliph,  made  themselres  masters  of  Egjrpt  ;  thence  advancing 

alon^  thé  coast  of  Africa,  they  passed  over  into  Spain,  and  ocen- 

pied  the  enchanted  palaces  of  Grenada  and  Cordova*    It  is^  then, 

fh>m  the  reign  of  Omar  that  we  must  date  the  origEii  of  tant 

Antbian  architecture,  of  which  the  Alhambra  is  the  mariter-pieee, 

as  the  Parthenon  is  the  miracle  of  the  genius  <if  €hreece.    The 

mosque  of  the  temple  begun  at  Jerusalem' by  Omar,  enlarged  by 

Alidel^îalek,  and  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan  by  El-Ooild,  is  a  veiy 

cttrioib  monument  for  the  history  of  the  arts  among  the  Arabs. 

It  is  not  yet  knoivn  after  what  model  were  erected  those  ihiry 

mansions;  of  which  Spain  exhibits  the  ruins.     Perhaps  the  reader 

#ni  ïtot'be  cfispleased  if  I  introduce  a  few  words  on  a  subject  so 

new  and  hitilcrto  so  little  studied. 

The  first  temple  erected  by  Solomon  having  been  destroyed 
BÎ1C  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  rebuilt,  after 
the  seventy  years'  captivity,  by  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedek  and 
Zembbabel,  the  son  of  Salathiel.  Herod,  the  Ascalonite,  wholly 
rebuilt  this  second  temple.  On  Us  édifiée  he  employed  eloTea 
thousand  labourers  for  nine  years  ;  the  woAs  were  prodigious, 
and  were  not  completed  till  long  after  Uerod^  death.  The  Jews, 
having  filled  up  precipices,  and  cut  down  the  top  of  the  monn- 
fain  at  length  formed  that  magnificent  esplanade  on  which  the 
temple  was  erected  to  the  east  of  Jemsalem,  above  the  vailles  of 
8iloe  and  Jehoshaphat. 

•  Forty  days  after  his  birth,  Chiist  was  presented  in  this  second 
temple,  and  here  the  Virgin  was  purified  :  here,  too,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  the  Son  of  Man  Instmcted  the  doctors  ;  and  hence 
he  expelled  the  dealers.  Here  he  was  in  vain  tempted  by  tKe 
devil  ;  here  he  remitted  the  sins  of  the  adultress  ;  here  he  deliver- 
ed the  parables  of  the  good  shepherd,  the  two  sons,  the  Idbour* 
ers  In  the  vineyard,  and  the  marriage-feast  It  was  this  same 
temple  into  wUch  he  entered  amidst  bra&ckes^f  palms  and  oIire« 
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trees  :  iMtty)  bere  he  pronounced  the  wàtâB  :  Jlender  nfito  Ctosar 
the  tfainga  that  are  Caeaar'B,  and  unto  God  the  thing»  that,  are 
Bod%  ma  bestowed  an  encomium  on  the  widow's  mite. 

1^8  hating  taken  Jenwalem  in  the  second  year  of  Vespa* 
aian's  reign,  not  one  atone  was  left  upon  another  of  that  tenqpio 
mbere  Chmt  bad  done  such  glorious  things,  and  the  destruction 
of  which  he  had  predicted.  When  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  exception  of  a.  rery 
amall  part,  had  been  abandoned  by  Ùêb  Christians.  Said-Eben* 
Batrik,  and  Arabic  historian,  relates  tiiat  the  calipb  applied  to  the 
patriarch  Sophrouus,  and  iaqmred  of  him  what  would  be  tl» 
most  proper  place  at  Jerusalem  for  buiWng  a  mosque.  Sophro^ 
mus  conducted- him  to  the  ruins  of  Solomon's  temple. 

Omar,  delisted  with  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a  mosque 
on  so  celebrated  a  spot,  caused  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  the 
earth  to  be  remoTed  from  a  large  rock  where  God  is  said  to  have 
eonveraed  with  Jacob.  From  that  rock  the  new  mosque  took  its 
name  of  Gameat-el*Sakhra,  and  became  almost  as  sacred  an  ob^ 
jeet  to  the  Mussuimatts  aa  the  mosques  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
The  caliph  Abd-el-MaIek  made  additions  to  its  buildings,  and 
inclosed  the  rock  with  walk.  His  successor,  the  cafiph  El  Lou|d, 
contributed  still  moro  to  die  embellishment  of  £1  Sakfara,  and 
covered  it  with  a  dome  of  copper,  gilt,  taken  from  a  church  «t 
Balbek.  In  the  sequel,  the  crusaders  converted  the  temple  of 
Mahomet  into  a  sanctaaiy  of  Christ  ;  buif  when  Baladin  retook 
Jerusalem,  he  restored  this  edifice  to  its  original  use. 

But  of  what  natnro  is  the  architecture  of  this  mosque,  the 
l^pe  or  primitiTe  model,  of  the  elegant  architccturo  of  the  Moors  ? 
Th»  is  a  question  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  resolve.  Tl)e  Arabs^ 
in  consequence  of  their  de8|>otic  and  jealous  habits,  have  reserved 
their  deeomtions  for  the  interior  of  their  monuments  ;  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  eveiy  Christian  who  should 
not  onty  enter  the  Gameat-«1-Sakhra,  but  merely  set  foot  in  the 
court  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Deshayes,  the  ambassador,  out  of  a  vain  diplomatic  scruple,  re- 
fused to  see  this  moeque,  into  which  the  Tu^  offered  to  intro- 
duce him.  I  shaU  describe  the  exterior  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and 
give  such  particulars  of  the  interior  as  we  have  teamed  from,  vi- 
llous travellers  and  historians. 
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tkt  great  sqnave  tif  Ule  mosqne,  fonnerif  the  great  square  of 
the  temple,  muy  he  seen  from  a  wmdetw  hi  Kiate's  hotme.  Ttûê 
square  forms  a  court,  aheirt  fiye  hundred  paces  m  length,  and 
iter  hundred  and  rixty  hi  breadth.  On  the  east  aad  sooth,  this 
ooiirt  k  bounded  by  the  waH  of  the  city,  on  the  west  bj  Turfci^ 
houses,  and  on  the  north  by  the  ruins  of  pnelerinm  of  Pilot  and 
Berod's  palace. 

Tvretve  pertUsosi  placed  at  uneqnal  distances,  and  perfect^ 
irregular,  like  the  cloisters  of  the  Alhambra,  form  the  entrances 
to  this  comt  They  are  composed  of  three  or  four  arches,  and 
dieBe,  in  some  mstancee,  support  a  second  row,  produdng,  as 
■early  as  possible,  the  effect  (rf  a  doulrfe  aqneduct  Thé  most 
considerable  of  these  porticos  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Fmia 
Spedosa^  known  to  the  Christians  by  a  miracle  wrought  by  St 
Peter.    There  are  lamps  under  these  porches. 

in  the  midst  of  this  court  is  a  smalier,  rabed  like  a  tenace, 
without  balustrade,  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  former,  lids 
second  court  is,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  two  hundred 
paces  long  uid  one  hundred  and  fil^  broad  ;  on  each  of  thefoor 
Sides  there  b  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  fl^t  of  eight  marble  st^s. 

In  the  centre  of  this  upper  court  stands  the  fsnaus  mosque  of 
the  Rock.  Close  to  the  mosque  is  a  cistern,  which  receiTes  its 
water  from  the  ancient  Fons  8ignaiu8t  and  at  wMeh  the  Tints 
perform  their  ablutions  before  they  go  to  prmyer.  Some  aged 
olive-trees  and  cypresaes  are  thinly  scattered  over  both  courts. 

The  temple  itself  is  an  octagon  :  a  lantern,  which  has  likewise 
eight  sides,  and  a  window  in  each,  crowns  the  edil&ce.  This 
hmtern  is  covered  with  a  dome,  formeriy  of  copper,  |plt,  but  now 
of  lead  :  a  pinnacle,  in  a  very  good  style,  termmated  by  a  des- 
oent,  rises  at  the  top  of  the  whole  stractnre,  which  resembies  an 
Arabian  tent  pitched  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  Father  Roger 
gives  thirty>lwo  paces  for  the  measure  of  each  side  el  the  octa^ 
gon,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  for  the  extemal  drcumforence  of 
the  mosque,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  fitthems  for  the  total  hei^ 
of  the  building. 

)i  The  walls  are  lined  externally  With  small  ties  ùr  bricks,  painted 
With  different  cotonrs  :  these  bricks  are  covered  with  arabesques, 
and  verses  from  the  Koran,  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  The 
eight  windows  of  the  lantern  arc  adorned  with  circular  panes  ot 
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Étained  glass.  Here, we  already  discover  some  orif^na]  features 
of  the  Moorish  edifices  in  Spain  :  the  light  porticos  of  the  court, 
and  the  painted  bricks  of  the  mosque,  remind  you  of  different 
INurts  of  the  Generalif,  the  Alhambra,  and  the  cathedral  of  Cordoya. 

Let  US  now  proceed  to  the  interior  of  this  mosque,  which  I 
liaye  not  seen,  aud  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see.  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  run  eyery  risk  in  order  to  gratify  my  love  of 
the  arts  i  but  was,  deterred  by  the  fear  of  iuTolTlng  all  the  Chris< 
tians  at  Jerusalem  in  destruction. 

The  most  ancient  author  that  has  described  the  mosque  of  the 
Rock,  is  William  of  Tyre  ;  who  could  not  fail  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it,  since  it  had  but  just  been  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  at  the  period  when  the  sagacious  archbishop  wrote  his 
history.     He  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  We  have  said,  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  that  Omar,  the 
son  of  Caled,  erected  this  temple  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  evi- 
dent^ proved  by  the  ancient  inscriptions  engraven  both  within 
and  without  this  ediâce*"  The  historian  then  proceeds  to  the 
description  of  the  court,  and  adds  :  "  In  the  angles  of  this  court 
were  extremely  lofty  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  the  priests  of 
the  Saracens  were  accustomed  at  certain  hours  to  summon  the 
people  to  prayers.  Some  of  these  towers  remain  standing  tothia 
day,  but  the  others  have  been  destroyed  by  various  accidents. 
No  person  was  allowcjd  to  enter  or  remain  in  this  court  otherwise 
than  with  his  feet  uncovered  and  washed. 

"  The  temple  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  court  ;  it  ia 

octagonal,   and  adorned  both  internally  and  externally,  with 

squares  of  marble,  and  Mosaic  work.     The  two  courts,  both  the 

upper  and  the  lower,  are  paved  with  white  fiag-stones  to  catch  iA 

winter  the  rain-water,  which  falls  in  great  abundance  from  the 

building  of  the  temple,  and  runs  very  clear,  and  without  any 

mixture  of  mud,,  into  the  cisterns  below.    In  the  middle  of  the 

temple,  between  the  inner  range  of  columns,  is  a  rock  of.  no  great 

height,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  grotto  hewn  out  of  the  same  stone. 

Upon  this  rock  sat  the  angel,  who,  as  a  punisliment  for  David's 

inconsiderate  numbering  of  the  people,  slaughtered  them  till  God 

commanded  him  to  return  his  sword  into  the  scabbard.   This  rock 

previously  to  the  arrival  of  our  armies,  was  naked  and  uncovered, 

and  in  this  state  it  remained  for  fifteen  vearf^  ;  but  those  to  whose 

3  A 
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can  tbie  place  wsb  afterwards  antmeted-  carerad  it  again,  ma 
«racted  upoo  it  a  cbapel  and  an  altar,  for  the  performaiice  of  di- 
Tkie  worship." 

These  details  aie  cnrioas,  because  it  is  alaseat  ei^t  hundred 
years  sinee  they  were  written  ;  but  we  learn  froa»  ttem  very  little 
Mspecting  the  tnterioi^  of  the  mosq^.  The  mo^  ancient  tn^eK 
lenvAieuUe  in  Adamannua,  Willibald,  Barnard  the  monk.  La- 
dolph,  Breydenbach,  Sanuto^  and  others,  qieak  of  It  on^  from 
hearsay,  and  apparently  not  always  from  the  beat  airîhontîes.  The 
fanaticism,  of  the  Mussulmans  was  much  greater  in  those  remote 
age»  than  it  is  at  present  ;  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to  re- 
veal to  a  Christian  the  mysteries  of  their  temples.  We  mast 
therefeee  pas»  on  to  modem  trayellars,  and  pause  onee  more  at 
Deshayes. 

This-  ambassador  of  Louis  XHi.  to  Palestine,  refined,  as  I 
bare  observed,  to  enter  the  mosque  of  the  Rock  ;  but  tibe  Tuika 
gave  him  a  description  of  this  temple. 

"  It  has,"  says  he,  "  a  great  dome,  supported  within  by  two 
ranges  of  marble  colonpas,  in  the  middle  of  vHiiob,  is  a  laige 
stone,  upon  which,  as  the  Turks  believe,  Mahomet  ascended 
wi^n.  he  went  to  heaven^.  On  thb  account  they  hold  it  in  h^ 
veneration  ;  and  those  who  possess  the  abUity,  leave  money  t» 
keep  a  person  after  their  death,  to  read  the  ]IU>ran  near  this  stone 
on  their  bebatfl 

i  ^  The  interior  of  this  mosque  b  quite  white,  except  in  cer> 
tain  places  where  the  name  of  Qod  is  inscribed  in  large  Amhio 
characters." 

Tliis  accoimt  differs  not  much  from  that  g^ven  by  Wilfiara  of 
Tyre.    Father  Roger  will  furnish  us  with  more  information,  for 
he  seems  to  have  found  means  to  obtain  admiesion  into  the 
mosque,  at  least  so  we  may  judge  from  the  following  explana- 
tion: 

^'  If  a  Christian  were  to  gain  access  into  the  court  of  the 
temple,  whatever  prayers  he  min^t  ofier  up  in  this  place  (accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  the  Tnrks)  God  would  not  fail  to  grant, 
were  he  even  solicited  to  put  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Christians.  For  this  reason,  besides  the  prohibition  issued  agai&sft 
Christians  not  only  to  enter  the  temple,  but  even  the  court,  upo» 
pain  of  being  burned  alive  or  turning  Mahometans,  they  keep  i^ 


lil^SMÉfc  gourd.:  that  was,  howeveic»  gained  in  my  (fane  by  a  atrat* 
j^^eiBi  wiueh  I  am  not  at  tiberty  to  meatioB,  on  acconat  of  the 
•eoiiseqcienceB  which  imght  attend  the  #BCIo8Uce.  I  tàM  there- 
>fere  confine  myHif  to  a  notice  of  tiie  remaAable  thing»  ta 
ibe  seen  thereJ*' 

Froaa  the  deaciipfion  of  flie  eouK  he  ]iroceeda  to  that  of  the 
iemple.  ^  To  enter  the  moM|ney  these  jve  torn  doon  sitnated 
lo  file  east,  west,  north,  and  sonth,  ^aeh  toriiig  iti  poiial  hig^y 
«manenled  with  monldingB,  and  six  colnnma,  mth  tfidr  pedefh 
iâh  and  capitalB  all  èf  macble  and  porphyry:.  The  interior  is 
whoMy  of  white  mariMe:  flie  pavement  itself  is  formed  of  large 
jdabsof  marhle  of  different  colourq,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as 
welt  of  the  eofamuui  as  of  the  maMe  and  aie  lead,  was  taken 
l>y  the  Torks  either  firom  the  .church  of  Bethlehtm«  erftom  that 
«f  the  Holy  Bepnlchre,  and  otfiers  which  they  demolished. 

**  In  the  temple  there  nre  tUily^wo  colamns  of  gray  marble 
In  two  rows  :  of  these,  sixteen  large  ones  support  the  first  vault, 
and  die  others  the  dome,  each  having  its  pedestal  and  capitaL 
All  round  the  columns  are  very  beautiful  works  in  iron  and  cop* 
per,  gilt,  made  in  the  form  of  chandeliers,  upon  which  are  pdaced 
aeven  thousand  lamps,  that  bum  from  saa-aet  on  Friday  till  Satuv- 
iday  noon,  and  every  year  for  a  month  together;  that  is,  at  the 
season  of  Ramadan,  which  is  their  Lent 

^  In  the  midst  of  tiie  ten^ple  tbete  is  a  small  tower  of  mar- 
t»le,  to  which  tiiey  ascend  on  the  outside  by  eighteen  stqis* 
Here  the  cadi  takes  hk  station  every  Friday  from  twelve  (HI  two 
iO^clock,  the  time  occupied  by  tiieir  ceremonies,  as  well  as  their 
prayers  as  the  exposons  winch  he  gives  of  Ihe  principal  points 
of  the  Komn. 

**  Besides  the  tUhrty-two  ooluinns  which  support  the  vault  and 
^me,  there  are  two  of  oualler  dimensions  wry  near  the  west 
door,  wldch«ie  shown  to  foreign  pilgrims,  whojareaade  to  believe 
Ihat  if  they  can  pass  with  yease  between  these  oolnmns  they  »e 
predestined  to  share  the  >yfB  of  MEahome^a  paradise.  ItjsKkewtee 
aaid  that  if  a  Christian  were  to  pass  betanen  these  columns,  ,they 
would  close  upon  him  and  emsh  him  to  death»  I  know,  however* 
persons  to  whom  this  accident  did  net  b^ipep,  Ikw^  they  weqe 
wry  good  ChrisUaos. 
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*'  At  the  distance  of  three  paces  from  those  two  eoluiniis  thero 
is  a  stone  in  the  pavement,  which  appears  to  be  black  marble, 
«boat  two  feet  and  an  half  square,  and  raised  a  litlie  above  the 
pavement.  In  this  stone  are  twentj-three  holes,  in  which  it  seems 
as  if  there  had  formerly  been  nails,  and  indeed  two  are  jet  cemaliit 
ing.  For  what  purpose  these  conld  be  designed,  I  know  not  : 
the  Mahometans  themselves  cannot  tell,  though  thej  betieve  that 
it  was  on  this  stone  the  prophets  set  their  feet  when  they  sriigfated 
from  their  horses  to  go  into  the  Temple,  and  that  Mahomet  also 
alighted  upon  it  when  he  arrived  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  hSs  jonr- 
ney  to  Paradise  to  hold  consultation  with  God." 

rniis  description  is  very  circamstantial,  and  probably  very 
faithful  ;  it  displays  all  the  characteristics  of  truth.  It  suffices 
not,  however,  to  prove  that  the  interior  of  the  mosque  of  Jeru- 
salem bears  any  resemblance  to  the  interior  of  the  Moori^  montt- 
inents  in  Spain.  This  absolutely  depends  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  columns  are  arranged:  and  on  that  subject  father 
Roger  is  silent.  Do  they  support  small  arches  Î  are  they  coupled, 
grouped,  detached,  as  at  Cordova  and  €k«nada  ?  But  if  the  exte- 
rior of  this  mosque  exhil^  bo  striking  a  resemblance  to  some 
parts  of  the  Aihambra,  may  we  not  presume  that  the  interior 
also  displays  the  same  style  of  architecture  ?  I  should  be  the 
more  disposed  to  admit  this  conclusion,  as  the  marble  and  cor 
lumns  of  this  edifico  have  been  taken  irom  Christian  ohurehes, 
and  must  present  that  mixture  of  orders  and  proportions  obaer- 
Yable  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova. 

To  these  conjectures,  let  us  subjoin  one  observation.  The 
deserted  mosque  which  is  to  be  seen  near  Cairo  appears  ta  be 
of  the  same  style  as  tiie  mosque  of  Jerusalem  :  now  this  mosque 
at  Cairo  is  evidently  the  original  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova. 
The  latter  was  built  by  the  last  descendants  of  the  family  of  the 
Ommiades  ;  and  Omar,  the  head  of  that  family,  was  the  founder 
of  the  mosque  of  Jerusalem. 

The  genuine  Ambl^m  teonoments  Iwlong  then  to  Ibe  first  dy- 
naèty  of  the  caliphs  and  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  in  g^n^ial. 
They  are  not  therefore,  as,  has  been  hitherto  believed,  the  result 
of 'a  skill  p^cvliar  to  the  Moors  of  Andalusia,  since  I  have  (fiir 
covered  the  models  of  these  structures  in  the  Ea^t 
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Tbb  being  pfoved,  I  shall  go  BtUl  Ikrther.  I  thiok  I  ean  per^ 
eeive  in  the  Egyptian  arehiteetnre,  ao  heavy,  bo  majestic,  so  vast^ 
80  durable,  the  germ  of  this  Saracemc  architecture,  so  light,  so 
cheerful,  so  delieate^  and  so  frail  :  the  minaret  is  an  imitation  of 
the  oheli^  :  the  arabesques  are  raised  hieroglyphics  instead  of 
engraved  hieroglyphice.  As  to  those  forests  of  columns  which 
eompoae  the  interior  of  the  Arabic  mosques  and  support  a  flat 
roof,  the  temples  of  Memphis,  Dendera,  Thebes,  Merouc,  stilt 
exhibit,  patterns  of  this  kind  of  building.  Placed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Metzraim,  the  imagination  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  w^mdexs  of  the  Pharaohs  :  they  bor- 
rowed nothing  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted, 
but  they  strove  to  copy  the  arts  of  a  celebrated  nati<m  which 
they  had  continually  belbre  their  eyes.  Whetbet  tagabonds* 
conquerors,  or  travellers»  they  imitated  immutable  Egypt  in  their 
(Bourse;  they  made  themselves  obelisks  of  gilded  wood  and 
hieroglyphics  of  plaster,  which  they  could  remove  with  theii! 
tents  upon  tiie  backs  of  their  camels. 

I  am  aware  that  thb  system,  if  it  be  one,  is  liable  to  some  ob- 
jections, and  even  to  historical  objections*  1  know  that  the  pa- 
lace of  Zehra,  built  by  Abdoulrahman,  near  Cordova,  was  erect- 
ed after  the  plan  of  an  architect  of  Constantinople,  and  that  the 
columns  of  this  palace  were  hewn  in  Greece  ;  I  know  that  there 
is  an  architecture  which  sprung  i;ip  in  the  corruption  of  the  art» 
and  may  apUy  be  denominated  the  Justinian,  ai^d  that  this  archie 
tecture  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  woH(s  of  the  Moora  ;  I 
know,  moreover,  that  men  of  excellent  taste  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, such  as  the  wortiiy  M.  d'Agincpurt,  and  M.  de  la  Borde, 
author  of  the  magnificent  Travels  in  Spidn,  look  upon  eveiy 
species  of  architecture  as  the  o&pring  of  Greecp  :  but,  lie  these 
difiieulties  ever  so  great,  these  authorities  ever  so  powerful,  I 
must  confess,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  changing  my  opinion* 
A  plan  sent  by  an  architect  from  Constantinople,  eolunms  hewn 
on  the  shores  of  the  Boq>hortts,  Greek  workmen  rearing  a  mosque, 
prove  nothing  whatever  ;  no  general  consequence  can  be  dedu-» 
eed  from  a  particular  fiEu;t.  1  have  seen  the  Justinian  architect 
tore  at  Constantinople  :  it  has,  I  admit,  some  resemblance  to  (he 
Saracenic  monuments,  as  in  the  pointed  arch  ;  and  at  the  samc^ 
^e  it  retains  a  regularity,  a  coldness,  a  solidity  that  is  not  to 
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he  found  Ib  fte.Arabiaii  ima^aUon.  Beâdes,  Ifab  Jmiuiiia  k^' 
chitecture  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  nothugmere  than  the  re-intra* 
duction  of  the  Egjrptiaii  arehiteeture  into  that  of  Greece.  TUs 
new  mvasion  of  the  art  of  Memphis  was  pioduced  ky  the  esta* 
bUsimieiit  of  Chri8tiaiiit7  :  the  recluses  who  peopled  the  desetti 
of  Thehais,  and  whose  opinions  governed  the  woiidi  faitrodneed 
into  churcheS)  monasteries,  and  even  palaces,  those  degene-* 
rate  porticos,  called  cloisters,  in  which  breathes  the  geidns 
of  the  East.  Let  us  remvk,  in  snpport  of  thb,  that  the  rest 
decline  of  the  arts  among. the  Greeks  b^ns  précisai^  at  Ûm 
period  of  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empm  to 
Constantinople  ;  which  proves  that  Grecian  architecture  was  ncÉ 
the  parent  of  the  Oriental,  but  diat  the  latter  insinuated  itself 
into  Grecian  architecture  in  eonseçnence  of  the  vicinity  of 
places. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  conflléer  al  Idnds  of  arahiteetore^ 
not  excepting  the  Gothic,  as  being  of  Egyptian  ongm  ;  for  nothing 
ever  came  from  the  north,  but  the  sword  and  devastation.  Bat 
this  Egjrptian  architecture  has  been  niodified  accordingto  the  gen- 
ius of  different  nations  :  it  underwent  scarcely  any^chnnge  among 
the  eaiiy  Hebrews,  who  merely  exclnded  its  monsters  and  idol%* 
iroos  deities. .  In  Greece,  where  it  was  mtroduced  by  Cecfops 
and  laachus,  it  was  purified  and  became  the  model  of  eveiy  spe* 
^es  of  beauty.  It  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  Tuscans,  ai 
Egyptian  colony  :  here  it  preserved  its  grandeur,  but  never  attain 
fid  perfection  as  at  Athens.  Apostles  from  the  East  carried  it 
lamong  the  barbarians  of  the  north  ;  without  losing  its  religious  and 
sombre  character  among  these  nations,  it  raised  itsdf  npon  the 
forests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  St  exhibited  the  ungaiar  conkbhm^ 
tion  of  strength,  majesty,  and  heaviness  in  the  whole  together,  and 
of  the  most  extraordinary  lightness  in  the  details.  Finally,  among 
the  Arabs  it  assumed  the  features  of  which  we  have  already  spok- 
on  the  architecture  of  the  desert,  enchanted  as  its  oases,  magn- 
at as  the  stories  naurrated  beneath  the  tent,  but  liable  po  be  carried 
away  by  tiie  winds  with  the  sand  which  at  fifst  served  it  for  a 
foundation. 

In  support.of  my  opinion  I  could  adduce  a  million  historicai 
Ihcts;  1  could  demonstrate  that  the  first  temples  of  Greece,  such 
«s  that  of  Jupiter  pit  Onga  near  Am^cls,  were  genuine  Egyptian 
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femples;  tiiat  the  aoulplare  itself  of  Argoe,  of  Sparta,  of  AthensT 
m  the  time  of  BaedakiBy  and  in  the  heroie  ages,  was  Egyptian. 
Bat  I  fear  that  I  have  alreadjr  extended  this  digression  too  far; 
and  it  is  hig^  time  to  proceed  to  the  Gothic  monoments  at  Jeni^ 
salem. 

These  consist  of  a  few  tombs.  The  monuments  of  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin  are  two  stone  coffins  supported  by  four  little  pillars. 
The  epitaphs,  which  the  reader  has  seen  in  the  description  of 
Deahayes,  are  inscribed  on  these  coffins  in  Gothic  letters*  In 
all  this,  separately  considered,  there  is  nothing  very  particular  ; 
yet  I  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  appearance  of  these  tomb» 
on  entering  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Their  strange 
forms,  in  a  strange  land,  were  indicative  of  other  men,  other  man- 
nerSf  other  countries  :  I  fancied  myself  transported  into  one  of  our 
ancient  monasteries  ;  I  was  like  the  na^ve  of  Otaheite  when  ho 
disoovered  in  France  a  tree  of  his  country.  I  contemplated  with 
Teneratiott  these  Gothic  mausoleums  containing  the  ashes  of 
French  chevaliers,  who  from  pilgrims  had  become  kings,  and  who 
are  the  heroes  of  the  Jerusalem  Deiivered,  I  recollected  the 
words  which  Tnso  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Godfrey; 

Chi  tta  di  noi,  cl/esser  sepulto  scbivi. 
Ore'  i  membri  di  Dio  far  gia  scpultl  ? 

As  to  the  Turkish  monuments,  the  last  witnesses  that  attest 
the  revolutions  of  empires  at  Jerusalem^  they  are  not  worth  no- 
tice: I  have  mentioned  them  merely  as  a  lilnt  that  the  works  of 
the  Tartars  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  witli  the  produc- 
ëons  of  the  Moors.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  more  correct  to  assert 
that  the  Turks  know  absolutely  nothing  of  architecture;  the 
utmost  they  have  done  has  been  to  disfigure  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  structures^  by  crowning  them  with  massive  domes  and 
Chinese  pavilions.  Some  bazars  and  oratories  of  santons  are  all 
that  the  new  tyrants  of  Jerusalem  have  added  to  that  unfortunate 
city,  with  the  different  monuments  of  which  the  reader  is  now 
acquainted. 

On  returning  from  my  visit  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  which 
have  furnished  occasion  for  the  preceding  descriptions,  I  passed 
through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat:  the  sun  was  setting  behind 
Jerusalem  ;  he  gilded  witli  his  last  rays  tliis  mass  of  ruins  and  the 
mountains  of  Judea*    I  sent  back  my  companions  by  the  gate  of 
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Bt.  Stephen,  keeping  nobodj  foot  the  janisBaiy  wifh  me.  Séatiag 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  my  face 
towards  the  temple,  I  took  a  Tolune  of  Badae  from  my  poekM 
and  reird  Athaliah.    At  these  fint  ▼enca  : 

Oui,  je  viens  dans  son  temple  adorer  l'Etemel,  &c. 

it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  wliat  I  feft  I  fancied  that  I 
could  hear  the  song  of  Solomon  and  the  voices  of  the  prophets  ; 
ancient  Jerusalem  rose  to  my  view;  the  shades  of  Joad,  Athaliah, 
and  Josabeth  issued  from  the  tomb  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  bad 
been  incapable  till  that  moment  of  appreciating  the  gcnius  of 
Racine.  What  poetry  !  since  I  thought  it  worthy  of  the  place 
where  I  was.  'Tis  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  Athaliah, 
read  upon  the  tomb  of  the  ^'holy  king  Jehoshaphat,"  on  the 
banks  of  the  brook  Cedron,  and  before  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
But  what  has  become  of  this  temple,  '' adorned  in  every  part 
with  magnificent  festoons  ?" 

Comment  ea  on  pkimb  iril  I'or  par  s'eft-il  changé^  , 
Quel  est  dans  ce  lieu  saint,  oe  pontife  égoi^  ? 
Pleure,  Jerusalem,  pleure,  cite  perfide, 
Des  proph<^tes  dirins  malheureuse  homicide  ; 
De  son  amour  pour  toi  ton  Dten  s*est  dcpouiUé» 
Ton  eneeni  à  tea  yeux  est  un  enaens  souiUé. 

Ou  menez-vous  ces  enfans  et  ces  femmes  ? 
Le  Seig^neur  a  détruit  la  reine  des  cités  ; 

Ses  prOtres  sont  captifs;  ses  rois  rejettes  ;  ' 

Dieu  ne  vent  plus  qu'on  vienne  à  ses  solennitrs  ; 
Temple,  renverse-toi;  cèdres,  jetez  des  flamme 
Jerusalem,  objet  de  ma  douleur. 

Quelle  maiu  en  un  jour  t'a  ra\i  tw%  tes  chames  ' 
Qui  changera  mes  yeux  en  deux  sources  de  larm(*s 
Pour  pleurer  ton  malheur  r 

Jtzariaâ. — ^O  saint  temple  ! 

JMobeth.^O  David  ! 

La  CAdrtir.-— Dieu  de  Sioo,  rappelle. 

Rappelle  en  ta  faveur  tes  antiques  bonlcs. 

The  pen  drops  from  my  fingers  :  one  feels  ashamed  to  scribble 
ftny  more  after  a  man  has  written  such  verses. 

I  spent  part  of  the  9th  in  the  convent  to  collect  some  particu* 
lars  respecting  private  life  at  Jerasalem;  having  seen  eveiy  thing 
of  consequence  ^nthin  and  ^thout  the  city,  except  Nehcmiah's 
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Veil,  Tir  which  the  Mcred  fire  was  eoncealed  àt  the  tiitie  of  the 
captivity,  the  sepulchres  of  the  judges,  and  some  other  places* 
These  I  visited  in  the  eteniog  of  the  9th  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing 
reolarkabte  about  them  but.  their  names,  it  isi  not  worth  WhOe  to 
detain  the  reader^s  attention  with  them. 

I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  those  little  details  which  excite 
curiosity  in  proportion  to  the  renown  of  the  places  that  are  treated 
of.  Who  could  figure  to  himself,  that  people  live  at  Athens  and 
fiparta  in  the  same  manner  as  in  his  own  country  1  Jerusaleray 
above  ail,  whose  name  awakens  the  recollection  of  so  many 
mysteries,  overawes  the  imagination;  it  seems  as  if  every  thing 
must  be  extraordinary  in  that  extraordinary  city.  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  is  really  the  case,  and  begin  With  the  description  of  thô 
Convent  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

You  reach  it  by  a  covered  way,  which  leads  to  another  pas- 
sage of  considerable  length,  and  very  dark.  At  the  end  of  this 
passage  you  come  to  a  court  formed  by  the  wood-house,  cellar, 
and  pantry  of  the  convent.  In  this  court  you  perceive  to  the 
right  a  flight  of  twelve  or  fifteen  steps,  ascending  to  a  cloister 
Which  is  immediately  ever  the  cellar,  wood-house,  and  pantry, 
and  consequently  overlooks  Hie  court  by  which  you  enter.  At 
the  east  end  of  this  cloister  opens  a  vestibule  dial  communicated 
with  the  church.  Which  Is  very  pretty.  It  has  a  choir  fitted  up 
with  stalls,  a  nave  lighted  by  a  dome,  an  altar,  in  the  Roman 
style,  and  a  small  organ  ;  but  all  comprised  in  a  space  only  twenty 
feet  by  twelve. 

Another  door  at  the  west-end  of  the  abovcmentioned  cloister 

leads  to  the  interior  of  the  convent.    "  This  convent,'*  says  a 

jtilgrim  (Doubdan)  In  his  description,  not  less  distinguished  for 

accuracy  than  simplicity)  "  is  veiy  irregular,  built  in  the  antique 

style,  consisting  of  several  parts^  high  and  low,  the  offices  knail. 

Mid  concealed  from  view,  the  ap&rtments  poor  and  dark,  several 

Kttle  courts,  two  small  gardens,  the  largest  of  which  may  be 

about  fifteen  or  sixteen  perches,  and  aci^oining  to  the  ramparts  of 

the  city.    Towards  the  west-end  is  another  court,  and  some  small 

rooms  for  pilgrims.    All  the  recreation  to  be  found  in  this  place 

is  to  ascend  to  the  terrace  of  the  church,  where  jrou  enjoy  a  view 

of  the  whole  city,  which  goes  down  hill  all  the  way  to  the  valley 

of  Jchoshaphat  :  yoa-  see  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 

3B 
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couit  of  SoiomoB's  Temple,  and  fwriher  off^  but  likewUe  towtnb 
the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  to  the  south,  the  caatle  of  the 
city,  and  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  to  the  north,  the  grotto  of 
Jeremiah.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  plan  and  ^eseription  of 
this  conTent  which  partakes  veiy  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  Him  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  on  this  very  ^ot, 
for  our  sajtes,  became  poor." 

The  apartment  which  I  occupied  b  eaUed  the  Pilgrims'  Great 
Room.  It  looks  upon  a  solitary  court,,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with 
walls.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  hospital  bed^  with  curtains  of 
green  serge,  a  table,  and  a  t>ox  ^  my  servants  bad  two  cells  at  a 
considerable  (Mstance  from  me.  A  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  lamp 
in  the  Italian  fashion,  completed  my  establishment  The  room> 
of  large  size,  was  dark,  having  but  one  window,  which  opened  into 
the  court  that  I  have  just  mentioned.  Thirteen  pilgrims  had  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  door,  in  tlie  inside  of  the  room.  The 
first  was  Charles  Lombard,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  1669,  and  the 
last,  John  Grordon,  the  date  of  whose  visit  is  1804*.  I  found  only 
three  French  names  among  these  thirteen  travellers. 

The  pilgrims  do  not  eat  with  the  fathers  as  at  Jaffa.  A  se- 
parate provision  is  made  for  them,  and  they  go  to  what  expense 
they  please.  U  the  are  poor,  they  are  supplied  with  food;  if 
rich,  they  pay  for  such  things  as  are  bought  for  them:  so.  that  the 
convent  gets  by  them  not  one  single  farthing.  Lodging,  bed, 
linen,  light,  and  fire,  are  always  furnished  gratis,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  hospitality. 

A  cook  was  placed  at  my  disposât  I  scarcely  ever  dined  be- 
fore dark,  on  my  return  from  my  excursions.  Lentil  soup,  dres- 
aed  with  oil,*wa8  the  first  dish  ;  then  came  veal,  stewed  with  cu- 
cumbers or  onions,  broiled  kid,  or  mutton  boiled  ^ with  rice.  Beef 
is  never  eaten  here,  and  bufihlo's  flesh  has  a  strong  taste.  Of  roast 
I  had  pigeons,  and  sometimes  partridges,  of  the  white  species,  cal« 
led  partridges  of  the  desert  Game  h  very  common  in  the  plain 
of  Ramah,  and  in  tbe  mountains  of  Judea  :  it  consists  of  partridges 
woodcocks,  hares,  wild  boars,  and  antelopes.  The  quail  of  Ara- 
bia, which  feed  the  IsreaJites,  is  almost  lu^nown  in  Jerusalem  r 
though  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 

*  Probably  Uie  same  Mr.  Gordon  wbote  aoalyMi  of  a  boiÛe  of  thd  water  «C 
Uie  Dead  S«a  is  notioed  in  the  prçcedins  part  of  tbU  wock* 
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mly  Tegetabfes  ever  brought  to  my  table,  were  lentils,  beans, 
encumbers,  and  onions. 

The  wine  of  Jerusalem  is  excellent;  it  has  aie  colour  and 
taste  of  the  wines  of  Roudllon.  It  is  still  furnished  by  the  hills 
of  Engaddi,  near  Bethlehem.  As,  to  fruits,  I  ate  as  at  Jaffa, 
large  grapes,  dates  pomegranates,  water-mdons,  apples,  and  figs, 
of  the  second  season  ;  those  of  the  sycamore,  or  Pharaoh's  dg- 
ttee,  were  orer.  The  bread  made  at  the  convent  was  good,  and 
well  tasted. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  prices  of  these  different  eatables. 

The  quintal  of  Jerusalem  is  composed  of  one  hundred  rolts  ;  the 
roltof  nine  hundred  drachms.  The  roltis  equal  to  two  oques  and 
a  quarter,  which  make  very  near  eight  French  pounds. 

Mutton  sells  at  two  piastres  ten  paras  the  rolt.  The  Turk- 
ish piastre,  the  value  of  which  is  continually  fluctuating  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  beys  and  pacha«  of  Egypt,  does  not  amount  in 
Syria  to  more  than  dtirty-three  sous  four  deniers,  and  the  para 
to  more  than  ten  deniers  :*  consequently,  the  rolt  being  very 
near  eight  pounds,  a  pound  of  mutton  sells  at  Jerusalem  for  nine 
sous  four  deneirs  and  a  half  (between  fourpence-halfpenny  and 
tvepence  English.) 

Veal  costs  only  a  piastre  the  rolt,  a  large  sheep  ten  or  fifteen 
piilitres,  a  goat  six  or  eight. 

The  price  of  a  measure  of  wheat  varies  from  eight  to  nine 
piastres. 

Oil  sells  for  three  piastres  the  rolt. 

Vegetables  are  very  dear  :  they  are  brought  to  Jerusalem,  from 
laffii  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Ilib  year  (1806)  grapes  for  making  wine  sold  for  twenty-seven 
piastres  per  quintal. 

A  person  who  would  not  choose  to  put  up  at  the  kans,  or  to 
Kve  with  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  might  hire  one  or  more 
rooms  in  a  private  house  at  Jerusalem,  but  there  his  life  would 
not  be  safe.  According  to  the  small  or  large  size,  the  wretched- 
ness or  the  opulence  of  the  house,  each  room  would  cost  from 
two  or  twenty  piastres  per  month.    A  whole  house,  containing 

'"AecordiiigtothiscaleQlfttioa  a  piastre  is  equivaleat  to  between  one  ahil' 
ling  ami  fimrpenee  lialf-peniiy,  and  one  shilling  and  fivcpcnce,  and  a  para  to  not 
i||lùte  ft  fitrthiiq;  ia  EngKiU  matiej.'^TrttrislatQr, 


one  pfettj  large  apartment,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  bakâ,  eaUe4 
rooms,  would  let  for  five  thousand  piastres  a  year^ 

A  master  workman,  a  mason,  a  cabiBet-maker,  a  cj^rpen|er, 
receires  two  piastres  a  day,  and  his  food  ;  but  a  jounw^fnan  i^ 
paid  only  one  piastre  a  day. 

There  is  no  fixed  measure  for  land  :  it  is  n^ost  comfnon^y  bo^glit 
from  personal  inspection  of  tlie  piece  yo|i  wish  to  porcfiase  ; 
and  the  value  of  it  is  calculated  by  the  qoafitity  of  frqit,  corn  os 
grapes,  which  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  plough  has  no  wheels  ;  the  share,  whfch  is  very  amfll, 
scarcely  grazes  the  ground  ;  it  is  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  crops  raised  are  barley,  wheat,  doiira,  maiee,  and  cotton* 
Sesamum  is  sown  in  the  same  field  in  which  cotton  is  cultivated. 

A  mule  costs  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres,  accovduig  to 
its  beauty  :  an  ass  is  worth  from  fifteen  to  fifty.  Bighty  or  one 
hundred  piastres  are  given  for  an  ordinary  horse,  which  is  in  g^^ 
eral  less  valued  than  an  ass  or  a  mule  :  but  a  horse,  of  a  wel^ 
known  Arabian  breed,  will  fetch  any  price.  Abdallah,  paph%  ^ 
Damascus,  had  just  given  three  thousand  piastres  for  ofie.  Hk^^ 
Iiistocy  of  a  horse  is  frequently  the  topic  of  general  coij^v^^r^nfioB, 
When  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  feats  qf  one  of  these  wond^eftil 
«feeds  made  a  great  noise.  The  Bedouin,  to  whom  the  aima^i 
a  mare,  belonged,  being  pursued  by  the  governor's  guard»,  n^l^f^d 
vnth  her  from  the  top  of  the  hill^  that  overlook  Jericho^  ..,!f  he 
,  mare  scoured  at  full  gallop  down  an  almost  perpendicular  f^ecU* 
'  vity,  without  stumbling,  and  left  the  soldiers  lost  in  adnurfftioii 
mid  astonishment.  The  poor  creature,,  howexer,  dropped^  down 
dead  on  entering  Jericho,  and  Uie  Bedouin,  who  would  not  qpit 
her,  was  taken,  weeping  oyer  the  body  of  his  companion»  This 
mare  has  a  brother  in  the  desert,  who  is  so  famoas,  tl^atthe  Aia^ 
always  know  where  he  has  been,  where  he  is,  what  h^  i3,.ijp^g^ , 
and  how  he  does.  All  Aga  religiously  showed  qie  in  ttie  moimtain% 
near  Jericho  the  footsteps  of  the  mare  that  dijE*d  in  the  attempt  te^ 
cave  her  master  :  a  M|u:edonian  could  not  have  behel^  tbo«e  of 
i^ucephali^s  with  greater  respect. 

Let  us  now  sfty  something  concerning  the  pilgrims*  The  mce 
dern  accounts  have  rather  exaggerated  the  wealth  which  the  pil- 
grims, are  supposed  to  diffuse  in  their  travels  in  the  Holy  I4an4. 
But,  hi  the  first  plaçe^  to  wha;t  pilgrims  do  Ihev  allude  Î  Not  tt|. 
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|«atNi  pUpliOS)  fttt  there  are  none  now;  and  (hb  is  generall;f 

admitted.  During  the  last  century  the  fathers  of  St  Saviour 
have  not  seen,  perhaps,  two  hundred  Catholic  travellers,  including 
the  religious  of  their  orders,  and  the  missionaries  in  the  Levant. 
Tliat  the  Latin  pilgrims  have  never  been  numerous,  may  be  proved 
from  a  thousand  circumstances.  Thevenot  relates^  that  in  1656 
he  was  the  twenty-second  person  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Sepul^ 
ehre.  Very  Q(te^  the  number  of  pilgrims  did  not  amount  to 
twelve,  since  it  was  found  neeessary  to  take  some  of  the  religtou» 
to  make  up  that  number  at  the  ceremony  of  ibot-waeiung  ob 
Maundy  Thursday.*  In  fact,  in  1689,  sixty-seven  years  before 
^Dievenot,  Villamont  found  only  six  European  pilgrims  at  Jem» 
aalem.f  If  in  1589,  when  religion  was  so  flourishing,  no  more 
tiian  seven  Latin  pilgrims  were  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  how  many  there  might  have  been  in  1806. 
My  arrival  at  the  convent  of  St.  Saviour  was  considered  as  an 
extraordinary  event.  M.  Seetzen,  who  was  tliere  at  fiaster,  tha 
•ame  year,  that  is,  seven  months  before  me,  says  that  he  was  the 
only  Catholic. 

As  tlie  riches  swallowed  up  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  not 
brought  to  Jerusalem  by  Catholics,  they  must  consequently  ba 
derived  from  Jewish,  Greek»  and  Armenian  pilgrims:  In  thiacasQ 
«ven  I  think  the  calculations  much  over-rated. 

The  greatest  expense  of  the  pilgrims  consists  in  the  duties  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  either  for  admis- 
sion into  the  holy  places,  or  for  cqffari^  or  passports.  Now  the  sum 
total  of  all  these  amounts  to  no  more  than  sixty  five  piastres, 
^enty-nine  paras*  If  the  piastre  be  taken  at  its  maximum,  at 
fifty  French  sous  ;  and  the  para  at  fifteen  deniers,  this  will  make 
one  hundred  sixty-four  livres,  six  sous,  three  deniers  :|  but  if  we 
calculate  the  piastre  at  its  minimum,  that  is  at  thirty-three  soii% 
fpur  deniers,  and  the  para  at  ten  deniers,  we  shall  have  one  hun* 
^red  and  eight  livres,  nine  sous,  six  deniers.^  Here  is  the  statement 
1^  I  received  it  from  the  procurator  of  the  convent  of  St  Saviour, 
I  leave  it  in  ItaUan,  which  is  now  understood  by  Qvery  body,  with 
the  proper  names  of  the  Turks,  &g.  original  characteristics  which 
attest  its  authentici^. 

«  iFheven.  chap.  xlii.  p.  991.  f  Li^'*  "•  ^'  ^^-  P*  t^* 

f  4lfOut  Of.  17».  En^im  nwey.  $  .^tntt  U,  10$.  5<f.  En^ruH. 
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Bpeêa  wUia  ^fa  unpHerinù  en  la  tua  intrata  da  Qiajfa  tin  «  Genumitmâ, 

e  nel  ritomo  a  Giaja* 

Piast,  Par, 

'In  G'lafia  doppo  il  tuo  tbarco  Caliarro  5    SO 

.To  GiafTa  prina  del  imbareo  al  mo  ritorno  5    89 

CaTaleatora  tin  a  Rama,  e  portar  al  Aravoj-  cbe  accompannas  in  a 
G«rQialeine - 126 

Pbgio  al  AraTo  ehe  accompagna 5  —    *^ 

À1  vjlaBO  ehe  aoeompagna  da  Gerasma    --•...    530v 

Gmraleaitara  per  Tenire  da  Rama  ed  altra  per  ritomare  -  •  10  *-' 
Caffarri  nella  atrada  -  --.-..•.  ...•...•!  16 
IntraU  nel  SSmo.  Sepulcro  Al  Meheah  gOTematore.  £  stader  del  tetnpio  36  31 
Intrata  oella  eitta  Ciohadari  del  oadi  e  gOTernatore,  sbirro  c  portinaro  —  IS 
Tkimo  e  «eciindo  drogomano    ...............     aso 

65    2» 


If  flie  pilgrim  goes  to  the  Jordaa,  the  sum  of  twelve  piastres  must 
be  added  to  the  above  amount 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  a  discussion  of  facts,  there  may  be 
readers  who  would  like  to  see  a  statement  of  my  own  expenses 
at  Jerusalem.  If  it  be  considered  that  I  had  horses,  janissaries,  and 
escorts,  at  my  command  ;  that  I  lived,  in  regard  to  eating  and 
drinking,  as  I  might  at  Paris,  that  I  was  continuidly  visiting  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  unusual  hours  ;  that  I  went  to  see  the  same 
places  ten  times  over,  and  ten  times  over  paid  the  duties,  the  caffari^ 
and  a  thousand  other  exactions  of  the  Turks,  the  wonder  will  be 
that  I  was  quit  for  so  small  a  sum.  I  subjoin  a  co|iy  of  the 
erigmal  account,  with  all  the  orthographical  errors  of  Michael, 
tte  drogman  :  it  is  so  far  curious,  as  it  retains,  in  some  measure, 
the  air  of  the  country.  The  reader  may  there  trace  all  my  mo- 
tions, and  find  the  proper  names  of  several  persons,  the  prices 
of  various  articles,  &cc.  Lasdy,  these  accounts  are  fmthAiI 
witnesses  of  the  veracity  of  my  narrative.  They  will  likewise 
riiow,  that  in  the  latter  I  have  omitted  to  notice  many  things,  and 

*  UteJbUrofinj  aeeiuitts  differ  a  little  in  iheii'  sunn  total,  betause  tfœ  valus 
rf'thepitutre  it  daily  fiuctuatiiig  in  Stftia,  itohile  that  of  the  para  remains  tta^ 
tionary  :  for  which  reason  the  piastre  is  at  different  times  composed  of  a  different 
number  of  paras, 

t  -âravo^  instead  of  Arabo^^a  substitution  of  one  letter  Jkr  anetkm  very 
^vsmon  in  the  Frank  language,  in  modern  ùnd  in  ancient  Oreek. 
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that  I  have  examined  Jerusalem  with  mach  greater  attention  than 
I  have  asserted. 

EXPENSES  AT  JAFFA. 

Piatt.  Par» 

Per  na  metso  a  Gensalemsne    .-•-.. 720 

Altro  raesso  a  Rama    -.---«----------        3    — 

Altro  per  avisari  agli  Aravi -.----        120 

Or»  in  Rama  per  gli  caTalli    ------.------        —      8 

Per  U  cavaHo  del  lervitore  di  Giafia  in  Rama 2    20 

Cafiaro  alU  Arati • -...*..    S     36 

Al  eavaliero  che  adato  il  govre  di  Rama  ....    » .15     -^ 

Per  H  cavallo  che  porto  toa  Eeca  a  Geruaalemme    .«•<•.-    15    —« 

Regallo  alii  aerVitori  degli  cavalli '     -      .    .    3    ^- 

Segalloal  Mucaro  Menam •    -.    .    S    — 


Tatto  Pb.  67  16 


EXPENSES  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Spesa  futta  per  il  Sige,  del  giomo  del  suo  arriva  a  Gerutalcmme  aU  ^  di 

Ottobre,  1806. 

n  giomo  del  luo  arrrro  per  cavaliera  da  Rama  a  Gemsalemme    •    -    -  15    -^ 

Gompania  per  li  Aral»»  6  isdote  per  testa ••13    20 

Cadi,alO»ri —    30 

Al  mueearo.  -.------•---•------•1    20 

CavaLaatura  per  Michèle  andari,  e  ritornar  da  Bama*     •-.-••890 

4  Cavalli  per  andarre  a  Betlemme«  e  al  Giordano. -SO    — 

AI  porthiaro  della  citta ----125 

Apertara  del  Sma  Sepolcro-     ..-.«-- -125 

Regallo  alB  pertinari  de  Smo.  Sepolero  7  penpne. 30    — 

Alii  figlio  che  Cfaiamano  li  Torebi  per  aprire  la  porto.    .----«125 
AI  Cbavas  del  govematorc  per  averc  accompagoiato  il  signe,  deotro 

deVla  eitta,  e  fuori  a  cayallo. --.8    — 

hem,  A  nn  dalati  ewe  goardia  del  Zambarakgi  Part      .•.-..4«.. 
Col'  5  eaTalH  p«r  andare  al  MoDte  OUbete,  e  altri  hioghi,  e  aeoooda 

volte  al  Potzodi  Jeremia,  e  la  madboa. -16    30 

Al  gentsero  per  companiare  il  aigc.  a  Betlemme 320 

item,  Al  geniaero  per  avere  andato  eol  nge.  per  la  oitta,  -    -    •    -    -    1    — * 
IS  Ottfibre.  per  la  apertur»  del  Smo.  Sepolcro 1    3S 

189    10 
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Speta  faite  da  Mtchdcper  ordifie  del  Si^e,  in  vari  luoghi. 

Piast.  Par* 
In  tabftco  per  li  villani  e  b  compania  uel  riagio  per  it  Gion^dano,  e  per 

H  tUUdi  dl  Sn.  Saba. ' 6    SO 

In  candeUa  par  Sn.  Saba  c  aenritori.    ------------6    — 

Per  li  aaoristani  greci  e  altri *---. 680 

RepHo  nella  oasa  della  Madona,  e  aerofio,  e  nelfa  cats  di  Simi«ie,  e 

nel  couveato  dell  Suriani  ;  e  nel  spitale  di  Su.  Eleoa,  e  nella  eaaa  de 

Anas,  e  nella  aângoga  dcUi  Ebrei «--9    10 

Item.  BegalVo  nel  convento  delli  Armeni  di  Sr.  Giaconao»  alii  servitori, 

sacrettino,  e  genisari.   ---------------- S8    — 

Regallo  nel  Scpolcro  delta  Madona,  alii  saerestani,  e  nel  Monte  Ofibette.    8    10 
AI  scrvltorc  del  govematore  it  negro,  e  nel  eastello.      ...••-520 

Per  lavare  la  rdbba  del  Sige.  e  sooi  aerritorl.    --.------3    — 

Alli  povcri  in  tutto  il  giro.       6    95 

Regallo  nel  convento  delli  Greci  in  cliiesa  al  sacrestano,  alli  servitori,  e 

alli  gcniseri.    -------------------  18    — 

4  eaTElaatore  per  il  sige.  sqo  drogouanv,  e  Michèle  da  Gierasaicmme 

fino  a  Giaflii,  e  qnella  di  Michèle  per nndnrc  e  ritornare  b  seconda Tclta.  46    — 

Compania  a  6  insoTote,  ogni  persona  delli  sigi'i 13    SO 

Villano 3    — 

Cafarro • 42i 

Regallo  alli  geniieri. ,..20... 

Regallo  a  volti  di  Sr.  Gercmia.    •.*...• 50    — 

Regallo  alli  dragomani :     .    «    .    • <     .  30    — 

Regallo  alli  eommuniere - 10    -.* 

Al  Portinaro  Malia.       .«: «...S.*- 

Al  Spenditare.      .«..'....•* -    .    .    ^    — 

In  Betlerame  una  cavalcatura  per  la  proviaione  del  Giordano,  orzo  4 

Araki,  due  villani  ;   regallo  alli  capi  e  serTÎtori 172    — 

Afi  Agha  figlio  d'Abugiahfar. 150    — 

Aem.  Zbirri,  poveri  e  guardiel  ne  calare  al  Smo.  Sepoloro,  I'ultimo  giorno.  10    — 

804    520 

A  Michèle  Casar  80— >A1eainaro  20.  100    — • 

«*— -«.-.I— — •— «— 

904    29 

We  must  then,  in  the  first  place,  reduce  tliiâ  great  number  of 
pilgrinH,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  Catholics,  to  a  very  smaR 
matter,  or  to  nothing  at  all;  for  seven,  twelve,  twenty,  t^iirty, 
nay,  even  a  hundred  pilgrims  are  not  worth  reckoning. 

But  if  this  dozen  of  pilgrims,  who  for  the  last  century  or  two 
have  annually  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  poor  travellers, 
the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  could  scarcely  enrich  themselved 
with  what  they  left  behind.  Let  us  hear  what  honest  DoubdaH 
says: 


.  *^  ^e  reMgÎjf^s  wfap  lif^  t)|ere  (at  the  convent  of.  St.  Saviour) 
8ubjee.t  to  the  rul^  of  St  Fi:iBiici9,  keep  up  a  very  strict  povert^y 
wd  subsist  entiœly  upon  the  alios  and  benefactions  transmitted 
to  them  from  Chiistei^dom,  and  the  presents  made  theni  by  the 
jxUgrimB  acGOC^i;  to  their  respective  abilities  :  but  as  the  latter 
,|ire  far  from  thw  Pivn  countiy,  and  know  not  what  great  expense» 
ftkeyioMy^  incur  during  Qi^ir  return,  their  a.lm3  are  inconsiderable  ; 
Ji>ut  this  does  not  prevent  their  being  received  and  treated  ivith 
^eat  kindness." 

Thus  die  p^grimB  io  the  Holy  Land»  who  are  said  to  leave 
treasures  behind  them  io  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  Catholic  pilgrims  | 
Qçmequentiy  that  part  of  these  treasures  which  falls  to  tlie  share 
çS  the  convents,  does  npt  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Latia 
monks.  If  these  religious  receive  alms  from  Europe,  these  ahcQS 
ap  ùir  ttotaoi  enrichio^  them,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  preserv^oa 
of  the  holy  stations^  which  are  every  where  crumbling  in  ruin^ 
,;fifiA.,mfji9t  soon  be  forsaken  for  want  of  support  The  poverty 
of  tli^f^TcUgioiis,b  therefore,  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
«9f  trp>T(ePerSi  I  have  already  spoken  df  thehr  sufferings:  we^ 
j^c^  proofs  wanting)  here  they  are  : 

"  As  it  was  a  French  monk,"  says  father  Roger,  "  who  gained 
HQssesflon  of  tlie  holy  pl^es  at  Jerusalem,  so  the  first  of  iJbfi 
«I^Gl^kHH  who.su&ced  martyrdom  was  a  Frenchman,,  nailed  lâmi^» 
of  the  province  of  Touralne,  who  was  beheaded  at  Grand  Cairo» 
Some  time  after,  brother  James  and  brother  Jeremiah  were  .put 
(0  death  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem*  Brother  Conrad  d'J^I|s 
Barthélémy,  of  Monte  Pplitiano  in  the  province  of  Tuscany,  :|vi^ 
fmVied  in  tfro  from  the  .head  dowmrards»  in  Grand  Cairo^  ^ri^- 
Ither  Johfi  4'Ether,  a  Spaniard  of  the  province  of  Castile,  wip 
S^t  in  pifççes  by  the  bashaw  of  Casa.  Severn  religious  yrjdip 
decapitated  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  two  were  fl(^ed.aUv/e  jn 

îftjriia- 

*<  In  the  jTMtf  16S7  the  Arabs  martyr'd  the  whole  cotnmunity 

of  friars  who  were  on  the  sacred  mount  of  Sion,  to  the  number 

itf  twelve,    âome  time  afterwards,  sàsteen  reli^ous,  both  eecle' 

JUaaticsaod  laics,  were  carried  from  Jeruiuilem  and  imprisoned  at 

jQaioaaeufi  (this  w^s  at  the  time  when  Cyprus  was  taken  by  th^ 

ddng  of  Aleimidiia,)  and  there  regained  five  years,  till  one  after 

^iQPjib^  Miisti^  for  want.    Brother  Cosmo  was  killed  by  the 

3C 
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Turks  at  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepalc&re,  where  he  preached' tk 
doctrioeB  of  Christiamty.  iTwo  other  Mars  at  Damascus  receiveV' 
so  many  strokes  of  the  bastinado,  that  they  died  on  the  spot  Si^ 
religious  were  put  to  death  by  the  Arabs  one  night  ivMlat  at  matins 
in  the  couvent  built  at  Anathot,  in  the  house  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, which  they  afterwards  burned.  It  woulicl  be  abusing  the 
patience  of  the  reader  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  all  the  suf- 
ferings and  persecutions  which  oar  pooi*  refigiou^  hare  endured 
since  they  have  had  the  care  of  the  holy  places.  These  have  irept 
increasing  since  the  year  1627,  when  our  religious  setlSed  there^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,"  &fc.* 

Deshayes,  the  ambassador,  speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  'die 
persecutions  experienced  by  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

"  The  poor  religions  wlio  attend  these  places  are  also  redttced 
sometimes  to  such  extremities,  for  want  of  assistance  from  Chris- 
tendom, that  their  condition  is  truly  deplorable.  Theti^  hi^hele' 
revenue  consists  in  the  ahns  which  are  sent  them  ;  and  vMth  iàre 
not  sufficient  to  cover  one  half  of  the  expense»  Hiiich  tiiey  ai^ 
obliged  to  incur;  for,  exclusively  of  their  snbsisteiiee,  and' tke 
great  number  of  lights  which  must  be  kept  up,' they  are  forced  t» 
fete  continually  g^^Ihg  to  the  Turks,  if  they  would  five  in  peace,  aitf 
when  they  possess  not  the  means  tvf  satisfying  their  avarice  they 
must  go  to  prison. 

'^  Jerusalem  is  at  such  a  distance  from  Constantinople,  that  the 
king's  ambassador  resident  there  cannot  receive  fnfbrâiation  of 
the  oppressions  pracdsed  upon  them  till  long  afterwards. — M een« 
while  they  suffer  and  endure,  if  they  have  not  money  tb  redèétti 
themselves;  and  very  often  the  Turks,  not  content  with  persecti- 
Ifng  them  in  their  person^,  likewise  convert  their  churches  iaAo 
mosques."  f 

I  could  fill  whole  volumes  with  similar  testimonies  contained 
in  the  works  of  travellers  in  Palestine  r  I  wiU  produce  only  one 
more,  but  that  shall  be  unanswerable. 

This  testimony  I  find  in  a  nronument  of  ini^iiitf  alid  oppression, 
perhaps  without  any  parallel  in  the  world  ;  a  monument  of  the  great- 
er authority,  as  it  was  designed  to  remain  in  everlasting  obfivioa. 

The  fathers  had  permitted  me  to  examine  the  library  and  the 

*  Ikseri^C  de  là  Terre  Suinte;  p.  43$.  f  Yo^açe  aa  Lerant»  p.  409; 


McUves  0f  Qieir  convent.  Unfortunately^,  these  archives  and 
^is  library  were  diBpersed  near  a  century  ago  :  a  pacha  threw  the 
veligiouB  in  irona,  and  carried  them  prisoners  to  Damascus.  Some 
papers  escaped  the  devastation  ;  in  particular  the  firmans,  which 
the  fathers  had  obtained  either  from  the  Porte,  or  the  rulers  of 
Egypt,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  oppressions  of  the  people 
and  their  governors. 

This  curious  document  is  entitled  : 

Begistro  delli  Capilolazioni^  Caitiscerjfi^  Baralti^  Conuxnda- 
menii,  Oggetti^  JtUesiazioni^  Sentcnzi,  Ordini  des  Bascia,  Givr 
did  e  Folizzey  eke  d  irovaao  zieU  archihio  di  questa  procura-gene- 
rale  di  Terra  Sitnta, 

Under  the  letter  H,  No.  1,  p.  369,  we  read  : 

^^  Instrumento  del  re  sai^ceno  Huzafar,  coutiene  :  che  non 
sia  dimandato  del  vino  da  i  ndigiosi  franchi.  Dato  alli  13  della 
hina  di  Regeb  dell  anno  èl4." 

Und^  No.  Sly  is  the  foJUoji^ng  : 

<<  Instnii^ento  dd  re  sarace^o  Matamad  coutiene  ;  cfap  Ji  reh< 
^Ofli  franchi  mu  fiiano  molestati.  Dato  alti  2  di  Sciwral  deli 
anno  501." 

Under  No.  5,  page  370^ 

*'  Instrumento  con  )a  sua  co|)ia  del  re  saraceno  Amed  Ciak- 
BEiak  coBtiene;  che  li  retigioaiiranchi  non  paghino  a  quei  oUnia- 
tri,  che  no9  vengono  per  gli  affari  del  frati — ^possino  sepelire  i 
loro  mjorti,  possino  fare  vino^  provisione — ^non  siano  oibligati  a 
laontre  cavaJli  per  forza  in  Rama— .non  diano  visitate  loro  pos- 
aesfiioni-— <ehe  nessnsno  preteada  dVssaer  drogloromanno,  se  non 
alcuno  appoggio.    Dato  alii  10  di  Sefer  GOQt." 

Several  of  the  firngians  begin  thus  : 

^  Copia  avtentic<ata  d'un  commendamento  ottemnto  ad  instan- 
sa  dell  ambasciadore  di  Franeia,"  ^lc 

We  see  then^  the  unfortunate  fathcrs^he  guardians  of  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  solely  occupied  for  several  centuries  Iq  défendu^ 
themaeives  éàf  by  day  against  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
juaauh.  We  see  them  obliged  to  obtain  permission  to  subûst,  to 
bttiy  their  dead,  &e.  Sometimea  they  are  foKed  to  ride  without 
QA^saatOQ,  that  they  may  be  neeesslated  to  pay  the  duties  ;  at 
ethers,  a  Tmk  proclaims  himself  their  drogman  in  spite  of  them, 
994  demj»ads  a  aahiry  from  the  coQimuni^.    The  most  .absiir4 
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inrehSûAi  6î  Ôrientel  deapotism  are  exhaiKteâ  àffàM  (hèée 
hapIesB  monkB.^  In  iraiii  do  tbey  obtain,  for  exorbitàtiC  ftiimSi 
orders  Which  apparently  secure  ihem  from  all  1143  tl!  asage; 
these  orden  are  not  obeyc^d  ;  each  succesaive  year  witnesses  ^ 
new  oppression,  and  requires  a  new  firman.  The  equirocating 
goTernor,  and  the  prince,  ostensibly  tiieir  protector,  are  two  ty? 
rants  who  concert  together,  the  one  to  commit  an  injustice  be? 
fore  the  law  is  enacted,  the  otlier  to  sell,  at  an  enormous  price, 
a  law  that  Is  not  issued  till  aftei^  the  commiësion  of  the  crime. 
The  register  of  the  firmans  of  the  fatliers  is  a  valuable  i«c<^, 
worthy  in  erery  respect  of  the  library  of  those  apostles,  who,  in 
the  qûdst  of  tribijladons,  adhere  with  invincible  constancy  to  the 
tomb  of  Christ.  The  fiithers  were  not  aware  of  the  value  of 
this  evangelical  catalogue  ;  they  had  no  idea  that  It  could  inte- 
irest  me  ;  they  saw  nothing  curious  in  it  ;  to  suffer  is  to  them  so 
natural,  that  my  astonishment  actually  astonished  them.  Oreal 
indeed  and  sincere  was  my  admiration  of  their  courageous  en* 
durance  of  so  many  afflictions  ;  but  deeply  too  was  I  affected  on 
Bnding  frequent  repclitions  04  this  head:  Copy  of  a  firman^ 
(Atained  an  the  êoHàkUian  oflhe  French  ambassador.  Honour  bé 
to  a  country  which,  from  the  midst  of  Europe,  extends  her  care 
ta  the  unfortunate  in  the  remote  regions  of  Asia,  and  protects 
the  weak  agaiiist  the  strong  !  Never,  0  land  6f  my  nativity,  didst 
thou  appear  to  me  greater  and  more  glorious  than  when  (  dis- 
covered th^  acts  of  thy  beneficence  concealed  at  Jerusalem  in  1 
the  register,  in  whjch  are  inscribed  the  unknown  sufferings  of  a  ^ 
few  oppressed  religious,  and  the  unheard-of  iniquities  of  the 
basest  of  oppressors  ! 

How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  talents,  who 
prides  himself  on  independent  ideas,  can  have  taken  a  pleasure 
in  calumniating  the  unfortunate  !  There  is  a  something  superior 
to  all  opinions — ^that  is  justice.  If  a  philosopher  of  the  present 
day  were  to  write  a  good  book  ;  if  he  were  to  do  what  is  êiSS 
better,  to  perform  a  good  action  ;  if  he  displayed  noble  and  elf* 
rated  sentiments,  I,  who  am  a  Christian,  would  applaud  him 
without  reserve.  And  why  should  not  a  philosopher  act  in  the 
same  manner  towards  a  Christian  t  Because  a  man  wears  a  mo- 

•  Two  of  the  religious  nearly  escAped  being  put  to  death  at  Jerosalero,  ïw- 
nise  a  cat  h^  fatten  into  the  tiatevn  of  |he  eoorent-^i^d^er,  p.  qso. 


♦ 
nàssûe  habit,  a  lôhg  bèard,  a  côrd  girdié,  ttitiit  We  «allôW  hiifl  nd 

oiëHt  for  an^  ftaciificé  î  For  lùf  part,  I  Wo)ald  ^  ta  the  tend  of 
the  wôrid  in  quest  of  a  rirttie  ïû  a  votary  of  Vishnoti  or  thê 
Orait<(  Lama,  that  I  lùight  énjoy  the  bappineàd  ôf  admiring  it 
jGèneroils  àctidfts  are  now-aniays  iùù  twté  for  119  liOt  to  fao£N>tfr 
them  under  whateter  habit  fhey  may  be  diséotéred,  and  to  lûakè  ' 
auch  nice  diàtinctions  between  the  robe  of  a  priest  alid  the  matt* 
tie  of  a  philosopher. 

Veiy  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  sallied  fortti  from  Je* 
nisalem  by  the  gate  of  Ephraim^  accompanied  as  usual  by  the 
fiutiiful  All,  with  a  Tiew  to  examine  the  fields  of  battte  immortal- 
ized tiy  Tasso.  Proceeding  to  the  fiofth  of  the  elQr,  when  I  waa 
between  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah  and  thé  ftoyal  Septftehl^s  I  opened 
the  Jeruscdetn  Delivered^  and  was  immediately  struck  with  th^ 
accuracy  of  the  poef  s  description  : 

On  two  aneqnl  b9k  te  eity  itattdt, 
A  vale  between  dÎYÎdes  the  higher  lands. 
Three  aidca  whhoat,  impenrioaa  to  the  foei  ; 
The  northern  side  an  easy  panage  shovs, 
^Vîtii  smooth  aseent  ;  but  well  they  gtuud  the  part» 
f  With  lofty  %aUs  and  laboar^d  works  of  att. 

The  ntf  takes  and  living  st>riog$  eontaioft. 
And  dstems  to  reeeite  the  falling  rains: 
But  bare  of  herbage  is  the  country  rodnd  ; 
Nor  springs  nor  streams  refresh  the  barren  gronndr 
No  tender  flower  exalts  iis  eheerful  head  : 
Ko  sthtely  ttét»  at  nâob  theil*  ilitelter  spr^eftd  t 
SaTé  where  two  leagues  remote  a  irood  appears» 
EmbrownM  with  noxious  shade,  the  growth  of  year^. 

Where  mormiig  gilds  the  city's  eastern  side 
'  The  sacred  Jordan  ponrs  its  gentle  tide. 

Extended  lie  against  the  setting  day 
The  sandy  borders  of  the  midland  keai 
Samaria  to  the  north  and  Bediers  wood 
Where  to  the  golden  oalf  the  altar  stood  t 
And  on  *he  rainy  south,  the  hallow'd  earth 
Of  Bethlem  where  tfie  Lord  reeclT'd  his  birth.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  more  preeise,  moire  expltcit,  than 
tbb  description  ;  had  it  been  composed  Oh  die  sf>ot  it  could  not 

*  I'hisand  all  the  succeeding  quotations  from  Tasso  are  taken  from  Hoolc'a 
ttajislatJon  of  th?  ^etnqklem  Delîvere4r^îVô«*/«rar, 


be  more  exact^  The  wood,  placed  at  the  distance  of  six  véàm 
Irom  theca^ip,  on  the  Arabian  side^  is  no  poetical  invention; 
William  of  Tyrm  speaks  of  the  wood  where  Tasao  has  laid  the 
•pence  of  so  manj  enchantments.  Here  Godfrey  procnred  tim- 
ber for  the  construction  of  his  military  engines.  It  will  be  seen 
how  closdy  Tasso  had  studied  the  oij^^inals^  when  I  come  to  quot^ 
the  hlstoiians  of  the  Crusades^ 

EM  capiuno 
Poi  ch'iotMiio  ha  nùnitOi  a  i  saoi  discend«. 

From  the  hills  descends 
The  Christian  chief  and  joint  his  warlike  friends. 
The  city  riew'4»  he  deems  th'  attempt  were  vain 
Cer  cragi^  rocks  the  steepy  pass  to  gain. 
Then  on  the  ground  that  rose  with  smooth  ascent^ 
Against  the  northern  gate  be  pitoh'd  his  te^jt  ; 
And  thence  proceeding  to  the  comer  tower  ; 
Eneamp'd  at  length  the  remnant  of  his  power  ; 
Bat  could  not  lialf  the  city's  wiils  enclose» 
So  wide  around  the  spacious  halwarks  rose. 
But  Godfrey  well  secures  e%ch  several  way 
That  mi^t  assistance  to  tjie  town  eonv(^. 

You  are  absolutely  transported  to  the  spot^  The  camp  extends 
Jirom  the  gate  of  Damascus  to  the  corner  tower  at  the  source  of 
the  brook  Cedron  and  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  ground  between  the  city  and  the  camp  is  exactly  as  TassQ 
bas  represented  it.  Very  level  and.well  adapted  for  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Solima.  4^1adine  is  seated  with 
prmima  in  a  tower  situated  between  tiro  gaites,  whence  they  sur- 
vey the  comàiat  in  the  plain  and  the  camp  of  the  Christians.  This 
tower  is  still  standing,  inth  several  others,  between  the  gate  of 
Damascus  and  that  of  Ephraim. 

In  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book^ 
fre  met  with  two  extremely  correct  local  descriptions  : 

Nel  tempis  dc  Cristiani  ocoolto  giaee»  Stc 

An  ritar  hy  the  Christian  stands  immur'd 
Deep  under  ground  fitua  vulgar  eyes  secur'd; 
The  statue  of  their  godde^  there  is  show'd. 
The  mother  of  their  human,  buried  god. 

This  churchy  now  d^iominated  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Viifja^ 
atands  in  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat,  and  has  been  described  in  a 
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pfeceOng  ]Mige.  Taseo,  by  a  lioence  granted  to  poets,  placée 
Ibis  church  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  mosque,  in  which  the  image  of  the  Virgin  is  set  up, 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the  sofcerer,  is  evidently  the  mosqvi^ 
of  the  Temple. 

lo  là  donde  ricete 
L'ftHit  ioilrft  MkeMhite  eTanrft  e'l  die,  ht. 

Where  tKe  high  doii^e  reoeWes  Uie  air  umI  Ught^ 
I  found  a  paaiage  favoured  1^  the  night. 

The  first  onset  of  the  adventurers,  the  single  combats  of 
Arganteè,  Otho,  Tancredyand  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  take  plaoo 
hefore  the  gate  of  Ephndm.  When  Armifia  arrives  from  Da- 
mascpff,  she  enters,  says  the  poet,  at  the  extremity  of  the  camp. 
It  was  in  reality  near  the  gate  of  Bamascus,  oh  the,  west  side,  that 
Ihe  last  tents  of  the  Christians  mustr  have  stood. 

I  place  (he  admirable  scene  of  Erminia's  flight  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  When  Tan- 
ered's  lover  had  passed  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  with  her  faithful 
■qoire,  we  are  told  that  she 

went 
Obliqaelj  winding  oown  the  hili's  deaeent 

She  could  nof  therefore  have  left  the  city  by  the  ^ate  of  Ephraim,^ 
for  the  road  leading  from  that  gate  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders 
passes  over  perfectly  level  ground  ;  ^e  chose  rather  to  make  her 
«scape  by  the  cfastem  gate,  which  was  less  liable  to  suspicion  ané 
guarded  with  less  vigrTance. 

Erminia  arrives  in  t/bUtaria  ed  tma  parity  m  a  deep  and  solitary 
fecess  ;  she  directs  her  attendj&nt  to  go  and  speak  to  TanCred. 
This  deep  and  solitary  recess  is  distinctly  marked  at  the  upper 
end  of  ale  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  before  you  turn  the  nortliel^n 
angle  of  the  city.  There  Ërminia  might  await  in  safety  the 
return  of  her  messenger:  but  unable  to  conquer  her  impatience, 
éhe  ascends  the  eminence  and  descries  the  distant  tents.  In  fact, 
on  leaving  the  channel  of  the  brook  Cedron,  and  proceeding 
noHliwani,  a  person  must  have  perceived  the  camp  of  the  Ghrfsr 
on  the  left*    Then  follow  those  admirable  stanzas  :      ^ 


I^ow  WM  ll^e  jgilgbt  m  ftany  Imtre  9eeiu 
And  not  a  cloud  obtcur'd  the  Uiiç  serene  : 
The  ritmif  morn  her  silver  beams  diaplay'd. 
And  deck'd  with  pearigr  dev  OuB  dttdqr  glade, 

Wjtb  aaiUoaf  po«i  til'  ^api9i»^d  fiisw  jMksm 

From  thought  to  thought  in  lore's  perplexing  ipaze  ; 
And  Tents  her  tender  plaints  and  hreathes  her  sighs 
To  all  th^  julcpt  fields  and  eooseioiis  skies. 

Then,  findlj  paâm^m  Hhtmn^f  ishe  jaid  s 
Te  Latian  tents,  by  me  with  joy  sarvey'd! 
Fr«m  you  methiniu  the  gales  more  gently  blow. 
And  seem  already  to  refiere  my  wo! 
So  may  kind  Heaven  afford  a  milder  state 
To  thb  unhappy  fife,  the  spoK  of  fate  ! 
As  'tis  from  feol  seek  t'  assuage  my  aare. 
And  hope  Alooe  for  peace  in  seeoes  of  war  ! 
Receive  rae  then,  and  may  my  wishes  find 
That  bliss  which  love  has  promisM  to  my  mind  ;  * 

"Which  e'en  my  worst  of  fortune  eoold  afford. 
When  made  the  captive  -of  my  dearàst  lovd  ! 
I  aeek  not  now,  tnfl(pirad  with  fancies  vaia. 
By  you  my  regal  ihofiours  to  ragaio  ; 
Ah  no  !  b^  this  my  Jiappfneu  and  pride, 
'IVithiii  your  dielter  humbly  to  reside  ! 

So  spoke  the  hapless  fair,  who  little  knew 
How  near  her  sudden  change  of  fortune  drew; 
For,  pensive  whfle  she  stpod,  th*  cloudless  moop 
;Ful]  on  th'unheedful  maid  ^ith  splendour  shone  ; 
•Her  snow-white  vestuce  caught  the  ulver  beam  ; 
Her  polish'd  arms  returned  a  trembling  gleam  ; 
And  on  her  lofty  crest,  the  tigress  rais'd, 
/With  all  the  terrors  of  Gfavinda  blazM. 

When  lo  !  (so  willM  her  fktc)  a  numerona  Ivuid 
Of  Christian  scouts  were  ambosh'd  near  at  haivl,  • 
These  Polyphemes  and  Aleander  guide. 

AJcander  and  Polyphemes  must  hav^  been  ^^tatioiied  dom«< 
wbere  near  th^  Rgjyal  S^qlchi^Q.  It  is  to  be  fegretted  that 
Ta^so  haa  given  90  description  of  these  wibtemoieoiis  ûkwh- 
.me^ts,  for  Qie  fWlin^tioii  pf  wliii^h  his  genius  peinriiariy  <^^ 
fiad  hiai. 

it  is  nfiH  80  easy  to  determine  the  spgt  wbwe  (be  tn^ixw  Er- 
mioia  Bieets  ivith  tbe  sbepberd  on  the  bank  of  4he  >nver;  tet  as 
Ibere  is  l»|t  o«ue  liv.cr  in  this  country,  and  aa  jEjrminia  has  Jrft 
Jerusalesi  -by  the  eastern  gale,  it  is  probable  that  Tasao  meuA 
to  place  this  cbarmmg  scene  on  the  shore  of  the  Jordan»    Ia 
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ùèB  dtae,  I  aeknowledge  it  to  be  an  unaccountable  circnmatance 
that  he  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  river  :  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  great  poet  has  not  adhered  so  closely  as  he  ought  to 
have  done  to  scriptural  records,  from  which  Milton  had  elicited 
80  many  beauties. 

As  to  the  lake  and  castle  in  which  the  enchantress  Armida 
confines  the  knights  whom  she  has  seduced,  Tasso  himself  informa 
US  that  the  lake  here  meant  is  the  Dead  Sea  : 

At  length  vc  drew  to  where  \a  dreadful  ire 

Hearen  raiii*d  of  old  on  earth  a  storm  of  fire, 

T'  avenge  the  wrong»  which  Nature's  laws  endured 

On  that  dire  raee  to  wicked  deeds  inur'd  ; 

^Vliere  once  were  fertile  lands  and  meadows  green^ 

Now  a  deep  lake  with  sulph'rous  waves  was  seen. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem  is  the  attack  of  the 
Christian  camp  by  Solyman.  The  sultan  marches  in  the  night 
amid  the  thickest  darkness,  for,  according  to  the  sublime  expre?-* 
sion  of  the  poet, 

A  deeper  gloom  exulting  Pluto  made. 
With  added  terrors  from  th'  infernal  shade* 

The  camp  is  assailed  on  the  west  side.  Godfrey  who  commands 
the  centre  of  the  army  towards  the  north,  is  not  apprised  till  late 
that  the  right  wing  is  engaged.  Solyman  has  been  prevented  from 
attacking  the  left  wing,  though  nearest  to  the  desert,  because  thera 
were  deep  ravines  in  that  quarter.  The  Arabs,  concealed  during 
the  day  in  the  valley  of  Turpentine,  sally  from  it  at  night  to  attempt 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

Solyman,  being  discomfited,  pursues  alone  the  way  to  Gazr 
He  is  met  by  Ismeno,  the  magician,  who  conveys  him  in ,' 
enchanted  chariot,  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  through  the  camp  of  ^ 
Christians,  to  Mount  Sion  in  Jenisalem.  This  episode,  admif 
on  other  accounts,  is  accurate  in  localities,  as  far  as  the  e*^*^^^ 
of  the  castle  of  David  near  the  gate  of  Jaffa  or  Bethlehr  '    ^ 
there  is  an  error  in  what  follows.     The  poet  has  confif*"^^    ^^ 
perhaps  chosen  to  confound  the  tower  of  David  with  t\^  ®^  ^^  ®" 
ma  ;  the  latter  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  frojr^"®  "^^*^^^* 

3  D  /' 
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in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  at  the  northern  angte  of  (he 
Temple. 

When  on  the  spot,  you  may  iSwcy  that  yon  behold  Godfrey's 
troops  setting  out  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  turning  to  the  east^ 
descending  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  proceeding  like 
pîous  and  peaceable  pilgrims  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Be  it  here  remembered  that  this  Christian  processioA 
strongly  reminds  u»  of  the  pomp  of  the  Panathenœa  celebrated 
at  Eleusis  in  tlie  midst  of  the  troops  of  Alcibiades.  Tasso, 
who  had  read  every  thing,  who  incessantly  imitates  Virgil, 
Homer,  and  Hie  other  poets  of  antiquity,  has  here  given  in 
beautiful  verses  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  the  story.  It  may 
likewise  be  added  that  this  procession  is  moreover  an  historical 
fact  related  by  the  anonymous  writer,  Robert  the  monk,  and 
WUliam  of  Tyre. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  assault.  The  engiives  are  planted 
before  the  oortJi  wall.  Tasso  U  Here  most  scrupulously  accurate; 

Xon  era  il  fosso  di  pahntre  limo 

(Che  nol  <;pnaento  in  kxo)  od'acqua  molle. 

This  is  strictly  true.  Tlie  ditch  on  Hie  north  is  a  dry  ditch>  or 
rather  a  natural  ravine^like  the  other  ditches  of  the  city. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  first  assault  the  poet  has  followed 
liis  own  genius  without  adhering  to  historical  fact  ;  and  as  liis 
plan  would  not  allow  liim  to  keep  pace  with  the  clironicler,  he 
represents  the  principal  engine  of  the  besiegers  as  having  been 
burned  by  the  infidels,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  begin  the 
work  again.  It  is  certain  that  the  besieged  set  fire  to  one  of  the 
^owers  of  the  assailing  army.     Tasso  has  extended  this  accident 

\much  as  his  plot  recquired. 
€ext  follows  the  terrible  combat  between  Tancred  and  Clorin- 
^^^le  most  pathetic  fiction  that  ever  sprung  from  the  imagination 
^îoet.  The  scene  of  action  may  easily  be  ascertained! 
ylonns  being  unable  to  regain  the  Dorean  gate  with  Argantes, 
IS  conse<|gjjt|y  below  the  temple  in  the  valley  of  Siloe  Tancred 
pursues  ht. .  (j,e  battle  begins  ;  the  expiring  Cloiinda  solicits  bap- 
tism. Tancr^d^  more  unfortunate  than  his  victim,  fetches  water 
from  a  &eiglibuiriiig stream,  and  by  this  the  spot  is  determined: 
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Not  distant  far  adown  tlie  mony  hitl. 
Id  gentle  murmurs  roU'd  a  crystal  rill. 

TIÛS  is  the  fountain  of  Siloc,  or  rather  Blary'a  Fountain,  which 
thus  spangs  froai  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion. 

I  know  not  whether  the  picture  of  the  drought  delineated  in  the 
thirteenth  book  be  not  the  most  exquisite  passage  of  the  whole 
poem.  Here  Tasso  equals  Homer  and  Yir^I.  It  is  a  highly  fin- 
ished piece  of  composition,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  energy 
and  puritf  of  style  in  which  ttie  other  parts  of  the  work  are  some- 

iilBes  deficient  : 

/ 

The  sun  ne'er  rises  cheerful  to  the  sight. 

But  sanguine  spots  distatn  his  sacred  light  : 

Piile  hovering  mists  around  his  forehead  play. 

The  sad  forerunners  of  a  fatal  day  ;  I 

His  setting  orb  in  crimson  seems  to  moaro. 

Denouncing  greater  voes  at  his  return  ; 

And  adds  new  horrors  -to  the  present  doom, 

Bj  certain  fear  of  evils  yet  to  oome. 

\    All  nature  {Mints  heneath  the  burning  Alj  : 
JThe  earth  is  cleft,  the  lessening  streams  are  drr  : 
^he  barren  eloods  like  streaky  flames  diTide« 
/DispersM  and  "broken  throagh  the  sultry  Tind. 
No  cheerful  object  for  the  sight  remains  ; 
Each  gentle  gale  its  graceful  brcîath  retains  ; 
Alone  Uie  wind  from  Libya's  sands  respires. 
And  bunia  eaeh  warrior'a  breast  with  seeret  fires. 
Koctural  meteom  blaze  in  dusky  air. 
Thick  lightnings  flash*  and  Ibid  oomets  glare. 
Ko  pleasing  mobture  nature's  face  renews  ; 
The  moon  no  lon^r  sheds  her  peai4y  dews. 
To  cheer  the  morning  earth  ;  the  plants  and  flowers 
In  Tain  require  the  soft  and  vital  showers. 

Sweet  slumber  flies  from  every  restless  night> 
In  vain  would  men  his  balmy  pow'r  invite  ; 
Sleepless  they  lie  ;  but  &r  above  the  rest, 
Tlie  rage  of  thirst  their  fainting  souls  oppress'd  ; 
For  vers'd  in  gnile,  Judea's  impious  king 
With  poisonous  joice  had  tainted  every  spring; 
Whose  currents  n*w  with  dire  pollution  flow» 
Like  Styx  and  Acheron  in  realms  below. 

The  slender  stream  whore  Siloa's  gentle  wave 
Once  to  the  Christians  draughts  untainted  gave^ 
Now  scarcely  murmurs,  in  his  channels  dry, 
AaoA yieMs  their  fainting  host  a  small  «upp^- 
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Bat  not  the  Po»  when  most  Ui  water*  sveO, 
Woold  seem  too  vast  tiieir  ragmg  thirtt  to  quell  : 
Nor  mighty  Ganges  nor  the  •ev'n-moath*d  Nile 
Th«t  with  hit  deluge  glads  th'  Eg}'ptiaQ  toil. 

If  e'er  their  eye»  in  happier  times  have  rieVd 
Begirt  vith  graity  turf  tome  crystal  flood  ; 
Or  living  waters  foam  from  Alpine  hills. 
Or  ihrough  soft  herbage  purl  the  kinipid  rills  ; 
Such  flattering  scones  again  their  fancies  framC| 
And  «id  new  fuel  to  increase  their  flame» 
'  Still  to  tlie  mind  the  wisbM  idea  reigos; 
But  tUU  the  fever  rages  in. their  veins. 

Then  might  jou  see  on  earth  tlie  warriors  tie, 
WTiose  limbs  robust  could  every  toil  defy  ; 
Inur'd  the  weight  of  pond'rous  arms  to  bear, 
Innr'd  in  fields  the  hostile  steel  to  dare  : 
Beep  in  their  flesh  the  hidden  furies  prey» 
And  eat  by  slow  degrees  their  lives  away. 

The  courser  late  with  generous  pride  endued; 
Now  loathes  the  graas,  his  once  deUghtcd  food  : 
With  feeble  steps  he  scarcely  seems  to  tread,     ' 
^nd  prone  to  earth  is  hung  his  languid  head. 
No  memory  now  of  aaoient  ftme  remains. 
No  thirst  of  glory  on  cite  duaty  plains; 
The  cooqner'd  spoils  and  trappings  once  bcstow'd) 
His  joy  so  late,  are  now  a  painful  load. 

Now  pines  the  faithful  dog,  nor  hceda  tlie  hoard»  ) 
Nor  heeds  the  service  of  his  dearer  lord  :  -^ 

QutstretehM  he  lies,  and  at  he  pants  for  breath»       | 
Receivea  at  every  gasp  new  draughts  of  death.  _y 

In  vain  has  nature's  law  the  air  assignM 
T'  allay  the  inward  heat  of  human  kind  : 
What,  here,  alas  !  can  air  mankind  avail» 
When  fevers  float  on  every  burning  gale  ! 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  truly  grand  and  sublime  in  poetry. 
This  picture,  so  exquisitely  imitated  io  Paul  and  Virginia,  posses- 
ees  the  double  merit  of  being  appropriate  to  the  climate  of  Judea, 
and  representing  an  historical  fact  :  tbe  Christians  actually  experi- 
enced such  a  drought  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Robert  bas 
left  us  a  description  of  it,  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before  the 
reader. 

In  the  fourteenth  book,  we  shall  look  for  a  river  that  runs  near 
Ascalon,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  resides  the  magician  who 
revealed  to  Ubal4  and  the  Oanish  knight  the  fortuniçs  of  Rinaldo, 
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TïâB  sttream  is  aie  river  of  Ascalon,  or  'Bome  other  torrent  more 
to  the  north,  which  was  not  known  except  in  the  times  of  the 
crusades,  as  D'Anviile  asserts. 

In  the  vojrage  of  the  two  knights,  geographical  order  is  won« 
derfully  well  preserved.  Betting  sail  from  a  port  between  Jaflb 
and  Ascalon,  and  steering  towards  Egypt,  they  must  successively 
have  seen  Aacalon,  Gaza,  Raphia,  and  Damietta.  The  poet  re- 
presents their  course  as  westerly,  though  it  was  at  first  southward  ; 
but  he  could  not  descend  to  such  minute  particulars.  At  any 
rate,  I  perceive  that  all  epic  poets  have  been  men  of  extensive 
emditioD,  and  had,  above  all,  profoundly  studied  the  works  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  career  of  the  epopee  :  Virgil  translates 
Homer  ;  Tasso  imitates,  in  every  stanza,  some  passage  of  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius  ;  Milton  borrows  from  them  all,  and 
enlarges  bis  own  stores  with  the  stores  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him. 

The  sixteenth  book,  which  comprehends  a  delineation  of  the 
gardens  of  Armida,  fumiàhes  notliing  for  our  present  subject. 
In  the  seventeenth,  we  find  the  description  of  Gaza,  and  the  re- 
capitulation of  the  Egyptian  army,  an  epic  subject,  in  which 
Tasso  displays  the  genius  of  a  master,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  hbtory  and  geography.  In  my  voyage 
from  Jaffa  to  Alexandria,  our  vessel  steered  southward  till 
we  came  exactly  opposite  to  Gaza,  the  st^t  of  which  reminded 
me  of  these  verses  of  the  Jerusalem  : 

Plac'd  where  Jadxa's  utmost  loundt  extend 
Towers  fair  Peluaioin,  Gaza's  towers  asceod  : 
Fut  by  the  breezy  shore  the  city  stands, 
Amid  oniXKindeâ  plains  of  barren  sands, 
Which,  high  in  air,  the  f urioas  whirlwinds  sweep, 
lake  mountain  billows  of  the  stormy  deep  ; 
That  scarce  th'  affrighted  traveller,  spent  with  toib 
Escapes  the  tempest  of  th'  unstable  soiL 

The  last  assault  in  the  nineteenth  book  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  history.  Godfrey  attacked  the  city  in  three  places  at  once. 
The  old  count  de  Toulouse  assailed  the  walls  between  the  west 
and  south,  facing  (he  castle  of  the  city,  near  the  Jaffa  gate.  God« 
frey  forced  the  gate  of  Ephraûn,  while  Tancred  directed  his  ef- 
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forts  agaiust  the  corner  tower,  which  ^terwards  asflomed  Cbe 
name  of  Tancred's  tower. 

'J^a^'^o  likewise  follows  tlic  chronicles  in  tlie  circamstances 
and  the  result  of  the  assault.  Ismeno,  accompanied  by  two  na* 
giciann,  is  killed  by  a  stone  hurled  from  an  engine  :  two  sorcer- 
esses actually  met  that  fate  on  the  walls  at  the  taking  of  Jenisa* 
lem.  Godfrey  looks  up,  and  beholds  celestial  warriora  fighting 
for  him  on  every  side.  This  is  a  fine  imitation  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  ;  but  it  is  also  a  tradition  from  the  times  of  the  crusadeB. 
**•  The  dead,"  says  father  Nan,  "  entered  with  the  living  :  for  «e- 
Teral  distinguished  crusaders,  who  died  before  ^eir  arrival,  and 
among  the  rpst,  Ademar,  the  virtuous  and  zealous  bishop  of  Puy, 
in  Auvergne,  appeared  upon  the  walls  ;  as  if  the  glory  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  required  the  accession 
of  that  to  be  derived  from  visiting  the  terrestrial  one,  and  ado^ 
ing  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  scene  of  his  ignominy  and  sufferings, 
as  they  worshipped  him  on  tiie  throne  of  his  majesty  and  power. 

The  city  was  taken,  as  the  poet  relates  by  means  of  bridges 
which  were  projected  from  engines  and  fell  upon  the  ramparts. 
Godfrey  and  Gaston  de  Foix  had  furnished  the  plan  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  were  constructed  by  Ptsan  and  Genoese  sailors.  The 
whole  account  of  this  assault,  in  which  Tasso  has  displayed  the 
ardour  of  his  chivalrous  gemus,  is  true,  except  what  relates  to 
Rinaldo  ;  that  hero  being  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet,  his  actions 
must  also  be  imaginary.  There  was  no  warrior  of  the  name  of 
Rinaldo  d'£ste  at  the  siege  of  Jecusalem  ;  the  first  Christian  that 
scaled  the  walls  was  not  a  knight  named  Rinaldo,  but  Letolde,  a 
Flemish  gentleman,  of  Godfrey's  retinue.  He  was  foUowed  by 
Guicher,  and  Godfrey  himself.  The  stanza  in  which  Tasso  de- 
scribes the  standard  of  the  cross  overshadowing  the  towers  of  Je- 
rusalem delivered,  is  truly  sublime  : 

The  conquering  lianner  to  the  breeze  unroU'd 
Redundant  streams  in  manj'  a  waving  fold  : 
The  winds  with  awe  confess  the  heavenly  sign. 
With  purer  beams  the  day  a])pcars  to  shine  : 
'I'ho  f  words  seem  hid  to  turn  their  poiou  away, 
And  darts  around  it  innocently  play  ; 
The  sacred  mount  the  purple  cross  adores, 
A-yd  Siou  owns  it  fi*ora  her  topmost  towers. 


Air  the  historians  of  the  crusades  record  the  piety  of  Godfrey 
Ibe  generosity  of  Tancred,  and  the  justice  and  prudence  of  the 
count  de  St.  Gilles.  Anna  Comnena  herself  speaks  with  com- 
mendation of  the  latter  :  the  p6et  has  therefore  adhered  to  history, 
in  the  delineation  of  his  heroes.  When  he  invents  charactens 
he  at  least  makes  them  consiOent  with  manners.  Argantes  is  a 
^mnne  Mameluke  : 

The  other  chief  from  fair  Circassia  came 
To  Egypt's  eoui*t,  Argantes  vas  his  name  : 
fisaltcd  midst  the  |iri6ces  of  the  land, 
Aud  first  ia  rank  of  all  the  martial  band  ; 
Impatient,  u«ry,  and  of  rage  unquell'd. 
In  anns  onconquer'd,  matchless  in  the  field  ; 
Whose  impioas  soul  contempt  of  heaven  avow'd, 
Hb  sword  bis  lav,  his  own  riglit  hand  his  god. 

In  Sofymaa  is  faithfully  portrayed  a  sultan  of  the  early  timea^ 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  poet,  who  fails  not  to  avail  himself 
oi  every  historicai  recotiection,  makes  the  suitan  of  Nice  an 
ancestor  of  the  great  Saladin  ;  and  it  is  obrious  that  he  meant  to 
dalineate  Saladin  faimseJf  in  the  character  of  his  progenitor. 
Shoutd  the  work  of  Dom  Bertheieau  CTer  be  laid  before  the  pul>- 
lie,  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  witii  the  Mahometan  heroes  of 
lemtalem.  Dom  Bertheieau  translated  the  Arabian  authors  who 
haVe  written  the  history  of  the  crusades.  This  valuable  perfbr- 
aiance  waa  intended  to  form  part  of  the  collection- of  Fr^ncli 


i  am  not  able  to  fix  tile  exacC  spot  where  tlie  ferocious  Argao- 
tes  is  slain  by  the  generous  Tancred  ;  but  it  must  be  sought  in 
Ihevaiiies  between  the  west  and  north.  It  cannot  be  placed 
Jfiitbe  west  oi  the  corner  tower  which  l^ncred  aesauUed;  for 
in  this  case,  Ërmînia  could  not  hate  met  tlie  wounded  hero  a.^* 
she  was  returning  from  Gaza  with  Vafrino, 

The  fast  action  of  the  poem,  which  in  reality  took  place  near 
Ascalon,  Tasso  has  iaid  with  exquisite  judgment  under  the  vralh 
of  JerusaTem.  Historically  considered,  this  action  is  of  little  im- 
portance ;  but  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  battle  superior 
to  any  in  Virgil,  and  equal  to  the  grandest  of  Homer's  combat.?. 

I  shall  now  give  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  extracted  from  our  old 
chronicles,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  an  opporfunUy  of 'C'OX»- 
poKiog  the  poem  with  hi^torr. 
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Of  all  the  hWtoiiaiis  of  the  emsftdea,  Robert  the  monk  is  vmmI 
frequently  quoted.  The  anonymons  writer^  in  the  collection  en* 
titled  "  Cksia  Dei  per  Francos^**  is  more  ancient;  but  his  narrative 
ÎS  too  dry.  WilKam  of  Tyre  HaUsMnto  the  conhrary  defect.  For 
these  reasons  Bpbert  is  consulted  in  preference  :  his  style  is  affect- 
ed; he  copies  the  turns  of  the  poets;  but  on  tliis  very  aecouaf, 
notwithstanding  his  pohits  and  his  puns,^  he  is  less  barbarous  than 
his  contemporaries  ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  certain  degree  of  last* 
and  a  brilliant  imagination. 

*^  'the  arniy  encamped  in  this  order  about  Jerusalem.  The 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Normandy  pitched  their  tents  on  the  north 
aide,  not  far  from  the  churchf  erected  on  the  spot  where  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr,  was  stoned.  Godfrey  and  Tancred  placed  them* 
selves  on  the  west;  and  the  count  de  St  Gilles  took  a  position  to 
the  south,  on  Mount  Sion,{  round  about  the  church  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour,  formerly  the  house  in  which  the  I#orâ 
held  the  last  copper  with  his  disciples.  The  tents  beings  thus 
disposed,  while  the  troops,  fatigued  with  their  march,  reatoë 
themselves,  and  constructed  the  machines  necessary  for  the  alb- 
tack,  Raimond  Fitet,^  and  Raimond  de  Turenne,  proceeded  from 
the  camp  tvith  several  others  to  reconnoitre  the  nei^bounng 
country,  lest  (be  enemy  should  fall  upon  the  crusaders  bcfcie 
they  were  prepared.  They  met  by^the  way  with  three  hmdred 
Arabs;  they  killed  many  of  them,  and  look  thirty  horses.  ^The 
second  day  of  the  third  week,  June  ISth,  1099,  the  French  at- 
tacked Jerusalem,  but  they  could  not  take  it  that  day.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  not  wholly  useless  :  they  threw  down  the 
outer  wall,  and  set  up  ladders  against  the  prinoipai  one.  Bad 
they  but  possessed  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  tl»  first  attempt 

*  Papa  Vrbanus  itrbano  sermone  peroravit,  &c.  ValUt  $paciû§a  et  âpedosa, 
8le.  Our  old  hymns  are  full  of  these  plays  upon  words.  Quo  camecamià  cons' 

f  The  text  hsLS^juxta  ecclesiam:  which  I  have  translated,  UQtfar  from  the 
church  ;  because  this  church  is  not  to  the  noiih,  hut  to  the  cast  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  all  the  other  historians  of  the  crusades,  relate  that  the  counts  of  Noriuandj 
•nd  Flanders  placed  themselves  between  the  east  and  the  north. 

4  The  tost  says  *•  aciUcet  in  monte  Sion,  Tliis  proves  that  the  city  bujït  by 
Adrian  did  not  include  the  whole  of  Monnt  Sion,  and  that  the  site  of  Jenisiileiii 
al  that  time  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  at  present: 

5  Piletuê,  or,  as  he  U  elfeewhere  called,  Pilitw  dSnX  PeU%. 


had  been  the  lasi  fPhose  wbo  ascended  fiie  ladders  maintained 
ft  long  conflict  against  the  en^iiijr  witli  ewords  and  «pears.  Many 
of  our  people  fell  in  this  assault,  but  the  loss  of  the  8araeens 
iras  nnieh  more  considerable.  Might  put  an  end  to  the  action, 
and  gare  rest  to  botti  sides.  The  failure  of  this  first  attempt 
eertiJnIy  oêcasioned  our  army  much  toil  and  trouble,  for  our 
troops  were  without  bread  for  ten  days,  tin  our  ships  arrired  in 
the  port  of  Jaffa.  They  moreover  suffered  exceedingly  from 
thirst  ;  the  fountain  of  Siloe,  at  the  foot  of  MSkni  8ion,  couTtt 
scarcely  supply  the  troops,  and  they  were  obliged  to  send  flio 
horses  and  other  animals,  attended  by  a  numerous  escort,  tax 
miles  ftom  the  camp  to  water. 

.  '' Though  the  fleet  which  arrived  at  Jaffa  furnished  the  besiegers 
With  provinons,  they  still  suffered  as  much  as  ever  from  thirst. 
80  great  was  the  drought  during  the  siege,  that  the  soldiers  dug 
botes  in  the  ground,  and  pressed  the  damp  clods  to  their  lips  ; 
they  ficked  the  stones  wet  ivith  dew;  they  drank  the  putrid  wa« 
1er  which  had  stood  in  the  fresh  hides  of  buffaloes  and  other 
animals  ;  and  mitny  abstained  from  eating,  in  the  hope  of  mitigat- 
ing by  hunger  the  pangs  of  thirst. 

**  Meanwhile  the  generals  caused  large  pieces  of  timber  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance  for  the  construction  of  engines  andF 
towers.  When  these  towers  were  finished,  Godfrey  placed  his 
on  the  east  ride  of  the  town  ;  and  the  count  de  St  Gilles  erected 
one  exactly  like  it  to  the  south.  l%ese  arrangements  being  made, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  the  crusaders  fasted,  and  distributed 
dms  among  tiie  poor.  On  the  sixth  day,  which  was  the  1 2th  of 
July,  the  sun  rose  with  brilliancy  ;  the  towers  were  manned  with 
iibosen  troops,  who  threw  up  ladders  against  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  bastard  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city  was  fiHeid  with 
consternation,*  when  they  found  themselves  besieged  by  so  vast 
a  multitude.  But  as  they  were  on  all  sides  threatened  with  thetr 
Inst  hour,  as  de^fli  impended  over  their  heads  ;  certain  of  falling, 
they  thought  only  how  to  sell  the  rest  of  their  lives  as  dearly  as 

*  Stuperu  et  coatremiecunt  adulterim  dfoeê  urbU  exindét,  The  ei:preaskm 
it  not  leu  besutifnl  than  trac  ;  for  the  Siuraoent  verç  net  only,  u  foreigners,  tho 
butard  citizens,  the  illegitimate  cliildren  of  Jerusalem,  but  they  might  likewise 
itf  termed  adulterini^  on  account  of  their  mother  Hngar,  and  in  reference  to  thf 
]«SitiiB«te  potterify  af  Abraham  by  Sarah. 

3  E 
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poBftible.  MeaAWliile»  Ctodfirey  posted  hiinaelf  at  the  top  of  ^ 
tower,  not  as  a  foot-soldier,  but  aa  an  archer.  The  Lord  guided 
hb  hand  in  the  eomhat,  and  all  the  arrows  diseharged  by  him^ 
pierced  the'  enen^  through  and  through.  Near  this  warrior  were 
two  brothers,  Baldwin  and  Enataee,  like  two  lions  beside  another 
lion:  they  received  terrible  blows  from  stones  and  dartsj  which 
they  returned  to  the  foe  with  usury. 

^  While  they  were  thus  engaged  on  the  waHs  of  the  cityi» 
procession  was  tfuide  round  those  same  walls  with  the  erosses, 
relicsy  and  sacred  altars.*  The  victory  remained  uncertain  duriuf^ 
part  of  the  day;  but  at  the  hour  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
gave  up  tihe  ghost,  a  warrior  named  Letolde,  who  fought  iu^  God- 
frey's tower,  leaped  the  first  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  He 
was  followed  by  Guicher,  that  GuLcher  who  had  vanquished  a 
lion  ;  CkNifrey  was  the  third,  and  all  the  other  kni^ts  rushed  o» 
after  their  chief.  Throwing  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  they 
now  drew  their  swords.  At  this  sight  the  enemy  abandoned  the 
walls»  and  ran  down  into  the  ddy;  whither  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
with  loud  shouts  pursued  them. 

^*The  count  de  St  Gilles,  who  on  bis  part  vm»  endeavoudnip 
to  hring  up  his  madiines  to  the  walls,  heard  the  clamour.  '  Why,' 
said  he  to  his  men,:  '  do  we  linger  here  ?  The  French  are  master» 
of  Jerusidem;  they  are  making  it  resound  .with  their  voices  and 
their  blows..'  Qjoickiy  advancing  to  the  gate  aiear  the  castle  of 
David,  he  called  to  those  who  were  in  the  castle,  and  summ<med 
then»  to  surrender.  As  soon  as  the  £mir  imew  that  it-was  the 
count^de  St  Gilles,  he  opened  the  gate,  and  commilted  himself  t» 
the  fiiith  of  that  venerable  warrior. 

^*But  Godfrey,  with  the  French,  was  resolved  to  avenge  the 
Christian  blood  spilt  by  the  miOldela  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  punish' 
them  ibr  the  raileries  and  outrages  to  which  they  had  subjected 
the  pilgrims.  Never  had  he  in  any  conflict  appeared  so  terrible,. 
not  even  when  he  encountered  the  giant  on  the  bridge  of  Antioch.' 
Guicher^and  several  thousands  of  chosen  warriors,  cut  the  Sara- 
ëens  in  two  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  or  severed  their  bodiea 
in  the  middle.  None  of  our  soldiers  showed  timidity,  for  they 
met  with  no  opposition.    The  enemy  sought  only  to  escape  ;  buf 

*  Saa'a  altaria     Tliis  would  seem  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  pagan  ccremo- 
jif  i  but  it  ia  probable  that  the  Chriati»a«  bad  poruUe  altars  ia  tbeir  aam^. 


i»  then  flight  was  inqioBttble:  they  nvhed  doag  ui  aoeli  oioivds 
that  thej  embarrassed  one  another.  The  small  number  of  those, 
trfao  contriTed  to  escape^took  refuge  in  Solomon's  iemptei  and 
there  defended  themselves  a  consklerahle  time.  Al  dnsk  our 
soldiers  gained  iiossession  of  tlie  temple»  and  in  their  rage  put  to 
death  all  whom  they  found  there.  Such  was  the  carnage,  that, 
the  mutilated  carcases  were  hurried  by  the  torrents  of  blood  into 
tile  county  disseisered  aims  and  hands  floated  in  the  current» 
that  easried  them  to  be  united  to  bodies  to  which  they  had 
never  belonged."  ^ 

In  concluding  the  description  of  the  places  celebrated  by 
Tasso,  I  feel  happy  in  having  had  an  opportunity  of  being  the  first 
to  pay  to  an  immortal  poet  the  same  honour  which  others  before 
me  had  rendered  to  Homer  and  Virgil.  Whoever  has  a  relish  for 
the  beauty»  the  art»  the  interest  of  a  poetic  composition  ;  for  rich- 
ness of  detail»  for  truth  of  character,  for  generosity  of  sentiment, 
shonld  nsake  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  his  favourite  study.  It  is 
in  a  particular  manner  the  poem  of  the  soldier  ;  it  breathes  valour 
and  gloiy  ;  and»  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed»  it  seems  to  have 
"been  written  upon  a  buckler  in  the  midst  of  camps. 

I  spent  about  five  hours  in  examining  the  theatre  of  the  bat- 
tles described  by  Tasso.  This  theatre  occupies  very  little  more 
than  half  a  league  of  ground  ;  and  the  poet  has  so  strongly  dis- 
criminated the  various  scenes  of  action  thai  they  may  he  disco- 
TBiied  at  a  single  glance. 

As  we  vrete  returning  to  the  city  by  the  valley  of  Jefaoshaphat, 
we  met  the  pacha's  cavalry  coming  back  from  its  expedition.  If 
is*impo«sible  to  conceive  the  joyous  and  triumphant  aspect  of 
these  troops  after  their  victory  ov^r  the  sheep«  goats»  asses»  and 
horses  of  a  few  poor  Arabs  on  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan, 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  say  something  concerning  the 
government  of  Jerusalem.    There  is,  in  the  first  place: 

1.  A  mosaUam  or  san^ack,  the  commander  of  the  miUtary. 

2.  A  moula  cadi,  or  minister  of  police. 

3.  A  mufti»  the  chief  of  the  santons  and  lawyers.  When  this 
mufti  is  a  fimatic»  or  aiiad  man»  like  him  who  held  that  office 
when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  tyranuize  over 
(Une  Christjians  more  than  any  of  the  other  authorities. 


4.  A  mmrteMf  9  or  oolleetor  of  tbe  d«fiet  at  die  nuM^pie  of 
8olQnioii« 

£.  A  9oabacbi,  or  sheriff  of  tbe  city. 

Thes^  eubaltern  tyrants  are  all,  witli  the  exaoptkm  of  tfaa 
mufti,  dépendant  on  a  principal  tyrant,  and  Uiis  is  tbe  pacha  M 
Damascus. 

Jerusalem  is  comprehended  in  the  pachalik  of  Damascus,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  a  resalt  of  that  dosinietiT« 
c^-stem  which  is  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  iastinetively  pursued 
by  the  Tiirks.  t/ut  off  from  Damascus  by  niountains,  aad  stii 
more  by  tbe  Arabs,  who  infest  the  deserts,  Jerusalem  cannot  alt 
ways  prefer  its  complaint»  to  the  pacha  when  oppresses!  by  Jtf 
goFemors.  It  would  be  much  more  natural  to  ma|(e  it  depead- 
nnt  on  the  pachalik  of  Acre,  which  lies  near  it  ;  the  Franks  audi 
the  Latin  fathers  might  then  place  tliemselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consuls  residing  in  the  ports  of  Syria  ;  and  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  would  be  able  to  make  known  their  grievances.  Bat 
ibis  is  the  very  ^hing  that  their  gorernors  are  desirous  of  pre- 
Tenting  ;  they  would  have  a  mute  slavery,  and  not  insolent  wretob* 
es  who  dare  complain  of  the  band  that  oppresses  them. 

Jerusalem  is  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  an  almost  independent 
governor  :  he  may  do  with  impunity  ail  the  mischief  be  pleases, 
if  he  be  not  afterwards  called  to  account  for  it  by  the  pacha.'  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Turkey  every  superior  has  a  right  to  déte- 
inte his  authority  to  an  inferior  ;  and  this  authority  extends  botfi 
lo  property  and  life.  For  a  few  purses  a  jatdssary  may  become 
a  petty  aga,  and  this  aga  may,  at  his  good  pleasure,  either  take 
away  your  life  or  permit  you  to  redeem  it.  Thus  executioners 
are  multiplied  in  every  town  of  Judea.  The  only  thing  #ver 
heard  in  this  cout^try,  the  only  justice  ever  thought  of,  is  :  JLe# 
him  pay  ten^  ttcenêy^  thirty  jmrses — Give  him  five  hundred  sfrckes 
of  the  bastinado — Cut  off*  his  head.  One  act  of  injustice  render» 
it  necessary  to  commit  a  still  grcîiter.  If  one  of  tiiese  petty  ty- 
rants plunders  a  peasant,  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  plunder  his 
neighbour  also  ;  for,  to  escape  the  hypocritical  integrity  of  tiie 
pacha,  he  must  procure  by  a  second  crime  sufficient  to  purchase 
impunity  for  the  first. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  the  pacha,  when  he  visits 
his  government,  corrects  these  evils  and  avenges  the  MTongs  of 


A%  people*  80  &r  from  tins,  however,  the  paeha  is  himself  the 
greatest  seonr^se  of  the  iMiatntaata  of  Jerusalem.  His  coming  is 
dreaded  Hke  that  of  a  hostile  chief.  The  shops  are  shut  up  ;  the 
people  conceal  ttiemselves  in  cellars  ;  they  feign  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death  on  their  mats,  or  withdraw  to  the  mountains. 

The  truth  of  these  fiicts  I  am  able  to  attest,  since  I  happened 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  pacha's  visit.  Abdallah  is 
sordidly  ayariciottSy  like  almost  all  the  Mussulmans  :  in  the  capa- 
city of  commander  of  tlie  caravan  of  Mecca,  and  under  the  pre* 
text  of  raising  money  for  the  better  protection  of  the  pilgrims, 
he  tiiinks  that  he  has  a  right  to  multiply  his  extortions  ;  and  he 
is  always  devising  new  ways  of  fleecing  the  people.  One  of  the 
methods  which  he  most  frequently  employs  is  to  ax  a  very  low 
maximum  for  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  people  arc  delighted, 
hut  the  dealers  shut  up  Uieir  shops.  A  scarcity  commences  ;  the 
pacha  enters  into  a  secret  negotiation  with  tiie  shop-keepers, 
and,  for  a  certahi  number  of  purses,  gnmts  them  permisnon  to 
sell  at  any  price  tftey  please.  Hiese  men  are  of  course  desirous 
to  Recover  the  sums  which  they  have  given  the  pacha  :  they  raise 
the  price  of  necessaries  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  the  peo- 
ple, dying  a  second  time  for  want,  are  obliged  to  part  with  their 
last  rag  to  keep  themselves  from  starving. 

I  have  seen  this  same  Abdallah  practise  a  still  more  ingenious 
vexation,  i  have  observed  that  he  sent  his  cavalry  to  pillage  the 
Arabian  farmers  beyond  the  Jordan.  These  poor  pe<^1e,  who 
had  fitâé  the  nUrij  and  who  knew  that  they  were  not  at  war,  were 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  tents  and  of  their  flocks.  They 
were  robbed  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  sheep  and  goats,  nine* 
ty*fottr  calves,  a  thousand  asses,  and  six  mares  of  the  purest 
blood  :  the  camels  alone  escaped,*  having  followed  a  shieck  who 
ealled  them  at  a  distance.  These  faithful  children  of  the  desert 
carried  their  milk  to  their  masters  in  the  mountains,  as  if  they 
had  known  that  these  masters  were  bereft  of  eveiy  other  species 
of  nourishment 

An  European  could  scarcely  guess  what  the  pacha  did  witii 
|iis  booty.  He  put  more  than  twice  as  high  a  price  upon  each 
animal  as  it  was  worth,  rating  each  goat  and  sheep  at  twenty 
piasters,  and  each  calf  at  eighty.     The  beasts  thus  appraised 

•  Of  these,  kovcTcr,  tventr-sîx  were  take», 
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sent  to  (he  butcherB  aod  différait  penons  in  Jcnmlmij  ■at 
fa  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  yiliageB,  who  wore  obliged  to 
take  them  and  pay  for  them  at  the  ptcba's  |iriee  upon  pain  of 
death.  I  must  confess  that,  had  I  not  been  an  eye-witness  of 
this  double  iniquity,  I  should  hav^e  thought  it  absolutely  incredi- 
ble. As  to  the  asses  and  horses,  they  became  tiie  property  of 
the  soldiers;  for,  according  to  a  singular  convention  between 
these  robbers,  all  the  beasts  with  the  doren  hoof  taken  in  such^ 
expeditions  belong  to  the  pacha,  and  all  the  other  animab  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  troops. 

Having  exhausted  Jerusalem,  the  padia  departs;  but  in  order 
to  save  the  pay  of  the  city  guards  and  to  strengthen  the  escort 
of  the  icararan  of  Mecca,  he  takes  the  soldiers  along  with  him* 
The^çovernor  b  left  liehind  with  about  a  dosen  men,  who  aie 
insufficient  for  the  police  of  the  ci^,  much  less  for  that  of  the 
adjacent  country.  The  year  before  my  visit,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  his  house,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  a  band  of 
robbers  who  entered  Jérusalem  and  were  on  the  point  of  plan* 
dering  the  city. 

No  sooner  b  the  pacha  gone,  than  another  evU,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  oppression,  be^s  to  be  felt  Insurrections  tabs 
place  in  the  plundered  villages;  they  attack  each  other,  mutually 
intent  on  wreaking  hereditary  revenge.  AU  conununication  b 
interrupted  ;  agriculture  perishes  ;  and  the  peasant  saHies  forth  at 
night  to  pillage  his  enemy's  vine  and  to  cut  down  his  olive-tree. 
The  pacha  returns  the  following  year;  he  demands  the  same 
tribute  from  a  country  whose  population  is  diminished»  la  order 
to  raise  it,  he  is  obliged  to  redouble  hb  oppressions  and  to  exter» 
minate  whole  tribes.  The  desert  gradually  extends  ;  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  here  and  there  habitations  in  ruins,  and  near  them 
cemeteries  which  keep  continually  increasing  :  each  succeeding 
year  witnesses  the  destruction  of  a  house,  the  extinction  of  a 
family,  and  soon  nothing  b  left  but  thb  cemetery  to  mark  the 
epot  where  once  stood  a  village. 

Retumlng  to  the  convent  at  ten  in  the  morning,  I  completed 
my  examination  of  aie  library.  Besides  the  collection  of  firmans 
already  mentioned,  I  found  an  autograph  manuscript  of  the  leam- 
9d  Quaresmitts.  This  Latin  manuscript,  like  all  the  printed 
works  of  the  same  author,  relates  to  the  Holy  Land-.   Bom^ 


iitluBr  ToIiHnes  contained  Tarkish  and  Arabic  papers  reladve  to 
the  affiurs  of  the  convent,  Letters  of  the  Congregation,  JdiBcer- 
lanies,  &€•  I  saw  likewise  some  treatises  by  fathers  of  the 
chnrcb,  several  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  the  abbé  Mariti's  work, 
and  Volney 's  excellent  Narrative  of  his  Tmveis.  Father  Clement 
Pérès,  having  discovered,  as  he  thought,  some  slight  errors  in  the 
latter,  had  noted  down  hb  observations  on  some  loose  papers,,  of 
whieh  he  made  me  a  present. 

I  had  seen  evety  thing  at  Jemsalem*  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  that  city,  and  better  acquainted  with 
tbem  than  with  the  interior  of  Paris  and  its  vidinty  :  I  began, 
therefore,  to  think  of  my  departure.  The  fathers  of  the  Holy 
Land  determined  to  confer  on  me  an  honour  which  I  had 
neither  solidted  nor  deserved.  In  con^deration  of  the  feeble 
services  which,  as  they  said,  I  had  rendered  to  religion,  they 
requested  me  to  accept  the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
eider,  of  high  antiquity  in  Christendom,  though  its  origin  may 
not  date  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Helena,  was  formeriy 
very  common  in  Europe.  At  present  it  is  scarcely  ever  met 
with  except  in  Spain  and  Poland  :  the  superior  of  the  Latin  con» 
vent,  as  guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ha»  alone  the  right  to 
confer  it 

We  left  the  conrent  at  one  o'clock  and  repidred  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  went  into  the  chapel  t>e- 
lon^g  to  the  Latin  fathers;  the  doors  were  carefully  shut^ 
lest  the  Turks  should  perceive  the  arm»,  which  might  cost  the 
religious  their  lives.  The  superior  put  on  his  pontifical  habits  ; 
the  lamps  and  tapers  were  lighted;  all  tiie  brethren  present 
formed  a  circle  round  me,  with  their  hands  folded  upon  their 
breasts.  While  they  sung  the  Veni  Crealor  in  a  low  voice,  the 
superior  stepped  up  to  the  i^r,  and  I  fell  on  tssy  knees  at  hi* 
feet.  The  spurs  and  sword  of  Crodfrey  de  Bouillon  were  taken 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Ho!^  Sepulchre  :  two  of  the  religious, 
standing  one  on  each  side  of  me,  held  the  venerable  relics.  The 
supérieur  recited  the  accustomed  prayers  and  asked  me  the  usual 
fuestions  :  he  then  put  the  spurs  on  my  heels  and  struck  me 
thrice  over  the  shoulders  with  the  sword,  on  which  the  religious 
began  to  sing  the  Te  Deum^  while  the  superior  pronounced  this 
prayer  over  my  head  : 


dg8  TKAVJEM  »  «UCCE,  PAUSTINÈi 

^  L^rd  6od  Alxnigl^,  beitow  Oi^  ffftmu  «ad  thj  UeBÛng  HA 

thia  tbjr.  senraaV  &«• 

All  this  is  bnt  a  shadow  of  the  dajft  that  are  past.    But  if  it 
is  considered  that  I  was  at  Jerusalem»  in  the  ehurob  of  Calvaiy, 
witfatn  a  dosen  paces  of  the  tomb  oi  Jesus  Christi  and  thirty 
from  that  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  ;  that  I  was  equipped  with  the 
spun  of  the  delireBer  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  alld  bad  touched 
that  swordy  both  long  and  large»  which  so  noble  and  so  valiant 
an  ami  had  once  wielded  ;  if  the  reader  bears  in  mind  theae  cir- 
cumstances, nly  life  of  adTenture»  my  peregrinations  by  land  and 
aea»  he  will  easily  beliere  that  I  could  not  remain  unmoted. 
\  Keither  was  this  ceremony  in  other  respects  without  effect.    1 
/Um  a  FreochmMi;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
his  ancient  arms,  in  touching  me,  cominunicated  an  inereased 
'ardour  for  glory  and  for  the  honour  of  my  country. 

Hy  certi6cate,  signed  by  the  guardian  and  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  convent,  was  delivered  to  me.  With  thb  bril&ant 
diploma  of  knighthood,  I  received  my  humble  passport  of  a  pA* 
grim.  I  preserve  them  as  a  record  of  my  visit  to  the  land  of  the 
ancient  traveller,  Jacob. 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  bid  farewell  to  Palestine,  I  most  re- 
quest  the  reader  to  accompany  me  once  more  beyond  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  to  take  a  last  survey  of  tliis  extraordinaiy  city. 

Let  us  first  pause  at  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  near  the  royal 
sepulchres.  This  is  a  spacious  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  pillar  of  stones.  Here,  as  we  are  told,  the  pro- 
phet gave  vent  to  his  lamentations,  wluch  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  composed  within  ^ght  of  modern  Jerusalem,  so  accu- 
rately do  they  portray  the  state  of  this  desolate  city  : 

"  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  fuU  of  people  !  how 
ia  she  become  a  widow  !  she  that  was  great  among  the  nation?, 
and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary  ! 

'^  The  ways  of  Sion  do  mourn,  because  none  come  to  the 
solemn  feasts  :  ail  her  gates  are  desolate  :  her  priests  sigh,  her 
Tirgins  are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in  bitterness. 

"  All  ye  that  pass  by,  behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow. 

**  The  Lord  hath  purposed  to  destroy  the  Wall  of  the  daa^^ 
ter  of  Sion  :  he  hath  bent  his  bow  like  an  enemy  ;  he  hath  Mt 


Méfadhrawn  Iifa  hand  from  destroying;  tfaerefbre  he  made  the 
«amparC  and  the  wall  to  lathent  ;  they  languished  together. 

*^  Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  he  hath  destroyed 
and  broken  her  bars  ;  her  kings  and  her  princes  are  among  the 
Genfiles  ;  the  law  is  no  more  ;  her  prophets  also  find  no  yision 
from  the  Lord. 

^  Mine  eyes  do  fûl  with  tears  ;  my  bowels  are  troubled^  my 
liver  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 
cxf  my  people,  because  the  children  and  the  sucklings  swoon  in 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

*'  What  tiling  shall  I  fiken  to  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  t 
what  shall  I  equal  to  theè  ? 

"  AU  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee  ;  they  hiss  and  wag 
âietr  head  at  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying  :  Is  this  the  city 
that  men  caU  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
(earth  ?» 

When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  OliTes,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Jerusalem  presents  an  inclined  plane 
lieseendti^  from  west  to  east.  An  embattled  wall,  fortified  with 
towers  and  a  Go.thic  castle,  encompasses  the  city  all  round; 
excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Sion,  which  it  formerly 
^idoeedk 

In  the  western  quarter,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city  towards 
Calvary,  the  houses  stand  very  close  ;  but  in  the  eastern  part, 
along  the  brook  Cedron,  you  perceive  vacant  spaces;  among  the 
rest,  that  which  surrounds  the  mosque  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  whero  once  stood  the 
eastle  of  Antonio,  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heavy  square  masses,  veiy  low, 
iMrtUiout  chimtiieB  or  windows  ;  they  have  flat  terraces  or  domes 
on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres.  The  whole 
would  appear  to  Oie  eye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the 
steeples  of  the  diurches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  the  sum- 
jBidts  of  a  few  cypresses,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the 
'>miformify  of  the  plan.  On  beholding  these  stone  buildings, 
encompassed  by  a  stony  country,  you  aro  ready  to  inquire  if  they 
are  not  the  confused  monuments  of  a  cemeterv  in  the  midst  of 
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EAter  the  cify,  but  not&ing  #ill  you  there  find  to  make  ameliâl 
for  the  duIloe^B  of  its  exterior.  You  lose  yourself  among  narro# 
unpaved  streets,  here  going  tip  hill,  there  down,  from  the  in- 
equality of  the  ground,  and  you  walk  among  clouds  of  dust  or 
loose  stones.  Canvas  stretched  from  house  to  hotrse  increases 
the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth;  bazars,  roofed  over,  and  frought 
with  infection,  completely  exclude  the  light  from  the  desolate; 
city.  A  few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wretchedness  to 
view,  and  even  these  are  frequently  shut,  from  apprehension  of 
the  passage  of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen  m  the  streets, 
not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  glid- 
ing through  the  gloom,  concealing  under  his  garments  the  fruifft 
of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  hanl  earnings  by 
the  rapacious  soldier.  Aside,  in  a  comer,  the  Arab  butcher  is 
slaaghtering  some  animal  suspended  by  the  Fegs  from  a  wall  in 
ruins  :  from  his  haggard  and  ferocious  look,  and  his  bloody  handr, 
you  would  rather  suppose  that  he  had  been  cutting  the  throat  of 
a  fellow-creature  than  killing  a  lamb.  The  only  noise  beard 
from  time  to  time  in  this  deicide  city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed 
of  the  desert  :  it  is  the  janissary  who  brings  the  head  of  the  Be- 
douin, or  returns  from  plundering  the  unhappy  FeHah. 

Amid  this  extraordinary  desolation,  you  must  pause  a  n»]^ 
ment  to  cont'emjifate  two  circumstances  still  more  extraordiltiirv. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  two  classes  of  independent  people 
find  in  their  religion  sufficient  fortitude  to  enable  them  to  8nr<> 
mount  such  cbrnpficated  horror?  and  wretchedness/  Here  reside 
communities  of  Christian  monks,  whom  notfikig  can  compel  to 
forsake  the  tomb  of  Christ,  neither  plunder  nor  persoilBl  ill  treal^ 
ikient,  nor  menaccsr  of  death  itself.  Night  and  day  they  chant 
their  hymns  around-the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Stripped  in  the  mormng 
by  a  Turkish  governor,  they  are  fotmd  at  night  at  the  fdot  tff 
Calvary,  in  prayer,  on  the  spot  where  Christ  suffered  for  Hie 
salvation  of  mankind.  Their  brows  are  aerene,  tbek  lipa  weat 
an  incessant  smile.  They  receive  the  stranger  with  joy.  WUIh 
out  power,  without  soldiers,- they  protect  whole  villages  agaiost 
iniquity.  Driven-  by  the  cudgel  and  the  sabre,  women»  dAh 
children,  flocks  and  herd»,  seek  refrige  in  the  cloisters  of  thea^ 
recluses.  What  prevents  the  armed  oppressor  from  pursvingliis 
prey  and  overthrowiDg  s&ch  feeble  ramparts  ?  Hie  charity  of 
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Uie  iDoidEs:  tbey  deprive  ihemaeWes  of  the  fault  resources  of  fifQ 
Mwa^m  their  eupfJiants.  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Christian  schi^ 
^Mties,  all  tbrovif  ttiemselyes  under  the  protecUon.of  a  few  indigent 
ndiigîaus,  who  are  incanajble  of  defending  themselves.  Here  we 
cannot  forbear  acKnpwledglng  with  Bossuet,  ^  that  .hands  raised 
towards  heaven  disperse  more  battalions  than  hand's  armed  with 
javelins." 

Whil^e  the  mm  Jerusalem  thus  rises  from  the  desert,  r»- 
spleiident  in  hrigh^^ss»  cast  jruur  ei^es  Jbetweeu  the  temple  and 
Mount  SioUv  behpUJl^otber  petty  tribe  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitauta  of  this  city.    The  particular  objects  of  eveiy 
apeeiea  of  degradalion,  these  people  bow  their  heads  lyithout 
uryinouring  ;  thcjr.,  endure  eveiy  kind  of  insult  without  demanding 
justice;  thej  sink  beneath  repeated  blows  without  sighing;  if 
their  he^  b«  reqtaired,  Ibey  present  it  to  the  scymetar.    Ojd 
the:dçaUi  of  any  member  of  this  proscribed  community,  his 
cpmpanion  goes  at  ni^t  and  inters  him  by  stealth  in  the  valley  of 
J/ehoshaphat,  in  the  shadow  of  Solomon's  temple.    Enter  the 
ff^odes  of  these  l^ople,  you  will  and  them,  amidst  the  most  ab- 
ject .wretchedness,  instructing  their  children  to  read  a  myste- 
rious book,  which  they  in  thdr  turn  will  teach  their  offspriqg  to 
read-    What  they  did  fiv^c  thousand  years  ago,  these  people  still 
Gçmtinpe  to  dp.  Seventeen  times  have  they  witnessed  the  destruc* 
tiott  of  Jenl^alem»  yet  nothing  c^  discomiage  them»  nothing  can 
frevent  them  from  tummg  thehr  faces  towards  Sion.    To  see 
thie.  Jews  scattered  over  the  whole   world,   according  to  the 
word  of  jQoid,  must  doubtless  excite  surprise  :  but  to  be  struck 
witb  svpematunji  astonishment,  you  must  view  them  at  Jerusa- 
ieqi  ;  yon  must  behold  these  rightful  masters  of  Judea  living  as 
s^ves  and  9iffipgi^  in  their  own  country  ;  yon  must  behold  them 
expecting,  under  all  oppressions,  a  king  who  is  to  deliver  them. 
Onis^ed.by  the  cr^se  that  condemns  them  and  is  planted  on 
their  heads,  sl^uJUng  near  the  temple,  of  which  fiot  one  stone  is 
left  upon  another,  they  continue  in  their  deplorable  infatuation, 
The  Persians,  the  clreeka,  the  Romans,  are  swept  from  the 
ea^  ;  and  a  petty  tribe,  whose  origin  precedeil  that  of  those 
ff99t  nations,  still  exists  unmixed  açiong  the  ruins  of  its  nalive 
Jand.    If  any  tlnng  among  nations  wears  the  character  of  a  mi- 
i:a.eïej  that  character,  in  my  opinion,  Is  here  legibly  impressed. 
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What  can  appear  more  wopderfal,  even  to  the  pMIoflOpiier,  ftaai 
IhiB  spectacle  of  ancient  and  modem  Jeraealem  at  the  foot  of  Cal» 
▼ary  ?  the  former  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the  eight  of  the 
Beputchre  of  the  risen  Jesus  ;  the  latter  exulting  before  the  onljr 
tomb  which  will  have  no  deposit  to  render  vp  at  the  consumma* 
tion  of  ages. 

I  thanked  the  fathers  for  their  hospitality  ;  I  wished  them  most 
ûncerely  a  happiness  which  they  indeed  never  expect  to  enjoy 
Here  below  ;  and  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  them,  I  was  over- 
come with  heart-felt  grief.  I  know  no  enflferings  that  can  ht 
compared  with  those  endured  by  these  niifortunale  religloaa^ 
the  state  in  lyhich  they  live  resembles  that  wfaidi  prevailed  ift 
France  during  the  reign  of  terror,  I  was  about  to  return  to 
my  country,  to  embrace  my  relatives,  to  heboid  my  friends  agùn, 
to  enjoy  once  more  the  sweets  of  life  ;  and  these  fathers,  who 
had  relations,  friends,  and  country,  as  well  as  I,  remained  exiled 
in  this  land  of  servitude.  All  possess  not  the  strength  of  mind 
which  renders  man  insensible  to  privations  :  I  h^ve  myself  heard 
expressions  of  regret,  which  convinced  me  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  sacrijfice.  Did  not  Christ  on  this  same  spot  find  ttie  cup  Ml» 
ter  ?  and  yet  he  drank  it  up  to  the  very  dregs. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  I  mounted  my  horse,  with  AH  Aga, 
John,  Julian,  and  Michael  the  drogman;  We  left  the  city  by  0n 
Pilgrims'  Gate  on  the  west,  and  passed  through  the  pacha's 
camp.  Before  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Turpentine,  I 
stopped  once  more  to  survey  Jerusalem.  I  discerned  above  the 
walls  the  dome  of  the  church  of  the  floly  Sepulchre.  Nerev 
will  it  again  be  saluted  by  the  pilgrim,  for  it  no  l(^nger  exists, 
and  the  tomb  of  Christ  is  now  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
air.  Thte  time  has  been  that  all  Christendom  vfould  have  eager* 
ly  contributed  to  rebuild  the  sacred  monument  :  at  the  present 
day  nobody  thinks  of  such  a  thing,  and  the  smallest  som  exp^kl* 
ed  for  this  meritorious  purpose  would  appear  an  absurd  super- 
stition. Having  contemplated  Jerusalem  for  som^  time,  I  pur* 
8i|ed  my  way  among  ^e  mountains.  It  was  twenty*nine  minutes 
past  six  when  I  lost  sight  of  the  holy  city  :  'tis  thus  Oat  the  navi- 
gator marks  the  moment  when  he  ceases  to  discern  a  dlst^t  m^ 
^on  wjiicb  he  shall  never  again  behold. 
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At  the  bottom  of  tlie  Talley  of  Tarpentine  we  found  Abon 
Ooeti  and  Giaber,  the  chiefs  of  the  Arabs  of  Jeremiah  waitii^ 
for  us.  We  arrived  at  Jeremiah  about  mldiiight  Abou  €rosb 
insifited  on  our  partaking  of  a  iamb  which  he  had  provided  for 
Ijuu  I  offered  him  some  money»  winch  be  refused,  and  only  re- 
quested that  I  would  send  him  two  eitfs  of  Damietta  rice  when 
i  should  arrive  in  Egypt  This  I  cheerfally  promised»  and  yet  E 
never  recollected  my  promise  tûl  the  moment  I  was  embarking 
for  Tunis.  As  soon  as  our  communleation  with  the  Levant  is  r^ 
stored»  Abou  Cikish  shall  certain^  receive  his  Damietta  rice  ;  he 
abaH  see,  that  though  the  memory  of  a  Frenehmaft  may  &il  hfaB, 
jet  he  never  frils  to  keep  his  word.  )  am  in  hopes  that  the  little 
Bedouins  of  Jeremiah  will  mount  guard  over  my  present,  and 
fbat  they  will  yet  say,  **  Forward  !  march  !'' 

'Pq  the  Idth^  1^  Boon,  I  arrived  «tt  Jafia. 


FIFTH  PART. 


EGYPT. 

On  my  nbmi  to  Jaffiai,  I  fotmd  myoelf  in  an  awkard  {irediea- 
ment:  diere  was  not  a  vessel  of  any  kind  in  Uie  harbour.  I  va.- 
▼iered  between  two  plans  ;  the  first  of  which  was  to  proceed  to  St. 
John  d'Acre  and  fhere  embark,  and  the  second  to  tniTel  to  Egyp^ 
by  land.  I  should  have  gtTen  a  decided  pteference  to  the  latter» 
but  it  was  impracticable.  Fire  armed  parties  were  then  dispnt* 
ing  the  possession  of  the  hanks  of  Uie  Nile:  Ibrahim  Bey,  in 
Upper  Egypt;  two  other  independent  beys,  the  pacha  of  the 
Porte  at  Cairo,  a  body  of  Albanian  rebels,  and  £16  Bey,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  These  different  parties  infested  the  roads  ;  and  the  Arabs, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  completely  Intercepted  all 

communication^ 

From  this  dilemma  I  was  providentially  relieved.  The  second 
day  after  my  arrival  at  Jaffa,  as  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Bt  John  d'Acre,  a  saick  from  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  entered  the  har- 
bour. This  vessel  was  In  ballast  and  in  quest  i^  a  carga.  The 
ikthers  sent  for  the  captain,  who  agreed  to  cany  me  to  Alexan- 
dria for  four  hundred  and  ej^ty  paisters,  and  we  ha^  soon  con» 
phided  our  b^tfgain. 

It  was  not  without  sincere  regret  that  I  quitted  my  venerable 
hosts  on  the  IQth  of  October.  One  of  the  fathers  gave  nie  let- 
ters ot  recommendation  for  Spun  ;  as  it  was  my  intontiott,  after 
I  had  seen  Carthage,  to  concinde  my  peregrinations  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Alhambra.  Thus  these  reliions,  who  remained  expos- 
ed to  every  species  of  outrage,  were  anxious  to  be  serviceable 
to  me  beyond  the  seas  and  in  their  native  land. 

John  and  Julian  having  carried  our  baggage  on  board,  I  em-r 
bariced  on  the  16th  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  sea  wafl|rou|^, 
and  the  wind  unlavonrable.  I  continued  upon  deck  as  long  as  I 
could  perceive  the  hg^ts  of  Jaffa.    I  felt^  I  must  owo^  a  certain 


emotion  at  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I  had  now  aecompHabef 
"a  pilgrimage  which  I  had  so  long  meditated.  I  hoped  soon  to 
conclude  this  holy  adventure,  the  most  hasardons  part  of  which 
I  had,  in  mj  opinion,  surmounted.  When  I  conndered  that  I 
had  traversed,  almost  alone,  the  continent  and  seas  of  Greece  : 
that  I  was  again  alone  in  a  small  vessel  at  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  Mediterranean,  after  visiting  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea^ 
and  Jerusalem,  I  looked  upon  my  retom  through  Egypt,  Bartut-v 
ry,  and  Spain,  as  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world*  1  was  however, 
mistaken. 

I  retired  to  the  captûn's  cabin,  when  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
light»  of  Jaffa,  and  I  had  for  the  last  time  saluted  the  shores  of 
the  Holy  Land  ;  but  next  morning  at  day>break,  we  again  disco- 
vered the  coast  of  Gaza,  for  the  captain  had  steered  to  the  south. 
With  the  dawn  a  fine  breeae  sprang  up  from  the  east,  the  sea 
became  smooth,  und  we  turned  the  ship's  head  to  the  west 
Thus  I  was  pursuing  tiie  very  same  track  which  Ubald  and  the 
Dnae  had  followed  in  their  voyage  to  deliver  Rinaldo.  My  vessel 
could  scarce^  be  larger  than  that  of  the  two  kni^ts,  and,  like 
them,  1  was  guided  by  fortune.  My  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Alex- 
andria lasted  but  four  days,  and  never  had  I  a  more  agreeable  or 
a  quicker  passage.  The  sky  was  constantly  serene,  the  wind  fair, 
and  the  sea  brilliant  The  sails  were  not  once  shifted.  The  crew 
of  the  saidt  condsted  of  five  hands,  including  ttie  captain  ;  they 
were  not  so  merry  as  my  (xreeks  of  the  island  of  Uno,  but  appa- 
rently better  seamen.  Fresh  provisions,  excellent  pomegranates, 
Cypna  wine,  coffee  of  the  best  quati^,  suppMed  us  witR  abun- 
dance, and  cheered  our  spirits.  The  excess  of  my  prosperity 
ou^  to  have  excited  apprehensions  ;  but  had  1  possessed  the 
ling  of  Polycrates,  I  should  have  taken  good  care  not  to  throw  it 
hiio  the  sea,  to  become  the  prey  of  a  ravenous  sturgeon. 

Thtire  is*  in  the  seaman^i  life  somethiag  adventurous,  which 
wins  and  delij^ts  us.  Thiscoatiaaal  transitiMi  firom  calm  to  storm. 
Uns  rapid  ohange>of  lands  and  ^es,  keep  the  imagination  of  the 
navigitor  awake.  He  is,  in  hit  fortunes,'  the  image  of  matt  here 
below  ;  always  pronMng  himselt  to  remain  in  port,  and  always 
j^madlttghb  si^  anew;  seeking  enchanted  islands,  at  i^iioh  he^ 
aeaieely  ever  armes,  and  ef  which,  if  he  does  touch  at  them,  he 
aoon  (prows  weary  ;  taiUng  only  of  rçst,  and  dei^hliaB  only  ii» 
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taftpefits;  pendûng  li^  sUpwreek,  or  dying,  worn  out  wUk  agti 
Ml  shore,  unkiiowii  to  youpgtr  mariAersy  whom  ho  legrets  hk 
iDthilît|r  to  accompaigri 

On  the  lîth  aodlMi  we  croased  the  guiph  of  Damietta  ;  this 
town  stands  neaHy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Peluainm.  Wheir 
«  country  {Nresents  great  and  numerous  recollections,  the  memo^ 
J7,  to  rid  itself  of  the  multiplicity  of  scenes,  which  oppress  it, 
fixes  «pon  one  single  event  .  Such  was  my  case  in  passing  the 
gulf  of  Pelusium*  i  first  went  back  in  idea  to  the  time  of  the 
primitiTe  Pharaohs,  and  at  last  i  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
death  of  Pompi^,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  finest  passage  in 

Phitareh. 

.  ^  Mean  time,  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius  «poke  first,  ad- 
dressing Fompey,  in  Latin^  by  the  title  of  Imperalor.  Then 
Achillas  saluted  Jhim  in  Greek,  and  desired  him  to  come  into 
the  boat,  because  the  water  was  veiy  shallow  towards  the  shore, 
and  a  galley  must  strike  upon  the  sands.  At  tlie  same  time  they 
saw  several  of  the  king's  ships  getting  ready,  and  the  shore  co- 
vered vrith  troopS)  so  that  if  they  would  have  changed  their 
mmds, itwas  then  too  late;  besides,  their  distrust  would  have 
furnished  the  assassins  with  a  pretence  for  their  injustice.  He, 
therefore,  embraced  Cornelia,  who  lamented  his  sad  exit  before 
it  happened  ;  and  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of  his  enfranchised 
slaves,  iHiiamed  Philip,  and  a  servant  called  SceAes,  to  get  into  the 
lioat  before  him«  Wlien  Achillas  had  hold  of  his  hand,  and  he 
was  going  to  step  in  himself,  he  turned  to  bis  wife  and  soq,  and 
lepeatid  that  verse  of  Sophocles  : 

3eck'tt  thou  B  tjrrant's  door  ?  «be»  farewett  fieeéont 

TUough  free  as  «ir  beCore       ■■  ■      * 

^These  were  the  last  woirds  he  spoke  to  them» 

*^  As  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between  the  galley 
and  the  shore,  end  he  observed  that  not  a  man  in  the  boat  show- 
ed him  the  leastcrvifity,  or  even  Bfdke  to  him,  lie  lookedatSep- 
iîmius,  aHid  said,  <<  MethkikSj  I  remember  you  to  have  been  0^ 
fellow-soldier  :''  but  be- answered  only  wiâi  a  nod,  without  testi- 
fying any  regard  or  friendship/  A  proCbond  silaice  again  taking 
place,  Pompey  took  out  a  paper,  in  which  he  had  written  a 
speech  in  Oreek^that  he  designed  to  make  to  Ptolemy,  and 
ed  himself  with  readipg  it 


*'  When  they  approached  the  shore,  Comefia,  with  her  fneBda  in 
{he  galley,  watched  the  eyent  vdth  great  anxiety.  She  was  a 
little  encouraged,  when  she  saw  a  number  of  the  king's  great 
officers  coming  down  to  the  strand,  in  all  appearance  to  receiTe 
her  husband,  and  do  him  honour.  But  the  moment  Pompey  was 
taking  hold  of  Philip's  hand,  to  raise  himself  with  more  ease^  Sep* 
timius  came  behind,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  ;  after  #hich 
Salvius  and  Achillas  also  drew  their  swords.  Pompey  took  his 
robe  in  both  hands  and  covered  his  face  ;  and  without  sajing  or 
doing  the  least  thing  unworthy  of  him,  submitted  to  his  fate,  only 
uttering  a  groan,  while  they  despatched  him  with  many  blows. 
He  was  then  just  fifty-nine  years  old,  for  he  was  killed  ihe  day 
after  his  birth-day.  ' 

"  Cornelia,  and  her  Iriends  in  the  galleys,  upon  seeing  hin^ 
murdered,  gave  a  shriek  that  was  heard  to  the  shore,  and  weigh- 
ed anchor  immediately.  Their  flight  was  assisted  by  a  brisk  gale 
as  they  had  got  out  more  to  sea  :  so  that  the  Egyptians  gare  up 
their  design  of  pursuing  them. 

**  The  murderers  having  cut  off  Pompcy's  head,  threw  the  body 
out  of  the  boat  naked,  and  left  it  exposed  to  all  who  were  desir- 
ous of  such  a  ttght.  Philip  stayed  till  their  curiosity  was  satisfied^ 
and  then  washed  the  body  with  sea-water,  and  wrapped  it  in  one 
of  his  own  garments,  because  he  had  nothing  else  at  hand.  The 
next  thing  was  to  look  out  for  wood  for  the  funeral-pile  ;  and 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  shore,  he  spied  the  old  remains  of  a 
fishing-boat  ;  which,  though  not  large,  would  make  a  sufficient 
pile  for  a  poor  naked  body  that  was  not  quite  entire. 

<<  While  he  was  coUeeting  the  pieces  of  plank  and  putting  them 

together,  an  old  Roman,  who  had  made  some  of  his  first  caih- 

paigns  under  Pompey,  came  up,  and  said  to  PhiKp,  "  Who  are 

you  that  are  preparing  the  funeral  of  Pompey  the  CSreat  ?"  Philip 

answered,  *'  I  am  hb  freedman."    '^  But  you  shall  not,"  said  the 

old  Roman,  '^  have  this  honour  entirely  to  yourselt    As  a  work 

of  piety  offers  itself^  let  me  have  a  share  in  it;  that  I  may  not 

absolutely  repent  my  having  passed  so  many  years  in  a  foreign 

country  ;  but,  to  compensate  many  misfortunes,  may  have  the 

eonsolatlon  of  doing  some  of  the  last  honours  to  the  greatest 

general  Rome  ever  produced,"    In  this  manner  was  the  funeral 

elf  Pompey  conducted. 

3G 


^Neïft  day  LiieiitB  Lentok»,  who  knew  notfaiag  of  what  hai 
liaased,  beeauae  he  waa  upon  his  voyage  from  CypruB,  arrived 
upon  Uie  Egyptian  shore,  and,  as  he  was  coasting  along,  saw  the. 
fnneral  pile,  and  Philip,  whom  he  did  not  yet  know,  standing  by 
it  Upon  which  he  said  to  himself,  ^*  Who  has  finished  his  days, 
and  is  going  to  leave  his  remains  upon  this  shore  ?"  adding,  aftet' 
ft  short  paase,  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah  Pcnnpey  the  Great  !  perhaps  thov 
mayest  be  the  man."  Lentulus  soon  after  went  on  shore  and  was 
taken  and  sUin. 

^  Snch  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Oreat^  As  for  Ciesar,  he 
arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt,  which  he  found  in  great  disorder* 
When  they  came  to  present  the  head,  he  turned  from  it,  and  tha 
person  that  brought  it,  as  a  sight  of  horror»  He  received  the  seal, 
but  it  was  with  tears.  The  device  was  a  lion  holding  a  sword. 
The  two  assassins,  Acbillas  and  Photinus,  he  put  to  death  :  and 
the  king,  being  defeated  in  battle,  perished  in  the  river.  Theo- 
dotus,  the  rhetorician,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Caesar,  by  teav*» 
ing  Egypt  ;  but  he  wandered  about,  a  miserable  fugitive,  and  waft 
hated  wherever  he  went  At  last  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed  Cm- 
sar,  found  the  wretch  in  his  province  of  Asia,  and  put  him  to> 
death,  after  having  made  him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  toitures. 
The  ashes  of  Pompey  were  carried  to  Cornelia,  vfho  buried  theaa 
in  his  lands  near  Alba."^ 

On  the  19th,  at  noon,  after  having  been  two  days  without  see**, 
ing  land,  we  perceived  a  promontory,  called  Cape  Brulos,  which 
forms  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Delta.  1  have  already  re- 
marked, on  occasion  of  the  Granicus,  the  prodigious  illusion 
which  names  are  capable  of  creating.  Cape  Bmlos  ezhftited 
merely  the  appearance  of  a  small  sand-hill,  bnt  it  was  Hie  extrem- 
ity of  the  fourth  continent,  tiie  only  one  that  I  had  still  to  explore» 
it  was  a  corner  of  Egn^t,  the  cradle  of  the  sciences,  the  mother 
of  reliions  and  law«,  and  therefore  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes- 
from  it  for  a  moment 

The  same  evening  we  descried  some  palm-trees  in*  the  soulii» 
west,  that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  fbr  we  conld  not  discern 
the  land  on  which  they  grew.  To  the  south  appeared  a  dark 
confused  mass,  acompanied  with  a  few  detached  trees  :  it  was- 
(he  ndns  of  a  villagCi  a  meUnchoiy  token  of  the  fate  of  Egypt. 
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On  the  SOfli,  at  fire  ia  the  morning,  I  perceired  upon  the 
green  and  raffled  surface  of  the  sea,  a  Ime  of  froth,  beyond  which 
the  water  was  pale  and  placid.  The  captain  came  np,  and  tap- 
ping me  on  the  shoulder  said,  iathe  Frank  language,  Mlo  I  It  was 
9ot  long  before  we  entered  that  celebrated  river,  whose  water 
i  tasted,  and  found  it  salt  Some  palm-trees  and  a  minaret  in* 
Seated  the  site  of  Rosetta,  but  the  land  itself  was  still  inyisi- 
i)le.  This  coast  resembles  the  savannahs  of  Florida:  its  ap- 
pearance is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  Syria,  and  stron^y  reminds  you  of  the  effect  of  a  tropical 
horison» 

At  ten  o'clock  we  at  length  discovered,  below  the  tops  of  the 
{Mdm-trees,  a  line  of  sand  running  westward  to  the  promontory 
of  Aboukir,  which  we  should  have  to  pass  in  our  way  to  Alexan- 
dria. We  were  then  exactly  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  at  Ro- 
setta, a^  were  gmng  to  cross  the  Bogaz.  The  water  of  the  river 
in  this  place  was  red,  inclining  to  violet,  of  the  colour  of  a  moor 
in  autimm.  The  Nile,  whose  inundation  was  oxety  had  been  for 
come  tinie  falling.  About  twenty  gerbs,  or  vessels,  belonging  to 
Alexandria,  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bogaz,  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vourable wind  to  pass  the  bar  and  sail  up  to  Rossetta. 

Continuing  to  steer  to  the  west,  we  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  mouth  of  this  immense  sluice.  The  boundary  line  of  the  wa* 
<ers  of  the  river  and  that  of  tihe  sea  were  not  blended,  but  per- 
fectly separate  and  distinct  ;  they  foamed  when  ihey  met,  and 
seemed  mutnally.to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  each  other. 

At  five  in  the  evening  the  aspect  of  the  coast,  which  we  still 
had  on  our  left,  was  considerably  changed.  The  palm-trees  ran 
in  right  lines  along  the  shore,  like  the  avenues  that  often  adorn 
the  country  seats  of  our  gentry  :  thus  Nature  delights  to  renew 
the  ideas  of  civilisation  in  the  land  where  that  civilization  origi- 
nated, and  where  ignorance  and  misery  have  now  erected  their 
throne.  Having  doubled  Cape  Aboukir,  the  wind  lulled  by  dc 
grees,  so  that  we  could  not  reach  the  port  of  Alexandria  before 
m^t  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
oommeiciai  harbour,  in  the  midst  of  the  vessels  lying  before  the 
city.  1  would  not  go  on  shore,  but  w&ited  for  day 'light  on  the 
deck  of  our  saiek. 
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I  had  abondant  leisure  to  panse  my  reflections.  On  my 
light  I  discerned  shipping,  and  the  castle,  which  stands  on  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  the  Pharos  ;  on  the  left  the  horiaon  seemed 
bounded  by  hills,  ruins  and  obeJiaks,  vrbkh  I  -could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish in  the  dark  ;  before  me  extended  a  black  line  of  walls 
and  confused  buildings  :  only  one  solitary  light  was  to  be  seen  on 
shore,  and  not  a  sound  interrupted  the  universal  silence.  This 
was,  nevertheless,  that  Alexandria,  once  the  rival  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes,  which  contained  three  millions  of  inhalntants,  which 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  and  which  rang  with  the  obstre- 
perous orgies  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  amid  the  shades  of  night 
But  in  vain  I  listened  ;  a  fatal  charm  plunged  the  inhabitants  of 
modem  Alexandria  in  profound  silence  :  this  charm  is  de^otism, 
which  extingubhcs  all  joy,  and  allows  not  even  a  sigh  to  escape 
from  the  bosom  of  affliction.  What  sounds,  indeed,  could  be^ 
expected  to  arise  from  a  city,  of  which  one  third  at  least  is  for- 
saken ;  of  which  another  third  is  occupied  by  sepulchres  ;  while 
the  living  third,  in  the  midst  of  these  two  extremities,  is  a  kind 
of  palpitating  trunk,  which,  lying  between  ruins  and  tomt>s  has 
not  even  the  strength  to  rattle  its  chains  ? 

At  ^ight  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  saick's  boat  carried 
me  on  shore,  and  I  desired  to  be  conducted  to  M.  Drovetti  the 
French  consul  at  Alexandria.  So  far  I  have  spoken  of  our  con- 
suls in  the  Levant  with  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  them  ;  m  thi» 
ipstance  (  aliall  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that  I  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  M.  Drovetti  which  has  ripened  into  a  sincere  friend- 
ship. M.  Drovetti,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  who  has  served  with 
credit  in  the  military  profession,  received  me  with  that  «mpli- 
city  which  distinguishes  the  soldier,  and  that  warmth  conununi- 
cated  by  the  influence  of  a  delicious  clime.  I  know  not  whether 
this  work  will  find  its  way  to  the  desert  where  he  resides  ;  I  wish 
it  may,  that  he  may  learn  that  time  has  not  weakened  my  at- 
tachment ;  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  emotion  which  he  manir 
fested,  when  he  bade  me  farewell  on  the  beach — an  emotion  truly 
generous  in  any  man,  who,  like  him,  wipes  away  tlie  marks  of  it 
with  a  band  mutilated  in  the  service  of  his  countiy.  I  have  nei- 
ther influence,  i)or  patron?,  por  fortune,  but  if  I  had,  for  no  perr 
,3oti  would  I  more  cheerfully  employ  them  thaw  for  ^*  Drorettit 
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The  reader  certainly  doea  not  expect  me  to  give  a  deeeription 
of  Egypt  I  have  treated  rather  drouniBtantiaUy  of  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  because,  after  all,  âiey  are  not  well  known,  except  to 
amateurs  of  the  arts  ;  I  have  entered  into  minute  details  respect* 
ing  Jerusalem,  because  Jerusalem  was  the  principal  object  of  my 
tour.  But  what  should  I  say  of  Egypt?  Who  is  there  now  that 
has  not  seen  it  ?  Volney's  Travels  in  that  country  are  a  real  mas* 
terpiece  in  every  point  but  erudition  :  that  has  been  exhausted 
by  Sicard,  Norden,  Pococke,  Shaw,  Niebuhr,  and  some  others  s 
while  the  drawings  of  M.  Denon  and  the  grand  delineations  of  the 
Egyptian  Institute,  have  placed  before  our  eyes  the  monument» 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  I  shall  therefore  follow,  \iifhout  di- 
gressiott,  the  mere  dates  of  my  journal. 

M.  Drovetti  gave  me  a  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  consulate^ 
which  stands  almost  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  commefcial  harbour. 
Since  I  was  now  in  Egypt,  I  could  not  leave  the  country  witliout 
seeing  the  Nile  and  the  pyramids:  I  therefore  requested  M.  Dro- 
vetti to  hire  me  an  Austrian  vessel  for  Tunis,  while  I  proceeded 
to  contemplate  the  prodigy  of  a  tomb.  At  Alexandria  I  found 
two  French  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  legation  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
who,  I  believe,  had  then  been  appointed  consul-general  of  Egypt, 
but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  since  continued  at  Leghorn.  As 
they  also  intended  to  visit  Cairo,  we  procured  a  gerb,  in  which 
we  embarked  on  the  23d  for  Rosetta.  M.  Drovetti  kept  Julian, 
who  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  provided  me  a  janissaiy:  John  I 
sent  back  to  Constantinople  in  a  Greek  vessel  which  was  pre- 
paring to  sail. 

We  departed  in  the  evening  from  Alexandria,  and  arrived  in 
the  night  at  the  Bogaz  of  Rosetta.  We  crossed  the  bar  without 
accident  At  day-break  we  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  landed  upon  the  cape  on  our  right.  The  Nile  appear* 
ed  in  all  Its  beau^;  its  current  filled  the  channel  without  ea« 
eroaddng  on  its  bairito,  and  along  its  stream  were  seen  verdant 
plains  of  rice  interspersed  with  detached  palm-trees,  which  rcr 
presented  cohnnns  and  porticoes.  We  went  again  on  board,  and 
floon  approached  Rosetta.  It  was  then  that  I  obtained  the  first 
view  of  that  magnificent  Delta,  where  nothing  is  wanting  except 
a  free  government  and  a  happy  people.  But  there  cannot  be  a 
fi^e  country  lyithout  iiidepeiidence,  the  most  serene  sky  is  bate* 
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fal  if  we  are  fMtered  upon  e«rih.  I  fouAd  Aollikig  worHty  of 
these  èuperb  plains  but  the  memoriak  of  the  glory  of  mj  natite 
land.  I  beheld  the  remaias  of  the  monoments^  of  a  new  eîtili- 
cation  brought  by  the  genius  of  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile; 
I  considered  at  thé  same  time  that  the  lances  of  our  dieTaliers, 
and  the  bayonets  of  our  soldiers,  had  twice  reflected  the  rays  of 
00  brilliant  a  sun:  with  this  difference,  that  the  manes  of  out 
eheyaliers  who  fell  on  the  unfortunate  day  of  Massoura,  were 
avenged  by  our  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  the  pyramids.  For  the 
rest,  thou^  I  was  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  a  wide  liver 
and  verdant  plains,  I  was  not  much  soiprised  ;  for  it  was  an  abso- 
lute picture  of  my  rivers  of  Louisiana,  and  my  American  savan* 
nahs.  Fain  would  I  also  have  beheld  the  forests  where  I  cherish- 
ed the  first  illusions  of  my  life. 

M.  Saint  Marcel,  the  French  consul  at  Rosetta,  received  us 
with  great  politeness;  and  M.  Caffe,  a  French  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  kindest  of  men,  resolved  to  accompany  us  to  Cairo.  We 
made  a  bargûn  with  the  master  of  a  large  vessel,  hired  his  beat 
cabin,  and,  for  the  greater  safety,  admitted  an  Albanian  chief 
into  our  society'.  H.  de  Choiseul  has  accurately  described  these 
aoldiers  of  Alexandria  : 

''  These  fierce  Albanians,"  says  he,  '^  would  still  be  heroes,  if 
fhey  had  a  Scanderbeg  at  their  head  :  but  they  are  now  mere 
banditti,  whose  very  look  indicates  feh>city.  They  are  tall,  ae* 
tive,  and  muscular.  Their  dress  consists  of  very  wide  trowsers; 
a  short  petticoat  ;  a  waistcoat  covered  with  plates,  chains,  and 
several  rows  of  large  balls  of  silver.  They  wear  buskins,  fastened 
with  thongs  of  leather,  which  sometimes  come  ap  to  tlie  knees, 
io  keep  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  plates  which  assume  theit 
form  and  preserve  them  from  rubbing  against  the  horse.  Their 
cloaks,  bordered  and  laced  with  difierent  colours,  render  thelf 
dress  stiH  more  picturesque.  They  have  no  other  covering  fof 
the  head  than  a  red  cap,  and  this  they  throw  off  when  they  are 
going  to  battlc.'*t 

The  two  days  which  we  passed  at  Roeete  wen  speM  in  sia^ 
reying  that  pretty  Arabian  town.  Its  gardent,  and  its  wood  of 

*  Serenl  bii9dîiigs  erected  hy  eommmd  of  the  emperor  are  0tiif  to  be  lesa 
kBgypt 

t  tike  dse»  of  the  Albtinnt  It  vlto>  trimmsè  with  red  laod. 


palm-trees.  Sav^iy  bas  somewhat  exaggerated  the  eharms  of 
this  place  ;  but  he  has  not  deviated  so  far  fronpi  tbe  ti'uth  as  ha9 
been  asserted-  The  pathos  of  his  descriptions  bas  proved  detri- 
mental to  his  authority  as  a  trayeller  ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  jus-* 
tice  to  assert,  that  his  style  is  more  deficient  in  truth  than  hia 
narrative. 

On  the  26th,  at  noon,  we  went  on  board  our  vessel,  which 
carried  a  considerable  number  of  Tiirkidi  and  Arab  passengers* 
We  set  sail,  and  began  to  ascend  the  Nile.  On  our  left,  a  ver* 
dant  marsh  extended  as  far  as  fte  eye  could  reach  ;  on  our  right 
the  river  was  lined  with  a  cultivated  border,  beyond  which  were 
seen  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Palm-trees,  thinly  scattered  here 
and  there,  indicated  the  sites  of  villages,  like  tlie  trees  planted 
about  the  cottages  in  the  plains  of  Flanders.  The  houses  of 
these  villages  are  built  of  earth,  and  raised  on  artificial  mounts  : 
an  useless  precaution,  since  there  is  very  often  not  a  creature 
in  these  houses  to  be  saved  finom  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
Part  of  the  Delta  is  a  waste  ;  thousands  of  Fellahs  have  been 
slaughtered  by  the  Albanians,  and  the  rest  have  removed  to  Up- 
per Egypt 

Impeded  by  contrary  winds,  and  the  rapidity  of  tlie  current, 
we  were  seven  tedious  days  in  our  progress  from  Rosetta  to^ 
Cairo.  Sometimes  our  sailors  towed  ns  along  with  a  rope  ;  at 
others  we  advanced  by  the  aid  of  a  northerly  breeze  which  blew 
but  for  a  monaent.  We  frequently  stopped  to  take  Albamaoa  on 
board  ;  as  early  as  the  secojad  day  of  our  voyage  we  had  four  of 
these  people;  who  took  possession  of  our  cabin  :  we  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  their  brutalify  and  insolence.  At  the  least  noise, 
they  ran  up  on  the  deck,  seised  their  muskets,  and  like  madmen 
seemed  we^ày  to  make  war  on  absent  enemies.  I  have  seen 
ftem  take  aim  at  children  who  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
asking  charity  :  the  little  unfortunsites  ran  and  hid  themselves  be^^ 
Imsd  the  ruins  of  Aehr  huts,  as  if  accustomed  to  these  horrid  di- 
▼ersions.  During  th»  time,  our  Turkish  merchants  went  on 
shore,  aqnalted  quietly  on  th^  heels,  turned  their  faces  toward» 
Mecca,  and  cut  a  kind  of  refi^ous  capers  in  the  middle  t)f  the 
ields.  Our  Albanittos,  half  Mussubaans  and  half  Christians, 
ejaculated  :  ''  Mahomet  !"  and  ''  Virgin  Mary  !''  took  their  beads 
§<oin  thm  pockets,  repeated  obscene  word»  in  French,  swallowed 
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large  pitchers  of  wine,  fired  their  muskets  in  the  air,  and  insulted 
both  Christians  nnd  Mahometans. 

Is  it  then  possible  that  the  laws  can  make  such  a  distinction 
among  men  ?  Can  those  hordes  of  Albanian  banditti,  those  stupid 
Mussulmans,  those  Fellahs  so  cruelly  oppressed,  inhabit  the  same 
places  where  once  lived  a  people  so  industrious,  so  peaceable,  so 
wise — a  people  of  whose  manners  and  customs  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  in  particular  have  left  us  such  a  pleasing  description.  Is 
there  in  any  poem  a  finer  picture  than  the  following  ? 

^'  In  the  early  ages  the  kings  of  Egypt  did  not  conduct 
themselves  like  those  of  other  nations,  where  they  do  whatever 
they  please,  without  being  obliged  to  follow  any  rule  or  to  take 
any  advice  ;  every  thing  was  prescribed  them  by  the  laws,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  in 
relation  to  their  private  conduct.  They  could  not  have  purchas' 
cd  slaves,  or  even  such  as  were  born  in  their  residences,  to 
wait  upon  them  ;  but  .the  sons  of  the  principal  priests,  always 
above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  the  best  educated  persons  in 
the  whole  nation,  were  given  them  for  this  purpose  ;  that  the 
monarch,  seeing  himself  night  and  ^ay  surrounded  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Egyptian  youth,  might  do  nothing 
mean  or  unbecoming  his  rank.  In  fact,  if  princes  so  easily 
plunge  into  all  sorts  of  vice,  it  is  because  they  find  ministers 
ever  ready  to  be  the  tools  of  their  passions.  There  were  in 
particular,  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night  when  the  king 
could  not  dispose  of  his  time  as  he  pleased,  but  was  obliged  to 
perform  duties  specified  by  the  laws.  At  day-break  he  was  re- 
quired to  read  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  his  subjects,  tiiat, 
being  acquainted  from  his  own  knowledge  with  the  wants  of  his 
kingdom,  he  might  supply  them  all  and  correct  all  abuses.^- 
Baving  bathed,  he  put  on  a  splendid  robe,  and  other  insignia  of 
royalty,  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  When  the  victims  had 
been  led  to  tlie  altar,  the  high  priest,  standing,  and  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  all  the  people  prayed  aloud  to  the  gods  to  preserve  the 
king,  and  to  bestow  on  him  all  sorts  of  prosperity,  because  he 
goverficd  his  subjects  with  justice.  He  then  enumerated  in  his 
prayer  all  the  virtues  befitting^  a  sovereign,  condnuing  in  these 
words  :  '  Because  he  is  master  of  himself,  magnanimous,  benefi* 
cent,  kind  to  other?;  an  enemy  to  falsehood,  his  punisbrae^ts  art 


»»t  eqiud  to  his  erimes,  and  his  rewards  surpass  the  services  for 
which  they  are  cenfcnred.'  Having  said  serrerai  tilings  of  this^ 
hind»  he  condemned  the  errors  into  which  the  king  bad  faileni 
through  ignorance.  It  is  true  he  exculpated  the  monarch  himself, 
but  he  loaded  with  exercrations  the  flatterers  and  all  those  who . 
had  given  him  bad  counsel.  The  high  priest  adopted  this  method, 
because  advice  mingled  with  praise  b  ofteamore  efficacious  than 
severe  reproof,  for  inspiring  sovereigns  with  the  fear  of  the  gods 
and  the  love  of  virtue.  After  this,  the  king  liaviog  sacrificed  and 
consulted  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  the  reader  of  the  «acred  books 
spad  to  him  some  remarkable  actions  or  words  of  great  men  ;  in 
order  that  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  having  his  mind  imbued 
with  excellent  principles,  might  put  them  in  practice  on  such  oc- 
casions as  shQuld  present  themselves." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regratted  that  the  illustrious  arolibishop 
of  Cambray,  instead  of  delineating  an  ima^ary  Egypt,  had  bor- 
rowed this  picture,  working  it  up  with  such  colours  as  his  ex- 
quisite genius  would  have  suggested.  Faydit  is  right  on  thia 
aii^;ie  point,  if  it  be  possiWe  Xor  that  man  to  be  eight  who  is  tp- 
ially  destitute  of  decorum,  honesty,  and  taste.  But  still  Fene- 
lon  should  have  retained,  at  %ny  rate,  the  ground-vvork  of  the 
adventures  of  his  own  invention,  and  related  them  in  the  most 
aficient  style  ;  the  episode  oC  Thermosiris  alone  is  equivalent  in 
y ahie  to  a,  long  poem. 

'M  adY^saced  into  a  glpomy  forest,  where  I  all  at  o<»ce  pet- 
Gttived  ^a  old  man  holding  a  book  in  Ids  hand.  This  old  man 
iuad  a  large  forehead,  bald,  and  somewhat  wrinkled  ;  a  whj(e 
ixivd  descended  to  his  waist;  his  person  was  tall  an4.  majestiG, 
and  hi|  complexion  still  fresh  and  ruddy.  His  eyes  were  livelly 
and  pierciiig,  his  v(Hce  mild»  his  wonk  simple  and  amiable. 
Never  did  I  behold  such  a  venerable  old  mau  ;  bis  name  was 
Thennosiris." 

We  passed  through  the  canal  of  Menoui^  v/hich  prevented 

mefropi  seeing  the  une  wood  of  palm-trees  on  the  great  western 

branch  ;  but  the  Arabs  then  infested  the  west  bank  of  that  branch 

which  borders  on  the  Libyan  Desert.     On  leaving  the  canal  of 

Alenouf,  and  continuing  to  ascend  the  river,  we  perceived  on  our 

left  the  ridge  of  Mount  Mokattam,  and  on  our  right  the  Ing^ 

nandy  downs  of  libya.   In  the  intermediate  space  between  these 
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tiro  ébains  of  mountahis,  we  soon  descried  tlie  tops  of  the  pyift» 
mids,  frpm  which  we  were  yet  upwards  of  ten  leagues  distant, 
During  the  remainder  of  our  voyage,  which  took  os  near  eiglit 
hours,  I  remained  upon  deck  to  contemplate  these  tombs  ;  which 
seemed  to  increase  in  magnitude  and  height  as  we  approached, 
^e  Nile,  which  then  resembled  a  little  sea  ;  the  mtiture  of  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  the  freshest  verdure  ;  the  palm-trees,  the 
sycamores,  the  domes,  the  mosques,  and  tiie  minarets  of  Cairo  ; 
the  distant  pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  from  which  the  river  séème^ 
to  issue  as  from  its  immense  reservoirs,  altogether  foMed  a 
scene  to  which  the  world  cannot  produce  a  parellel.  *^  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  eiTorts  of  men,''  says  Bossuel,  '^  their  insignift* 
cance  is' invariably  apparent;  these  pyramids  were  tombs!  Nay 
more  ;  the  kings  by  whom  they  were  erected  had  not  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being'iuterredin  tlicm,  and  consequently  did  not  eiijoy 
their  sepulchre." 

'  I  confess,  hbwever,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  the  F^ratnlds, 
thiB  ohly  sentiment  I  felt  was  admiration.  Philosophy,  I  icnoW 
cah  sigh  or  smile  àt  the  reflection  that  the  most  stupenaoos 
monument  ever  erected  by  the'hatid  of  man  is  a  tomb  :  but  why 
should  we  behold  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  noting  but  a  heap 
df  stones  and  a  skeleton  ?  It  was  not  from  a  sense  of  his  ^thing^ 
iiess  that  man  reared  such  a  sepulchre,  but  from  the  -  instinct  of 
his  immortality  :  this  sepulchre  is  not  the  boundary  that  marks 
ihe  termination  of  the  career  of  a  day,'bnt  the  entrance  of  a  life 
without  end  ;  'tis  an  everlasting  gate  erected  on  the  confines  of 
eternity.  *^  All  these  people**  (of  Egypt)  sayaDiodorus  Situh», 
*^  conddeiln^  the  duration  of  life  as  a  very  shbrt  period,  and  of 
little  'importance,  are  on  the  other  hand  extremely  soUeitons 
about  that  long  memory  which  virtue  feàves  l)ehind  it — ^For  ihis 
n^ason  they  give  to  the  faabitations'of  âie^livinî^  the  nameof  fhnsi 
where  they  sojourn  only  for  a  short  time,  but  that  of  ètetlial 
abodes  to  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  which  they  are  never  hiore  to 
quit.  Accordingly,  the  kings  have  manifested  a  certain  Indiffère 
cnce  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  their  palaces,  and  bestowed 
&II  their  attention  on  that  of  their  tombs." 

It  is  insisted,  at  the  present  day,  that  all  monuments  had  i| 
physical  utility,  and^it  is  not  consid^sred  that  there  is  a  moral  utili^ 
ty  for  natipns  of  a  much  higher  order,  which  was  studied  by  t(ifi 
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legistaiors  of  atiiiqiikjr.  Is,  then,  nothing  to  be  leamed  from  the 
ii%ht  of  a  tomb  ?  if  any  le&son  is  taught  by  it,  why  should  we 
oompiain  that  a  king  reaolveil  to  render  that  lesson  perpétuai? 
Miyeatic  monuments  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  glory  of 
evei^  human  society.  Unless  we  maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
fndiflerence  whether  a  nation  leaves  behind  it  a  name  or  no  name\ 
in  history,  we  eannot  condemn  those  stnictoresivhich  extend  the 
memory  of  a  people  lieyond  its  own  existence,  and  make  it  con- 
temporary with  the  future  generations  that  hx  their  residence  in 
Its  forsaken  fields.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  then  whether  theac 
«edifices  were  amphitheatres  or  sepidehres  ?  Every  thing  is  a  tomb» 
with  a  nation  that  no  longer  exists.  When  man  is  gone  the  monu^ 
ments  of  his  life  are  still  more  rain  than  those  of  his  death  :  his 
mausoleum  is  at  least  serrlceable  to  his  ashes;  but  do  his  pala- 
ces retain  any  particle  of  his  pleasures? 

Most  certainly,  if  we  would  be  strict,  a  little  grave  is  sufficient 
for  all,  and  six  feet  of  ground,  as  Matthew  Mole  observes,  will 
always  do  justice  to  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  :  God  may  be 
iMlored  under  a  tree^  as  beneath  the  dome  of  St  Peter's;  and  a 
man  tnay  live  in  a  cottage  as  well  as  in  the  Louvre.  The  erroc 
of  this  mode  of  reasoning  consbts  in  transferring  one  order  of 
things  in  another.  Besides,  a  nation  is  not  more  happy  when  it 
Uves  in  ignorance  of  the  arts,  than  when  it  leaves  behind  striking 
evidences  of  its  gemns.  People  have  ceased  to  believe  In  the 
existence  of  tiiose  communities  of  shepherds  who  pass  their  days 
in  innocence,  and  beguile  the  delicious  hours  with  rambling  in  the 
recesses  of  forests.  Full  well  we  know  that  these  honest  pastors 
make  war  upon  each  other,  that  they  may  feast  upon  the  sheep 
of  their  nei^bourSé  Their  bowers  are  neither  shaded  with  vines, 
nor  embalmed  with  the  perfume  of  flowers;  you  are  suffocated 
in  their  habitations  with  the  smoke,  and  stifled  with  the  stench  of 
milk.  In  poetry,  and  iu  philosophy,  a  petty  half  barbarous  tribe 
may  enjoy  every  earthly  blessing  ;  but  merciless  history  subjecta 
ihem  to  the  same  calamities  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Are  they 
who  so  loudly  exclaim  against  glory^are  they,  I  would  ask,  to- 
tally regardless  of  renown  ?  For  my  part^  so  fiur  from  eonddering 
the  monarch,  who  erected  the  great  Pyramid,  as  a  madman,  I 
look  upon  him  to  have  been  a  sovereign  of  a  magnanimous  dis- 
position.   The  idea  of  vanqnishtn^  time  by  a  tomb,  of  Burviviny 


generatîoiur,  maimers^  laws,  and  ages,  l^  a  cèffià,  coaid  not  fmwm 
sprung  from  a  Tulgar  mind.  If  ibis  be  piide^t  is  at  least  a  grajid 
pride.  Such  a  vanity  as  tbat  which  produced  the  great  i*yramid» 
that  baa  witlistood  the  ravages  of  three  or  four  thousand  yeais^ 
must  certainly  y  in  the  end,  be  accounted  as  something. 

For  the  rest,  these  Pyramide  reminded  me  of  less  pompous  mon- 
uments, though  they  were  likewise  sepulchres  :  I  mean  those  edi^ 
aces  of  turf,  which  cover  the  remains  of  the  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  When  I  visited  these,  I  was  m  a  very  différent  state 
of  mind  from  that  in  which  I  conten:9latcdr  the  mausoleums  oC 
the  Pharaohs  :  I  was  tlien  be^nning  my  journey,  and  now  I  am 
finishing  it.  The  world,  at  these  two  periods  of  my  life,  wore  Uh 
me  precisely  the  appearance  of  the  two  deserts  in  which  I  have 
seen  these  two  species  of  tombs  ;  a  smiling  wilderness,  and  bar- 
ren sandâ. 

We  landed  at  Boulak,.  where  we  hired  horses  and  asses*  to  carry 
us  to  Cairo.    This  city,  commanded  by  the  ancient  castle  of 
Sabylon  and  Mount  Mokattam,  forms  a  veiy  picturesque  view, 
from  the  great  number  of  paknrtrees,  sycamores,  and  minarete„ 
which  rise  from  tlie  midst  of  it  We  entered  it  i^  a  ruined  suburb^ 
and  lay -stalls,  where  vultures  were  devouring  their  prey.    We 
alighted  in  the  quarter  of  the  Franks^  a  street  without  any  thor;- 
oughCare,  the  entrance  of  which  is  shut  up  every  night,  like  the 
exterior  clo^ters  of  a  convents    We  were  received  by  Monsieur 
*  whom  i\L  Drovetti  had  entrusted  with  the  English  agen- 
cy at  Cairov  He  took  lis  under  his  protection,  and  sent  to  acquaint 
the  pacha  with  our  arrival  he  at  the  same  time  caused  the  &Ye 
French  Mamelukes  to  be  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  that  they 
might  attend  us  in  our  excursions. 

These  mameluke»  W43re  in.' the  service  of  the  pacba.  I^urge 
armies  always  leave  behind  them  some  straoers;  ours  lost  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  hundred  men,  who  renudued  dispersed- 
in  Egypt  Tkey  followed  the  fortunes  of  diûerent  beys,  and 
soon  became  renowned  for  tlieir  valour.  It  was  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  if  tliese  deserters,  instead  of  espousing  opposite  inter- 

*  Br  tbs  grealtest  of  aceklenU  the  name  of  my  host  i«  effiiced  in  my  joarnaK 
«ml  I  fear  that  my  memory  has  not  retaioeil  it  coireoUy,  for  which  reason  I  oan- 
not  venture  to  insert  it.    I  should  not  forgive  myself  for  such  a  rnisckance  if  tnj. 
memory  were  as  treacherous  iu  regard  to  the  sein-ices,  attcutions^  and  civilitic»* 
of  xny  ho»t^  at  it  has  proved  in  pespect  to  his  luime. 
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fftfg^  bad  united  and  appointed  a  French  bey,  they  miglit  ha?» 
aaade  thenuBclvea  inasters  of  the  whole  country.  Unforttuiately, 
they  wuited  a  leader,  and  almost  all  perished  in  the  pay  of  the 
masters  whom  they  had  chosen.  When  I  was  at  Cairo,  Hoha* 
med  All  Pacha  was  stiH  deploring  the  death  of  one  of  these 
brare  fellows.  This  soldier,  who  was  at  first  a  drum-boy  in  one- 
of  our  regiments^  had  faflen  by  the  chance  of  war  into  the  handa 
pf  the  Turks  ;  before  he  had  arriv^ed  at  manhood  he  enlisted  hincH 
self  among  the  troops  of  the  pacha.  Mohamed,  to  whom  he  was 
a  stranger,  seeing  him  chaise  a  whole  host  of  enemies,  cried  out  : 
**  Who  is  that  man  ?  he  must  be  ar  Frenchman" — and  a  French* 
man  he  actually  proved  to  be.  From  that  moment  he  became 
8  favourite  with  his  master,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  bat  his 
intrepidity.  He  was  killed  shortly  before  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  in 
an  action  in  which  the  other  live  mamelukes  lost  their  horses. 

These  men  were  natives  of  Gascony,  Languedoc,  and  Ficardy  i 
their  chief  acknowledged  that  he  wasr  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of 
Toulouse.  The  next  in  authority  to  him  acted  as  interpreter  for 
bis  comrades.  He  spoke  Turkish  and  Arabic  very  fluently,,  and 
always  said  in  French  fedonsy  j^aHionty  je  ^fiuhions.  A  thud, 
a  tall  young  man,  very  slender  and  pale^  had  lived  a  long  time  t» 
ttie  desert  with  the  Bedouins,  and  exceedingly  regretted  that  way 
of  life.  He  told  me  that  when  be  found  Inmself  alone  in  th^ 
midst  of  sands,  upon  a  camel,  he  was  seised  with  sueh  transportii 
of  joy  that  he  was  unable  to  lestrain  them.  The  pacha  esteem- 
ed these  men  so  highly^  that  he  preferred  them  to  the  rest  of  hïai 
spahis:  they  alone  equalled  and  even  surpassed  the  intrepidity 
of  those  formidable  horse  destroyed  by  the  emperor  at  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids.  We  live  in  an  age  of  wonders  ;  every  French- 
man now  seems  to  be  summoned  to  perform  an  extraordinary 
part:  five  soldiers  out  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  our  army  were,  ia 
1 806,  aH  but  masters  of  Cairo.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  amusing 
and  smgttlar  spectacle  than  to  see  Abdallah  of  Toulouse  take  the 
strings  of  his  caftan,  lay  them  about  the  faces  of  the  Arabs  and 
Albanians  who  annoyed  him,  and  thus  clear  a  wide  passage  for  ua 
through  the  most  populous  streets.  For  the  rest,  these  kings  by 
exile  had,  after  the  example  of  Alexander,  adopted  the  manneta. 
of  the  conquered  :  they  wore  long  vests  of  silk,  fine  white  turbans^ 
and  superb  arms  ;  they  kept  a  harem,  slaves,  and  horses  of  the 
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b^éstUood:  fiiiags  which  tteirfiîthersUiGasGOsy and 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  Bat  among  the  jnats^  the  carpets, 
the  divana  which  I  saw  in  their  honae»  I  remarlKed  a  relic  of  their 
natiTe  land;  it  was  an  nniform  which  exhihited  eahre  cats  in 
different  places,  and  covered  the  foot  of  a  bed  made  àp  in  the 
French  fashion.  Abdallah  pertiaps  resenred  these  honourable 
tatters  lor  the  conclusion  of  the  dream,  Mke  the  sh^herd  nûsed» 
to  the  station  of  prime  minister: 

Lc  coiTre  étant  ourcrt,  on  j  Tit  des  lambemix, 

1/habit  d*an  gnrdeur  de  troupeaux, 
i^etit  ebiqieaiiy  jopOB»  panetière»  boulette, 

£t^  je  peoWf  auaa  aa  snuaèlte. 

November  1st,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Cairo,  we  went  up 
to  the  castle  to  examine  Joseph's  Well,  the  mosque,  &C4  The 
padia's  son  then  resided  in  this  castle.  We  paid  our  respect  to 
his  excellency,  who  might  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old* 
We  found  him  seated  on  a  carpet  in  a  ruinous  apartment,  sur- 
rounded by  a  doaen  flatterers,  eager  to  gratify  all  his  caprices. 
Never  did  1  behold  a  more  disgusting  spectacle.  The  lather  of 
this  lioy  was  sc&rcdy  master  of  Cairo,  and  possessed  neither  Up* 
per  nor  Lower  Egypt  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  twel?o 
miserable  savages  fed  with  the  vilest  adulation  a  young  iiarbarian 
shut  up  for  safety  in  a  dungeon*  Such  was  the  master  to  whom 
>he  Egyptians  looked  forward  after  so  many  calamities  ! 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  in  one  corner  of  the  castle, 
in  comipting  tlie  mind  of  a  boy  who  was  destined  to  govern  men  ; 
in  another  part  they  were  busily  cmdng  money  of  the  basest 
alloy:  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  might  receive  without 
a  murmur  both  the  adulterated  coin  and  the  depraved  chief 
that  were  preparing  for  them,  the  guns  Were  pointed  against 
the  city. 

I  was  mueh  better  pleased  to  expatiate  abroad  with  my  eye, 
and  to  admire  from  the  top  of  the  castle  the  immense  pieture 
presented  in  the  distance  by  the  Nile,  tlie  cultivated  district,  the 
desert,  and  the  pyramids.  Though  four  leagues  from  the  latter, 
we  seemed  to  be  quite  close  to  them.  1  could  perfectly  distin- 
guidi  with  my  naked  eye  the  courses  of  stones,  and  the  head  of 
the  Sphynx  rising  above  Uie  sand  ;  with  a  telescope  I  counted 
the  steps  at  the  angles  of  the  great  Pyranùd  and  discerned  the 
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^jffesy  mouth  and  ean  of  the  Spbynx:  so  prodigione  are  these 
masses. 

In  the  plains  wMch  extend  from  the  other  side  of  the  N3e  to 
Ihe  desert  where  the  pyramids  rear  their  lofty  heads,  once  stood 
the  eity  of  Memphis. 

^< These  happy  plains,"  says  Diodoms,  ^'reported  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  just  after  de«fth,  are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  beaa« 
tifnl  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  Achenisia,  near  Memphis, 
Gdimposed  of  fields  and  ponds  covered  with  coni  or  the  lotos. 
It  is  not  without  foundation  that  the  dead  hare  been  said  to  re- 
nde here,  for  here  terminate  Che  funeral  ceremonies  of  most  of 
tbe  Egyptians,  when  their  bodies,  having  been  conveyed  across 
the  Nile  and  the  lake  Aeherusia,  are  finally  deposited  in  tombs 
eonstructed  under  the  suiface  of  these  plains.  The  ceremonies 
yet  practised  in  Egypt  correspond  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  the  infernal  regions,  as  to  the  boat  in  which 
the  body  is  transported;  the  |nece  of  money  that  must  be  givea 
to  the  fenyman,  named,  in Ihe  Egyptian  language,  Gharon;  the 
temple  of  the  gioouiy  Hecate,  sitnate  at  the  entrance  of  hell;  the 
gates  of-  the  Cocytus  and  Lethe,  tnrnii^;  on  brazen  hinges;  and 
irther  gatesi^  which  am  those  of  Virtue  and  of  Justice,  who  is  with** 
put  a  head." 

On  tiie  second  we  went  to  Djise,  and  the  island  of  Roda.  We 
•xsamined  the  Nikuneter  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Mtorad  Bey.  We  had  thus  advanced  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the 
Pyramids.  At  this  distance  they  seemed  to  be  of  immense 
bdgbt:  tewerin^  above  the  verdant  rice^elds,  the  current  of  the 
river,  the  tops  of  the  palms  and  sycamores,  they  appeared,  in 
tins,  point  of  view,  like  eolossal  structures  reeled  in  a  magnifia 
csent  garden»'  The  beams  of  the  sun,  of  admirable  softness» 
eohlured  'theatelrile  chain  of  Mokattam,  the  sands  of  Lybia,  the 
horison  of  Sakkarah,  and  the  phnn  of  the  tombs.  A  brisk  wind 
dmve  the  11^  white  clouds  towards  Nubia,  and  ruffled  the  ex* 
panded  surfece  of  the  Nile.  I  thought  Egypt  the  finest  country  in 
the  world  ;  I  love  the  veiy  deserts  which  border  it,  and  which 
open  to  the  imai^nation  the  field  of  inunensity. 

On  our  return  from  this  excursion,  we  saw  the  deseited 
mofltpie  winch  I  have  mentioned  ia  treating  of  that  of  Jerue^- 
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lem,  and  which  q>peared  to  me  to  be  the  model  of  flie  cafliedni 
of  GordoYa. 

I  spent  five  days  more  at  Cairo,  in  the  hope  of  Tisiting  (lie 
•eputchres  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  but  this  was  impossible.  Moat  im- 
luckily,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  had  not  yet  sufficiently  subsided, 
lo  allow  of  my  going  on  horseback*  to  the  pyramids,  and  were 
not  high  enough  to  admit  of  approaching  thsem  in  a  boat  We 
tent  out  people  to  sound  the  fords,  and  explore  the  country  ;  bnt 
all  the  Arabs  agreed  in  reporting  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
wait  at  least  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  journey  could 
be  undertaken.  Such  a  delay  might  have  kept  me  all  the  winter  in 
Egypt,  for  the  westerly  winds  were  just  beginmng  to  blow;  and 
this  would  not  have  agreed  either  with  my  object  or  my  finances. 
I  had  already  Imgered  too  long  on  my  journey,  and  by  resolving 
npon  this  excursion  to  Cairo,  I  ran  the  risk  of  never  more  re- 
visiting France.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  yield  to  my  fate,  tb 
return  to  Alexandria,  and  to  be  content  with  having  beheld  the 
pyranuds  with  my  eyes,  as  I  could  not  tianch  them  with  my 
bands.  I  requested  M.  Caffe,  on  the  first  opportunity^  to  Inscribe 
my  name,  according  to  custom,  on  these  prodigious  tomi»  :  fori 
like  to  fulfil  all  the  little  duties. of  a  pious  Inseller.  AreWB 
not  gratified  when  we  read,  on  the  relics  of  Memnon's  statoc^ 
the  names  of  the  Romans  Vho  heard  it  sigh  when  gilded  by  tte 
first  beams  of  the  rising  sun?  These  Romans  were  strai^si«i^ 
like  ourselves,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  like  them  we  shall  nko 
pass  away.  ... 

For  the  rest,  I  could  easily  have  reconciled  mys^  to  a  raâ« 
dence  at  Cairo  ;  it  is  the  only  place  that  I  have  seen  which  |it.aR 
comes  up  to  the  idea  we  usually  form  of  an  oriental  eity.  A&* 
cordingly  it  figures  in  the  Arabian  Nigbta.  It  still  retains  mkoy 
traces  of  the  visit  oi  the  French  :  the  women  show  themself  ea 
with  I^Bs  reserve  than  formerly  ;  you  are  at  perfect  libera  to  go 
ùk  and  out  whenever  and  wherever  you  please  ;  and  the  European 
dress,  instead  of  being  an  object  of  insult,  is  a  elaim  to  protectien. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  garden  havii^  circular  alleya  planted 
with  palm-trees,  which  serves  for  a  public  walk  ;  this  was  the 
work  of  our  soldiers. 

Before  I  left  Cairo,  I  made  Abdallah  a  present  of  a  doubly 
toircUed  gun,  of  Le  Page's  manufactqte,  which  he  promised  to 
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budcè  00e  of  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  bade  adien  to  my  hoiit 
and  my  amiable  fellow-traTeilers,  and  proceeded  to  Bouiak, 
wbere  I  embarked  with  M.  CalTe  for  Rosetta.  We  were  the  onlv 
passengers  in  the  vessel,  and  we  got  under  weigh  at  seven  in  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  November. 

We  fell  down  the  river  by  the  branoh  of  .Mcaiouf.    On  the 
morning  of  the  lOth,  just  as  we  had  cleared  that  chaiinel,  and 
Were  again  entering  the  great  branch  of  Rosetta,  we  perceived 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  occupied  by  a  camp  of  Arabs.    In 
épite  of  all  our  effort»  the  current  drove  us  to  that  side,  and  oblig- 
ed us  to  keep  near  the  shore.    A  sentinel,  concealed  behind  an 
old  wall,  called  to  the  master  to  land.    The  latter  replied  that 
be  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  that, 
besides,  he  was  not  an  enemy.    During  this  dialogue  we  bad 
approached  within  pistol*8hot  of  the  shore,  and  the  current  ran 
in  this  direction  for  the  space  of  a  mile.    The  sentinel,  seeing 
that  we  pursued  our  course,  fired  upon  us:  this  first  ball  nar- 
Irowly  missed  the  man  at  the  belm^  who  returned  it  with  his  car- 
bine.   The  whole  camp  taking  the  alarm,  hastened  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  we  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  line. 
We  proceeded  very  slowly,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  and,  to 
crown  our  ill  luck,  we  grounded  for  a  moment.    We  were  un- 
armed :  I  had  given  my  piece,  as  I  bave  related^  to  Abdallah.    I 
would  have  persuaded  M.  Cafic,  whose  kindness  tome  had 
brought  him  into  this  disagreeable  adventure,  to  go  below  ;  but 
though  the  father  of  a  family,  and  advanced  in  years,  he  insisted 
on  remaining  upon  deck.  -I  remarked  the  extraordinary  agility 
of  an  Arab,  who  fired,  charged  his  piece  as  he  ran,  fired  agaiui 
and  that  without  suffering  the  vessel  io  gain  upon  him  a  single 
step.    The  current  at  length  carried  us  towards  the  opposite 
bank  ;  but  in  so  doings  it  ^tew  us  into  a  camp  of  Albanian  rebels, 
from  whom  we  were  in  much  greater  danger  than  from  the  Arabs, 
tor  they  were  provided,  with  cannon^  and  a  single  halt  might  have 
sunk  Qs.    We  perceived  a  bustle  on  shore  ;  bnt,  luckily,  night 
came  <m«    We  kindled  no  fire,  and  maintained  profound  silence. 
Providence  conducted  us,  without  farther  accident,  amid  these 
hostile  parties,  to  Rosett»)  where  we  arrived  0{i  the  Uth  at  ten  m 
the  morning* 

SI 
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I  (here  spent  two  days  with  M.  Caffe  tnd  M.  de  6aiiit  Mar- 
eèl>  and  set  oat  on  the  13th  for  Alexandria.  On  quitting  Egyp^ 
I  saluted  it  in  these  beautifnl  lines  of  H.  Esmenaid,  in  his  poent 
dititledi  La  NamgaHon. 

Mère  «Btîqiie  im  trte  et  det  faUei  <Bftec% 
Toil  dont  la  gloire  ■wwc  an  lajUeu  de»  niiae% 
Etonne  le  fénie  et  ooafood  notre  orgueil, 
Egypte  ▼énérable»x)ù*  du  fond  eercueil. 
Ta  grandeur  eoloMale  insulte  k  not  ehimèrei; 
C'eit  ton  peuple  qui  mstf  k  eet  barques légèret 
Boot  rien  nie  dîrigeoit  le  eours  andaoleux» 
Chercher  des  guides  sûrs  dans  la  voûte  des  eîeux. 
Quand  le  fleuve  sacré  qui  féconde  tes  rives 
T'apportoit  en  tribut  ses  ondes  fugîtives, 
Bt  sur  PemaU  dee  préa  égarant  les  poissona» 
Du  timon  de  ses  flots  nourissoit  tes  moissons» 
!Lcs  hameaux  dispersés  sur  les  hauteurs  fertiles^ 
D'un  nouvel  Océan  sembloit  former  les  Iles  ; 
Les  palmiers  ranimés  par  In  fraieheur  des  eaux. 
Sur  Tonde  lalutaire  ahaissoîent  leurs  rameaux  t 
IHur  les  feux  du  Caaoer  Syène  poursuivie» 
Dan  ses  sables  brùlans  sentoit  filtrer  la  vie  ; 
Bt  des  murs  de  Péluse  aux  fieux  où  fut  Memphis, 
Mille  canots  flottaient  sur  la  terre  d'Us» 
Le  foible  papyrus,  par  des  timn  freple% 
Pormoit  les  flanaa  etroîti  de  eea  barques  agiles^ 
'Qjoà  des  lieux  séparés  oooseraat  les  npport^ 
Scunissoient  l'Egypte  en  parsourant  ses  bordi. 
Mois  lorsque  dans  les  airs  la  Vierge  •triomp]um(è 
fiamenoît  vers  le  Nil  son  onde  deoteissantei 
tluawl  lea  troapeaux  befauui  et  les  épis  doréa 
S'emparaient  à  leur  tour  des  ehamps  détaltéréa 
Alors  d'autres  vaisseaux,  à  l'active  industrie, 
Ouvroieut  des  aquilons  Toragouse  patrie» 
Alors  mOle  ekés  que  déeoroient  les  arts, 
I/Uttttense  pyrtmide^  et  ecnt  paiaiB  èpeni. 
Bu  NU  eoorgeeilU  eottronnoient  le  rivege. 
Uans  les  sables  d'Ammon  le  porphyiy  sauvsg^ 
Bn  colonne  hardi  élancé  dans  les  airs, 
Be  aa  pompe  étrangère  étonnait  les  déserta. 

O  grandeur  des  mortels  !  O  temps  impitoyable  ^ 
Les  destins  sont  combles  :  dans  leur  eourse  immuable 
lies  siècles  ont  détruit  eet  éclat  passsger 
Qfl»  la  «u^a^  Egypte  oflTrit  ik  rétnagcr* 
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*  ^e  same  day,  the  IS%  at  seven  in  the  eremng,  I  arrived  at 
Alexandria. 

M.  Drovetti  had  hired  me  an  Austrian  vessel  for  Tunis.  She 
carried  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  was  commanded  by.  a 
Ragusan.  The  mate,  named  Francis  Dinelli,  was  a  young  Ye* 
netian,  of  great  skill  in  his  profession.  The  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage,  and  stormy  weather,  kept  us  in  the  harbour 
for  ten  days,  which  interval  I  employed  in  looking  about  me  at 
Alexandria. 

We  find  in  Strabo  the  moat  satisfactory  details  respecting 
ancient  Alexandria  ;  thanks  to  M.  de  Volney,  the  modem  city  is 
equally  well  known,  that  traveller  having  given  a  most  complete 
and  faithful  picture  of  it  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  of 
that  traveller,  which,  as  a  descriptive  piece,  has  not  perhaps  ita 
superior  in  our  language.  As  to  the  monuments  of  Alexandria, 
Pocockc,  Norden,  Shaw,  Tlievenot,  Paul  Lucas,  Tott,  Niebuhri 
Sonnini,  and  a  hundred  others,  have  examined,  enumerated,  and 
measured  them.  I  shall  therefore  merely  introduce  here  the  in- 
scription on  Pompey's  pillar.  I  believe  I  am  the  first  traveller  that 
bas  brought  it  to  France. 

For  the  possession  pf  this  piece  of  antiquity,  the  learned  world 
Is  indebted  to  some  English  oflScers,  who  covered  the  inscription 
with  plaster,  and  thus  obtained  an  impression  of  the  characten 
which  compose  it 

Pococke  copied  some  of  the  letters  :  several  other  travellers 
had  perceived  it,  and  I  myself  made  out  with  my  naked  eye  seve- 
ral syllables,  among  the  rest,  this  commencement  of  a  word  atok 
ivhich  b  decisive.  The  impressions  on  plaster  foraished  tfaesa 
four  lines  ; 

• 

TO..MnTATON  ATTOKPATOPA 
TON  nOAlOTXON  AABSAHAPBIAlS 
AIOK....Hm..IANONTON..mTON 

no^.jLnÂpxo2  AirrnTOT. 

To  (Us  inscription  it  wifl  be  necessary  to  prefix  the  word  npo2. 
The  first  break  must  be  filled  iq>  with  M20«<  the  second  with  a  | 
tiie  âiird  with  T  ;  the  fourth  with  Arrorz,  and  the  fifth  with  aaiok- 
R  iriO  IM  peiscived  thai  Ihti^  ia  QOlliilV  ariHlra7 
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word  AtTOrXTON»  which,  however,  b  not  of  mndieonseqiieneëf 
With  these  additions  it  will  read  as  follows  : 

TON  J^flTATON  ATtOKPATOPA 
TON  nOAIOrXON   AAEEANAPEIAX 

aiokahtianon  ton  ATrorsTON 

nOAAIftN  BOAPXOÏ  AirrHTOT. 


«  To  the  very  wise  emperor,  the  protector  of  Alexandria,  Dlocle- 
£ian  Augustus,  Pollio,  prefect  of  Egypt" 

Thus  all  doubts  relative  to  Pompej's  pillar  are  cleared  up.* 
But  is  history  silent  on  this  subject  ?  I  think  I  recollect  reading, 
jn  the  life  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Desert,  written  in  Greek 
by  a  contemporary,  that,  during  an  earthquake  wliich  h^pene^ 
by  Alexandria,  all  the  columns  were  overthrown  except  Diocle- 
tian's. 

M.  Boissonaile  proposes  to  suppress  the  word  npos  in  my 
reading,  which  is  perfixed  merely  to  govern  the  accusatives,  and 
whose  place  is  not  marked  on  tlie  base  of  the  column.  He  con- 
ceives, that  in  this  case,  as  in  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  recor- 
ded by  Chandler,  Wheeler,  Spori,  &.c.  the  word  ir//*»^!,  honora- 
rilf  is  understood.  M.  Boissoriade,  who  is  destined  to  console  us 
for  the  loss  or  the  old  a^  of  so  many  illustrious  scholars,  is 
evidently  right. 

At  Alexandria  I  enjoyed  one  of  those  little  gratifications  of 
vanity  which  authors  are  so  fond  of,  and  which  had  before  made 
me  so  proud  at  Sparta.  A  rich  Turk,  a  traveller  and  astronomer, 
whose  name  was  Ali  Bey  el  Abassy,  having  heard  my  name 
mentioned,  declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  works,  t 
paid  him  a  visit  with  the  consul.  Ah  !  mon  cher  dtala^  et  ma  chère 
René  !  exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  At  that  moment 
Ali  Bey  seemed  worthy  of  being  a  descendant  of  the  great  Sala< 
din's.  I  am  likewise  inclined  to  believe,  that  be  is  the  most 
learned  and  polighcd  Turk  in  the  world,  though  he  is  not  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  genders  of  nouns  in  French,  but  noH  ego 
paucis  qffendar  inaculU. 

If  1  had  been  enchanted  with  Egypt,  I  thought  Alexandria,  on 
(he  contrary,  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  place  in  the  world. 

*  That  ifl  to  i«r.  tt  fiur  as  relatei  to  the  issciiptioii,  for  the  coloiit  n  Hsetf  is  «f 

niacli  lirghcr  nntiquitv  (h^  tUis  deiSeutîon. 


Vfom  tbe  terrace  of  the  consul's  honse  I  eoaM  perceive  nothing 
but  a  naked  sea,  breaking  against  tbe  low  and  tidli  more  naked 
eoasty  barbourB  almoflt  empty,  and  the  Lybian  deserts  stretching  to 
the  south  as  fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  desert  seemed^i 
as  it  were,  an  extension  of  the  yellow  and  leirel  surface  of  the 
deep.  Toa  might  imagine  that  yoo  had  before  you  but  one  sin* 
gle  sea,  one  half  of  which  was  a^tated  and  turbulent,  and  tbe 
other  half  silent  and  motionless.  Modem  Alexandria  eveiy 
where  mingling  its  ruins  with  the  rains  of  the  ancient  city  ;  an 
Arab  galloping  among  them  npan  an  ass:  a  number  of  half» 
starved  dogs  devouring  the  carcases  of  ttie  camels  on  the  beach; 
flie  flags  of  European  consuls  waving  over  their  habitations,  and/ 
ffisfrfaying  hostile  colours  in  the  midst  of  tombs — such  was  the 
q>ectacle  here  presented  to  my  view. 

Sometimes  I  took  a  ride  with  M.  Drovetti  to  aie  old  town,  to 
Necropolis,  or  to  the  desert*  The  plant  which  yields  soda 
scarcely  covered  the  dry  sand  ;  the  jackals  fled  at  our  approach  ; 
a  species  of  cricket  chirped  with  a  shrill  and  disagreeable  voice, 
painfully  reminding  you  of  the  villager's  cot  in  this  solitude, 
where  no  Yural  smoke  ever  calls  you  to  the  tent  of  the  Arab. 
Iliis  place  has  become  still  more  dreary  since  the  English  lnun« 
dated  the  spacious  hollow  which  served  Alexandria  for  a  gar* 
den*  Notldng*  meets  the  eye  but  sand,  water,  and  Pompey^s 
eternal  pillar. 

On  the  platform  of  his  house,  M.  Drovetti  had  built  an  aviary; 
in  the  shape  of  a  tent,  where  he  kept  quails  and  partridges  of 
various  kinds.  We  spent  whole  hours  in  walking  to  and  fro  in 
this  aviary,  and  talking  of  France.  The  conclusion  of  all  our 
conversations  was,  that  we  ought  to  seek,  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  some  humble  retreat  in  our  native  land,  and  there  bury  our 
longHsherished  hopes.  One  day,  after  a  long  argument  on  tho 
subject  of  repose,  I  turned  towards  the  sea,  and  pointed  to  the 
diip  in  which  1  was  soon  to  embark,  battered  by  tbe  winds.  Not 
but  ttiat,  after  all,  the  desire  of  repose  is  natural  to  man  ;  but  fhe^ 
object  which  to  us  appears  the  most  humble,  is  not  always  the 
most  easily  attained,  and  very  often  the  cottage  and  the  palace 
alike  elude  our  wishes. 

The  sky  was  overcast  during  my  whole  stay  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  sea  gloomy  and  tempestuous.   I  went  to  sleep  and  awoke 
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ainiért  the  ^^oi^imal  roaring  of  the  billows,  which  broke  aI»io«l 
at  the  foot  of  the  consul's  bouse.  I  nnight  have  applied  to  my- 
self the  reflections  of  £adore,  if  an  author  be  allowed  to  quote 
his  own  work: 

^'  The  dismal  mimrnir  of  the  sea  was  the  first  sound  that  greet* 
ed  my  ear  on  coming  into  the  world  :  upon  how  many  shore» 
have  I  since  beheld  these  same  billows  breaking,  which  I  here 
contemplate  !  Who  would  have  supposed^  a  few  years  since,  that 
1  should  hear  those  waves,  which  I  saw  sportkig  on  the  fine  sands 
of  Messenia,  roaring  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Batavi,  of  the  Bretons,  and  of  Gaul  ?  Where  will  be  the  end  of 
my  peregrinations?  Happy  should  I  have  been,  had  death  over* 
taken  ne  before  I  set  out  on  my  travel»  through  the  worid,  and 
when  I  had  yet  no  adventures  to  relate."* 

During  my  compolsoiy  stay  at  Alexandria,  I  received  seve- 
ral letters  from  M.  Ca£Ee,  my  brave  companion  in  the  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Nile.  I  shall  give  an  extract  from  one,  dated  Ro- 
setta,  November  14tb,  1806,  as  it  contains  a  few  particulars  rela- 
tive to  ihe  afiairs  of  Egypt  at  that  period  : 

^*  Mohamed  Aga,f  the  present  treasurer  of  Mohamed  Aii, 
paeha  of  Cairo,  arrived  here  about  noon  ;  it  is  reported  that  he 
demands  a  contribution  of  five  hundred  purses  upon  the  new  nee. 
So  you  see  tlnags  get  worse  and  worse. 

^'  The  village  where  the  Mamelukes  defeated  the  Albanians» 
and  which  both  of  tiiem  plundered,  is  called  Nekle  :  the  name 
of  that  where  we  were  attacked  by  the  Arabs  is  Saffi." 

On  the  23d  of  November,,  at  noon,  the  wind  having  become 
£avourable,  I  went  on  board  with  my  French  servant.  I  took 
leave  of  M»  Drovetti  on  the  shore,  and  we  once  more  promised 
«ach  other  remembrance  and  friendship.  Our  ship  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  great  harbour  of  Alexandria,  where  Christian  vessels 
are  now  admitted  as  well  as  Turkish  :  a  revolution  owing  to  our 
arms,  i  found  on  board  a  rabbi  from  Jerusalem,  a  native  of  Bar- 
baiy,  and  two  poor  Moors  of  Morocco,  perhaps  descendants  of 
the  Abencerrages,  returning  from  a  {ulgrimage  to  Mecca.  They 
b^^ed  their  passage  of  me  as  a  charity.    I  received  the  children 

*  Les  Martyrs. 

t  Mahomed  Ag».  the  ehief  ofthe  Albanient,  struok  with  the  lustre  of  a  gvest 
Mme>hasMlded  that  of  the  eioperor  to  his  okiu 
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cf  f  sMtel  «nd  Mahomet  in  the  name  of  Jesus  CSirist.  In  redlly,  1 
could  claim  no  great  merit  on  this  account,  fori  took  it  into  my 
head  that  these  poor  creatures  would  bnng  me  good  luck. 

At  two  o'clock  we  wcnghed  anchor.  A  pilot  steered  us  out  of 
atke  port  We  had  but  ▼eiy  litlSe  wind,  and  that  from  the 
south.  We  eMi&uied  three  days  witiiin  eight  of  Fompey's  pll-' 
lar,  which  we  perceived  at  ^  horieon.  At  length,  on  the  third 
day,  the  evening  gun  of  the  port  of  Alexandria  seemed  ta  give  the 
signal  for  our  6nal  departure  ;  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  north, 
and  we  made  sail  to  the  west.  We  first  attempted  to  cross  the 
great  Chilph  of  Libya,  but  the  wind,  which  before  was  not  very 
favourable,  shifted  to  the  north-west  on  the  2tth  of  November, 
and  we  yrere  obliged  to  stand  out  between  Crete  and  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  wind  settling  in  the  west,  comr 
pletely  obstructed  our  farther  progress,  it  got  round  by  degrees 
to  the  south-west,  and  encreased  to  a  tempest,  which  htôted  till 
our  arrival  at  Tunis.  The  remainder  of  our  voyage  was  but  a 
kind  of  incessant  shipwreck,  for  the  long  space  of  forty-two  days. 
On  die  Sd  we  took  in  all  the  sails,  and  began  to  scud  before  the 
aea.  In  this  manner  we  were  carried  with  prodigious  violence 
to  the  very  coast  of  Caramania  :  there,  for  four  whole  days,  I  had 
abundant  leisure  to  survey  the  dreary  and  elevated  summits  of 
'file  Cragns,  enveloped  m  clouds.  We  kept  beating  about,  and 
endeavouring,  on  the  slightest  variation  of  the  wind,  to  get  out 
to  sea.  We  had  for  a  moment,  seme  thoughts  of  going  into  the 
liarbour  of  Chateau  Rouge  ;  but  the  captain,  who  was  extremely- 
timorous,  durst  not  trust  himself  in  those  roads.  The  night 
of  the  eighth  was  very  trying:  a  sudden  squall  firoiQ  the  south 
diove  us  towards  the  island  of  Rhodes:  the  sea  ran  so  high  as  te 
itrain  the  ship  exceedingly.  We  descried  a  small  Greek  feluc- 
ca half  under  water,  to  which  we  could  afford  no  assistance.  She 
passed  wifliin  a  cable's  length  of  our  stem.  The  crew,  consist- 
ing of  four  men,  were  on  their  knees  upon  deck  :  they  had  hung 
a  lantern  to  their  mast,  and  their  lamentable  cries  were  tirafted 
to  us  by  the  winds.  Next  morning  we  saw  nothing  of  tins  felucca. 

The  wind  having  shifted  to  the  north,  we  hoisted  the  foresaili 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  to  the  southward  of  Hhodcs.  We  made 
flie  island  of  Scarpanto.   On  the  10th  the  mnd  again  changed  to 


Ihe  iKsi,  and  we  lost  «U  hopes  of  being  able  topariiie  our  cmin^ 
I  wkhed  the  captain  to  celinquiah  hi^  design  of  erossing  llie  golf 
of  libja^  and  to  bear  away  for  the  Archipelago»  where  we  might 
expect  to  meet  with  other  winds;  but  he  was  afraid  to  venture 
among  the  islands.  We  bad  already  been  seventeen  days  at  sea. 
I  employed  myself  in  writing  out  and  arranging  the  notes  for 
these  travels  ;  and  at  night  I  walked  tiie  deck  with  the  mate.  The 
nights  passed  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  In  a  ship  biUiered  by 
the  tempest,  are  not  barren  for  the  mind;  exalted  ideas  spripg 
from  grand  objects.  The  stars,  which  appear  for  a  moBieat  be* 
iween  the  fleeting  clouds;  the  billows  sparkling  around  you;  the  ^ 
hollow  sound  returned  by  tbc  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  dashing  ; 
waves,  all  proclaim  that  you  are  out  of  the  power  of  man,  and 
dependant  on  the  will  of  tlie  Almighty  alone.  The  uncertainty  of 
your  future  prospects  reduces  objects  to  their  true  value;  andtiie 
world,  contemplated  amidst  a  tempestuous  sea,  resembles  life 
considered  by  a  man  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

After  twenty  times  ploughing  the  same  billows,  we  again  foai4 
ourselves,  on  the  ISth,  olf  the  ishiad  of  Scarpanto.  This  island, 
formerly  called  Carpathos,  and  by  Homer  Crapathos,  gave  Hs 
name  to  the  Carpatbiaii  sea.  A  few  lines  qf  Virgil  now  eonstitate 
ldl  its  celebrify.. 

Est  in  Curpatbio  NcptutJ  gttrgitc  vatet 
Cxrulcus  Protcusj  &c. 

Tn  tho  CarpstliUin  hottom  nukes  iiliode 
The  shepherd  of  Uie  teas,  «  prophet»  and  a  god. 
High  o'er  the  roain  in  vat'ry  pomp  he  nde% 
His  azure  car  and  finny  coursers  guides  : 
,     PrOteUs  his  name  ;  to  liis  PaUcnian  port 
I  te«  from  far  the  weat^  god  resort. 
Itim  not  alone  we  river  gods  adore» 
But  aged  Nercus  hearkens  to  his  lore 
WiA  sure  foi-csight,  and  witli  unerring  doonQ^ 
He  sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
This  Keptane  gave  bim  when  he  gare  to  keep 
lUs  scaly  flocks  that  graze  the  wat'ry  deep.* 

1  should  not  go,  if  I  could,  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Proteus, 
aotwithsfandisg  the  fine  verses  of  the  Georgica.  I  cansfill  figure 
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4i&  nypdf  (be  mweraUe  viUntM  of  Awluaatei»  Horo,  «nd  0t 
Hdk,  which  we  descfMwitii  en?  glaMesintheiDotiiitaios  of  the 
Maad.  I  have  not,  like  MeoehuiB  and  Ariatieus»  lost  my  kingdom 
or  «ly  bees;  I  have Dothing  to  expect  from  tiie  future, audi leaTo 
to  the  0on  of  Neptune  aeerets  which  cannot  interest  me. 

Cte  the  Igth,  at  six  in  the  eveningi  the  wind  turning  to  the  south, 
I  persuaded  the  captain,  wiA  some  difficulty,  to  steer  to  leeward 
of  the  isfauid  of  Orete«  At  nine  he  said,  according  to  custom,  S# 
pmtmi  and  retired  to  bed.  BtL  DineKi  resolved  to  attempt  tiie 
chiuuiel  formed  by  the  islands  of  Scarpanto  and  Ooxo.  We  en- 
teied  it  wkh  a  violent  south-west  wind.  At  davm  of  day  we  found 
ourselves  amoi^  an  Archipelago  of  Islets  and  surrounded  with 
breakers.  We  resolved  to  put  into  the  bartiour  of  aie  ishmd  of 
Stampalia,  which  was  ahead  of  us. 

This  ÛM  port  had  neither  ships  upon  its  waters  nor  houses 
upon  its  shores.  We. perceived  only  a  village,  perched  as  usual 
on  the  summit  of  a  rofsk.  We  came  to  an  anchor,  and  I  went 
on  shore  with  the  captain.  While  he  proceeded  to  the  village, 
I  explored  the  interior  of  the  island.  I  saw  nothing  but  heaths, 
rills  of  water  running  over  moss,  and  the  sea  breaking  against 
the  rocks  which  girded  the  coast  The  ancl^its,  nevertheless, 
gave  io  this  island  the  appeJhition  of  ei^r  ▼^«^«-ff*»  the  table  of 
the  gods,  on  account  of  the  flowers  with  which  it  was  aiamelled. 
It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  As^rpalœa,  and  contained  a 
temfde  consecrated  to  Achilles.  In  the  wretched  hamlet  of 
Stampalia  there  are,  in  all  probability,  veiy  happy  peopled—peo- 
ple who,  perhaps,  have  never  been  out  of  their  native  isle,  and 
never  heard  of  our  revolutions,  I  asked  myself  if  I  should  have 
wished  ibr  their  felicity  ;  but  I  was  already  an  old  mariner,  incfr- 
l^le  of  answering  this  question  in  the  affiimative,  and  whoso 
diefons  are  the  oflspring  of  the  winds  and  tempests. 

Our  crew  took  on  board  a  supply  of  water,  and  the  captain 
setumed  with  some  fowls  and  a  live  hog.  A  Candiot  felucca  en- 
tered the  bvbour;  and  no  sooner  had  she  come  to  an  anchor  by 
our  side,  than  the  crew  set  up  a  danoe  about  the  faebn.  O  Orc« 
mavana! 

The  wind  still  continuing  to  blow  from  the  south,  we  got  under 
weigh  on  the  16th  at  nine  A.  M.  We  passed  to  the  eou^i-ward 
of  tb?  ishnd  of  Ne^fia,  and  it  aai^set  descried  the  coast  of  Crete. 
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The  followiiig  day,  the  nth»  steering  noi:lh  norûtowest,  we  fisc»- 
▼ered  Mount  Ida.  Its  flonunit,  covered  with  mow,  resemblel 
«n  immense  cupola.  We  made  for  the  island  of  Cerigo,  and  were 
BO  fortunate  as  to  pass  it  on  the  18th.  On  the  19th,  I  once  more 
beheld  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  saluted  Tenarium.  To  our 
great  joj,  a  gale  sprung  up  from  the  south-west,  and  in  fire  days 
we  arrived  in  the  sea  of  Malta.  We  descried  that  island  on 
Christmas  eve  ;  hut  the  next  day  the  wind  shifting  to  west  norâi- 
west,  drove  us  to  the  south  of  Lampedosa.  For  eighteen  dayi 
we  lay  off  die  east  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Tui^,  suspended 
between  life  and  death.  Never  while  I  Hve  shall  I  forget  tiie 
28th.  We  were  in  sight  of  Pantalaria;  at  noon  we  were  overtar 
ken  by  a  profound  calm  ;  a  lurkl  light  illumined  the  gloomy  and 
threatning  atmosphere.  About  sun-set,  so  thick  was  the  dark*- 
Bess  that  enveloped  us,  as  to  justify,  in  my  opinion,  the  beautiful 
expression  of  Virgil:  PotiIo  nox  incubât  aira.  A  tremendous 
uproar  ensued.  A  hurricane  burst  upon  the  vessel,  and  whirled 
bcr  round  like  a  feather  on  a  basin  of  water.  In  a  moment  the 
sea  was  a^tated  to  such  a  degree,  that  its  surfoce  exhibited  one 
continued  sheet  of  foam.  The  ship,  which  no  longer  obeyed  the 
helm,  was  like  a  black  spot  upon  the  whitened  ocean  ;  the  vii^enee 
of  the  wind  seemed  to  raise  her  out  of  the  water  :  she  turned 
round  in  every  directicm,  plunging  her  head  and  stem  alternately 
In  the  waves.  The  return  of  light  showed  us  the  «xtent  of  our 
dai^r.  We  were  almost  close  to  &e  Island  of  Lampedosa.  la 
the  same  hurricane  two  English  ships  of  war  perished  at  Malta,  as 
was  stated  in  Uie  newspapers  of  the  time.  M.  Dinelli,  conshler- 
Ittg  the  loss  oi  the  ship  as  inevitable,  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper  ; 
<*F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand,  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Lampedosa 
the  28th  of  Deeemher  1806,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land." 
This  paper  I  corked  up  in  an  empty  bottle,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  it  into  the  sea  at  the  last  moment. 

Providence  was  pleased  to  save  us.  A  slight  variation  of  the 
wind  enabled  us,  at  noon,  to  dear  Lampedosa,  and  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  in  the  open  sea.  The  wind  getting  round 
again  to  the  north,  we  ventured  to  hoist  &  sail  and  bore  away  for 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  The  bottom  of  this  Syrtis  keeps  gmdnally 
rising  to  the  shore,  so  that,  by  paying  attention  to  the  soundings 
•s  yon  approach,  you  may  anchor  in  aoy  depth  of  wt^rjFOtt 


)yli>ase.  Krom  the  shallowness  of^  tb^  water,  the  sea  k  calm  here 
in  the  voilent  winds,  and  this  galpb,  so  dangerous  to  ihe  barks  of 
the  ancients,  is  a  sort  of  port  in  the  open  sea  for  modem  Tessels» 

We  cast  anchor  off  the  island  of  Kerkeni,  close  to  the  line  of 
tile  fisheiy.  I  was*  so  heartily  tked  of  this  long  passage,  that  I 
would  gladly  have  landed  at  Sfax  and  thence  proceeded  to  Tu- 
nis by  land  ;  but  the  captain  durst  not  put  into  the  harbour  of 
Sfax,  ^the  entrance  of  ^ich  is  really  dangerous.  We  lay  at 
anchor  eight  days  in  the  Lesser  S3rrtis,  and  here  I  passed  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1807.  Under  how  many  stars  and  in  what  a 
variety  of  àluations  had  I  already  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the 
years  which  either  glide  away  so  swiftly  or  seem  so  tedious  ! 
How  far  were  flown  those  da^s  of  inOuicy,  when,  with  a  heart 
throbbing  for  joy,  I  received  the  parental  benediction  and  pre- 
sents !  With  what  impatience  was  this  first  day  of  the  year  always 
expected!  But  now,  on  board  of  a  foreign  ship,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  in  sight  of  a  barbarous  region,  this  day  fled  without  plea* 
sure,  without  the  embraces  of  relatives,  without  any  of  those  ten- 
der wishes  of  felicity  which  a  mother  forms  with  such  sincerity 
for  her  son.  This  day,  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  tempests,  sprin- 
kled nought  but  cares,  regrets  and  gray  hairs  upon  my  brow. 

We  nevertheless  thought  it  right  to  celebrate  this  day,  not  to 
do  honour  to  an  agreeable  host,  but  out  of  regard  for  an  old  ac» 
q  uaintance.  We  slaughtered  the  remainder  of  our  poultry,  with 
the  exception  of  a  cock,  our  faithful  time-keeper,  which  ha4 
never  ceased  to  watch  and  crow  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perils. 
The  rabbis,  the  Barbaresco,  and  the  two  Moors,  came  from  the 
ship's  hold  to  partake  of  our  banquet.  This  was  my  treat  We 
drank  success  to  France  :  we  were  not  far  firom  the  island  of  the 
Lotophagi,  whef^HN  companions  of  Ulysses  forgot  their  coun- 
try  ;  but  I  know  not  any  fruit  so  delicious  as  to  make  me  forget 
mine. 

We  were  afanost  close  to  the  Kerkeni  islands,  the  Cercinie  of 
the  ancients.  In  the  time  of  8trabo,  there  was  a  fishery  off  these 
islands,  as  at  present  The  Cercinss  witnessed  two  extraordinary 
reverses  of  fortune;  they  beheld  Hannibal  and  Marius  succes- 
sively pass  them  as  fugitives.  We  were  very  near  Africa  (Tarri» 
JinmbaHa)  where  ^e  first  of  these  two  great  men  was  obliged  to 
embark,  te  escape  the  ingratitude  of  the  Carthaginiam.  Sfax  is  a 
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modem  (owd,  which,  accorfing  to  Dr.  Stew,  derires  iU  nimef 
tkom  the  word  FakoiMe,  on  aecoont  of  tlie  great  quantity'  of  c«* 
eambere  wUch  grow  in  its  viciidty. 

On  the  6th  of  Janaaiy,  1807,  the  tempest  haTu^  at  length 
abated,  we  quitted  the  Lesser  8y?(i8,  proceeded  northward  along 
aie  coast  of  Tonis  for  three  days,  and  on  the  lOth  doubled  Cape 
Bon,  the  object  of  M  our  wishes.  On  the  12âi  we  came  to  an 
anchor  before  Goletta,  the  harbour  of  Tunis.  Tlie  boat  was  des- 
patched to  the  shore,  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  French  consid, 
M.  DeToise.  I  was  apprehensiTe  of  being  obfiged  to  peHbrai 
another  quarantine,  but  M •  Devoise  oi>tained  p^mission  for  me 
to  land  on  the  18th.  It  was  with  sincere  J07  that  I  left  the  ship* 
I  hired  horses  at  Gofetta,  made  tiie  circuit  of  the  lalce^  and  at  fire 
hi  the  evening  reached  the  house  of  my  new  host 
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tUNIS,  AND  BETURN  TO  FRANCB. 

At  the  hoofle  of  Mottrieor  and  Madjone  Devoiae,  I  fottnd  the 
moat  gcaerotts  hoopitality  and  the  most  agreeable  Boeiety  :  they 
liad  the  kindness  to  keep  me  six  weeks  in  their  family,  and  at 
length  I  ei^yed  a  repose  of  which  I  had  the  greatest  need.  The 
carmTal  approaehed,  and  we  thought  of  nothing  but  to  be  meny 
in  spite  of  the  Moors.  The  ashes  oi  Dido  and  the  ruins  of  Car* 
thage  were  treated  with  the  tones  of  a  French  violin.  We  cared 
not  for  SdpiO)  nor  Hannibal,  nor  Marins,  nor  Cato  of  Utica, 
wiiose  mouth  would  have  been  stopped  with  some  good  wine 
{fax  he  was  fond  of  wine)  had  he  taken  it  into  his  head  to  come 
attd  find  fitnit  with  our  mirth.  St  Louis  alone  would  hare  been 
reiBpected  as  a  Pnmchman  \  but  the  good  and  great  king  would 
not  kave  taken  it  amiss  of  his  subjects  to  amuse  themselves  in 
the  very  place  where  he  suffsred  so  much. 

The  national  character  cannot  be  extingubhed.  Our  seamen 
have  a  saying,  that  in  founding  new  colonies,  the  Spaniards  be- 
gm  with  building  a  church,  the  English  a  tavern,  and  the  French 
a  fort,  and,  I  would  add,  a  ball-room.  When  I  was  in  America, 
on  the  fronMers  of  the  country  of  the  savages,  I  was  Informetl 
thai  in  the  next  day's  journey  I  should  meet  ^vith  a  countryman 
vS.  mine  among  the  Indians.  On  my  arrival  among  the  Cayou- 
Sis,  a  tribe  belongtng  to  the  Iroquois  nation,  my  guide  conducted 
me  into  a  forest  In  the  midst  of  this  forest  stood  a  kind  of  banii 
in  wineh  I  foimd  about  a  score  of  savages  of  both  sexes,  bedaub- 
ed like  conjurers,  with  their  bodies  half  naked,  their  ears  cut 
into  figures,  ravens*  feaaiers  on  their  heads,  and  rings  passed 
through  their  nostrils.  A  little  Frenchman,  powdered  and  fnzzecf 
in  the  old  fashion,  in  a  pea*green  coat,  a  drugget  waistcoat,  muslin 
frill  and  mMes,  was  scraping  away  on  his  kit,  and  making  these 

Iroquois  dance  to  the  time  of  MaàeUm  Priquet    M.  Violet,  for 
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that  W9»  hk  name^  followed  ftbe  proCsasioa  of  daaeiog-iiiasUr 
among  the  savagesy  by  whom  he  wae  paid  for  h»  leseoiLB  hi  bea- 
Ter  skins  and  bears'  hams.  He  had  been  a  scullion  in  the  serrice 
of  general  RochambeMTf  dtving  the  American  war;  but  remain* 
ing  at  New- York  after  the  ruturn  of  the  French  army,  he  resolved 
to  gtve  the  Americans  instruction  in  the  fine  arts.  His  viewr 
having  enlarged  with  his  success,  the  new  Orpheus  resolved  to 
introduce  civilization  even  anlong  (he  rèvhag  hordes  of  the  new 
world.  In  speaking  to  me  of  the  Indians,  he  always  styled  them  : 
€«9  7iie3seurê  Sauvage^y  and  Ces  dames  Smutage*.  He  bestowed 
great  praise  on  the  agility  of  his  sebolars,  and  in  truth  nev%r 
did  I  witness  such  gambols  in  my  life.  M.  Violet,  h<Ming  his 
fiddle  between  his  ebin  and  bid  breast,  timed  the  fatal  instrumeoC  i 
he  tlien- cried  out  in  Iroquois  :  7b  your  places!  and  die  whole 
troop  fell  a  capering  like  a  band  of  demons.  Such  is  tbe-geaiiiB 
of  nations  ! 

We  danced  too  on  the  ruins  of  Garthttge.-  Having  lived  at 
Tunis  exactly  as  ia  France,  I  shall  no  longer  follow  the  dates  of 
my  jounud  ;  but  treat  of  subjects  il^a  general  manner  and  in  the 
order  in  which  tiiey  occur  to  my  memory.  But  before  I  pMh 
ceed  to  Garthage  axid  its  ruins,  let  me  take  some  notice  of  the 
different  persons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  Badtery; 
Besides  the  French  consul,  I  frequently  saw  M^  Lessmg,  the 
Dutch  consul  ;  hi»  brother-in-lanr,  IVL  Humberg»  a  Dutch  oi&cer 
of  engineers,'  commanded  at  Goletta*  It  was  with  the  latter 
I  visited  the  ruins  of  Carthage^  and  I  had  Infinite  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  his  attentiim  and  polHeness.  I  also  miet  with  Mr. 
Lear,  the  consul  of  the  United  States^  I  had  formerly  been  re- 
commended in^America  to  general  Washington.  Mr.  Lear  then 
held  a  situation  under  that  great  man»  and  he  had  the  kindness^ 
in  memory  of  my  illustiious  patron,  to  provide  me  a  passage  m 
an  American  sehoener»  which  landed  me  in  Spam,  as  I  sbaH 
hereafter  relate.  Lastly,  I  saw  at  Tunisj  both  at  the  eonsuL'^ 
house  and  in  tbe  city,  several  young  Frenchmen  to  whom  my^ 
name  was  not  absolutely  unknown.  I  must  not  omit  to  mentioar 
jflso  the  remains  of  tbe  interestmg  funily  of  M.  Adansoa.- 

If  the  multiplicity  of  materials  puzzles  the  writer  who  woulil 
keat,  at  the  present  day,  of  Egypt  and  Judea,  he  is  tlurown  htto^ 
ttw  veiy  eotttrvy  dilemma  ia  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  Aiiktt 


by^âw  seMd^  of  docimieiita.  Not  that  there  id  mf  mut  of 
TntFeb  in  Basbaiy  ;  I  kae^  of  at  least  thirty  aocountA  of  the 
kiogdoflw  of  Morocco»  Algiers,  and  Tanb,  but  all  of  them  are 
iiBsatlafajetoTy.  AmoQg  the  older  ^raveis,  Onumiiaye'»  JJriea 
Mlhuiraia^  and  Shaw's  leamed  mofk^  deserve  particulac  Dotioe* 
Tb%  MiêsUms  of  the  fathers  of  the  Timiy  and  the  fathers  oi 
Mercy  record  miracles  of  charity;  but  they  do  not,  neither 
should  Ihey,  iaontain  any  idiscussiona  respecting  the  Romans  and 
jOavtbaginians.  The  nemoi»  sidijoined  to  Paid  Lucas'  Travels 
compfehend  notiiing  but  a  narrative  of  a  civil  war  at  Turns» 
8haw  might  hav^  sappikd  the  defiôeney,  h^d  he  extended  his 
researehes  to  history^  but  unfortanately  he  consldjera  the  subject 
onl^  HI  its  geographical  relationa.  He  scarcely  touches,  in  the 
lightest  manner,  upon  anoieat  histoiy:  Carthage,  for  instance,- 
ocenpies  no  greater  spana  in  his  observations  than  Toms.  Among 
the  more  modem  traveUers,  Lady  M.  W*  Montague,  the  abbé 
Pohret,.  and  M.  Desfontaines,  say  a  few  word»  concerning  Car- 
thage, but  without  entering  into  any  details,  in  1808»  tb»  same 
year  in  which  I  travelled,  a  work  was  published  at  Milan  with 
this  title  :  RagguagHo  dL  akuni  MonumenU  di  AnHekUa  ed  Arti, 
mccoiU  mgU  uiUm  Vu^  d^m  DiUlkuUe,  This  book,  as  I  be- 
lieve, relates  to  CaDthage,  but  I  met  with  the  no^te  of  it  too  late 
to  procure  it  front  Italy.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  the 
subject  which  I  am  about  to  treat  is  new  :  I  will  lead  the  way, 
and  others  of.  superior  lisUities  will  doubtless  f<4low. 

Before  we  proe^d  to  Cartbage»  which  is  here  the  only  inter* 
esting  object,  let  us  in  the  first  place  get  rid  of  Tunis.  This  city 
retains  its  ancient  same,  viith  a  very  «light  alferaUon.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  called  It  Tunes,  and  Diodoms  gives  It  the 
epithet  of  WkUey  Aiwoy»  becau^  it  is  built  upon  a  chalky  hill.  It 
itands  abojut  twelve  miles  from  Carthage,  and  near  the  banks  of 
a  salt-waler  lake,  which  commuiHcateç  with  the  sea  by  moans  of 
the  chamiel  caltod  the  Golett^.  This  channel  is  defended  by  a 
fort  Merchant  ships  c<Mne  to  moorings  before  this  fori,  wiiere 
they  lie  hi  security  bnhind  the  mole  iÂ  the  Goletta,  on  payment 
of  a  considerable  anchorage  duty.  ' 

The  lake  of  Tunis  served  for  a  port  for  the  fleGt9  o£  the  au 
cients  ;  at  present,  one  of  our  light  barks  can  scarcely  sail  acro£^ 
'\\.  without  grounding.  Care  niust  be  taken  ^  follow  the  principal 
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chauBflly  which  is  marked  by  poles  dimn  Wo  the  Ênâ»  Atarife* 
da  notices  an  islaiid  in  this  lake,  which  iincmaiHprapriated  to  the 
purpose  of  a  laaaretto.  TrayellerB  hare  mentloBèd  the  flamitt- 
goes  which  enliven  this  otherwise  doll  expanse  of  w^er.  When 
these  beautiful  birds  fly  against  the  son»  stretching  out  tlieir  nocks 
before  and  their  legs  behind,  they  look  like  arrows  tipped  with 
rose-coloured  feathers. 

In  going  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  to  Tunis,  yon  cross  a  spot 
which  serves  as  a  pr(Hnenade  for  the  Franks.  The  eUj  is  walled» 
and  about  a  league  in  circumference,  including  the  exterior  sub- 
urb, denominated  Bled-el-Uadndi.  The  houses  are  low,  the 
streets  narrow,  the  shops  poor,  and  the  mosques  mean.  The  in- 
habitants, who  do  not  appear  much  abroad,  have  soraetMng  wUd 
and  ferocious  in  their  looks.  Under  the  gales  «^  the  dty  you  find 
people  styled  Stddj,  or  Saints  ;  who  are  blacks  of  both  sexes, 
stark  naked,  devoured  by  vermin,  waNowiog  in  their  own  excre- 
ments, and  insolently  eating  the  bread  of  charity.  These  ftlthy 
wretches  are  under  the  immedkte  protection  of  Mahomet  £o- 
ropean  merchants,  Turks  belonging  to  Smyrna,  degenerate  Moors, 
renegados,  and  captives,  compose  the  rest  of  the  popnlatioB. 

The  country  round  is  pleasant  :  it  exhibits  extensive  plains  sown 
with  com,  and  bordered  liy  hills,  studded  with  olive  and  carob 
trees.  A  modem  aqueduct,  prodndag  a  good  eflbct,  crosses  a  val* 
tey  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  At  the  extremity  of  this  valley  is  sea- 
ted the  bey's  country-house.  The  hills  which  T  have  Just  me»» 
tioned  may  be  perceived  from  Tunis  itself.  To  the  east  you  dis- 
cover the  mountains  of  Mamelife-<f-mounteins  singular^  rant,  and 
of  the  strangest  shines,  at  the  foot  of  wldch  are  «itaated  the  hot 
springs  known  to  the  anciepts.  To  the  west  and  north  appear  the 
sea,  the  Goletta,  and  the  ruins  of  Oarthage. 

The  Tuniseens  are,  however,  less  cruel,  and  more  <^lised 
than  the  people  of  Algiers*  They  received  among  Ibem  the 
Moors  of  Andalusia,  who  inhabit  the  Tillage  of  Tub-urbo,  lb 
leagues  from  Tunis,  (m  the  Me-jerdah.*  The  present  bey  is  a 
man  of  abBitieB,  and  is  striving  to  shake  olT  his  dependence  on 
Algiers,  to  which  Tunis  has  been  sabject  ever  nnce  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Algerines  in  17A7.   This  prince  speaks  Italian,  is 


•  The  Bagrada  of  antiquity,  on  the  bank)  oF  wliich  Regnlus  IcîTIed  the  famous 
serpent. 


{«teBigMit  in  comr^rsijalioiiy  aad  undcntaodft  JSnropeaa  poliilxse 
much  better  than  most  of  the  Orieiital«.  It  id  weU  known  that 
Tuna  wttft  attacked  by  SU  Louis,  in  1270,  and  taken  by  Charles 
y,  in  1535.  As  th,e  death  of  the  former  ia  connected  with  the 
iiifttoiy  of  Carthi(ge,  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  another  place.  As  to 
Charles  V,  be  defeated  the  famous  Barbarossa,  and  replaced  the 
king  c^  Tunis  on  his  throne,  obliging  liim,  however,  to  pay  trl« 
liate  to  Spain.  On  this 'subject  Robertson's  work  may  be  consult- 
ed** Charles  Y ,  retained  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta,  but  the 
Turks  retook  it  in  1574. 

I  shall  say  nothing  cdhceming  the  Tunis  of  the  ancients,  be* 
eaiise  we  shall  presently  see  what  a  figure  it  makes  ^  in  the  wan 
between  Rome  and  Carthage. 

I  was  presented  at  Tunis  with  a  manuscript  which  treats  of  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom,  its  gOYcrnment,  commerce,  reve- 
tuie,  military  force,  and  caravans.  I  have  not  availed  myself  of 
the  InfenAatiOn  furnished  by  this  manuscript;  I  am  ignorant  of 
its  HQtiior  ;  but  whoever  hcf.maf  be,  ii  is  just  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  honour  due  to  his  peribrmance.  I  shall  give  ana  excel* 
lent  memoir  in  the  Appendix.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  history 
nnd  ruins  of  Carlha^. 

In  the  year  883  before  the  Christian  »ra,  Ditlo,  forced  to  flee 
firom  her  native  soil,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Carthage, 
founded  by  the  cons<Mrt  of  Sichsens»  owed  its  origin  to  one  of  those 
tragical  adventures  that  occur  among  infant  nations,  and  are  bi 
some  measure  the  germ  and  pvesage  of  caUmities,  the  earlier  or 
later  fruits  of  all  human  society.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with 
the  hÊJppy  anachronism  of  the  Eneid.  Such  is  the  privilege  of 
genius,  that  the  poetical  misfortunes  of  Dido  have  become  part 
of  the  glory  of  Carthage.  When  you  survey  the  ruins  of  this 
«ity,  the  eye  sddcs  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  ;  the  ear  listens 
to  catch  the  imprecation^  of  a  deserted  woman  ;  we  admire  those 
powerful  illunons  which  can  absorb  the  imagination,  in  places 
teeming  with  the  grandest  historical  recollections.  When,  in- 
deed, an  expiring  queen  summons  to  the  walb  of  Carthage  the 
deities  inimical  to  Rome,  and  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  violated 
hospitality  ;  when  Venus,  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  love,  listens  to 
«.the  voice  of  iiatred  ;  ivhen  she  refuses  Dido  a  descendant  by 

•  Hlftory  of  Chnrice  V,  book  ?. 
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^eas,  ttd  gives  her  Haiwibal  :  such  an  extraorâinary  atoiy^ 
told  in  an  extmordinarj  language,  cannot  poMiUy  be  paaaed 
oTer  in  lilenee.  History  then  takes  her  place  among  the  Muees, 
and  fiction  assumes  Uie  dignify  of  tnith. 

After  the  death  of  Dido,  the  new  colony  adopted  a  garem* 
ment,  the  laws  of  which  are  extolled  hy  Aristotle.  Powers  nicely  * 
balanced  between  the  two  chief  magistrates,  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  were  attended  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
they  subsisted  unimpaired  for  seven  centuries,  and  almost  un* 
shaken  by  popular  commotions  and  some  conspiracies  of  the 
^eat  As  civil  wars,  the  sources  of  public  dimes,  are  neverthe- 
less the  parents  of  private  virtues,  the  republic  gained  more  than 
U  lost  by  these  storms»  If  its  career  was  not  destined  to  be  sa 
long  as  that  of  its  rivd,  at  least  the  liberties  of  Carthaga  wara  not 
extinguished  but  with  Carthage  itself. 

But  as  those  nations  which  are  the  most  free,  are  also  the  moat 
passionate,  we  find  the  Carthaginians  engaged,  previously  to  thdr 
first  struggle  with  Rom®»  in  various  disgraceful  contests.  They 
enslaved  the  people  of  Bcetica,  whose  virtue  was  not  saved  by 
their  courage  ;  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  and  lost  a 
battle  against  Gelon,  the  same  day  that  the  LacedœmonianB  fi^ 
at  Thermopyl»a.  Mankind,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices, 
have  such  a  veneration  for  generous  sentiments,  that  tiiey  think 
nothmg  of  eighty  thousand  Carthaginians  slaughtered  on  the  plains 
of  Sicily,  while  the  whole  world  still  extols  the  three  hundred 
Bpartans  who  devoted  themselves  tp  death,  in  obedience  to  the 
sacred  laws  of  their  country.  ^TM  the  greatness  of  the  cause, 
and  not  of  the  means,  that  leads  to  genuine  fame  ;  and  hpinnir  haa 
in  all  ages  constituted  the  most  solid  part  of  glory. 

Having  been  successively  engaged  with  Agathoeles  in  Afinca, 
and  Pyrrhns  in  Sicily,  the  Carthai^lniaas  came  to  blows  with  the 
Roman  repablic.  The  cause  of  the  first  Punic  war  was  trivial 
but  this  war  brought  Regulus  to  the  gates  of  Carthage. 

The  Romans,  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  tide  of  victory  which 
attended  that  great  man,  or  to  send  the  consuls,  Fulvins  and  Marcus 
Emilius,  in  his  stead,  ordered  him  to  remain  in  Africa  in  quality 
of  proconsul.  He  complained  of  these  hoDOors,  and  wrote  to 
t{ie  senate  requesting  to  be  inunediately  superceded  in  the  com* 
inand  of  the  army.  An  fiSiair  of  great  importance  in  the  opUiiopt 
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of  Regùlus,  required  his  presence  in  Italy.  He  posseissed  ^ 
Held  of  seven  acres  at  Pupinium  :  the  farmer  of  this  fieh)  wa9 
dead,  and  his  servant  had  absconded  with  the  oxen  and  the  in^ 
plements  of  agrkuitHre  ;  Regulus  represented  to  the  senator»,  that 
if  his  farm  remained  nntiUed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
ind  subsistence  for  hia  wife  and  children.  The  senate  immedi- 
ately decreed,  that  the  field  of  (heir  general  should  be  cultivated 
at  the  publie  expense  ;  that  the  treasury  should  advance  the  sum 
necessary  to  replace  the  things  that  had  been  stolen  ;  and  that  the 
wife  and  children  of  Reguhis  should,  during  his  absense,  be  sup- 
ported at  the  charge  of  the  Roman  people.  In  just  admiration  of 
this  simplicity,  Livy  exclaims  ;  •♦  O  how  far  preferable  is  vn*tue  to 
riches  !  These  pass  away  with  their  possessors  ;  but  the  poverty  of 
llegulns  is  still  held^in  veneration  !'' 

Regulus  proceeding  from  rietory  to  victory,  soon  tnade  Idmself 
master  of  Tunis.  The  fall  of  that  town  filled  the  Carthaginians 
with  consternation  ;  tiiey  begged  peace  of  the  proconsul.  This 
hasbandâiaA  of  Rome  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  guide  the 
plough,  after  gaining  splendid  victories,  than  to  direct  vrith  a 
steady  hand  the  brilKaikt  car  of  prosperity.  The  truly  great  man 
is  more  particularly  fitted  to  shine  m  adversity  ;  he  seems  bewil- 
dered with  success,  and  appears  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  fortune. 
Regulus  proposed  such  iiard  terms  to  his  enemies,  that  they  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war. 

During  these  negotiations,  fate  conducted  across  the  sea  a 
mad  who  was  destined  ia  change  the  face  of  affairs.  A  Lacedie- 
monian,  named  Xaifthippus,  appeared  to  defer  the  fate  of  Car- 
thage :  he  gave  battle  to  the  Romans  under  the  walls  of  Tnnip, 
destroyed  their  array,  and  took  Regulus  himself  prisoner  ;  after 
which  he  again  embarked  and  disappeared,  without  leaving 
behind  in  history  any  farther  traces  of  his  existence.* 

Regulus,  being  conducted  to  Carthage,  underwent  the  most 
inhuman  treatment  :  he  was  made  to  expiate  the  cruel  triumphs 
of  his  country.  Could  they,  wlio  with  such  arrogance  dragged 
at  their  chariot-wheels  monarchs  whom  they  had  precipitated 
from  tfieir  thrones,  itomen  and  children  in  tears,— 4;ouk)  they 
hope  for  indulgence  in  captivity  to  a  citizen  of  Rome  7 

•  Some  writers  accuse  the  Carthaf^inians  of  laving  caHsed  ium  to  h^  î>^t  tf» 
c^tb»  fraoi  jeaioasy  of  hU  glory  ;  Ixd  tkers  is  |\o  proof  of  th!s. 
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Fortune  again  deelared  in  fiaToar  of  the  Romans.  Caiiiiaga 
once  more  sued  for  peace  ;  she  sent  ambaflsadon  to  Italf ,  and 
RegalBB  aeeompanied  them.  His  maatera  exacted  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  return  to  bis  fetters,  if  the  negptiations 
should  not  terminate  according  to  tliràr  wishes  ;  hoping  that  he 
would  spare  no  exertion  to  bring  about  a  peace,  by  which  be 
would  be  restored  to  his  eountiy. 

Regulusy  on  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  refused  to  enter 
the  city.  There  was  an  ancient  law  prohibiting  any  stranger  to 
introduce  the  ambassadors  of  a  hostile  nation  to  tiie  senate  ;  and 
Regulus,  considering  himself  as  an  envoy  of  the  Carthaginiansi 
caused  the  obsolete  custom  to  be  revived  on  this  occasion.  The 
senators  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  assemble  without  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Regulus  declared  (hat  be  came,  by  order  of 
Ids  masters,  to  solicit  of  the  Roman  people  either  peace  or  an 
«xchange  of  prisoners.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  having  ex- 
plained the  object  of  their  mission,  withdrew.  Regulus  would 
have  followed  them,  but  tlie  senators  requested  him  to  remain 
during  their  deliberations. 

Being  pressed  to  give  his  opinion,  he  strongly  represented 
all  the  reasons  which  Rome  had  for  continuing  the  war  with 
Carthage.  The  senators,  admiring  his  magnanimity,  were  desi- 
rous of  saving  such  a  citia^n  ;  and  the  poniifix  fnaximits  main» 
taincd  that  he  might  be  released  from  the  oaths  which  he  had  ta- 
ken. ''  Follow  the  advice  which  I  have  given  you,"  said  the 
illustrious  captive,  in  a  tone  which  astonished  the  assembly, 
^'  and  forget  Regulus  :  never  will  I  dwell  in  Rome  after  having 
been  the  slave  of  Carthage.  1  will  not  draw  down  upon  you  the 
indignation  of  the  gods,  I  have  promised  our  enemies  to  place 
myself  again  in  their  hands,  if  you  reject  their  proposals,  and  I 
will  not  violate  my  oath.  Jupiter  cannot  be  deluded  with  vain 
expiations  ;  the  blood  of  bolls  and  sheep  cannot  wash  away  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  and  sacrilege  is  sooner  or  later  overtaken  by 
certain  punishment  I  am  not  ignorant  of  tlie  fote  which  awaits 
me;  but  a  crime  would  contaminate  my  sonl,  while  torments  can 
affect  only  my  body.  Besides  there  are  no  evils  for  him  who 
knows  how  to  endure  them  ;  if  they  surpass  the  powers  of  nature, 
death  delivers  ns  from  them.  Conscript  fathers,  cease  to  pity 
me  ;  my  resolution  is  taken,  and  nothing  can  induce  me  to 


f^hatige  it.    t  shall  retarn  to  Cartilage  ;  I  will  âo  my  ûuty^  and 
leare  the  rest  to  the  gods." 

To  diminish  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  his  fate,  and  to 
escape  the  condolenee  of  unavailing  compassion,  Regulus  crown- 
ed his  magnanlmitj  by  informing  the  senators  that  the  Carthl^ 
ghiians  had  forced  him  to  drinlc  a  slow  poison  before  they  re^ 
leased  him  from  confinement  <*  Thus,"  added  he,  ^  you  lose  me 
but  for  a  few  moments,  which  are  not  worth  purchasing  at  the 
price  of  peijury."  He  rose  and  withdrew  fh>m  Rome  without 
uttering  another  word,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
repulsing  his  vnté  and  children  who  went  to  meet  him  :  either 
iisaring  lest  he  should  be  too  deeply  affected  at  parting  from  them^ 
or  under  the  idea  that,  as  a  slare  ù(  the  Carthaginians,  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  embraees  of  a  Roman  matron.  He  ended  his 
days  in  the  most  cruel  tortures,  unless  the  dlence  of  Polylriua 
and  DiodoruB  be  supposed  to  intaiidate  the  testimony  of  the 
Liatln  historianfl.  Regains  was  a  memorable  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  and  the  love  of  country  on  n 
courageous  soul,  tf  eren  pildc  had  some  share  iil  the  resohitioja 
of  his  undaunted  mind,  still,  by  thus  punishing  hlmsiJlf  for  hav^ 
ing  been  vanquished^  he  proved  that  he  waa  wortiiy  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

After  twenty^lbur  3rearB'  fighting,  a  treaty  of  peaee  put  an  end 

to  tiie  first  Pifnic  war.    The  Romans  were  no  longer  a  naUon 

of  husbandmen  governed  by  a  senate  of  kings,  erecting  altars  to 

moderation  and  mediocrity  ;  they  w«re  men  who  felt  themselves 

ftmned  to  command,  and  whom  ambition  incessantly  impelled  to 

faijustiee.     Under  a  frivolous  pretence  tkey  invaded  Sardinia, 

and  exulted  in  having  made  a  conquest  from  the  Carthaginians 

in  tkne  of  profound  peace.    They  knew  not  that'tiw  avenger  of 

i^Mated  faith  was  already  at  the  gates  of  Saguntum,  and  tiiat  be 

wmM  soon  appear  on  the  bills  of  Rome.    Here  conimences  tba 

second  Punic  war. 

HannUial  appears  to  me- to  hate  been  the  greatest  general  of 

antiquity  :  If  he  does  not  win  more  love  than  any  other^  ho  at  least 

eseitea  higher  adhniraUon.    He  possessed  iieitber  the  heroism  of 

Alexander  nor  the  nmversal  gënius  of  Caesar  ;  but,  as  a  militaiy 

man,  he  surpassed  them  both.    It  is  in  general  the  love  of  counr 

trf  or  of  (lory  that  eetpdnets  heroes  to  great  acldevements  :  Hn- 

3M 


nibal  alone  iras  guided  by  batred.    Itffiamed  ^itit  tlii»  êçint  of  « 
new  kmd,  he  sets  out  from  the  extremities  of  Dprn,  with  mi  army 
composed  of  the  people  of  twentj  different  countriee.  He  paises 
the  Pyrenees,  mwrcbes  throof^  GanI,  suMaes  hoaifle  nations  by 
the  way^  crosses  rivers,  and  arrivas  at  the  âiot  of  the  Alpsw  These 
trackless  mountains,  defended  by  barhaci&iis,  la  Tain  iuppoee  tbe 
career  of  HannihaL    He  falls  from  th^  iey  sniaMits  upon  Italy, 
aonibilates  the  first  consular  army  on  the  hanks  of  Taotnns,  sttikna 
a  second  blow  at  Trebîa)  a  tliird  at  Thrasymene,  and  with  tha 
ibttrth  seems  to  immolate  Borne  in  the  plsa  of  Oame.    Forsiir 
teen  years  he  prosecuted  the  war,  unaided  in  Ihe  mast  of  Itafy  ; 
and  in  siâKteea  years  he  committed  only  one  of  those  errors  ^hidi 
decide  the  fate  of  emplres^and  which  appear  so  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  a  great  man,  that  they  may  eaai^  be  attrlbnted  to  a 
design  of  Povidencc. 

Unappatted  by  dangers,  inexhaustible  in  resoarees,  subtle,  inge- 
nious, eloquent,  nay,  even  learned,  and  the  an^or  of  tarions 
works,  Qamtbal  possessed  aH  the  diiitnctiona  wliinh  belong  to  an* 
periority  of  gpaius  and  strength  of  character,  tot  he  was  destitata 
of  the  fine  qualittes  of  tjhe  heart.  Cold,  cniely  mnfeeHng,  bom  to 
overthrow  and^  not  to  found  enofiires,  in  magpianimtty  he  was  flur 
inferior  to  his  rival. 

Bcipio  Af  rieanud  is  one  of  the  most  iikistrîomi  names  in  history. 
The  friend  of  the  gods,  the  generous  protector  cflf  distress  and 
beauty,  6cipio  has  some  traits  of  rescmbiattce  to  oarandent  che* 
valiers.  Wkh  him  commenced  Ûiat  Bomaii  «rbanity  whiclk 
adorned  tha  characters  of  CHoero,  Pompey,  and  GBsar,  andwldak 
in  tiiose  Ulttstrions  citizens  supersedetl  the  coarseness  of  Gala  and 
Fabricifis. 

Hannibal  aacl"  Sdpio  met  in  the  phûns  of  fifama  ;  the  one  cele- 
brated for  his  vieéoriesv  the  other  ranownad  for  his  virtues  :  totk 
worthy  of  oaprasenting  their  great  nations,  and  of  diapntrng  tbn 
empire  of  the  world. 

At  the  departure  of  Bcipio's  fleet  tbr  Africa,  the  coast  of  Sicily 
was  hned  with  an  immense  cmwoume  o£  people,  and  a  great 
mimber  of  soldiers.  Four  hundred  transports  and  fifty  trirtmes 
covered  the  road  of  Lilybœum.  The  galley  of  Laslhis,  thn  w^ 
aiiral  of  the  fleet,  was  distingubhed  by  three  lif^  ;  the  otter 
aUjps  carried  one  or  two,  according  to  tWr  aâa*  The  ^esofthn 


woiM  were  Sxeà  dn  fliiè  expidkion,  planned  for  the  purpose  ùf 
éWf^g  Hannibal  to  leave  Italy,  and  finally  deciding  the  fkie  et 
Home  «Ed  Carthage.  '  9lie  fifth  and  sixth  legions,  who  had  heen 
present  at  the  battle  of  Cannie,  bnrned  ^ith  impatienee  to  laji^ 
waMe  the  eoahtry  of  their  conqueror.  The  general  attracted 
pttrHenlar  attention,  his  piety  to  the  gods,  his  exploits  in  Spaio^ 
irhere  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  his  fkther  and  his  uncle,  the 
fâêSk  ût  carrying  the  i^tir  into  Africa,  a  plan  which  he  alone  had 
«èDoelrfed,and  whi^sh  was  disapproved  by  the  great  Fabius  ;  lastly, 
tliat  favour  which  mankind  are  accustomed  to  grant  to  bold  enter- 
prises, to  ^lory,  beaiity,  and  youth,  gained  Bcipio»  the  good 
WMies  and  the  hearts  of  kit. 

l%e  day  of  departure  at  length  arrived.  With  tlie  morning's 
diwn  Selpio  appemred  on  the  stem  of  Lœfius's  galley,  in  sight  of 
the  fteet  and  the  multitudeB  âiat  covered  thé  eminences  on  the 
Bhore.    A  herald  «used  his  sceptre  and  Commanded  silence» 

^'O  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  earâi,"  cried  Scipio,  ''  and  ye 
^vinities  of  the  sea,  grant  a  prosperous  issue  to  this  enterprise  '. 
May  my  plans  turn  out  to  my  giory  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Ro* 
aaan  people.  May  we,  on  some  future  day,  return  joyfully  to 
enr  Ivomès,  lade»  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy;  and  may 
Cnrtliaege  experience  the  cikliMiiitieB  with  which  she  foeatened 
mf  Country?* 

With  ttiése  words  a  victim  was  slain  :  Scipio  threw  the  reeking 
«Miraifs into  the  sea;  the  sails  were  hoisted  at  the  sound  of  the 
tmiDpetf  and  a  f^r  wind  wafted  the  whole  fleet  from  th^ 
shells  of  Sicily. 

iThe  dkf  iitfter  their  departure  the  Rora«ns  descried  the  conli- 
«ent  éf  Africa  allé  the  promontory  of  Mercury  ;  night  came  on, 
and  tiie  fleet  Was  obliged  to -cast  anchor.  At  suh-risp,  Sciivio  per 
éeivliig  ^e  coast,  inquired  (he  name  of  the  promontory  ncaré'^t 
the  vesiel.  **  It  is  Good  Cape,''  replied  the  pHot.  '  On  fmariHg 
this  name  of  happy  omen,  tiie  general,  snluttng  i!)c  fordme  of 
Rome,  ordered  the  ptW  of  his  galley  to  be  turned  losvaidâ  the 
place  painted  o«l  by  tlie  gedb. 

Tbe  landing  was  eiféctèd  without  molestation.  Consfern<Miot! 
pervaded  both  die  cities  And  the  country  ;  the  roads  were  rovcred 
with  fdi^tiver,  men,  women,  and  children, with  their  flocks:  you 
woidd  have  taken  tt  fer^ae  of  those  great  migration^,  vrlwn  wheffv 
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nations,  bjr  the  wrttth  or  will  of  tbe  gods,  fonake  the  tumbs  at 
thehr  ancestors.  Terror  seized  Carthage  :  its  ciliseiiB  ran  to  «rmsi 
the  gates  wer»  shut,  and  soldiers  stationed  on. the  waUsi  as  if  thu 
Bomans  were  already  preparing  for  the  assault 

Meanwhile  Scipio,  having  sent  his  fleet  tomrds  Utiea,  aiarehed 
iiimself  bjr  land  to  that  town  with  the  inteatipn  of  I>e8ieeuig  it. 
and  was  joined  by  Masinissa  with  two  thousand  08(vaby.  Thia 
king  of  Numidia,  at  first  the  ally  of  ihe  Carthaginians,  hadma^^ 
war  against  the  Romans  in  Spain  ;  haying  by  a  series  of  ejitaor^ 
dinaiy  events,  several  times  lost  and  recovered  his  kiagdoi»,  he 
was  again  a  fugitive  when  Scipio  landed  in  Africa.  3ypbax^ 
prince  of  the  Getuli,  who  had  married  Sophonislia,  the  daughter 
of  Asdrubal,  had  rerenliy  made  himself  master  of  the  dorainioBa  of 
Masinissa,  who  now  tlirew  himself  into  Scipio's  ara»,  and  i»  hU 
co-operation  the  Romans  partly  owed  their  subsequent  successd^* 

After  some  engagements,  which  t^npjpate^  in  his  farpnr,  Star 
pio  laid  siege  to  Utica.  The  Carthaginians,' eommwided  Ify  As- 
drubal and  Syphox,  formed  two  separate  eanipB  in  sight  of  that 
of  the  Romans.  Scipio  contrived  to  set  fire,  to  thes^  two  campSy 
the  tents  of  which  were  formed  of  mats  and  feeds,  afl^r  thç  Nth 
midian  manner.  Thus  perished  forty  thousand,  men  in  on^  singla 
night  The  conqueror,  who  on  this  occasion  took  a  prodigioH^ 
quantity  of  arms,  ordered  them  to  be  burned  in  honour  of  Vulcan» 

The  Carthaginians  wore  not  «Usheaiten^d  :  they  diveeted  great 
levies  to  be  raised*  Syphax,  moved  by  the  tears  of  S<^hoiiielM|» 
continued  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  vanquished,  and  agû  ex- 
posed himself  for  the  native  countiy  of  a  woman  tn  whoin  he 
was  passionately  attached.  Still  favoured  by  heavani  -Q^io 
routed  the  hostile  armies,  took  the  towns  dependent  en  Omm^ 
made  himself  master. of  Tunis^  and  threatened  Carihl^  mth 
litter  destruction.  Impelled  by  Ids  fatal  love,  Syphax -ventared 
once  mo9«  to  face  the  victors,  with  a  courage  worthy  of^a-better 
fate.  Deserted  by  his  troops  in  the  fi^ld  of  battie,  he  nishivl  aloM 
amoqg  the  Roman  sqaadrons  ;  he  hoped  that  his  men,  aahamed 
<^  having  abandoned  their  king,  would  return  and  die.iritk  him; 
but  the  cowards  continued  their  flight,  and3yphax,  wheels  hOrsa 
was  killed  by  a  pike,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  Masinissa* 

To  tliis  latter  prince  it  was  a  subject  of  greajt  triumph  An  mefcsk 
ji^tsoner  Hit  man  who  had  deprived  him  :0f  bi»  «h^wn^    Soma 
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tee  allflrwards  Uie  fortune  of  war  threw  Sophosiaba,  the  wife 
of  Sjjrphmx^  also  into  the  power  of  Masiniâsa.  She  fell  at  the  feet 
of  tjbe  coDquerpr.  '^  I  am  thy  prisoner,"  s^d  ahe  :  '^  so  the  will 
of  the  godfi,  and  fortune,  iavouring  thy  courage,  have  decreed  : 
bat,  hy  ihy  knees,  which  I  embrace,  by  thy  triumphant  hand, 
whîeh  thou  pennittest  me  to  touch,  I  supplicate  thee,  O  Ma^înissa  ! 
keep  me  for  thy  aUve,  preserve  me  from  the  horrors  of  falling  a 
pr^  to  a  barbarian.  Alas  !  it  is  but  a  moment,  since  like  thyself, 
I  was  surrounded  with  the  majesty  of  Idngs.  Consider  tliat  thou 
4MtQst  not  renounce  thy  blood  ;  that  thou  sharest  with  Syphax  the 
name  of  Numidian.  My  husband  left  this  palace,  pursued  by  the 
wrath  of  the  fpda  :  mayest  thou  have  entered  it  under  happier 
anftpices  !  As  a  native  of  Carthage,  as  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal, 
judge  what  i  have  to  espeet  from  a  Roman.  If  I  must  not  re- 
main in  the  fetters  of  a  prince  born  on  the  soil  of  my  country,  if 
«ieath  alone  can  deliver  me  irùm  the  yoke  of  a  foreigner,  give 
me  that  death,  and  I  will  mimber  it  among  thy  favours." 

Maaihissa  was  affected  by  the  tears  and  the  fate  of  Sophonisba 
wbq  ynm  then  in  the  bloom  of  yoiith  and  of  incomparable  beauty, 
Mer  Biqipficataons,  says  Uvy,  were  not  so  much  intreaties  at 
caresses.  Overoome  by  them,  Maainissa  promised  all  she  desired, 
and  coneeividg'^  strong  a  passion  for  h&t  as  Syphax,  he  made  his 
piiaonei  iilBwifii. 

Bjpiias  loa4ed  witii  chains,  was  presented  to  Scipio.  That 
ipré^it  UMtt»  who  had  once  seen  npon  a  throne,  him  whom  he  now 
beheld  al  his  feet,  was  filled  with  compassion.  Syphax  had  for- 
mÊsfy  heénitbe aUy  of  the  Romans;  he  threw  thé  blame  of  his 
defeetaoD  en  8a|iimisba.  ''  The  tordies  of  my  fetal  union,"  said 
he,  ''have  induced  my  palace  to  ashes;  but  one  circumstance. 
ennseleyjne  :  the  liifj  who  has  destroyed  my  house,  is  transferred 
to  the  bed  of  my  enemty  ;  she  veserves  for  Masinissa  a  fate  similar 
to  mine." 

Under  the  appearance  of  hatred,  Syphax  thus  disguised  the 
jealousy  in  which  these  words  originated,  for  be  still  loved  Sopho- 
nisba. Seipio  was  not  without  concern,  lest  the  daughter  of 
Asdrubal  should  acquire  the  same  empire  over  Masinissa  a^s  [she- 
6ii|ejed  over  Syphax.  The  pasôon  of  the  former  ahready  seem- 
ed unlK>unded:  he  lost  no  time  in  celebrating  his  nuptials;  ami 
Impatient  te  be  united  to  Sophonisba,  he  had  lighted  up  the  by 
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meoeâl  toreh  before  the  faouscèeld  goris  of  Syplms^ 
customed  only  to  hear  prayers  preferred  ag^iiiBt  the  Roman*. 
MasiniBsa  returned  to  Scipio,  who,  after  bestowing  praise  ob  the* 
king  of  Numidia,  slightly  reproached  him  with  his  coodact  towards 
Sophonisba.  MasiBksa,  on  mainre  reflectios,  fetriiig  last  he 
ahoald  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  detoraosned  to  saen* 
fice  his  loTe  to  his  ambition.  Retiring  to  his  tent,  he  groaned 
and  struggled  agûnst  those  generous  sentimentsy  which  amn 
cannot  root  from  -his  heart  without  '  violence.  He  sent  for  the 
Officer  who  had  the  custody  of  the  liing's  poison — that  poison  to 
which  the  African  princes  resorted  to  release  themaelTes  immi 
ihe  burden  of  life,  when  oTerwhelmed  by  any  irremediable  ca« 
lamity  :  so  that  ihe  crown,  tbou^  not  secure  from  the  reyoia- 
tionsof  fortune,  was  at  least  \nih  theài  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
tempt. Masinissa  wixed  the  poison  in  a  cup;  tliea,  toraing  to 
the  officer  charged  with  the  mehiftchoiy  errand:  '*  Tell  the 
queen,"  said  he,  '*  that  had  I  been  my.  own  master,  neyer  would 
JMastaissa  have  parted  from  Sophonisba.  The  gods  of  the  Ro- 
mans decree  otherwise.  I  shall  keep  at  least  ose  of  my  |ho* 
mises  to  her  :  she  shall  not  fail  alive  into  the  hands  of  her  eve» 
mies,  if  she  submits  to  her  fate  fike  a  citiaen  of  Carthage,  the 
daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and  the  wife  of  8ypbax  and  Maajmrna.** 

The  officer  repaired  to  Sophonisba,  and  acquainted  her  with 
the  Commands  of  the  khig.  ^\  With  jof  1  acoe|»t  iiia  mp^ 
g^ft,*'  replied  she,  *'  since  it  is  in»  tliat  ahuabancl  oould  not  maktt 
his  wtle  any  other  present  Tell  U^  olaater^  that  iaionilg  my 
life,  I  should  at  least  have  preserved  ttty  homnir,  hadi  notmaltiad 
Masinissa  the  dajt  before  my  death*"  With  theism  weurda  dm  vtM- 
lowed  the  poison* 

It  was  at  this  jutictnre  tiiat  the  Cltflhafnûltns  fceriiad  Han- 
nibal from  Italy.  He  shed  tears  of  iage  ;  he  aocnaed  his  feikMr* 
citizens  ;  found  fault  with  the  goda  :  and  reproached  himaett^  tor 
not  having  marched  to  Rome  after  tlie  batUe  of  Cannte.  Never 
did  a  man,  quitting  his  native  land  to  go  into  exile,  £sel  audi 
profound  grief  as  Hannibal  on  leavings  a  foreign  aheire  to  retma 
'to  his  country. 

He  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Africa  wiUi  the  vetera&a 
who  had  accompained  him  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy  ;  who  couM 
diow  more  fiisces  taken  from  prsstors,  gesetal^»  and  cotiaiib»  thM- 
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were  earrteU  befov»  aU  the  aia^atmtes  of  Roine.  Hannibal  had 
been  thirty*^  years  atecnt  from  liis  oountry:  he  had  left  U 
when  a  boy,  and  returned  when  advanced  in  Itfe,  as  he  himself 
obaerv«d  to  Scipio.  What  niittt  have  been  the  reflections  o£ 
that  great  man  on  revfritistg  Carthage,  whose  watts  and  whose 
inhabitants  were  almost  strangers  to  him  !  Two  of  bis  brother» 
were  dead  ;  the  companion  of  his  (^dhood  had  disappeared  ; 
fresh  generatlofts  had  succeeded  each  other  :  the  temples,  crowd* 
ed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Romans,  were,  doubtless,  tlie  only  places 
that  Hannibal  could  recognise  in  tliis  new  Carthage.  Had  not 
his  coui^men  been  Uinded  by  envy,  with  what  admiration 
would  they  have  beheld  the  hero,  who  for  ânrty  years  had  been 
sheddiag  hts  blood  for  them  in  a  distant  region,  and  covering  them 
irith  immortal  glory  !  But,  when  services  are  so  eminent  as  to 
excee4  the  bounds  of  coakpensation,  they  are  repaid  with  nothing 
but  ingratitade.  Hannibal  had  tlie  misfortune  to  be  greater  than 
tiie  people  among  whom  he  was  bom,  and  vras  doomed  to  livo 
and  to  die  in  a  foreign  land. 

He  ted  his  army  to  2anMu    Scipio  pitched  his  camp  near  Han^* 
BbaFa.     The  Cartha|^nian  general  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
mtldelity  of  fturtane  ;  for  he  requested  an  interview  with  the  Ro^ 
noen  cfaie^  to  offer  proposals  of  peaee.    A  place  was  appointed 
for  the  interview.    When  the  two  captains  met,  they  continued 
Mient  for  some  time,  overpowered  with  admiration  of  each  other. 
JHaanibai  at  length  spoke  as  follows:  <^The  gods,  O  Scipio« 
deoreed  âial  your  &tber  shonM  be  the  first  of  the  hostile  generals 
ifhom  i  shinM  meet  in  arms  in  Italy  :  those  .same  gods  comr 
aaanéme  to  comm  this  day  unarmed  to  demand  peace  of  his  son* 
Ton  balte  seen  the  Carthagîmans  encamped  at  the  gates  of 
R4Mne:  the  noise  of  n  Roman  camp  is  now  beard  within  the 
wnib  ^  Carthage.    1  left  mf  country  a  child  ;  i  return  to  it  ma- 
late  in  yeoffs:  long  experience  of  good  and  bad  fortune  baa 
taof^t  AM '.to  judge  of  things  hf  reason,  and  not  by  the  event. 
Your  youth  and  preapeiKj,  winch  has  not  yet  forsaken  you,  will 
periMiM  sender  yon  hostile  to  peace  :  amid  success  we  think  not 
of  adversity.    You  are  about  the  same  age  that  I  was  at  Cannœ 
and  Thrasymene.    Consider  what  I  have  been,  and  learn  from 
my  example  ^  ineoasCancy  of  fortune.     He  who  addresses 
yon  hi  the  Hmgaage  oî  sopplicatioa  is  that  same  Hannibal  wbo^ 
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«ncamped  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Teverone,  ready  to  ai- 
sauU  Rome  herself,  deKberated  what  be  should  do  with  yottt 
native  land.  I  have  carried  terror  into  the  fields  of  your  Iktkera^ 
and  am  now  reduced  so  low  as  to  implore  you  to  spare  my 
country  a  similar  calamity.  Nothing  is  more  micertain  than  the 
chances  of  war  :  a  moment  may  blast  all  your  glory  and  yonr 
hopes.  Agree  to  peace,  and  you  remain  the  arbiter  of  your 
destiny  ;  fight,  and  you  resign  your  fate  into  thé  hands  of  the 
gods." 

To  this  studied  harangue  Scipio  replied  with  greater  frankness, 
but  less  eloquence  :  he  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  the  proposal» 
made  by  Hannibal,  and  both  sides  prepared  lor  battle.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  interest  of  Us  eonntry  was  not  the  only  motiye 
which  induced  the  Roman  general  to  refuse  a  eompfmnise  with 
the  Carthaginian  commander,  and  that  Scipio  -coidd  not  with^ 
stand  the  desire  of  trying  his  strength  with  Hannibal. 

The  day  after  this  interview,  both  armies,  compoied  of  Tete- 
rans,  and  headed  by  the  two  greatest  captains  of  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world,  advanced  to  cootMid^  not  for  the  walb  <^ 
Rome  or  Carthage,  but  for  the  empire  ef  the  worid,  the  «take  of 
this  last  struggle* 

Scipio  placed  the  haiiaii  in  the  first  rank,  the  prhuipts  in  the 
second,  and  the  triarU  in  the  third,  leaving  equal  intervals  be- 
tween these  lines  to  form  a  passage  for  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Light  troops,  dispersed  in  these  spaces,  were,  as  oaea- 
sion  required,  to  fall  back  upon  the  heavy  armed  aoMers,  and 
to  discharge  upon  the  elephants  a  shower  of  arrows  and  jAvelinB. 
Lellus  covered  the  left  wing  of  the  army  widi  the  Rtimaii  eun^- 
ry,  and  Masinissa  commanded  the  Numidlan  horse  on  the  ri^. 

Hannibal  drew  up  eighty  etephanls  in  finont  of  his  «nny,  the 
first  line  of  whleh  was  composed  of  lignrians,  Oenls,  BUeaieiy 
and  Mauritanians;  the  Carthaginians  constlfeuted  tiie  seeond;  awl, 
the  Bruttii,  posted  in  their  rear,  formed  a  kmd  of  reserve,  on 
which  the  general  placed  very  little  dcpendeaee.  Hanmbal  op- 
posed his  cavalry  to  the  Roman  horse,  the  Carthagi&iaiis  t» 
LasUus,  and  the  Nunildians  to  Maataissa. 

The  Romans  firet  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack.  At  the  same 
time  they  set  up  such  shouts,  that  part  of  the  elephants  fell  back 
affrighted  on  the  left  wing  of  Hannibarfi  army,  and  threw  the 
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Niimidiaii  hdrse  into  confaaioDé  Ma&inisBa,  arailing  himself  û£ 
this  circumstance,  nuhed  upon  them,  and  pot  them  to  flight» 
The  refit  of  the  elephants  which  had  advanced  a^nst  the  Rod- 
mans were  repulsed  by  the  light  troops»  and  produced  the  same 
aeoident  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  as  had  befaUen 
the  left  Thus,  in  the  very  first  onset,  Hannibal  was  left  without 
cavalry,  and  unprotected  on  both  flanks;  urgent  reasons,  not  re«^ 
corded  in  history,  doubtless  forbade  him  to  think  of  retreat 

The  in&uitry  having  engaged,  Scipio's  troops  easily  routed  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy,  entirely  composed  of  mercenaries.  The 
Romans  and  the  Oarthagimans  were  now  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  former,  in  order,  to  reach  the  latter,  being  obliged  to  pass 
over  heaps  of  carcases,  broke  tiieir  line,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  losing  the  rlctory.  Sctpio  perceived  the  danger,  and  chang- 
ed his  order  of  battle.  He  ordered  the  priruipes  and  the  Marii 
to  advance  into  the  first  Use,  and  placed  than  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  koêitUi  ;  by  which  means  he  formed  a  larger  front  than 
Hannibal's  army,  already  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  cavalry  and 
the  first  line  of  its  infantry.  The  OarOuiginian  veterans  main- 
tained the  glory  which  they  had  won  in  so  many  engagement?* 
Among  them  were  to  be  seen,  distinguishefl  by  crowns,  common 
t^diers,  who  had,  wiâi  their  own  hands,  killed  generals  and  con* 
anifl.  The  Roman  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  charged  the  old  companions  of  Hannibal  in  the  rear. 
Surrounded  on  all  feidee,  they  fought  to  the  last  gasp,  and  gave 
lip  their  standanls  only  with  their  lives.  Hannibal  himself^  after 
having  done  all  that  cat  be  expected  of  a  great  general  and  a 
valiant  soldier,  escaped  with  a  few  horse. 

Bmg  left  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  Scipio  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  skill  disphiyed  by  iris  rival  in  the  conduct  of  the 
engagement  Was  this  generosity  or  pride?  perhaps  both;  for 
Scipio  was  the  victor,  and  Hannibal  the  vanquished. 

The  battle  of  Zama  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
Carthago  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  but  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  announced  her  approaching  ruin.  Hannibal,  not  vcntur* 
ing  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  an  ungrateful  people,  abandoned  his 
country.  He  wandered  about  among  foreign  courts,  every  where 
striving  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans,  and  every  where 
porsned  by  them;  giving  weak  monarchs  advice  which  they 
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were  incapable  of  following,  and  learning  from  his  own  etp^ 
rience  that  neither  glory  nor  misfortunes  are  a  recommendatio» 
to  crowned  hoste.  it  k  said  that  he  met  with  Scipio  at  Ephesas, 
and  that  io  conTemation  witli  his  concfueror,  the  latter  asked: 
**  In  jour  opinion,  Hanniba},  who  was  the  greatest  general  that 
ever  lived  ?"  "  Alexander,"  replied  the  Carthaginian.  "  And  who 
was  the  second?"  rejoined  Sc>pk>.  "Pyrrhns,"  "And  the 
third?"  "Myself."  "But  what  would  you  have  said,"  ciied 
Scipio,  laughing,  "  if  you  had  conquered  me  ?"  "  It»  that  case," 
replied  Hannibal,  "i  should  have  placed  myself  above  Alexan*' 
4er  :" — an-  expression  which  proves*  that  the  iilustrious  exile  had 
learned  in  courts  the  art  of  flattering,  and  that  he  had  at  the  same 
time  too  much  modesty  and  too  much  pride* 

The  Romans  could  not  be  easy  as  long  as  they  knew  that 
Hannibal,  was  living.  Solitary,  proscribed,  and  oppressed*  with 
adversity,  he  seemed  to  them  to-  coottterpotse  the  fortune  of  the 
Capitol.  They  were  humbled  by  the  idea  that  the  worid  con* 
iained  a  man  who  had  vanquished  them  and  who  was  not  af^^ 
frighted  at  their  greatness.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  Ada,  to 
demand  of  King  Prusias  the  death  of  his  guest  Prusias  héù  tfae* 
baseness  to  give  up  EUnnibal  ;  on  which  that  great  man  swal- 
lowed poison,  saying:  "Let  us  deliver  the  Romans  from  ihe 
terror  excited  in  them  by  an  old  man,  exiled,  unarmed,  and  be- 
trayed;" 

Scipio  underwent,  like  Hannibat,  the  penalty  attached  to  glO' 
ly.  He  ended  his  days  at  Litemum  in  voluntary  exile.  ^  It  is  re- 
markable that  Hannibal,  Fbilopœmen,  and  Scipio,  died  about  the- 
same  time,  all  three  of  them  victims  to  the  Ingratitude  of  theip 
respective  countriea.  The  Afncah  had  the  following  welUknown^ 
inscription,  engraven  on  his  tomb  : 

UNGRATEFUL  LAND  OF  MT  NATIVITY, 
THOU  SHALT  NOT  POSSESS  MT  SOKES. 

But,  after  all,  pioscription  and  exile,  which  plunge  vulgat» 
names  into  oblivion,  draw  the  eyes  of  all  to- such  as  are  ilius^ 
trioua  :  successful  virtue  dazzles,  but,  when  persecuted,  it  charms. 

Carthage  herself  did  not  long  survive  Hannibal.  Scipio^ 
Nasica,  and  the  most  enUg;htened  of  the  senators,  were  solicit- 
ous to  preserve  a  rival  to  Rome  :  but  who  can  change  the  deati^ 
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Hies  of  empiies  !  The  inveterate  hatred  of  the  elder  Oato  proved 
triumphant^  and  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext  the  Romans  com- 
menced the  third  Punic  war. 

They  first  had  recourse  to  the  most  flaunt  perfidy  to  dii- 
arm  their  enemies.  The  Carthaginiana,  having  in  vain  solicited 
jieace,  determined  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
icity.  The  consuls  Marcius  and  Maniliua  soon  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  Carthage.  Before  they  commenced  the  siege,  they 
perfonaed  two  solemn  ceremonies:  the  evocation  of  the  tutelar 
divinities  from  that  city,  and  the  devoting  of  the  birth-place  of 
flannibal  to  the  infernal  gods. 

''  God  or  goddess  who  protectest  tiie  people  and  republic  of 

Carthage»  genius  to  whom  the  defence  of  that  city  is  committed, 

leave  thine  ancient  abode  ;  come  and  dwell  in  our  temples.  May 

AoRie  and  our  sacrifices  /be  more  pleasing  to  thee  than  the  city 

^and  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginiaiis  I" 

The  form  of  the  latter  ceremony  was  as  follows  : 

''  God  Pluto,  iupiter  the  malevolent,  and  ye  gods  Manea,  strike 
tenror  into  the  city  of  Carthage;  sweep  away  its  inhabitants  into 
ilie  infernal  rf^on.  To  you  1  devote  the  heads  ef  our  enemies, 
thehr  possessions,  their  towns,  their  lands  ;  grant  my  prayers,  and 
I  will  sacrifice  to  you  three  black  ewes.  Thee,  earth,  mother  of 
taankind,  and  thee,  Jupiter,  I  call  to  witness." 

The  eonauls,  however,  were  vigorously  repulsed.  The.  genius 
of  Hauttbal  had  revived  m  the  beseiged  city.  The  women  cut 
t>ff  their  bair  and  twisted  it  intox^rds  for  the  bows  and  the  militai;^ 
«n^nes.  Scipio,  the  «econd  Africanus,  then  served  as  a  tribune 
in  the  Roman  army.  Some  veterans,  who  had  s^cii  the  first 
Scipio,  were  yet  alive,  and  among  the  rest  the  celebrated  Masinissa. 
This  Numidian  monarch,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  invited 
the  youthful  Scipio  to  his  court,  and  it  was  on  the  supposition  of 
his  interview*  that  Cicero  composed  the  beautiful  passage  of  his 
EepubHc^  known  by  the  appeUaUon  of  Scipio^s  Dt-eanu  He  Intro- 
•duces  ifimilianns  qieaking  in  the  following  manner  to  Lsiius, 
Fhilus,  Manilius,  and  Scaevola: 

*^  I  accost  Masinissa.  The  old  man  clasps  me  in  his  arms  and 
liathes  me  with  his  tears.    He  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 

■ 

^  Seipio  hftd  before  seen  Mannisia.    This  intended  înterticw  ncTcr  took  p1itf# 
Ut  MMinism  WHS  4cMt  when  Soijpio  arrired  At  liis  couil. 
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exclaims  :  "  Thou,  sun,  and  ye,  celestid  deities,  accept  a^  thaite. 
I  receive,  before  1  die,  in  my  kingdom,  and  my  faaiiitatioa»  the 
worthy  heir  of  the  virtuoQs  man  and  the  great  coanmndery  wiio 
«till  lire»  in  my  remembrance." 

"  At  nig^t,  my  mind  being  occupied  with  what  Masinissa  had 
told  me,  I  dreamt  that  Afiicanas  appeared  before  me  ;  I  trembled» 
overpowered  with  respect  and  fear.  Africaaus  exhorted  me  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  earried  me  with  him  to  the  uppermost  ref^oa 
of  heaven,  to  a  place  glittering  all  over  with  stan.  He  thus 
addressed  me  : 

^*  Look  down  and  behold  Carthage  :  I  forced  her  to  subimt  to 
ihe  Roman  people  ;  in  two  years  tliou  wilt  i*ase  her  city  to  the 
ground,  and  merit,  by  thine  own  achievements,  the  name  oC 
Africanus,  which  as  yet  thou  only  inheritest  fW>m  me,  Know, 
for  thine  encouragement  in  virtue,  that  there  is  a  place  in  heaven 
set  apart  for  the  just.  What  on  earth  is  denominated  life,  is  but 
death.  Existence  commences  only  in  the  everlasting  mansions 
of  souls,  and  thither  we  cannot  arrive  without  piety,  reU^on, 
justice,  respect  to  our  parents,  and  devotion  to  our  coustiy. 
Learn,  above  all,  to  despise  the  recompenses  of  mortals.  Thoa 
bere  seest  how  small  b  this  earth  how  smaU  a  space  the  most 
extensive  kingdoms  occupy  on  the  globe,  which  thou  canst  scarce- 
ly discern,  how  many  deserts  and  seas  divide  the  nations  from 
each  other.  What  then  should  be  the  object  of  thine  ambition  Î 
Has  the  fame  of  Rome  ever  reached  the  summits  of  Caucasus,  or 
ilie  banks  of  the  Ganges  !  How  many  nations  in  the  east,  in  the 
west,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south,  will  never  bear  the  name  of 
^fricanus  ?  And  as  for  those  who  now  pronounce  it,  how  long 
will  they  continue  to  speak  of  him  ?  They  will  soon  be  no  more. 
In  the  convulsions  of  empires,  in  those  great  revolutions  which 
time  brings  about,  ipy  memory  will  be  irrecoverably  lost.  0  my 
son,  think  then  only  of  those  divine  sanctuaries  where  thou  wilt 
hear  thj^t  harmony  of  spheres  with  which  thine  ears  are  at  this 
moment  charmed;  aspire  only  to  those  eternal  temples  prepared 
for  great  souls  and  for  those  sublime  geniuses  who,  during  life,  ex- 
alted themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.*'  Afri- 
canus was  silent  and  I  awoke." 

This  noble  fiction  of  a  Roman  consul,  surnamed  the  Father  of 
iih  Country;  is  not  dppogatory  \o  t^ie  gravity  of  history,  if  history 
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IS  designed  to  preBerre  great  names  and  the  ideas  of  geiuus,  aafl 
these  great  names  and  these  ideas  are  here  to  be  discovered.* 

8cipio  .iBmilianus,  appointed  to  the  eonsulship  through  the 
fiftvonr  of  the  people,  received  orders  to  continue  the  siege  <^ 
Carthage^  He  first  surprised  the  lower  town,  which  was  caHed 
Hegara,  or  Mâgara.f  He  then  attempted  to  block  up  thte  outer 
[lort  by  means  of  a  mole  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  opened  another 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  appeared  at  sea,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment  of  the  Romans.  They  might  hare  burned  Scipio's  fleet  ; 
hut  the  hour  of  Carnage  was  come,  and  confusion  pervaded  the 
councils  of  that  unfcNrtfinate  city. 

It  was  defended  by  one  Asdnibal,  a  cruel  man,  who  com- 

ft 

maoded  thirty  thousand  mercenaries,  and  who  treated  the  citi- 
zens with  as  mudi  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  enemies.  The 
winter  having  passed  in  the  enlerprises  above-mentioned,  Scipio, 
in  spring,  attacked  the  inner  port,  denominated  Cothon. 

Being  soon  master  of  the  walls  of  this  harbour,  he  pushed 
forward  into  the  great  square  of  the  city.  Three  streets  led 
■liram  this  square  up  a  gentle  acclivity  to  the  citadel,  known  by 
file  name  of  Byrsa.  in  the  houses  of  these  streets  the  inhab* 
StanCs  defended  themselves  with  such  obstinacy,  that  Scipio  waa 
obliged  to  besiege  and  reduce  the  hoases  one  by  one.  This 
struggle  lasted  six  days  and  ni^ts.  One  party  of  Roman  sol- 
diers forced  the  retreat  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  another  wia 
employed  in  removing  with  hooks  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
heaps  in  the  houses,  or  were  tumbled  into  the  «treets.  Many 
of  the  living  were  thrown  into  Uie  graves  Indisoriminflitelfr  vritti 
the  dead. 

On  the  seventti  day,  deputies  appeared  in  the  dress  of  sup- 
plicants ;  they  merely  bulged  the  lives  of  the  citizens  who  had 
taken  refuge  In  the  citadel.  Scipio  granted  their  pétition,  ex- 
cepting  only  horn  this  favour  the  Roman  deserters  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  Cartha^nians.  Fifty  thousand  persons,  men,  womeu^ 
and  children^  were  thus  permitted  to  depart  from  Bytsa. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  citadel  stood  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  Esculapios.    In  this  t^nple,  aie  deserters,  to  the 

*  This  dream  la  an  imitatioD  of  a  passage  in  PhUo^t  RepubUe. 

1 1  shsn  not  enter  toto  s  description  of  Cartbsgc  till  I  come  to  speak  of  iti 

lOiBf. 


«umber  of  nme  hundredy  entrenched  themaelTes.  They  were 
conunanded  by  Asdrubal,  who  had  with  him  his  wife  and  his 
two  children.  This  desperate  body  of  men  withstood  for  some 
lime  the  efforts  of  (he  Romans:  but  being  driven  by  degrees 
from  the  court  of  the  temple,  they  shut  themselyes  up  in  the 
building  itself.  Asdrubal,  impelled  by  the  love  of  life,  and  se- 
cretly deserting  his  companions  in  misfortune,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  went,  with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand,  and  threw  him- 
self at  Scipio's  feet  Sci[MO  immediately  oniened  him  to  be  shown 
to  the  deserters,  who,  boiling  with  fury,  set  fire  to  the  temple, 
venting  the  most  horrible  imprecations  agaînst  Asdrubal. 

When  the  flames  began  to  issue  from  the  edifice,  a  female, 
Mtired  in  her  most  sumptuous  apparel,  made'  her  appearance, 
holding  two  children  by  the  hand.  This  waa  the  wife  of  As- 
drubal. She  looked  about  among  the  enemy  who  surronnded 
the  citadel,  and  recognizing  Scipio  :  ^^  Roman,"  cried  she,  '^  I 
pray  not  that  heaven  may  wreak  its  viengeance  upon  thee  ;  thou 
foliowest  only  the  laws  of  war  :  but  mayest  thou,  with  the  divini- 
ties of  my  country,  punish  the  perfidious  wretch  who  betrays 
Ills  wife,  his  children,  his  country,  and  his  godsi  As  for  thee, 
Asdrubal,  Rome  is  already  preparing  the  chastisement  due  to  thy 
crimes.  UnworUiy  chief  of  Carthage,  go  and  be  drafted  at  the 
•chariot'Wheels  of  thy  conqueror,  while  this  fire  shall  snatch  me 
«and  my  children  ifom  slavery*" 

With  these  words,  she  despatched  her  childcen,  threw  them 
into  the  flames,  and  precipitated  herself  after  them.  All  the 
deserters  followed  her  example. 

Thus  perished  the  city  of  Dido,  Sophonisba  and  HannibaL 
Florus  says,  that  some  idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  magnitude  of 
4hÎ8  catastrophe,  when  it  is  known  that  the  confli^^ation  lasted 
«eventeen  whole  days.  Scipio  abed  tears  for  the  fate  of  Car- 
thage. At  the  sight  of  the  flames  consuming  a  city  once  so 
flourishing,  he  reflected  on  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  re- 
peated these  verses  of  Homer,  in  allusion  to  the  future  destinies 
«f  Rome  :  '^  A  time  will  come  when  the  sacred  walls  of  Dion 
shall  perish,  together  with  the  wartike  Priam  and  all  his  people.'^ 
Corinth  was  destroyed  in  the  same  year  as  Carthage;  and  a 
jrouth  of  Corinth  repeated,  like  Scipio,  a  passage  in  Homer,  when 
kt  beheld  his  native  city  in  ashes.    Who,  then,  is  thb  man,  that 
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19  Ihu»  sammoned  by  all  antiquity  to  the  fall  of  states,  to 
the  spectacle  of  the  calamities  of  nations  ;  as  if  there  could  be 
nothing  great  or  tragical  without  his  presence,  as  if  all  humaa 
woes  were  under  the  protection  and  under  the  empire  of  the 
bard  of  Ilion  and  of  Hector  ? 

No  sooner  was  Carthage  desti-oyed  than  im  avenging  deity 
seemed  to  rise  from  its  ruina^  The  manners  of  Rome  became 
depraved  ;  she  began  ta  be  distracted  by  civil  wars  ;  and  this  cor^* 
ruption  and  these  broils  commenced  on  the  Punic  shores^  Scipio 
himself,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  é&ed  by  the  hands  pf  his 
relations  ;  the  chiidreD  of  that  Masinîssa  who  contributed  ta  the 
triumph  of  the  Romans,  slan^tered  each  other  on  the  tomb 
of  Sophonisba,  the  possesnona  of  Syphax  enabled  Jugurtha  to 
seduce  and  to  vanquish  the  descendants  ef  Regulus,  '^  O  venal 
city  !''  exclaimed  the  African  prinee  as  he  left  the  Capitol,  "  O 
eity  ripe  for  onn,  if  thou  meetest  with  a  purchaser  !"  Jugurtha 
BOon  afterwards  obliged  a  Roman  army  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 
almost  In  sight  of  Carthage,  and  revived  that  ignominous  cere- 
mony, as  if  ta  gratify  the  manes  of  Haniubalr  Falling  at  length 
into  the  banda  of  the  RoBums,  he  lost  hi»  presence  of  mind 
amidst  the  triumphal  pomp.  The  lictors  stripped  him,  toek  the 
jewels  from  hie  ears,  and  threw  Idm  naked  into  a  ditch,  where 
this  monarch  justified  te  his  last  gasp  what  he  had  said  concent 
ii^  the  rapacity  of  the  Rojnansk 

The  Tictoiy-  gained  over  the  descendants  of  Masinissa,  occa- 
sioned, however,  that  jealousy  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  which 
soon  plunged  all  Rome  Into  mourning.  Vanquished  by  his  rivaf, 
the  ftigitive  Marius  souf^  an  asylum  beside  the  tombs  of  Han^ 
no  and  Hamilcar.  A  slave  of  SextilitiS)  the  prefect  of  Africa 
brought  Marius  an  order  to  quit  the  ruins  which  served  him  fo» 
a  retreat  :.  ^  Go,  tell  thy  master,"  retorted  the  grim  consul,  "  that 
thou  haal  seen  Marina,  a  fiigitivei  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Car* 
tbage." 

^  Marius  and  Carthage^"  said  an  historian^  and  poet,  *^  mutually 
reconciled  each  other  to  their  Aite  ;  and  both  having  faUen,  they 
Ibi^ve  the  gods." 

At  laigth  the  libertiea  of  Rome  exphred  at  the  feet  of  Car^ 
ttiage,  destroyed  and  enslaved.  The  vengeance  is  complete  :  a 
SW^  Ms  in  Aifrica  under  the  sword  of  Cff?ar,  and  hi»  body  is 
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butfetea  by  those  waves  which  bore  the  triinnphal  ships  of  hia 
forefaChers. 

But  Cato  still  lived  at  Utica  ;  and  with  him,  Rome  and  liberty 
yet  existed.  Ciesar  approaclied.  Cato,  persuaded  that  the  tute- 
lar deities  of  bis  country  had  withdrawn  their  protection,  eaUerf 
for  his  sword.  It  was  brought  by  a  boy,  when  Cato,  taking  it 
from  the  sheath,  and  feeling  the  point,  exclaimed  :  *'  Am  I  not  my 
own  master  !"  He  then  'threw  himself  on  his  conch,  and  read 
twice  over  Plato's  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ;  after 
which  he  fell  asleep.  Wakened  at  day-break  by  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  exchange  a  life  of  freedom 
for  a  life  of  immortality  ;  he  wounded  himself  with  his  sword  be- 
low the  stomach,  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and  was  found  stnig» 
gling  with  death.  His  attendants  bound  up  the  wowM}  ;  but  on 
recovering  his  senses,  he  pulled  off  the  bandages  and  tore  out 
his  entrails.  He  chose  rather  to  die  in  a  sacred  canae,  than  to  live 
the  slave  of  a  great  man. 

The  destinies  of  repubtiean  Rome  being  accomplished,  men 
and  laws  having  altered,  the  state  of  Carthage  also  experienced 
a  change.  Tiberius  Gracchus  had,  so  early  as  his  time,  planted 
a  colony  on  the  desolate  site  of  the  city  of  EHdo  ;  but  doubtless 
this  colony  had  not  prospered,  since  Marins  found  at  Carthage 
nothing  but  hovels  and  ruins.  Julius  Cœsar,  when  in  Africa, 
had  a  drcnm,  in  which  he  imagined  he^ beheld  a  great  army,  cair 
ling  him  with  many  tears.  From  liiat  moment  he  formed  the 
design  of  rebuilding  Corinth  and  Carthage,  the  soldiers  of  wlùeh 
states,  fancy  had  probably  represented  to  him  in  his  dream.  Au- 
gustus, who  was  implicated  in  all  the  excesses  of  a  sanguinvy 
revolution,  nnd  who  lived  to  make  amends  for  them  all,  put  in 
execution  the  project  of  Cœsar.  Carthage  rose  firom  its  ruins, 
and  Strabo  assures  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  flourishing  city. 
It  became  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
politencsâ  and  its  schools.  It  gave  birth  alternately  to  great  and 
shining  geniuses.  TertulKan  addressed  to  it  his  vindiealton 
against  the  Gentiles.  But  still  cruel  in  her  religion,  Carthago 
persecuted  the  innocent  Christians,  as  she  had  formerly  bnrned 
chililren  in  honour  of  Saturn.  She  domed  to  martyrdom  tiM  illns- 
^ous  Cyprbn,  who  caused  Latin  eloquence  to  flouriaa  once 
more.     Amobius  and  Lactautins  disUnguished  tliemselves  at 
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6ariiitge>  where  the  latter  acquired  the  appellatioB  of  ttie  Chria* 
tiaA  Cicero. 

Sixty  years  afterwards^  St  Augustine  imbibed  in  the  capital  of 
Africa  that  love  of  pleasure  orer  which,  like  the  royal  prophet, 
be.  mburoed  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  warm  imaginatioQ 
impressed  with  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  took  delight  in  seeking^ 
the  relics  of  the  palace  of  Dido.  Maturer  age  dissolved  thé 
charm,  and  the  void  which  succeeds  thcT  indulgence  in  pleasure 
recalled  the  sonof  Momcato  more  serious  thoughts.  St.  Ambrose 
eompleted  the  victory,  and  Augustine  having  become  bishop  of 
Hippona^  was  a  pattern  of  virtue.  His  habitation  resembled  a 
kind  of  monastery,  where  was  seen  no  affectation  of  poverty  or 
splendoun  Attired  in  a  modest,  but  yet  neat  and  pleasing  manner, 
the  venerable  prelate  threw  aside  the  sumptuous  garments,  which 
as  he  said,  were  not  adapted  to  his  station,  or  to  his  body  bowed 
by  old  age,  or  to  liia  grey  hair.  No  female  was  ever  admitted 
into  his  house,  not  even  his  sisfer,  a  widow  and  a  servant  of  God. 
Strangers  found  at  his  table  a  liberal  hospitality  ;  but  for  his  own 
part  iie  lived  s(4ely  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  made  it  hia 
principal  occupation  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  to  preach  the  word 
of  God.  In  the  exercise  of  these  pioiis  duties,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  Vandals,  who  laid  siege  to  Hippona  in  the  year  431,  and 
who  totaliiy  changed  the  face  of  Africa. 

The  barbarians  had  already  made  ihemselves  masters  of  the 
most  in^ortant  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  Rome  itself 
had  been  sacked  by  Alaric.  Tlie  Vandals,  either  instigated  by 
the  Visigoths,  or  invited  bf  count  Boniface,  at  length  passed 
over  from  Spain  Loto  Africa.  According  to  Procopius,  they  wei^ 
of.  Gothic  cxtractibn,  and  combined  religious  fanaticism  with 
theii*  natural  ferocity.  Being  converted  to  Christianity,  but  be-* 
lott^g  to  the  sect  of  Arians,  they  persecuted  the  Catholics 
with  relentless  fury.  Their  cruelty  was  unprecedented;  when 
they  were  repulsed  in  their  attempt  on  a  city,  they  murdered* 
their  prisoners  round  about  'A,  and  left  their  bodies  exposed  to 
tUe  sun,  that  the  winds  might  waft  pestilential  diseases  within 
those  walls  which  Imd  baffled  their  rage«.  Africa  was  afingHted 
at  this  race  of  men,  half  naked  giants,  who  transformed  the  peo- 
ple vanquished  by  iheil:  atms  into  be&st.s  of  burden,  drove  them 
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111  crowils  before  Uicm,  and  when  tired  of  that,  cnt  all  th«ir 
tliroats. 

Gentcrlc  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Carthage  :  he  was 
worthy  to  comBtand  the  barfoariaiis  over  whom  God  had  placed 
him.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  gloomy  disposidon,  siibject  to  pit- 
roxyçms  of  Uie  blackest  melajicholy,  and  wha  appeared  great 
amid  the  general  wreck  of  the  civHizcd  wortd>  because  he  was 
monnted  upon  its  ruins. 

In  the  midst  of  its  misfortunes,  a  sîs^nal  revenge  was  reserv- 
ed for  the  cify  of  Dido.  Genseric  crossed  the  sea,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  ;  he  gave  it  up  to  the  soldiers  to  pillage 
fourteen  days  and  fourteen  nights.  He  then  embarked  again  ; 
the  fleet  of  this  second  Hannibal  conveyed  to  Cavthage  the  plunder 
of  Home,,  as  Scipio^s  fleet  had  transported  to  Rome  the  spoils  of 
Carthage.  '*^Afl:  Crenseric's  vcsrels,"  says  PlrocopÎBS,  "  arriveil 
sidely  in  A(Vica,  excepting  that  which  carried  the  gods." 

Being  firmly  established  in  his  new  empire,  Genseric   quit- 
ted it  every  year  to  ravage  Italy,  Sicily,  lUyricun,  and  Greece. 
The  blind  conquerors  of  that  period  were  dieeply  sensib^  that 
they  were  nothing  of  themselves,  bvt  merely  the  instruments  of 
the  will  of  tile  Eternal.    Hexkce  the  names  which  they  assimec? 
of  Scourge  of  God  and  Ravager  of  Mankind  ;  hence,  tiiat  fury  for 
destruction  with  which  they  were  tormentetl,  that  thirst  of  blood 
which  nothing  could  appea3e;   hence,  that  combisation  of  M 
thhigs  towards  their  success,  that  universal  degeneracy,  that  want 
of  courage,  of  virtue,  of  talents,  and  of  genius:  for  it  was  con- 
cluded that  nothing  could  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  de-* 
crées  of  heaven.    The  fleet  of  Genseric  was  ready  ;  his  soldiers 
had  embarked;  but  whither  were  tliey  going T  That  was  more 
than,  he  knew  himself.    "  Prince,"  said  the  pifol  «>  him,  **  what 
nation  are  you  going  to  attack?*'—"  That,**  replied'  the  barbari- 
an, ^^  whfch  God  at  present  beholds  in  his  wratli.'* 

Genseric  died  thirty-nine  years  after  the  taking  of  Carthage. 
This  was  the  only  city  of  Africa,  the  walls  of  which  he  had  not 
destroyed:  He  was  succeeded  in  his  empire  by  Honorie  one 
of  his  sons.  After  a  reign  of  eight  years,  Honorfc  left  the 
throne  to  his  cousin*  Gondamond,  who  wielded  the  sceptre  thir- 
teen years  ;  when  the  crown  devolved  to  his  brother  Traneamond* 
The  latter  reined  twenty-seven  years.    Uderic,  the  son  of  Ho- 
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nolle,  and  gcandaon  of  Genscric,  then  iaJierited  the  kmgclom  of 
Carthage.  Creluner,  a  relative  oX  llderic,  conspired  against  him» 
and  tbreir  liim  into  a  dungeon.  Tbe  emperor  Justinian  espoused 
the  oau^e  of  the  dethroned  monarchy  and  sent  Belisarius  inti^ 
Aiiica.  Qelimer  made  scarcely  any  resistance*  Tlie  Romafi  ^ 
general  entered  Gaiihage,  victououB.  He  repaired  to  tlie  palace^  ^ 
where,  by  4  frei^k  of  fortune,  be  sat  down  to  the  repast  picpareçl 
for  Geiimer,  and  was  attended  fay  the  ofQcera  of  that  princQ. 
Nothing  liad  changed  at  the  court  but  the  master  ;  an^  that  is  i| 
▼ery  triflûig  matter,  whenfortone  lias  deserted  him, 

Bettsarius,  for  the  rç^,  was  worthy  of  hb  success.  He  was  on» 
of  those  men  who  appeajr^»  distant  Intenrals  in  a  vicious  age» 
to  bar  the  right  of  prescription  apUnst  vjrtiie.  Unfoitonately, 
those  noble  minds,  which  shine  in  the  midst  of  meanness, 
produce  no  revolution.  They  are  not  connected  with  the  hu- 
man afiairs  of  th«r  time  ;  strangers,  and  insulated  in  the  present, 
they.cannot  possess  any  influence  over  the  fc^re.  The  w»rkl 
voUa  over  them  witliout  hurrying  them  away^  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  unable  to  check  the  course  of  the  world.  If  souls 
of  a  superior  nature  shall  be  useful  to  society^  they  must  spring 
«p  among  a  people  which  retains  a  love  of  order,  of  religjicoi, 
and  of  manners,  and  whose  genius  and  character  are  in  uniaoa 
with  its  miMral  and  political  situation.  In  the  age  of  B^isarius, 
the  events  were  great  and  the  actors  little.  For  this  reason,  the 
annals  of  that  age,  though  abounding  in  tragjks  catastrqpbes,  tire 
and  disgust  us.  We  look  not  in  history  for  sevolutiona  which 
crush  and  overwhelm  men  ;  but  for  men  who  controul  revolutions, 
and  who  are  more  powerful  than  fortune.  The  universe,  con- 
vulsed by  the  bariiarians^  excites  no  feeling»  hat  those  af  hor- 
ror and  contempt  ;  but  we  never  fail  to  take  the  strongest  inte- 
Jjsst  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  in  a  narrow 
corner  of  Greece. 

Gelimer,  carried  prieaaer  to  Constantku^,  graced  the  trl- 

«mph  of  Belisarius.    Soon  afterwards  this  monarch  tukned  has- 

handman.    In  such  a  ease  philosophy  may  afbfd  consolation  to 

•  an  ordinary  mind  but  it  serves  oi^y  to  increase  the  regret  of  a 

truly  royal  heart 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  not  by  Justii^an's  order  that  Be- 
lisarius lost  his  eyes.    Were  tliis  even  the  case;  it  would  form 
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bnt  a  rery  small  event  in  the  history  of  hamaa  ingr^tnde.  As 
to  Carthage,  she  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  prince  from  her 
walls  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Cœsars  :  this  wair 
that  Heraclitus  who  deposed  tiie  tyrant  Phocas.  In  647  the 
Arafos  made  their  first  incursion  into  Africa.  This  was  followed 
by  four  other  expeditions  within  Uie  space  of  fifty  years.  Car* 
thage  fell  under  the  Mahometan  yoke  in  696.  Most  of  itsinhab* 
Hants  fled  into  Spain  and  Sicily.  John,  tfie  general  of  the  emperor 
Leontins,  retook  the  city  in  697  ;  but  the  following  year  the  Sara- 
cens recoTered  the  possession  of  it,  wHch  they  have  retained 
erer  since  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Tyre  felt  a  prey  to  the  children 
•f  Ishmael.  It  was  taken  by  Hassan,  daring  the  caliphat  of  Abd- 
€l-MaIek.  It  is  asserted  tiiat  the  new  masters  of  Oa^hage  raced 
it  to  the  very  foundations  :  but  yet  considerable  remains  df.  It 
must  have  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  if  it  be 
true  that  Charlemagne's  ambassadors  discovered  there  the  body 
of  St.  Cyprian.  Towards  tlie  conclusion  of  the  same  cmitary, 
0e  infidels  formed  a  league  against  the  Christian?,  and  at  their 
)iead,  as  we  are  told  in  history,  were  the  Saracens  of  Carthage. 
We  shall  likewise  see  that  St.  Louis  found  a  rising  town  upon  the 
rains  of  thb  ancient  city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is  at  present 
lo  be  seen  there  but  the  relics  winch  I  shall  presently  descrihe. 
!|%e  only  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  country  of  Bersach, 
apparently  a  corruption  of  Byrsa.  In  going  from  Tunis  to  Car- 
"^Age,  yon  must  Inquire  for  the  tower  of  Almenara,  or  the  rwa 
of  Mastinaces  :  Vmioao  gloria  eurru  / 

It  is  very  dlffieuH  to  collect,  from  the  accounts  of  the  histo- 
içians,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Carnage.  Polyblus  and  Uvy  had 
doubtless  treated  very  circumstantially  of  the  siege  of  that  city, 
bot  their  descriptions  have  not  reached  us.  On  ads  subject  we 
poflsess  nothing  but  abridgements,  such  as  those  of  Floras  and 
TeUelus  Paterculus,  who  enter  into  no  local  details.  The  geogra- 
phers, who  lived  at  a  later  period,  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
Roman  Carthage.  The  most  complete  authority  on  tMa  head  is 
that  of  Applan,  a  Greek  ;  who  flourished  near  three  centuries 
after  the  event,  and  who,  in  hi&  declamatory  style,  is  deficient  hi  • 
precision  and  perspicuity.  Roliin,  who  folfows  him,  and  perhaps 
nijadiclously  blends  Strabo's  accoant  with  his,  y/nH  spare  me  the 
troublo  of  a  tpaD3lati9nr 
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*'If  wfts  filiated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  Bnrrofindecl  by  the  seii 
S|i  the  fôrnàr  of  a  penioBula,  the  neck  of  which,  that  is,  the  isthmna 
connecting  it  with  the  continent,  was  a  league  and  a  quarter 
(twenty-fiye  stadia)  in  breadtii.  The  peninsula  was  eighteeç 
leagnes  (three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia)  in  circumference.  On 
the  west  side  there  was  a  long  point  of  land,  about  twelve  fathoms 
(half  a  stadium)  in  breadth,  which,  running  out  into  the  sea,  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  morass,  and  was  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
rocks  and  a  single  wall.  On  the  south  side,  and  next  to  the  mam- 
land,  Ûie  city  was  defended  by  a  triple  wall  thirty  cubits  in  height, 
exclmively  of  the  parapets  and  the  towers  which  flanked  it  aH 
Tound  at  equal  distances,  being  eighty  fathoms  asunder.  Eacb 
towier  had  four  stories;  the  walls  had  but  twoj  they  were  roof- 
ed ;  and  at  the  bottom  were  stables  capable  of  containing  three 
hnndred  elephants,  and  four  thousand  horses,  together  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  Here  was  likewise,  room 
mf&eient  to  lodge  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
horsemen  :  and  the  whole  of  this  warlike  equipage  was  contained 
in  the  walls  alone.  There  was  but  one  place  where  the  walls 
were  weak  and  low:  this  was  a  neglected  angle,  beginning  al 
the  point  of  land  above  mentioned,  and  mnning  to  the  harbour 
whkh  was  on  the  west  side.  There  were  two  ports  which  com*^ 
mmitcatcd  with  eaoh  other,  but  had  okiy  one  entrance,  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  defended  by  chains.  The  first  was  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  here  were  many  and  various  habitations  for  the 
mariners.  The  other  was  the  inner  port  for  the  ships  of  war,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  an  island  called  Cothon,  bordered,  as 
well  as  the  port,  with  large  quajrs,  where  there  were  separate 
buildings,  in  which  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  might  bo 
placed  under  cover,  and  storehouses  above  them  where  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  deposited: 
The  entrance  of  each  of  these  buildings  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
ships  was  adorned  with  two  marble  colums  of  the  Ionic  order; 
so  that  the  port  and  island  exhibited  on  either  side  two  magnifi- 
cent galleries.  In  this  island  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral^; 
and  as  it  was  over  against  tbe  entrance  of  the  harbour,  he  could 
thence  discover  whatVas  passing  at  sea,  though  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  perceive  from  the  sea,  what  was  doing  in  the  interior  of 
the  port.    The  merchants,  iq  like  manner,  couljj  not  ovorloc^i 
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liie  ships  oF  war,  the  tn^o  barbpiiiB  beiag  fiqmraled  bj  &  double 
wall,  and  in  each  of  them  Uiere  was  a  gate  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  city  without  passing  through  the  oUier  port.  Car- 
thage might  therefore  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  harbour, 
which  was  double  and  was  sometimes  called  Cothon,  from  the 
little  island  of  that  name;  the  citadel,  denominated  Byrsa;  and 
the  ciiy,  properljr  so  called,  where  tlie  inhabitants  dwelt,  which 
fivrrounded  the  citadel  and  was  called  Meganu" 

Of  this  city  nothing  was  probably  left  but  the  pub^c  and  pri- 
vate reservoirs,  which  are  of  astonishing  beaufy  and  ^V4^  a  high 
idea  of  the  structures  of  the  Cartha^ians:  but  I  am  doubtful 
whether  the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  water  to  these  cisterns 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  second  Carthage.  My  opinion 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  of  Dido  is  fonnded  on^the  fol* 
lowing  passage  of  Floras  : . 

Qpumto  urbs  deleta  sUj  ui  de  cceUriis  taceamy  vel  ignimn  mora 
probari  polesL  ^uippe  per  continuo9  xvii  dies  vix  poluU  mom- 
éùun  exiingyiy  fuod  domibus  ac  lempUs  suis  sponie  ho9U$  imnaitê' 
rWÊt;  %d  quaienus  urbs  eripi  Romamê  non  potertUj  ùriu9nifAu9 
Jtrderet. 

Appian  adds  that  what  escaped  the  conflagration  waa  demo- 
lished by  the  command  of  ti^e  Roman  senate.  "  Rome,"  say» 
Velleius  Patereulps,  '<  already  the  mistress  o£  the  world,  thoi#t 
kerself  not  safe,  as  long  aa  the  name  q£  Carthage  suhaisted:** 
fiomen  usqvam  maneret  Carihaginû. 

Strabo,.in  his  concise  and  pecspicuous  description,  evidentJFy 
Mends  different  parts  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city, 

^'  Carthage,  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  walls,  occupies  a 
peninsula  three  hundred  stadia  in  circujiiferencej  which  is  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  sixty  stadia  in  breadth.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  rose  a  hill,  on  wliich  was  erected  a  citadel 
called  Byrsa.  On  tlie  summit  of  tliis  citadel  was  seen  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Esculapius,  and  the  declivity  of  the  hiU  was  co- 
itered  with  houses.  The  harbours  are  at  the  foot  of  Byrsa,  as 
well  as  tlie  small  circular  island  called  Cothon,  arpund  which 
the  ships  form  a  circle." 

On  the  word  Karchedon,  in  tlie  origioal,  I  shall  observe  that, 
according  to  B^^chart;  the  Phoenician  ns^ne  of  Cartlia^  was  Car* 
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tlut-'Haâafllj  or  Oarfha-Hadtha,  wbieh  aignifies  the  new  city» 
The  Cfreeks  turned  it  into  Karchedon,  and  the  Romans  into  Car* 
tfaage.  The  names  of  the  tiiree  divisions  of  the  city  were  like- 
wise derived  from  the  Phoeniclaii  :  Magaria,  from  magar  a  store* 
lioiise;  Byrsa,  f^om  i&o^a,  a  fortress  ;  and  Cothon,  from  tatoun^ 
a  cut  ;  for  it  was  not  perfectly  clear  that  Cothon  was  an  island. 

After  the  time  of  Strabo,  we  know  nothing  of  Carthage,  ex^ 
eept  that  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  in  the 
world.  Pfiny,  however,  merely  says,  Coloma  Carthago^  magnas 
in  vesiigii$  Cartkaginis.  Pomponius  Mela,  anterior  to  Piiny^ 
does  not  seem  much  ntore  favourable  :  Jamquidem  iierum  opue 
kfUa^  etiam  nunc  tamem  priorum  eacddio  rervtm  quàm  ope  prœsen- 
Uum  eiarior:  bnt  Solinus  says,  AUerumpost  vrhem  Romam  terror 
ram  dtcus.  Other  authors  style  it  the  Great  and  the  Happy  • 
Carthago  magnayfiHdtate  reoerenda. 

New  Carthage  suffered  from  a  conflagration  during  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurellns;  for  we  find  that  prince  engaged  hi  repairing 
die  losses  of  tiie  colony. 

Commodus,  who  stationed  a  fleet  at  Carthage,  for  the  purpose* 
of  carrying  to  Rome  the  com  of  Africa,  would  have  changed  the 
name  of  Carthage  into  Vilta  Commodiana.  This  folly  of  the 
unworthy  son  of  a  great  man  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  two  Grordians  having  been  proclaimed  emperors  in  Afri« 
ca,  made  Carthage  the  capital  of  the  world  during  their  transienl 
rergn.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  the  Carthaginians  were  by  no 
means  grateful  for  this  distinction  ;  for,  according  to  Capitolinu» 
they  revolted  against  the  Ch>rdians,  in  favour  of  Capelius.  Zo- 
simus  farther  informs  us  that  these  same  Carthaginians  acknow- 
ledged Sabinianns  for  their  master,  while  the  younger  Gordiair 
succeeded  Balbinus  and  Maximas  at  Rome.  Though  we  should 
believe,  fVom  what  is  said  by  Zonaras,  that  Carthage  waa  favour- 
able to  the  Gbrdians,  yet  those  emperors  had  not  time  to  contri* 
bute  much  to  the  embellishment  of  that  city. 

Several  inscriptions,  g^ven  by  the  learned  Dr»  Shaw,  prove  that 
Adrian,  Aurelian,  and  Septimus  Severus,  erected  edifices  in  difler- 
ent  cities  of  Byzacium,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  capital 
of  that  wealtliy  province  was  not  ne^ected  by  them. 

The  tyrant  Maxentius  carried  fire  and  sword  finto  Africa  and 
triiunphed  ortr  Carthage,  as  over  the  ancient  enemy  of  Rom^. 
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It  ÎB  împosûble  to  suirey,- without  shudderiag,  tiiat  long  aeimof 
inadmeii,  which  almost  uninterrupted^  governed  the  world  from 
TiberiuB  to  Constaotine,  and  was  continuedi  after  tlie  latter,  in  the 
monsters  who  reigned  at  Bynntium.  The  peojile  were  no  bet- 
ter than  the  kings.  A  horrible  contention  seemed  to  exist  between 
the  nations  and  the  sorereigps — these  to  dare^  those  to  endure 
eTeiy  thing* 

Thus  our  information  respecting  the  monuments  of  Carthage 
in  the  ages  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  is  reduced  within  a 
very  narrow  compass  :  we  merely  find  from  the  writings  of  Ter- 
tullian,  St  Cyprian,  Lactantins,  and  St  Augustine,  from  the  ca- 
nons of  the  coiincils  of  CarthagC)  and  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs, 
that  Carthage  contained  amphitheatres»  theatres,  baths  and  por- 
ticos. The  city  was  never  strongly  fortified  ;  for  the  elder  Gordian 
could  not  defend  himself  there  ;  and,  long  afterwards,  Genseric 
and  Belisarius  gained  possession  of  it  without  difficulty. 

I  tuive  in  my  hands  several  coins  of  the  Vandal  kings^  which 
prove  that  the  arts  were  totally  lost  during  the  reigns  of  those 
monarchs:  it  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  Carthage  received, 
any  embellishment  from  its  new  masters.  We  know,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Genseric  overthrew  the  churches  and  the  theatres  - 
all  the  pagan  edifices  were  demolished  by  his  command  :  men- 
tlott  is  ma<le,  among  others,  of  tlie  temple  of  Memory  and  the 
street  of  the  Celestial  Goddess,  which  was  lined  with  splendid 
structures. 

JusUnian,  having  wrested  Cartilage  from  the  Tandals,  caused 
porticos,  therinœ,  churches,  and  monasteries^  to  be  erected  there^ 
as  we  find  in  Procopius's  book  on  edifices.  That  historian  speaks 
also  of  a  church  built  by  the  Carthagmians  on  the  sea*shore,  in 
honour  of  St  Cyprian.  Such  is  all  tliat  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  monument'^  of  a  city  which  occupies  so  high  a  rank 
|h  history.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  its  ruins. 

The  ship  in  which  I  left  Alexandria  having  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Tunis,  we  cast  anchor  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
1^  looked  at  them,  but  was  unable  to  make  out  what  they  could 
be.  I  perceived  a-few  Moorish  huts,  a  Mahometan  hermitage  at 
the  point  of  a  projecting  cape,  sheep  browsing  among  ruins  ; — ^ruins^ 
to  far  from  striking,  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  them  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  lay.    This  was  Carthage. 
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rroeubuere,  jftcent  infau^in  littore  turres 
Bvcnœ.    Quant&m  OU  metÛs  quantÀm  illa  làboram 
VrU  âMlit  ioftultatis  Initio  et  Lanirentibas  arf  W  ! 
Kuoe  panim  vix  reliqiiîaiy  tSz  nomiDa  servant 
Obruitur  proprii^non  agnoscnda  ruiuia. 

**  The  #alla  of  vanquished  OarUiàge,  and  her  demolished 
fowérar,  lie  scattered  on  the  fatal  shore.  What  fears  did  this  city 
formerly  excite  in  Rome  ;  what  efforfâ  did  she  cost  when  insnit* 
ing  ils,  even  in  Làtium  and  the  Lanrentian  plaihs  !  Now  scarcely 
a  relic  of  her  is  to  be  seen,  she  scarcely  retains  her  name,  and 
cannot  eren  be  tecoginKed  by  her  own  mins.^ 

in  order  to' discover  these  ruins,  it  is  necessary  to  go  me- 
thodically to  work.  I  suppose,  then/ that  the  reader  sets  out 
with  me  from  the  fort  of  the  Goletta,  standing,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, upon  the  canal  by  Tvliich'the  lake  of  Tunis  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea.  Riding  along  the  shore  in  an  east  north-east  direc- 
tion, you  come^' in  about  half  an  hour,  to  some  salt-pits,  which 
extend  towards  the  west,  as  far  as  a  fragment  of  wall,  veiy  near  to 
file  great  reservoirs.'  Passing  between  these  salt-pits  and  the 
sea,  you  begin  to  discover  jetties  running  out  to  a  considerable 
distance  under  water.'  '  The  sea  and  the  jetties  are  on  your  right; 
dn  your  left  you  perceive  à  great  quantity  of  ruins,  upon  emi- 
nences of  unequal  height  ;  and  below  these  ruins  is  a  basin  of  a 
circular  form,  and  of  considerable  depth,  which  formerly  com- 
municated With  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  traces  of  which  are 
btin  to  be  seen.  This  basin  must  be,  in  my  opinioii,  the  Cothon 
or  inner  port  of  Carthage.  The  remains  of  the  immense  works 
discernible  in  the  Sea,  would,  in  this  case,  indicate  the  site  of  the 
outer  knole.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  piles  of  the  dam  con* 
Btructed  by  Scipio,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  port,  may 
still  be  distinguished.  j[  also  observed  a  second  inner  canal, 
which  shall  be^  if  you  please,  the  cut  made  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  they  opened  a  new  passage  for  their  Ûeet 

'thh  opinion  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who 
places  the  ancient  port  6Î  Carthage  to  the  north  and  nofthwest 
of  *  the  peninsula,  in  the  wet  morass,  called  El  Mersa,  or  the  har- 
bour. He  supposes  that  this  port  has  been  choked  up  by  the 
iiorth-eaet  winds,  and  the  mud  of  the  Bagrada.    D'Anville,  in  his 
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Ancient  Geogpraphy,  and  Belidér^  his  Hydienlic  Arehitectam/ 
luire  adopted  tfak  opinioi^-  Travellere  have  bowed  to  these  great 
authorities.  I  know  not  what  opinion  is  eniertrâed  on  the  subject 
by  the  learned  Italian,  whose  work  I  have  already  mentioned. 

I  must  own  it  is  not  without  feat  that  I  find  myself  opposed' 
to  men  of  such  eminent  ment  as  Shaw  andD'Anville.  The  one 
bad  seen  the  places,  and  the  other  was  acimainted  with  theoi)  as 
it  were^  by  intuition.  One  thing,  ho^werer,  gives  me  courage. 
M.  Humbergy  commandant-engineer  ft  the  Goletta»  a  man  oT 
great  abilities,  and  who  has  long  redded  .^rnong  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  absolutely  rejects  tlie  hypothesis  of.  the  learned  £ogr. 
lish  traveller.  It  is  certain  that  we. should  receive  with  cau- 
tion accounts  of  those  assumed  changes  oi  planes»,  those  local  ae-; 
cidents,  by  means  of  which  a  writer  explains  di^culties  in  apian 
which  he  does  not  understand..  I  am-  doubtful»  then,  whether 
ihe  Bagrada  could  have  choked  the  ancient  port  of  Carthage, 
as  Dr.  Shaw  supposes,  or  produced  <m  the  ceastof  Utica,  all  the 
revolutions  which  he  describes.  The  elevated  part  of.  the  land 
to  the  nortli  and  north-west  of  the  istlmius  of  Carthage,  has  not,. 
either  along  the  sea  or  in  the  £1  Mei'sa,  the ,  smallest  sinupsily. 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  vessel*  To  find  the  Cothon  ia 
this  position,  we  must  have. recourse  to  a  ^ple  which,  by  Shaw's 
owjoi  account,  is  scarcely  one  hundred  yi^rds^  square  :.  on-the  other 
hand,  along  the  sea  on  the  southeast  you  find  kmg  dykes,  vaulte. 
which  may  have  served  for  store-housesi  or  even  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gallies^  3'ou  see  canala  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man» 
an  mner  basin  sufilcientry  capacious,  to  hold  tba  barks  of  the  an^ 
eients,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  basin,  a  small  island. 

History  supports  me  in  this  explanatioii.  Scipio  Africanus 
was  engaged  in  fortifying  Tunis  when  be  perceived  the  ships 
leaving  Carthage  to  attack  the  Roman  fleet  at  Utica.*  Had  the 
port  of  Carthage  been  to  the  north,  on  the  otliet  side  of  the  isth- 
mus, 9cipio,  stationed  at  Tunis,  could  not  have  seen  the  Car- 
thaginian-gallies;  for  the  land  in  that  part  intercepts  the  view  of 
the  gulf  of  Utica.  But  if  we  place  the  port  to  the  south-west., 
Scipio  then  could  see,  and  must  have  seen,  his  enemies  standing 
out  of  Ûie  harbour. 

> 

*  LiiTj,  bookx. 
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'Wben  Scipio  ^miManua  undertook  to  block  ii|^  the  «nftranoe 
to  the  oliter  port,  he  began  the  jetty  at  the  point  of  Cape  Car- 
thage.* Now  Cape  Carthage  is  to  the  «aet,  on  tiie  bay  of  Tunis. 
Appian  adds,  tiiftt  this  point  of  Atmû  Waa  near  the  port.;  which  b 
correct,  if  aie  port  lie  to  the  south-east,  hot  folae,  if  situated  to 
the  north-^west.  It  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  to  suppose 
a  dyke  carried  from  the  longest  point  of  the  isthmns  of  Carthage 
for  the  purpose  of  enelosug  what  is  termed  £1  Mersa  on  the 
north-west 

Lastly,  after  he  had  taken  Cothon,  Scipio  attacked  Byrsa,  or 
the  citadel  :f  the  Cothon  was  consequently  below  ihe  citadel. 
Kow  the  latter  stood  on  the  highest  hiH  of  Carthi^çe,  a  hiH  which 
is  seen  betwseen  the  south  and  east  The  Cotibon,  if  sitoated  on 
the  north*west,  would  have  been  too  far  distant  from  Byrsa, 
whereas  the  basin  whefe  I  place  it.lies  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the 
hilt  to  the  south-east 

JL£  I  e)q)attato  more  on  this  .point  than  is  necessary  for  many 
readers,  tbeie  Are  others,  I  know,  who  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  reeoUecfîons  of  history,  and  who  look  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
for  nothing  but  facts  and  positive  Informafion.  Is  It  not  singu- 
lar, that  in  a  city  so  celebrated  as  Carriage,  we  should  have  to 
seek  the  very  site  of  her  porte,  and  that  the  circumstance  which 
4SOttstitoted  her  principal  glory,  is  precisely  that  wluch  is  now 
most  completely  forgotten. 

Shaw  seems  to  have  beeu  more  happy  in  fegard  to  the  port 
described  in  the  first  b<»ok  of  the  Eneid.  Seme  scholars  have 
looked  upon  this  port  as  a  creation  of  the  poet  ;  others  have  con- 
ceived that  Vii|pl  intended  to  represent  either  the  port  of  Itha- 
ca, or  that  of  Carthagena,  or  the  bay  of  Naples  :  but  the  bard  of 
Dido  was  too  scrupulous  about  the  delineation  of  places  to  allow 
tiimself  such  a  liberty.  Ue  has  most  accurately  described  apori 
at  some,  distance  from  Carthage.    Let  us  hear  Dc.  Shaw  : 

'*  Two  leagues  to  the  east  north-east  of  Seedy  Dou<le,  and  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  i^  Low- 
hareah,  the  Aquilaria  of  the  ancients,  where  Cudo  landed  those 
Xroops  that  were  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  by  Sabura.  There  are 
^veral  fragmeuts  of  antiquities  at  this  place,  but  notliing  remark 
^ble  :  however,  from  the  sea-shore  to  this  village,  which  is  at 
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kalf  a  mile^  distance,  the  inteijacenit  mountain,  from  tfie  k^d 
0f  aie  tea  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  ttirfy  fleet,  is  aU  tiie  wMf 
wetf  artfully  scooped  and  hollowed,  small  openings  being  car- 
ried np  in  sereral  places  to  fhe  sarftuse,  for  tiie  adUsiioD  of 
firesh  air,  whilst  large  pillars  and  arches  are  left  standing  at  pro* 
per  distances  i>elow,  to  support  the  mountain.  ^Riese  are  thé 
carries  which  .Strabo  takes  notice  of,  whence  the  buildings  of 
Carthage,  Udca,  and  many  other  adjacent  dties,  q^ght  receire 
their  materials.  Moreover,  as  the  mountain  aboye  h  all  ovfv 
ahaded  with  trees  ;  as  the  arches  below  lie  open  to  the  sea,  bar- 
ing a  large  cHITon  each  side,  with  the  island  of  ^gimurus  placed 
over  against  them  ;  as  there  are  likewise  some  fountains  perpetu* 
ally  draining  from  the  rocks,  and  seats  for  the  weary  labourer^ 
we  have  little  room  to  doubt,  from  such  a  concurrence  of  cireum* 
stances,  so  exactly  corresponding  to  the  cave  which  Tirgll  pi^r 
ceth  somewhere  in  this  gulf,  but  that  the  ^following  desciiptioa 
is  literally  true,  notwithstanding  Ûîg  opinion  of  some  commentar 
tors  who  have  thought  it  fictitious  : 

Eat  in  secessu  loQgo  locus  ;  insula  portam 

Efiicit  objectu  laterum  :  qui  bus  om^s  ab  alto 

Frangitnr,  inque  sinus  scindit  sesc  uuda  redactor. 

Hino  atqne  him  vaste  rapes,  genii&iqae  minantut* 

In  etslum  scopuU,  quoram  sub  Tertioe  late 

.'Equora  tuta  silent  :  turn  sjlvis  sceaa  eorascis 

JDesupcr,  horrentique  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbrfi. 

Fronte  sub  adversA,  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  ; 

Inttts  aqa»  dulcet,  vhrdque  sedilia  àuu> 

Xympharam  domtts,  Sec  Viae.  Mn,  I.  163. 


Having  now  settled  the  situation  of  the  ports,  the  rest  will  not 
detain  us  long.  I  suppose  that  we  have  pursued  our  way  along 
the  coast  to  the  angle  from  which  the  promontory  of  Carthage 
projects.  This  cape,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  was  never  included 
in  the  city.  Let  us  now  leave  the  sea,  and  striking  off  to  the  left, 
traverse,  as  we  return  to  the  south,  the  ruins  of  the  city,  scattered 
over  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills. 

We  first  find  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  edifice  which 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  palace  or  of  a  theatre.  Above 
this  edifice,  ascending  to  the  west,  you  come  to  the  beautiful 
cisterns  which  are  generally  accounted  the  only  relics  of  ancienJ 
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€aHiia|;e  :  Utey  were  probably  sappKed  with  "water  by  an  aqueduct, 
some  fragmenta  of  whieh  maj  be  aeen  in  the  plain.  This  aque- 
duct wa$  fifty  Bfiilea  in  length,  conunencing  at  the  springs  of 
ZawBB  and  Zmgar*  There  were  ten^ileB  above  these  springs. 
Hie  largest  aiches  of  the  aqviedact  aie  sevenfy  feet  high,  and 
the  colmnns  whidi  support  these  arches  are  sixteen  feet  square. 
The  eistema  are  pro^gioua  ;  they  form  a  series  of  vaults,  com- 
mmuoating  with  each  othar,  and  are  bordered  throug^iout  their 
whole  len^  by  a  corridor.    This  is  a  truly  magnificent  work. 

A  rugged  road  leads  from  the  public  cisterns  to  the  hill  of 
Byraa.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiU  yon  find  a  cemetery  and  a  mise- 
rable village,  perhaps  the  Tenls  of  hidy  M.  W.  Montagu.*  The 
Bumnut  exhibits  a  level  jspace  bestrewed  with  small  pieces  of 
BMuHble,  and  which  is  visibly  the  area  of  a  palace  or  of  a  temple. 
if  yon  suppose  'the  former,  it  shall  be  the  palace  of  Dido  ;  if  you 
prefer  the  latter,  it  must  have  been  the  temple  of  Bscnlapius. 
Here  two  females  consigned  lliemselves  to  the  flames,  not  to 
sorvive,  the  one^  her  dishonour,  the  other  her  country. 

From  the  summit  of  Byrsa,  the  eye  embraces  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  which  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  imà^ned  r 
they  resemble  those  of  Sparta,  having  nothing  left  in  tolerable 
preservatioB,  but  covering  an  extensive  space.  I  saw  them  in 
the  month  of  Tebuaiy  ;  the  fig,  olive,  and  carob  trees  were  al? 
ready  clothed  with  their  young  leaves  ;  large  angelicas  and  acan- 
thuses formed  verdant  tiiickefs  among  fngments  of  marble  of 
every  coloor.  In  the  distance  ray  eye  wandered  over  the  isth» 
mus,  the  double  sea,  distant  islands,  a  pleasing  country,  bluish 
lidces,  and  azure  mountains.  I  beheld  forests,  ships,  aqueducts, 
Moorish  villages,  Mahometan  hermitages,  minarets,  and  the 
white  buildings  of  Tunis.  Millions  of  starlings  in  flocks,  that 
looked  like  clouds,  flew  over  my  head.  Surrounded  by  the 
grandest  and  most  moving  recollections,  I  thought  of  Dido,  of 
Sophonisba,  of  the  noble  wife  of  Asdrubal  ;  I  contemplated  the 
vast  plains  which  entomb  aie  legions  of  Hannibal,  Scipio,  and 
Offisar  ;  my  03^8  sought  the  site  of  Utica  ;  but,  alas  !  the  ruins  of 
the  pahuse  of  Tiberius  still  exist  at  Capri,  and  in  vain  you  look 
for  the  spot  occupied  by  Cato's  honse  at  Utica  !  The  terriblo 

*  The  Elephanti^  StaUes,  mentioned  by  this  hdf  ,  are  sabterraneotis  cham« 
her» J  whi^  tare  a«ttdp|  reimikiblet 
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Vandals  and  the  light  Moore  passed  saccessively  before  my  me- 
mory ;  which  exhiinted  to  me,  as  the  last  picture,  St.  Loois  ex* 
pirîng  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  'With  the  namiire  of  the  death 
of  that  prince,  I  shall  conclude  this  work  ;  happy  to  return,  as  it 
were,  to  my  countiy  by  an  ancient  monument  of  its  Tiitues,  and 
to  finish,  at  the  tomb  of  the  monarch  of  sainted  memoiy,  this 
long  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchres  of  great  men. 

When  St.  Louis  undertook  his  second  expedition  he  was  not 
young.  His  impaired  health  did  not  permit  him  to  remûn, 
long  on  horseback,  or  to  bear  the  w«i^t  of  armour  ;  but  liDuis 
had  lost  none  of  the  vigour  of  his  nund.  He  Assembled  the 
grandees  of  his  kingdom  at  Paris  ;  represented  to  them  the  un- 
fortunate situation  of  Palestine  ;  and  declared  his  resolution  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  liis  Christian  brethren.  '  At  the  same  time  he 
received  the  cross  from  the  hands  of  the  legate,  'and  gave .  it  to 
his  three  eldest  sons^  A  great  number  of  the  nobility  took  tiie 
cross  witii  him.  The  kings  of  Europe,  Charles  of  Sicily,  Ed- 
ward of  England,  Gaston  of  Bearu,  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Ar- 
vagon,  prepared  to  follow  his  example.  The  fair  sex  displayed 
the  same  seal  :  the  lady  de  Poitiers,  ^the  countess  of  Bretagne, 
lolanda  of  Burgundy,  Joan  de  Toulouse,  Isabel  de  France,  Ami* 
cia  de  Courteuay,  threw  aside  the  ^staff,  which  then  afforded 
employment  to  queens,  and  accompanied  their  husbands  beyond 
the  sea. 

St.  Louis  made  his  will  and  then  went  to  receive  tlie  ori- 
flamme. This  banner,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
French,  armies  under  Louis  the  Fat,  was  a  standard  of  siDc  afibcr 
ed  to  the  point  of  a  lance.  In  time  of  peace,  it  was  deposited  in 
tlie  abbey  of  SL  I>enis,  among  the  tombs  of  the  kmgs,  as  if  to 
indicate  that,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  French  were 
ikithful  to  their  God,  to  their  prince,  and  to  honour.  6t  Louis, 
according  to  custom,  received  this  banner  from  the  hand  of  the 
abbot,  who  ^ieliveretd  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  scarf  and  the 
pilgrim's  staff  which  were  then  denominated  Ûte  solace  and  the 
works  of  the  joumeyJ*  Louis  offered  up  his  prayers  at  the 
shrine  of  (he  martyrs  and  committed  liis  kingdom  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  patron  of  France.  The  day  after  this  ceremony,  ho 
t^:aIVcd  barefoot  with  his  sons  from  the  Palace  of  JusUcç  (0  the 

•  Solatia  et  i«di«ia  itinerh. 


«hnreh  of  Notre  Dome  ;  iA  the  eveinng  he  ftet  out  for  ViilCéiUkcsi 
irliei«  be  l^k  leave  of  queen  Margaret  ;  and  then  quitted  for^ 
ever  those  aged  oaks,  Ihe  venerable  witnesflc»  of  his  justice  anfl 
his  virtues. 

''Mantra  time/'  says  the  8)re  <Te  Joinville,  "bate  I  seen  the 
holy  raonareh  go  to  amuse  himself  m  the  wood  of  Viacennes, 
where  he  would  sit  down  at  ihe  foot  of  an  oak,  and  make  us  seat 
onrselvetf  round  him,  and  all  those  who  had  bushiess  with  him 
could  come  and  speak  to  him  without  being  hindered  by  any 
guard.  In  like  manner  I  bave  several  times  in  summer  seen  the 
good  king  come  into  the  garden  at  Paris,  dressed  in  a  camlet 
coat,  a  surtout  of  linsey-woolsey  without  sleeves,  and  a  black 
mantle  orer  that;  and  he  would  order  carpets  to  be  spread  near 
him  for  us  to  sSt  down  opoty,  and  diligently  attend  to  the  affairs^ 
olhls  subjects,  as  at  the  wood  of  Vincisttnes.'' 

8t.  Louis  embarked  at  Aiguës  Mortel,  on  Tuesday,  July  Ist 
1270.  Three  plans  were  proposed  in  the  council  held  by  the 
king  previously  to  hi»  departure  :  to  land  at  St.  John  d'Acre,  to 
attack  Egypt,  or  to  make  an  attempt  on  Tunis.  Unfortunately 
Louis  adopted  the  latter,  for  a  reai^h  that  appeared  decisive. 

Tunis  was  Hren  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince  whom  Gco& 
trey  de  Beaulien  and  William  de  Nangia  call  Omar  el  Maley 
Moztanca.  The  historians  of  those  times  have  not  told  ub  why 
ûàB  prince  feigned  a  desire  to  embrace  the  Christian'  religion  ; 
bat  k  is  highly  probable  that,  receiving  Intelligence  of  the  prc- 
l^avationB  of  the  crusaders,  and  not  knowing  where  the  storm 
wonld  buist,  he  hoped  to  avert  its  fury  by  sending  ambassador»  ' 
to  France  and  jQattering  the  pious  monarch  with  a  conversion' 
whiefar  he  had  no  tiioughts  of.  Tius  artifice  of  the  infidel  Wa» 
the  very  thing  that  drew  down  ufion  him  the  tempest!  which*  he 
was  solicitous  to  avoid.  Louis  conceived  that  Omar  wanted 
nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  declare  his  eentiments,  and  that 
great  part  of  Africa  wbnid  then  embrace  Christianily,  after  the 
«sample  of  its  prince. 

To  this  religious  motive  was  added  apDlitica^considerattoll. 
The  Tuoiaeena  infested  the  seas  ;  they  intercepted  the  succotifi 
nent  to  the  Christian  princes  in  Palestine  ;  they  furnished  the  sul-« 
tana  of  Egypt  with  horses,  arms,  and  troops  ;  they  were  the  cen- 
tto  of  comiexion  mamtaised  by  Bondoo  Dari  with  the  Moora  oS 
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Aloroeco  and  Spain.  The  destnictiou  of  fliU  haunt  of  banditti 
was  therefore  a  point  of  some  consequence,  as  it  wom#  faciiitiule 
future  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land* 

St  Louis  entered  the  bay  of  Turns  in  the  month  of  July^  1270* 
At  this  time  the  Moorish  prince  had  begun  to  rebuild  Carthage  : 
several  new  edifices  were  already  erected  among  the  mins,  and 
a  castle  appeared  on  the  hSQ  of  Byrsa.  The  crusaders  were 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  ihe  country,  coTered  with  woods  oC 
olive-trees.  Omar,  so  far  from  coming  out  to  meet  the  French, 
threatened,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in 
his  dominions,  if  they  attempted  to  disembark.  These  menaces 
did  not  prevent  the  army  from  landiqg:  it  encamped  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Carthage,  and  the  king's  chaplain  took  possessiott  of  the 
native  land  of  Uanidbal  with  these  words  :  ^'  I  put  you  to  the  ban 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Louis  king  of  France,  his  lien* 
tenant."  The  same  spot  had  eciioed  the  accents  of  the  Ctotulion^ 
(he  Tyrian,  the  Latin,  the  Vandal,  the  Greek,  and  the  Arab  ;  and 
U  was  the  same  passions  that  were  expressed  in  all  th^  différât 
languages. 

St,  Louis  resolved  to  reduce  Carthage  before  he  laid  siecje  ia. 
Tunis,  which  was  tJicn  an  opulent,  commerciai  and  fortified  dfy. 
He  dislodged  the  Saracens  from  a  tower  which  d^nded  the 
cisterns  ;  the  castle  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  new  city  ùA- 
lowed  the  fate  of  the  fortress.  The  princesses,  who  accon^ 
panled  their  husbands,  landed  at  the  port;  and  by  one  of  those 
rcvohitions  produced  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  mostiUnstiaaBa 
females  of  France  took  up  their  abode  in  the  nnns  of  the  pdane 
of  Dido. 

Sut  no  sooner  had  L(Miia  crossed  the  seas,  than  proaperity 
deemed  to  forsake  him  ;  as  if  he  had  been  always  desâned  to 
exhibit  the  infidels  a  pattern  of  heroistai  in  adversify.  He  coulé 
not  attack  Tunis  till  he  had  received  the  reinforcements  witht 
which  his  brother,  the  Ling  of  Sidly,  had  promised  to  join  him. 
Being  obliged  to  intrench  himself  on  the  isthmus,  the  army  waa 
attacked  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  in  a  few  days  swept  away 
half  of  his  troops.  The  African  sun  consumed  men  accustomed 
to  live  beneath  a  milder  sky.  To  increase  the  sufierings  of  the 
rrusaders,  the  Moors  raised  the  burning  sand  by  means  of  ma- 
chines, and  scattering  it  before  the  southern  brep ze.  tiiey  mposed 
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tibe  ChristianB  hy  this  fiery  ahower  to  the  effects  of  tbe  Kamsin^ 
or  terrible  wind  of  the  desert  :  an  ingenious  and  terrific  invention, 
worthy  of  the  solitudes  which  furnished  the  idea  of  it,  and  evin- 
fting  to  what  lengths  man  can  carry  the  spirit  of  destruction  !  In- 
cessant engagements  exhausted  their  remains  of  strength;  th^ 
living  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead  ;  whose  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  ditches  of  the  camp,  which  were  soon  complete- 
ly filled  with  them. 

The  counts  of  Nemours,  Montmorency  and  Vendôme  were 
already  no  more  ;  the  king  had  seen  his  favourite  son,  the  count 
of  Nevers,  expire  in  his  arms.    He  felt  himself  the  attacks  of  the 
disease.    He  was  sensible  from  the  first  moment  that  it  would 
terminate  fatally,  and  that  this  shock  could  not  fail  to  overpower 
n  body  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  war,  the  cares  of  a  throne, 
and  those  religious  and  royal  vi^ls  which  Louis  gave  to  his  God 
and  to  liis  people.    He  nevertheless  strove  to  conceal  his  illness, 
as  well  as  the  grief  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  son.     With 
the  hand  of  death  impressed  upon  his  brow,  he  was  seen  visiting 
the  hospitals,  like  one  of  those  fathers  of  mercy,  devoted,  on  the 
very  same  spot,  to  the  redemption  of  captives  and  the  attend- 
ance on  the  infected.    From  tlie  works  of  the  saint  he  passed  to 
the  duties  of  the  monarch,  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  camp, 
meeting  the  enemy  with  undaunted  countenance,  or  seated  be- 
fore his  tent,  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  as  he  was  wont 
under  the  oak  of  Vincennes. 

Philip,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Louis,  never  quitted 
his  father,  whom  he  saw  sinking  into  the  tomb.  The  king  was 
at  length  confined  to  his  tent  ;  when  incapable  of  rendering,  in 
his.  owfi  person,  any  farther  service  to  his  people,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  ensure  their  future  happiness,  by  addressing  to  Philip 
those  instructions  which  no  true  Frenchman  can  ever  read  with- 
out emotion.  These  he  committed  to  writing  when  on  his  death 
bed.  Ducange  speaks  of  a  manuscript  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  of  these  instructions  :  the  writing  is  large,  but 
shows  the  weakness  of  the  hand  which  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  so  strong  a  mind. 

*'  My  dear  son,  the  first  thing  which  I  instruct  and  command 
tliiee  to  keep,  A  to  love  God  with  all  thy  heart,  for  without  this, 
no  man  can  be  saved.    And  beware  of  doing  what  is  displeasing 
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to  him  ;  for  âiou  shouldst  rather  desire  to  undergo  all  sorts  of 
tormeots  than  commit  a  mortal  sin. 

^'  If  Gk>d  sends  thee  adversitj,  receive  it  with  resignationi 
and  thank  him  for  it  :  and  think  that  thou  hast  amply  deserved  it, 
and  that  every  thing  will  turn  out  for  thy  profit.  If  he  gives  thee 
prosperity,  return  him  thy  most  humble  thanks,  and  take  care 
that  thou  art  made  no  worse  for  it,  either  by  pride  or  otherwise. 
For  we  ought  not  to  nuike  war  upon  God  with  his  gifts. 

"  Take  care  to  have  about  thee  prudent  and  upright  men,  who 
are  not  full  of  covetousness,  whether  ecclesiastics,  seculars,  or 
others.  Soun  the  society  of  the  wicked  ;  listen  to  the  words  of 
Ood,  and  treasure  them  in  thy  heart 

''  Administer  justice  and  equity  to  each,  as  well  to  the  poor  as 
to  the  rich.  And  to  thy  servants  be  honourable,  liberal,  and  fru- 
gal of  words,  that  they  may  fear  and  love  thee  as  their  master. 
And  if  any  controversy  or  quarrel  arise,  inquire  into  the  verj 
truth;  whether  it  be  for  or  against  thyself.  If  thou  findest  for 
certain  that  thou  hast  any  thing  rightfully  belonging  to  another, 
acquired  either  by  thyself  or  thy  predecessors,  immediately  re- 
store it. 

*^  Take  care,  with  all  diligence,  that  the  people  and  subjects 
live  in  peace  and  happiness  under  thee,  especially  in  the  good 
cities  and  towns,  and  elsewhere.  Afaintain  thy  franchisee  and  pri- 
vileges, which  thy  forefathers  have  maintained  and  preserved,  and 
keep  them  in  favour  and  love. 

*<  Beware  of  engaging  in  war  against  Christian  men  without 
mature  deliberation,  and  unless  thou  canst  not  posdbly  avoid  it 
If  war  and  disputes  arise  among  thy  subjects,  pacify  them  aa 
speedily  as  thou  canst. 

**  Keep  a  watohfql  eye  over  thy  governors,  bailiffs,  and  other 
officers,  and  frequently  inquire  into  their  conduct,  that,  if  need  be 
to  reprove  them,  thou  mayst  do  it 

**  And  I  entreat  thee,  my  son,  after  my  death,  to  keep  me  ia 
remembrance,  and  my  poor  soul;  and  assist  me  with  masses, 
prayers,  alms,  and  benefactions,  throughout  all  thy  kingdom. 
And  allow  me  a  share  and  portion  in  all  the  charities  which  thou 
bestowest 

''  And  I  give  tiiee  ereiy  benediction  that  ever  father  can  give 
lis  child^  praying  to  all  the  Trinity  of  Paradise,  tke  Father,  tiie 
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Son,  and  the  Holy  (3fao8t,  to  keep  thee  and  to  protect  thee  from 
all  evil  ;  that  we  may  once,  after  this  mortal  life,  be  together  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  thank  and  praise  him  to  all  eternity." 

ËFery  man  at  the  point  of  death»  and  undeceiyed  in  regard  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  may  give  prudent  instructions  to  his 
children  ;  but  when  these  instructions  are  enforced  by  the  exam* 
pie  of  a  whole  life  of  innocence,  ^en  they  issue  from  the  lipa 
of  a  great  soYereign  and  an  intrepid  soldier,  from  a  heart  fraught 
with  a  simplicity  that  never  was  surpassed  ;  when  they  are  the 
last  expre^ons  of  a  divine  spirit,  ready  to  speed  its  flight  to  the 
celestial  mansions  ;  then  happy  is  that  people  who,  with  honest 
pride,  can  exclaim  :  ^  The  man  who  penned  these  instructions 
Was  the  king  of  my  fathers  !*' 

The  disease  growing  more  violent,  Louis  demanded  extreme 
unction.  He  pronounced  the  responses  to  the  prayers  for  the 
dying  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  if  he  had  been  giving  orders  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  raised  himself  upon  his  knees  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  to  receive  the  eucharist,  and  his  attendants  tvere  obliged 
to  support  in  their  arms  thb  second  Jerome,  during  this  his  last 
communion.  From  that  moment  he  banished  all  earthly  thoughts^ 
and  conceived  that  he  stood  acquitted  towards  his  subjects.  What 
monarch,  indeed,  ever  fulfilled  his  duties  in  so  exemplary  a  maur 
ner  !  His  charity  now  embraced  all  mankind  :  he  prayed  for  the 
infidels,  who  were  at  once  the  glory  and  the  misery  of  his  life  Î 
he  invoked  the  patron  saints  of  France,  of  that  France  which  was 
dear  to  his  royal  heart.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
August,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  desired  to  be  placed  upota 
a  bed  of  ashes,  where  he  lay  with  his  hands  folded  upon  his  bo- 
som, and  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven. 

Never  was  such  a  spectacle  beheld  but  once,  and  never  will 
it  be  again  exhibited.  The  fleet  of  the  Sicilian  monarch  appear- 
ed on  the  horison  ;  while  the  plain  and  hills  were  covered  with 
the  army  of  the  Moors.  Amid  the  wreck  of  Carthage,  the  Chris- 
tian camp  presented  the  image  of  the  profoundest  grief:  a  death* 
like  silence  pervaded  it,  and  the  expiring  soldiers,  leaving  the 
hospitals,  crawled  over  the  ruins  to  approach  their  dying  mo* 
narch.  Louis  was  surrounded  by  his  weeping  family,  the  dis- 
mayed princes,  and  their  fainting  consorts.  The  deputies  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  were  present  at  this  scene  :  they  had 
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H  in  their  power  to  relate  to  Greece  tlie  particttlars  of  an  end 
which  Socrates  would  have  admired.  From  the  bed  of  ashea 
on  which  St  Louis  beared  his  last  sigh,  could  be  seen  the  shore 
of  Utica  :  each  spectator  might  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
death  of  the  stoic  and  that -of  the  Christian  philosopher.  More 
happy  than  Cato,  St  Louis  was  not  obliged  to  read  a  treatise  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  convince  himself  of  the  existence 
of  a  future  life  :  of  this  he  found  an  irrefragable  proof  in  his  re- 
Ugio^fbis  virtues,  and  his  misfortunes.  At  length,  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  ihe  king  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  having  dis* 
fiactly  repeated  these  words  :  ''  Lord,  I  will  go  into  thy  house, 
i^nd  will  adore  thee  in  thy  holy  temple,"  his  soul  took  its  flight 
to  that  holy  temple  in  which  it  was  worthy  to  dwell. 

The  trumpets  of  the  Sieilian  crusaders  sounded,  and  their  fleet 
arrived  full  of  joy,  and  bringing  useless  succours.  Their  signal 
was  not  answered.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  astonished,  and  began 
to  apprehend  some  disaster.  He  landed  ;  he  beheld  the  sentinels 
with  pikes  reversed,  while  the  dejection  visible  in  their  facea 
expressed  their  grief  much  more  strongly  than  this  mark  of  mi* 
litary  mourning.  He  flew  to  tlie  tent  of  his  brother,  and  found 
him  extended  lifeless  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  He  threw  himself  oa 
his  sacred  remains,  he  bathed  them  with  his  tears,  he  respectfully 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  saint,  and  showed  marks  of  affection  and 
sorrow  that  would  not  have  been  expected  from  so  haughty  a 
spirit  The  face  of  Louis  was  yet  tinged  witli  all  the  colours  of 
life,  and  his  lips  even  retained  their  vermilion  hue. 

Charles  obtained  the  bowels  of  his  brother,  which  he  deposit- 
ed at  Montreal,  near  Salerno.  The  heart  and  body  of  the  prince 
were  destined  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  ;  but  the  soldiers  would 
•  not  suffer  these  venerated  relics  to  depart  before  them,  saying 
that  the  remains  of  their  sovereign  were  the  safeguard  of  the  ar- 
my. France,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  such  a  monarch  upon 
earth,  declared  him  her  protector  m  heaven  ;  and  Louis,  placed  in 
the  rank  of  saints,  might  be  considered  as  tlie  everlasting  king  of 
his  country.  His  people  vied  with  each  other  in  erecting  to  hit 
memory  churches  anil  chapels  more  magnificent  than  the  simple 
palaces  in  which  he  had  passed  his  life.  The  old  chevaliers  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  first  crusade,  were  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge the  newjpower  of  their  chief.  "  And  I,  too,"  says  the  sire  de 
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JofnyiUe,  ^'had  an  altar  ereeted  in  honour  of  God,  and  of  mon- 
seigneur Saint  LojB." 

The  death  of  Lonis,  bo  affecting,  so  rirtaous,  so  calm,  with 
which  the  history  of  Carthage  concludes,  maj  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  sacrifice  of  peace,  offered  in  expiation  of  the  excesses, 
the  passions,  and  the  crimes  of  which  that  unfortunate  city  wics 
ao  long  the  theatre. 

Leaving  M.  Devoise,  by  whom  I  had  been  so  generously  en- 
tertained, I  embarked  in  the  American  schooner,  in  which,  as  I 
have  observed,  Mr.  Lear  procured  me  a  passage.  We  weighed 
from  the  Goletta  on  the  9th  of  March,  1807,  and  made  sail  for 
Bpain.  We  received  some  instructions  from  an  American  frigate 
in  the  road  of  Algiers.  This  city  stands  in  a  charming  situation, 
upon  an  eminence  that  reminds  you  of  the  beautiful  hill  of  Pan- 
ailippo.  On  the  19th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  descried  the 
Spanish  shore  near  Cape  de  Gatte,  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grenada.  Following  the  coast,  we  passed  Malaga,  and 
at  length,  on  the  27th,  being  Good  Friday,  we  came  ia  an  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

I  landed  on  Easter  Monday  at  Algesiras,  and  set  out  from  that 
place  on  the  4th  of  April  for  CacKz,  where  I  arrived  two  days  af- 
terwards, and  was  received  with  extreme  politeness  by  Messrs. 
Leroi  and  Canclaux,  the  French  consul  and  vice-consul.  Front 
Cadiz  I  proceeded  to  Cordova,  and  admired  the  mosque,  now 
transformed  into  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  I  traversed  the  an- 
cient Bœtica,  where  the  poets  have  placed  the  abodes  of  happi- 
ness. I  went  to  Andujar,  and  turned  back  to  look  at  Grenada. 
I  thought  the  Alhambra  worth  seeing,  even  after  the  temples  of 
Greece.  The  valley  of  Grenada  is  delicious,  and  very  much  res- 
sembles that  of  Sparta.  Well  may  the  Moors  regret  such  a 
country  ! 

From  Grenada  I  set  out  for  Aranjuez,  and  travelled  through 
the  country  of  the  illustrious  knight  of  La  Mancha,  whom  I  con- 
aider  as  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  least 
insane  of  mortals.  I  saw  the  Tagus  at  Aranjuez,  and  arrived  on 
the  Slst  of  April  at  Madrid. 

M.  de  Beauhamais,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  loaded  me  with  favours;  he  had  formerly  known  my  un- 
fortunate brother,  who  died  on  the  scaffold  with  his  iilustrioiis 
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grandfalfaer.*  I  left  Madrid  on  aie  24tfa,  and  proceeded  to  fhi 
Escurial,  built  by  Philip  II.  on  the  desert  monntaind  of  Old  Castile^. 
The  court  pays  its  annual  visit  to  (his  monasterj,  as  if  to  exhilnl 
to  recluses  dead  to  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  all  the  passions,  and 
to  receire  from  them  those  lessons  by  which  the  pasûons  never 
profit  Here  you  are  shown  the  sepulchral  chapel  where  the  kii^ 
of  Spain  are  deposited  one  above  another  ;  so  that  aU  this  dust  Is 
arranged  and  ticketed  like  the  curiosities  in  a  museum.  Empty 
sepulchres  are  left  for  the  sovereigns  who  have  not  yet  come  into 
the  worid. 

From  the  Eseurial  I  pursued  my  way  to  Segovia.  The  aque- 
duct of  that  city  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  Romans,  but 
for  a  description  of  it  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  work  of 
M.  de  la  Borde.  At  Burgos  a  superb  gothic  cathedral  announced 
my  approach  to  my  native  land.  1  was  not  unmindful  of  the  ashes 
of  the  Cid. 

At  Miranda  I  saluted  the  Ebro,  whose  banks  witnessed  the  first 
steps  of  that  Hannibal  whose  course  I  had  so  long  been  tracing. 
1  passed  through  Vittoria,  and  crossed  the  channing  mountains 
of  Biscay.  On  the  3d  of  May  I  set  foot  on  French  ground,  and 
arrived  on  the  5th  at  Bayonne,  after  having  made  the  complete 
tour  of  the  MeiMterranean,  and  visited  Sparta,  Athens,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  Rhodes,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Carthage, 
Cordova,  Grenada,  and  Madrid. 

When  the  pilgrim  of  old  had  accomplished  his  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  left  behind  his  staff  at  Jerusalem,  and  returned 
with  that  of  a  palmer.  I  have  not  brought  back  to  my  country 
a  ûmilar  mark  of  honour,  neither  have  I  attached  to  these  my 
last  efforts  an  importance  of  which  they  are  undeserving.  For 
these  twenty  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  study  amid  dangers 
and  auctions  of  every  kind.  Many  of  the  pages  of  my  worics 
were  written  beneath  the  tent,  in  deserts^  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep  ;  and  I  have  often  held  the  pen  without  knowing  whether 
my  existence  was  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  a  few  moments  : 
these  are  claims  to  indulgence,  and  not  titles  to  glory.  Should 
Heaven  be  pleased  to  grant  me  a  repose  which  I  have  never  yet 
enjoyed,  I  shall  endeavour  to  rear  in  silence  a  monument  to  my 
country;  but  should  Providence  deny  me  this  boon^  I  shall  onl^ 

•  M.  de  Malaherbe. 
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MtAre  to  screen  my  declining  yean  from  tbose  cares  which  em- 
bittered my  early  life.  I  am  no  longer  young,  no  longer  fond  of  | 
buBtle;  I  know  from  experience  that  letters,  the  conunerce  with 
which  is  so  delicious  when  secret,  draw  down  upon  us  nan|^t 
]but  storms  from  without.  •  At  any  rate,  I  have  written  enough, 
if  my  name  be  destined  to  ])Te;  ^  too  much,  if  it  be  doomed 
to  peris|L 
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lit§KStLTATÏ9Jf  OV  TBS  BXTINT   OF  AKCIBHT  JlKirflALBX,    AIT»    07    IT8    TtXid 
VU  ;  AVU  OH  TBI  HSARSW  XEJLSVHX8  OF  LCNfiTS*     BT  X.  B'AVTILUL 

Tai  cities  vhich  hold  a  considerable  rank  in  history,  reqinre  partiealar 
researches  iato  what  regards  them  in  the  detail  ;  aad  it  cannot  he  denied  thaft 
Jerusalem  is  one  of  those  cities  which  deserre  to  he  the  objects  of  oar  cuii- 
Qsity.  This  consideration  has  induced  several  scholars  to  treat  this  subject 
in  a  rerj  ample  manner,  and  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  to  endeaToar  to 
Mcertahi  the  site  of  the  different  quarters  of  that  city»  its  public  edifices,  its 
gates»  and  almost  generally  of  all  those  places  which  we  find  mentioned  m 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  If  eren  the  re« 
searches  of  these  scholars  should  not  appear  to  hare  been  attended  through- 
oat  with  complete  saecess,  still  their  teal  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  oar  eom« 
xnendation  and  gratitude. 

The  principal  point  attempted  in  this  dinertetion  is  to  determine  ike  ex« 
tent  of  that  city,  respecting  which  we  have  as  yet  nothing  precise,  and  which 
«Ten  seems  In  general  to  be  greatly  exa^;erated.  To  decide  this  question 
recourse  must  be  had  to  local  circumstances,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  neglect  at 
these  that  this  point  yet  remains  to  be  discussed.  Though  it  is  difficult  and 
next  to  impossible  to  elucidate  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  great  number  of 
details  respecting  Jerusalem,  yet  the  subject  which  we  here  undertake  to  ez« 
amine  is  susceptible  of  being  cleared  up  by  the  strongest  evidence. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  treat  this  matter  with  precision,  we  must  set  oat 
with  ascertaining  what  composed  ancient  Jerusalem.    This  investigation  will 
leave  no  uncertainty  in  the  distinction  between  the  modem  and  the  ancient 
city.    The  site  of  the  latter  will  appear  to  be  the  more  accurately  deter* 
mined,  as  the  natural  situation  of  places  enables  us  to  form    an   infallible 
judgment  concerning  it.    In  this  view  we  insert  the  very  Osithfu]  skfteh  of  • 
plan  of  modem  Jerusalem,  probably  taken  by  the  direction  of  M.  Oeshayes» 
and  published  in  ^e  narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  in  16S1,  under, 
taken  in  consequence  of  commissions  with  which  he  was  charged  by  IxMiisi^  j|^^ 
Xlfl,  to  the  Grand  Signer.    One  of  the  articles  of  these  commissions  bein^p^^^^ 
to  support  the  Latin  monks  in  the  possession  of  the  sacred  places  in  Pales-       ^^ 
tine,  and  to  establish  »  consul  at  Jemsalero,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a 
plan  should  be  met  with  in  his  book  rather  than  any  other.    The  present  ex- 
tttX  oC  the  city,  its  s^ets,  the  topography  of  the  grotuvd,  arc  expresstîd  in 
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tiki!  pItBy  mad  bettor  thta  «ny  vfaere  die  tliat  I  know  ef.  P«r  the  peater 
deamefli  and  lest  distraction  in  regard  to  Che  principal  objoet,  we  admit  iai»' 
«^  plan  such  «irourostances  only  as  are  partieularly  eonaeoted  with  the  iab« 
jfeet  of  this  dissertation.  The  oCitty,  nay  eren  the  peeesstty  of  a  plap  la 
apefa  a  case,  affords  just  reason  for  astooiahment  that  no  «se  has  yet  been  npde 
qi  that  whose  awistancp  we  borrow. 


I.— Of  t»  QvAmTimi  or  Avcxxvr  JiBvaAUor. 

Josephns  gires  us  a  genera]  idea  of  Jemaalen»  when  he  says  {War  rf  the 
Jno*^  book  Tj.  cb.  6.)  that  this  city  was  seated  on  two  hills  facing  each  other 
•nd  separated  by  a  valley.  That  which  was  called  the  Upper  City  ooonpied 
the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  of  these  hills,  whose  advaa- 
tageoos  «tuatioo  induced  Da^id  to  choose  it  for  his  fortress  ;  and  the  othe^ 
lul^  named  Acra,  was  the  nte  of  the  Lower  City.  Now  we  see  that  Mount 
SJK»,  which  is  the  first  of  these  two  hills,  is  yet  perfectly  distinguished  on 
the  plan,  lu  roost  remarkable  declivity  looks  towards  the  south  and  west» 
'being  formed  by  a  deep  ravine,  which  in  scripture  is  denaminated  Ge  Ben 
Hinnom,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Children  of  Hinnom.  This  valley,  running  from 
west  to  east,  meets,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Sion,  the  Valley  of  Kedroo» 
which  extends  fixmk  north  to  south.  These  local  ciroumstances»  which  are 
determined  by  nature  herself>  are  not  liable  to  those  changes  which  time  and 
the  fury  of  men  may. bave  made  in  the  dty  of  Jerusalem*  It  is  these  that 
ascertain  the  limits  of  the  city  in  tliat  ^ut  which  Sion  occupied.  It  is  this 
part  that  advaaees  farthest  towards  the  south,  and  you  are  not  only  fixed  ia 
■och  a  manner  that  yoii ^OBot  take-in  a  greater  space  on  that  side,  hot  the 
Otmost  breadth  to  which  the  site  of  Jerusalem  can  possibly  extend  is  deter- 
mined on  the  one  hand  1^  the  declivity  of  Sion  which  faces  the  west,  and  oa 
the  other  by  its  opposite  extremity  towards  Cedron  and  the  east  That  part 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  which  Josephns  calls  the  most  ancient  bordered  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  acoording  to  that  historian.  To  this  also  refer  theao 
words  of  Tacitus,  in  the  desoriptioo  which  he  gives  of  Jemsalem  {Hist.  lib.  t. 
c.  tl .)  Duo^  coliBty  imntensum  edito»,  cltatdebant  mvti— -erfrema  rttpU  ab^ 
rupta,  lience  it  follows  that  tlie  contour  of  the  mountain  still  serves  to  mark 
and  cirenmscribe  the  ancient  limits. 

The  second  hitt  rose  to-  the  nbrth  of  Sion,  its  cast  side  facing  Mount  Mo- 
ris, on  which  the  Temple  was  situated,  and  from  which  this  lull  was  sepa- 
xsted  only  by  a  chaim  which  the  Asmoneans  partly  filled  up,  by  lowering  the 
saramit  of  Acra,  as  wc  arc  informed  by  Josephus  in  the  piace  qnoted  above  : 
for,  this  summit  commanding  the  Temple,  and  being  very  near  it,  according  to 
the  account  of  Josephus,  Antioclms  Epiphanes  erected  a  fortress  upon  it  to  over* 
awe  the  city  and  annoy  the  Temple  ;  which  fortress,  having  a  Greek  or  Macedo- 
nian garrison,  held  out  against  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Simon,  who  demolished 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  levelled  the  summit  of  the  hill.  As  no  mention  is  ever 
laade  of  Area  till  after  tins  time  ;  it  is  most  probable  that  this  name  is  nothing 
<^se  than  the  Greek  word  Axgat,  which  signifies  a  high  place,  and  some- 
times means  a  fortrcssr.'  Besides^the  tei*mHakra>  with  an  aspirate,  appears 


toltfve  been  |»«aliarto  tbe  Syiiatts»  4Mr  at  leait  adopted  Vf  (hem  iù  denote 
a  fortified  pUee.  la  the  Chaldean  Paraphraie  (Il  Samuel,  ii.  7.)  Hakra  Diiim 
U  At  fortress  of  Sïmu  Josephas  gives  an  idea  of  the  ûpue  of  the  hase  itf 
the  hill,  hj  the  ^erm  «qytpnoywc,  whieh»  aecording  ta  fiaidasy  is  Applied  to 
the  moon  in  one  of  her  phase»,  hetveen  the  new  and  the  fuU,  and  aecordiof 
to  Martianus  Capella,  between  the  half  and  .the  full.  A  remailLaUe  ciraom- 
atance  in  the  plan  which  serves  for  oar  ground-work,  is  a  vestige  of  the  princir 
pal  eminenoe  of  Area,  between  Sion  and  the  Temple  ;  and  thii  eireoinatanee  is 
the  less  equivocal,  as  eare  has  been  taken  to  write  ktig^h  place  in  the  plan  itselO 
near  the  soath-west  corner  of  the  Temple. 

Mount  Moiia,  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  bdng  at  first  onlf  an  irregQr 
l|ir  hill  it  was  neeessaiy»  in  order  to  extend  the  appendages  to  the  Temple 
over  an  equal  surface  and  to  increase  the  area  of  its  summit,  to  support  the 
rides,  which  formed  a  square,  by  immense  works.  The  east  side  bordered* 
the  valley  of  Cedron,«ommonl7  called  the  Talley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  uraa 
Tery  deep.  The  south  side,  over4ooking  a  v%ry  low  spot»  was  faeed  from 
lop  to  bottom  with  a  strong  wall  ;  and  Joscphus  assign  an  elevation  of  not 
less  than  three  hundred  cubits  to  this  part  of  the  temple  ;  so  that,  for  its  com- 
sAunieation  with  Sîon,  it  had  occasion  for  a  bridge,  as  the  same  author  io^ 
forms  us.  The  west  side  looked  towards  A  cm,  the  appearance  of  whiéh, 
from  the  Temple,  is  compared  by  Joscphus  to  a  theatre.  On  the  north  ode 
sm  arttfieial  ditch,  raqt^of  Si  o^^ft^rro»  says  our  historian,  separated  tlie  Tern, 
pie  from  a  hill  named  Bezetha,  which  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  town  by 
«n  extension  of  its  area.  Such  is  the  generaTdispoHtion  of  Mount  Iforia,  in 
the  site  of  Jerusalem, 

The  famous  tower  of  Antonia  flanked,  the  north-cast  comer  of  the  Tern* 
pie.  Seated  on  a  rock,  it  was  originally  erected  by  Hyrcanus,  the  first  of 
that  name,  and  called  Baft»,  a  Greek  term,  aecerding  to  Josephus,  but 
which  St.  Jerome  asserts  to  have  been  common  in  Palestine,  even  down  to  hid 
time,  (o  denote  strong  buildings,  and  aueh  as  were  erected  in  the  form  of 
towers.  That  in  question  received  considerable  embellishmenta  from  Herody 
-who  named  it  after  Anthony,  his  benefactor  ;  and  before  the  accession  of  Be- 
zetha, the  area  of  the  city  did  not  extend  beyond  it  towards  the  north.  It  is 
even  necessary  to  recede  a  little  to  the  south,  a  very  small  distance  from  tlie 
!|irest  front  of  the  Temple,  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  city  Golgotha  or  Cal- 
vary, which,  being  tlic  place  of  execution  for  criminals,  was  not  comprehended 
within  its  walls.  The  piety  of  the  Christians  did  not  at  any  time  suffer  this 
place  to  remûn  unknown,  even  prior  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  : 
for,  could  it  have  been  so  to  those  Jews  who  bad  been  converted  to  Christianity,  . 
wiio,  as  we  are  told  by  St.  Epiphanius,  again  took  up  their  abode  in  the  ruius 
of  Jerusalem,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Titus,  and  there  led  an 
edifying  liib  ? 

In  the  year  326,  Constantine,  according  to Ensebius,  covered  this  very  spot  {,• 
with  a  church  ,  and  his  account  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the 
Jtmerarufn  à  Bur  dilata  Hierutalem  utqtte,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  333, 
aeeording  to  the  consulate,  which  serves  as  a  date  to  his  Itinerary  :  Ibidem 
moàojtutu  Conttantird  Imperatoris  BasiUca  facta  e$t,ideH  I)ominicum,mirm 
ful/c/&ituàiiù9.    Though  AlmaiMor  Hakim  BiUa^  a.  «aiiph  ef  the  ^oe  of  (lif 
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Fathaites  ef  Egy^  métnà  (he  «bttreb  to  b«  dettnyed  irt  the  btfonfeg  of  Qm 
•lerentli  efeotwy,  from  a  determÎMtioii  not  to  tolerate  the  impoctnre  oC  the 
bolj  fire,  at  it  waa  termed,  of  the  Greeka  on  Easter-eYe  f  yet  the  Creek 
emperor  CoMtantiiie  MoDomaehaa»  thirtyritven  yeara  afterwafda»  in  I(US»  ob« 
tained  of  HaUm'a  yrandaoo  the  right  to  rebuild  the  lame  ehoreh,  and  defn^ed 
the  eacpcaae  of  the  atrvetnre»  aa  we  are  informed  by  William,  arehbiahap  tC' 
Tyre.  Beaidea,  the  eonqneat  of  Jenualem,  hy  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^  to  1099» 
teavea  bo  loag  interTal  of  time  from  the  eirenmaumee  juat  mentioned.  Nov  it 
«ill  he  remarked  that  the  preceding  faeta»  relative  to  ancient  Jeruaalem,  have 
■othing  equiToeal»  «nd  are  aa  deeiaiTe  aa  the  diapotition  of  Mount  Sion  on  the 
oppoaite  ade. 

In  retpeet  to  the  «eaatcm  part  of  Jeraaalemy  there  ia  no  amUguity..  It  is 
aotoriona  and  evident  that  the  valley  «f  Cedron  aerved  for  the  boundaxy  of  the 
•ity»  ia  the  aame  or  nearly  the  mme  Une  aa  waa  described  on  the  border  of  .thai 
¥aMey,  hy  the  front  of  the  Temple  vhioh  looked  that  vay.  We  arrive  at  the 
like  certainty  in  reapect  to  the  we^t  tide  of  the  city,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Batoral  elevation  of  the  ground  which  bounds  the  area  of  Sion  on  that  aide,  an 
well  as  towards  the  sooth,  eontioues.to  run  northward  till  it  comes  oppoaite  to 
the  Temple*  There  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  hmg  eminence,  command^ 
îng  a  valley-  situated  without  the  town,  is  the  contrary  aide  of  Acra  to  that 
which  faces  the  Temple.  The  advantageous  situation  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  stiU  retain  on  the  precipice,  fully  justifies  this  o|Hnioo.  It  is  moreover  sup* 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  Brocardus  a  Dominican  monk,  who  waa  in  Palestme 
in  1S83,  aa  he  informs  us  in  the  description  which  he  gave  of  that  coontpy.  It 
is  to  the  west  part  of  the  ute  of  Jerusalem,  running  from  8ion  towards  the 
Aorth»  that  these  wordsy  extracted  from  the  special  description  of  this  citj, 
refer  :  Fon^o  aeti  vaOit  ptm  procedebat  vertuê  aquUfmem^fadebatquefpuaM 
dvitaUê  juxta  Umgitudinem  ejtu,  usque  ud  plagam  aquilonU  :  et  titiper  earn 
erat  intrintecue  rupee  eminent  guam  Jottpkue  Acram  appellate  qute  enttinebai 
murum  Hvitatie  tuperporiium^  dngeniem  ad  accidenté.  dvitcUem^  uegue  ad 
portant  Ephrai^  ubi  cvrvatur  canira  orienten.  This  statement  of  an  author 
who  wrote  from  actual  observation,  is  pA-fectly  conforuisble  with  the  preceding 
representation,  suggested  by  the  plan  of  the  ground.  This  may  suffice  to  ex^ 
plain  the  difiTerent  quarters  wlkich  compoaed  ancient  Jerusalem,  their  site  and- 
relative  positions. 


II.  ExttVT  ov  Airciurr  Jseusjxsx. 

The  account  given  by  Jnsephus  of  the  several  walls  which  encompassed  Jeru- 
salem, comprehends  circamstanoes  that  contribute  to  make  tis  thoroughljr 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  that  city. 

This  historian  distinguishes  three  different  walls.  That  which  he  calls  the 
most  ancient,  ngl  only  covered  Sion  on  the  exterior  of  the  city,  but  likewise 
separated  that  part  from  the  lower  ci^,  or  Acra.  It  is  at  this  very  place  that 
Josepbus  commences  his  description  of  this  wall.  He  says  that  the  tower  called 
Hippiooa  flanked  the  end  next  the  nmth,  a^xoiuvov  ^  «ara  ^ofiov  cero  f«  Irvtw 
inâpUm  ad  beream  ad  Jfipp^co  i  it  thence  extended  to  the  west  gate  of  iber 


^engile*  lif  wiàékt  to  jodge  fkvm  t)i«  pliin,  ve  are  t«  ttndei«tuiâ  il«  Matk«w^ 
sngie.    It  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  the  will  forms  a  separation  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  city.    It  seen^  to  eorrespond  wHh  the  southern  beiindaTy 
of  the  modem  eity  of  Jerasaleiiit  whieh  excludes  Skm  ;  so  that  we  have  every 
resMm  to  pfesome  that  the  tower  of  HippioWy  whose  étoation,  as  we  diaH 
presentlj  find,  ia  an  impevtaot  point  for  as  to  ascertain,  stood  near  the  sooth* 
west  angle  of  the  present  area  of  Jerusalem.    If  we  may  give  credit  to  various 
■ecoimts,  the  prêtent  wall  was  the  work  of  Soljman,  who,  in  1590,  succeeded 
l^is  father  Selim,  fo  whom  the  Turks  are  indebted  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.    Be  this  aa  it  may,  Bdrin,  who  wrote  his  geography  for  Roger  I  king  of 
Sicily,  deceased  in  1151,  represents  Jerusalem  as  being  nearly  m  the  same  stnto 
as  at  the  present  day,  saying  that  H  extends  in  length  from  west  to  east.    He 
even  expressly  exelades  Mount  Sion  from  its  area  ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
i^s  description,  in  order  to  go  to  a  Temple  where  the  Christiana  pretended  that 
Christ  had  held  the  hat  «upper  with  his  disciples,  and  which  is  sitnated'  on  that 
mount,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  town  by  a  gate  called  Bab  Seifann,  the  Gate 
of  Sion,  which  corresponds  with  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem.    Benjamin  of 
-Tudela,  whose  Travels  are  dated  1173,  remarks,  tllat  in  his  time  there  was  no 
entire  edifice  standing  upon  Mount  Sion,  except^this  ehursh.    The  observation  . 
reUtJve  to  Mount  Sion,  whieh  is  to  h^  found  in  the  Travels  of  WiHebmnd  of 
Oldenburg,  performed  in  1211,  Attnc  meUtdih/r  muri»  cvûitatU-  ted  tempore 
patnûttiB  Dominica  exchidebatttr,  must  be  taken  in  a  contrary  sensp,  if  it  were 
only  on  account  of  the  last  member  of  the  sentence,  exelitdebatur  fempert 
paniomt.    It  is,  in  general  highly  probable,  that  in  places  where  ^ic  ancient 
wall  had  any  correspondence  with  the  modern  enclosure,  the  situation  of  those 
places,  nay  even  the  vestiges  of  the  former  fbaodations  having  determined  the 
limits  of  the  modem  area,  the  latter  consequently  gives  thp  extent  of  the  ancient 
pite.    A  particular  circumstance  exists  to  authorize  this  general  observation  in 
regard  to  the  separation  offiion  from  Acra.    This  is  the  re-entering  angle 
fteing  Sion,  whieh  is  to  be  t^served  in  the  present  southern  boundary  of  Jeru* 
palem,  in  the  part  nearest  the  vte  of  the  Temple  or  Mount  Moria;  for  it  wns, 
fu  fact,  in  this  manner  only  that  the  quarter  of  Sion  could  be  separated  from 
Acra  ;  since,  as  we  have  observed  in  speaking-  of  Acra,  the  high  place  marked 
\%k  the  plan,  and  on  which  the  angle  in  question  seems  to  depend,  undoubtedly 
formed  part  of  the  eminence  known  by  the  name  of  Acra,  and  probably  that 
irliieh  most  overiodked,  and  consequently  was  roost  distinct  from  Sion. 

Josephtts  having  described  the  northern  part  of  the  area  of  Sion,  from  the 
tower  of  Qippicos  to  the  Temple,  begins  again  at  that  tower  and  follows  it  to  the 
west,  and  afterwards  of  course  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  Siloe.  This 
fountain  is  sitnated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  bounds  the  base  of 
Sion,  prolonged  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Cedron,  and  \i  hieh  separates  it 
from  a  x>ortion  of  the  city  seated  afong  this  valley,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Tern* 
pie.  At  thia  ravine  terminated  the  hollow,  or  valley,  which  pailed  Mount  Sioq 
from  the  hill  of  Apra,  and  which  Josephus  terras  «av  Tuf  or:' it' v,  caàéariorum^  of  the 
cheesemongers.  Edrisi,  who  makes  mention  of  Uiis  valley,  and  that  veiT  dis* 
tinctly,  says,  that  on  going  out  at  the  gate  of  which  he  had  spoken  by  the  name 
of  Sion,  you  descend  into  a  hollow  (infotsam.  accoi^ding  to  the  vpi*sion  of  thfi 
Maronites)  which,  he  adds,  is  called  the  Valley  of  Hell,  and  in  which  is  the 
fonatain  of  Solium  (or  Siloan.)    This  fountam  was  not  indod^  viUiià  ||iç  an- 


cknt  oitj.  St  Jerome  alludes  (o  H  in  tfaeie  woit&  (in  MaSih.  zxin.  33}.:  ÏH 
portarum  exitibut^  gwc  ifiloam  ducutU*  As  the  ralley  in  which  Siloe  is  iitia«> 
ted,  extends  Crom  Mmth-«a9t  to  north-west^  Josephus  nust  bc  eonsidered  rtrj 
aecnnte,  when  he  ssys  that  the  wall  whioh  looks  down  upon  the  fountain  of 
SUoe,  inns  on  the  one  hand  towards  the  south»  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
cast  ;  for  it  is  almost  exactly  in  this  manner  that  this  wall  followed  the  edge  of 
the  two  deoli?ities  which  form  the  ravine.  The  Itinenry  of  Jenisalem  agrees 
in  its  account  of  the  fountain  of  Siloe  :  Deairntm  in  voile,  juxta  rnvrmny  eat 
piêcina  çtue  diàtur  Siloa  Be  it  here  remarked,  that  m.eBtion  is  thus  made  of 
this  wall  in  a  document  of  the  age  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  may  hence  be 
inferred,  that  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus»  whioh  we  know  to  have  been  the  work  of  Adrian»  who  g»Te  the  new 
town  the  name  of  iElia  CapitoUoa»  extended  to  Sion,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
làty  :  so  that  the  reduction  of  Sion  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  appears,  must 
bave  originated  in  the  ravages  committed  by  Cbosroes»  king  of  Persia,  by  vhom 
the  city  was  taken  in  614.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to  take  in  a  literal  sense 
what  is  said  by  Abolpharagius  {Dinati.  7.)  that  the  £lia  of  Adrian  was  near 
tiie  destroyed  city.  By  this  nothing  else  can  be  meant,  but  that  the  site  of  the 
iity  at  the  time  when  the  historian  wi^c,  and  after  the  establishment  of  Ma- 
Ivunetanism,  did  not  exactly  correspond  With  that  which  it  occupied  at  a  more 
remote  period.  It  must  not  bc  imagined  that  the  use  of  the  name  of  JEWn  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  Roman  power,  since  the  oriental  write» 
sometimes  .employ  the  denbmhiation  of  Ilia  to  denote  Jerusalem. 

But  to  resume  the  course  of  the  wall  beyond  Siloe,  this  wall  was  continued 
fteross  Ophia,  and  terminated  at  the  east  front  of  the  Temple,  which  brings  u» 
in  fact  to  its  angle,  between  the  west  and  the  south.  In  several  passages  of 
aeripture  mention  is  made  of  Oph'l,  or  Ophel.  This  term  is  even  used  meta. 
phorically;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  context  of  the  original, 
whether  it  signifies  rather  presumption  or  pride»  than  blindness  or  infatuation. 
Commentators  are  divided,  some  insisting  that  Ophel  mentions  a  high  place,  and 
others  a  deep  pUce.  The  contrariety  of  tliis  interpretation  is  not  more  extra, 
ordinary  than  that  which  we  find  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  word  altuSf  which  is 
sometimes  applied  to  depth  ns  well  as  to  height.  The  Greek  version  (Reg.  K» 
5.  34),  has  rendered  Ophel  o-xornvf  »,  a  covered»  and,  as  it  were»  gloomy  place  ; 
and  in  fact,  if  it  be  remarked  that  Ophla  applies  in  Joscphus  precisely  to  that 
part  of  the  wall  wliich  passes  through  this  glen,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  in 
speaking  of  Mount  Moria,  was  overlooked  by  the  south  front  of  the  Temple, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interpretation  of  Ophel,  as  a  deep  plaoe»  is  justified 
by  a  circumstance  of  this  nature,  and  that  all  doubts  of  its  propriety  are  removed. 

The  site  assigned  to  Ophel  will  agree  with  what  is  said  by  Josephus  (}Var  of 
the  Jewê,  book  vi.  cb.  7)  uhen  speaking  of  the  factions  or  parties  by  which 
Jerusalem  was  divided  ;  namely,  that  one  of  these  parties  occupied  tite  Temple 
and  Ophldf  an\l  tlie  valley  of  Ccdron.  In  the  second  book  of  Chronicles, 
(xxiii.  14)  king  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  enclosed  Ophel  within  the  area  of  the 
city;  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  would  hence  follow  that  the  city  of 
Dsvid  had  not  previously  exceeded  the  natural  limits  of  Mount  Sion,  which  is 
actually  bounded  by  the  ravine  of  Siloe.  The  literal  translation  of  the  text 
is  as  follows  :  JEdiJicayjit  murum  exteriorem  civitati  David aboccidente  Gihon^ 
in  t9rrente,jn:ocedçndo  ufqu^  adportam  fi^ciwn^et  circumt  Qphd^  ^  tnum- 
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•Sit  eum.  Theie  trords»  mus^m  exteriorem  dvitati  David,  would  ftBode  to  the 
conseqa^ee  that  has  jast  been  drawn  respectinç  the  acoesmon  of  Ophel  ;  ctr- 
ntivit  Oi/un>  according  to  the  commentators,  is  the  same  as  Siloe  ;  and  in  tliia 
«Ase,  tib  accidente  nrast  mean  from  what  lies  to  the  west  of  Siloe,  that  is  to  sxy, 
from  Ston,  which  really  lies  westward  of  that  foantain,  the  tftnk  of  the  brook» 
in  torrente  which  may  naturally  be  presumed  to  mean  Cedron.  Nothing  can 
more  elearijr  coincide  with  the  situation  of  the  place  itself  than  this  interpréta'^ 
tioD>  which  teaches  as  that  a  distinction  ougiit  to  be  made  between  the  city  off 
X^vid,  properly  so  called,  and  what  was  afterwards  inchided  In  the  same  quarter 
of  Sion.  We  have  therefore  traced  the  extent  of  that  whole  quarter,  together 
with  its  dependencies,  to  the  fbot  of  the  Temple. 

The  second  wall  mentioned  by  Josephus  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  subject 
because  it  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  It  began  at  the  gate  called 
Genath,  of  the  gardens,  as  this  word  may  be  rendered  ;  which  gate  was  openedf 
in  the  first  of  these  walls^  or  that  which  separated  Sion  from  Achi:  and  ilii* 
second  wall,  running  towards  the  north  side  of  the  city,  turned  again  upon  tho 
tower  of  Antonia,  where  it  terminated.  This  wall  was  consequently  but  a» 
intersection  of  Acra,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  wall  of  Mount  Sion  and  at 
the  other  with  the  tower  which  covered  the  north-wost  angle  of  the  temple.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  h  owed  its  existence  only  to  its  having  preceded  an 
ulterior  wall,  such  as  that  which  extended  the  limits  o^  the  quarter  of  Acn^ 
and  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak.  I  shall  merely  add  that  it  is  this  interior 
wan  that  we  ought  to  adopt  in  preference,  if  we  would  trace  the  limiu  of  the 
city  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  ;  as  it  ia  much  more  reasonable  to  attribute  to  the 
Asmonean  princes,  and  to  that  period  when  their  affiixrs  were  most  prosperous, 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall  which  doubles  the  Cormer  and  comprehends  a  much 
more  conaiderable  space. 

The  tfaitd  wall,  which,  when  joined  to  the  first,  completes  the  dreumBorip** 
tiOB  of  the  fl^a  of  Jerusalem,  begins,  according  to  Josephus,  at  the  tower  of 
HIppicos.  The  description  of  the  first  wall  has'  already  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  ^te  of  this  tower.  What  the  same  historian  says  of  the  wall  in  ques^ 
tion  confirms  the  accuracy  of  that  site  Beginning  then  at  tlie  tower  of  Hippi- 
COS,  this  wall  ran  directly  northward  to  another  very  considerable  tower  called 
Paephina.  Now  we  still  see  that  the  present  wall  of  Jemsalera,  retaining  the 
advantage  of  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  Lower  City 
was  seated,  extend»,  from  south  to  north,  from  the  northern  angle  of  Sion  to  the 
oastle  denofninated  the  Castle  of  the  Pisans.  The  tower  of  Psephina,  according 
to  What  we  are  elsewhere  told  by  Josephas,  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  thoso 
that  belonged  .to  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  The  Pisans'  Castle  is  still  a 
kind  of  citadel  to  this  cHy.  Here  resides  the  aga>  and  here  is  stationed  the 
garrison  under  his  command.  Pbocas,  the  Greek,  who  viâted  the  Holy  Placc.i 
iU  1185,  and  whose  travels  were  published  by  Allatitis,  in  Symmictii  tive 
OpUfcuUt,  observes  that  this  tower,  or  rather  this  castle,  to  cOme  a  little  nearer 
to  the  terras  -which  he  employsi  n^yos  vcmtujt  ^tayaros — turris  insi^^  admodum 
maffnitudine,  was  denominated,  by  the  inbabitanU  of  Jerusalam,  the  Tower  of 
David.  He  places  it  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  ;  Epipbanius  of  Ha°;iopolis, 
near  the  gate  facing  the  west,  which  is  more  correct,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  modem  city  of  Jemsalera.  According  to  the  account  of  Brocard,  the  monk, 
whom  I  huvr  «tready  quoted,  David'»  Town:  must  IWTe  boeft  comprebendNul  in 
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file  area  of  9ioii,  and-itotd  near  th^  angle  formed  hj  fhe  rtSkf  -wkkik  ficpacaCts 
4ihat  Moant  from  Aon,  with  the  western  decliTHy  of  Sian  ;  a  aituatNin  mare 
aoîtable  to  Hippioot  than  to  Piephma.  We  nevertbelefls  meet  in  the  aarne  ao* 
oount  with  a  particular  mention  of  the  plaee  whiefa  agrees  wiûi  the  site  of  th« 
Castle  PifanOk  It  Is  olearly  delineated  in  these  words  :  Super  tflo,  ntfter  guam 
ex  parte  ûcddettHt  erai  extructU9  tnuni9  cMtatia,  epoi  vaUk  eminentfpneser' 
thh  in  aiiguh  vH  oeddentaUs  muri  part  connectebatvr  açuUâiuais  ubi  et 
|Km>  ^eblo$a  dictOy  et  propugnaeulvm  voldèjirmum  cufiu  rmtue  ad  hue  tstun- 
tur,  vnde  tota  JtraHat  Jordanû,  Mare  Mar  mum,  et  aUapiurima  loca^  terettù 
tœlo  videri  poênmt.  This  latter  cireamstanee,  demonstrating  the  great  advsai  - 
tage  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  is  weQ  calculated  to  determine  our  opinka 
xespecting  the  site,  which  is  much  more  suitable  to  Che  ancient  tower  of  Psepiii- 
va  than  to  the  modem  Gastle  Pisano.  We  will  go  st3l  farther  and  obserre  that 
làis  account  of  Brocardas  sgreèa  with  what  we  read  in  Josephus  {Jetdsh  War^ 
hook  Ti«  eh.  6,)  that,  at  sun-rise»  the  tower  of  Psephina  commanded  a  view  <if 
Arabia,  the  sea  and  the  remotest  part  of  Judea.  Though  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  present  castle  is  the  structure  which  origÎDally  occupied  this  place,  and  It  ia 
erroneous,  as  Pbocas  justly  remarks,  to  attribute  it  to  David  himself;  yet  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  it  difivrs  from  the  former  in  regard  to  Its  site.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  even  asserts  tliat  the  walls  erected  by  the  Jews,  bis  ancestors,  werf& 
standhig  in  his  time,  thaf  is  in  ^e  twelfth  century,  to  the  height  of  ten  cubiti. 

If  we  have  already  discovered  such  a  concordance  between  Castle  Pisano  and 
the  tower  of  Psephina,  the  following  circumstance  will  incontestiUj  establislk 
their  identity.  Joaephas  expressly  says  that  this  tower  flanked  the  angle  of  the 
city  facing  tlie  north  and  west  ;  and,  as  we  have  ^en.  Brocard  thus  expreaaett 
himself  respecting  the  place  whidi  we  make  to  correspond  with  it  :  UH  occs- 
dentalia  muri  part  cormectabatur  agailonari.  Tou  will  remarie  that,  opposite 
to  the  north  side  of  Castle  Pisano,  or  the  west  gate  contiguoos  to  that  side,  we 
oaimot  exclude  Calvary  from  the  ancient  city  without  turning  ofi^to  the  east 
Kow.  Castle  Pisano,  to  which  we  have  been  led  bv  the  course  of  the  wall  from 
the  Tower  qf  Hippieos,  or  by  a  line  drawn  towards  the  north,  occupies  precise^ 
that  angle  of  the  ancient  area,  tt  must  then  be  admitted  that  if  the  ste  of 
Hippieos  required  confirmation,  it  would  receive  it  from  so  precise  a  détermina!* 
tion  of  Psephina  in  consequence  of  the  coir.cidenca  of  situation. 

As  to  the  name  of  Castle  Pisano  (for  some  readers  may  wish  to  know  the 
reason  of  this  denomination)  I  confess  that  I  havç  not  met  wiUi  any  particular 
taetinhbtory  that  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  subject.  It  is  nevertheless 
eertsin,  that  on  account  of  the  part  which  the  Pisans,  who  were  formeriy  very 
powerful,  took  in  the  I|oly  Wars,  they  had  establishments  and  grants  st  Acre» 
Tyre,  and  other  places  in  Pakstiae.  Paola  Tronci,  author  of  the  Jtttnalë  of 
J^iea,  even  ascribes  to  two  of  his  countrymen  the  honour  of  having  ^rst  scaled 
!the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  may  likewise  be  remarked  that  the  first  Latin  prelate  elevated  to 
the  patriarchal  çhali)  of  Jerusalem  was  a  bishop  of  Pisa,  named  Daibert.  In  ny 
0|>iniott,  moreover,  the  discovery  of  some  escutcheons  with  the  arms  of  Pisa,  in 
^oy  part  of  the  castle»  might  have  been  snflideot  to  procure  it  in  latter  times 
the  name  it  bears.  When  Brocard  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  is  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  that  this  castle  was  called  NebloM,  tbe 
jfon^  jlitA  If«qpcilii  ofxiMMB^  assoaiet  la  the  laftjpiage  of  die  peopte  of  û$ 


lietftnt.  It  is  not  sorpiMiig  tb&t  thiâ  Imr  shotild  spesk  of  it  tt  â  rUiaèd  oi^ 
€xtréinel^  dilapidated  edifice^  since  it  is  certtiin  that  about  thirty-three  ycart 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  in  tlte  year  of  the  Ilegtra  616  and  oC 
Christ  lin9»  Isa,  -who  was  nephew  to  that  prince  and  reigned  at  Damasooa,  or' 
dfered  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  to  hé  demolished  ;  and  that  David^  the  sou 
of  the  hitter,  destroyed,  twenty  years  afterwards,  a  fortress  which  the  French, 
had  rebuilt  in  that  city. 

Leaving  Psephhia,  Jotephns  eontinoes  to  trace  the  area  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
Aorth  side.    Before  Besetha  made  an  addition  to  the  city,  there  ivouM  have 
been  nothing  more  to  do,  to  comt>lete  tlie  boundary  on  that  side,  than  to  cany 
ft  on  to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple.    Ac- 
cohljngly,  no  mention  is  made  of  that  tower  in  the  account  of  this  third  wall, 
^osephus  speaks  of  an  angle  there  to  return  to  thd  boundary  line  on. the  border 
of  the  Gedron  ;  and  we  actually  find  that  the  modern  area,  in  which  the  site  o^ 
Bezetha  is  ioduded,  gives  this  angle,  and  tliat  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  Temple,  where  it  terminates.    The  present  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  by  its  removal  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  north  front  of  the 
Temple,  gives  to  Bezetha  an  extent  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lower  City» 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  sop^iose  correct  and  quite  suMcient.    JosephOfl 
speaks  of  the  Rqysl  Grots,  as  being  opposite  to  the  gnte  in  (his  part  of  tlie  wall, 
looking  to  the  north.    These  grots  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  caMed  the 
Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  and  we  cannot  approach  nearer  to  this  grot  than  by  follow- 
ing tiie  Une  of  the  present  inclosure.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bezetha  corresponds 
with  the  Greek  appellation  of  xoeivn  irsxtf,  the  New  City,  which  is  contested  by 
Villalpando  and  Lami,  who  produce  other  interpretations.    Agrippa,  tlie  first 
prince  of  that  name>  began,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  wall  which  indos* 
ed  that  quarter;  and  what  he  had  not  ventured  to  finish^  that  is,  to>  raise  tho 
new  wall  to  a  sufficient  height  for  defence,  was  in  the  sequel  executed  by  the 
Jews. 

Thus  not  only  the  different  quarters  which  oomposed  the  city  of  Jerusalem^ 
in  its  greatest  extent,  but  even  its  boundary  line,  may  be  ascertainétl.  Before 
these  eii'cumstances  had  been  deduced  and  collected  into  one  point  of  view,  or 
were  verified  by  their  application  to  local  circurostances,  a  prejudice  respecting 
the  uncertainty  of  procuring  data  to  convey  a.  just  notion  of  tlic  state  of  ancient 
Jerusalem,  miglit  indncc  a  l)eli<#thnt  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  its  cx- 
tent  from  a  comparison  with  its  present  and  modem  coudilion.  So  far»  howev- 
et,  from  any  such  uncertainty  existing,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  seqttel  of  this 
dissertation,  that  the  measures  of  the  circumference  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  bor- 
rowed from  antiquity  itself,  produce  the  same  result  as  is  furnished  by  the  pres- 
ent measure  and  hy  the  very  ground.  It  is  obvious  that  a  coincidence  of  this 
kind  mnst  necessarily  presuppose  the  correctness  of  the  positions  in  regard  to 
ancient  Jerusalem. 


tn.-i^1^Bxst\T  MiAsrns  of  ïbk  Akxa  or  JsBirsAixlc. 

The  scale  aflltcil  to  M.  Dediaycr's  plan  requiring  some  oxplnnntîons,  I  shall 
glre  a  faithful  aecoont  of  the  remarks  which  a  scrupulous  exainin.itioii  has  ena- 
Med  me  to  roiikc  upon  it.    l\  exhibits  a  small  rod»  described  at  ^M  haedfcd 
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paces.    Besides  this  rod  is  a  k»nger,  with  the  number  one  hundred»  and  kiff  o€ 
-which  is  subdivided  io  tens.     By  a  comparison  of  the  length  of  these  two  rods*. 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  oae  gives  tlie  measure  In  ordinary  paees^  the  other  mm. 
fathoms.     I  will  nut,  however^  conceal  the  circumstance  that  there  is  not  an  ex' 
act  proiiOrtioQ  hctv ecu  these  two  staodaixls.    Folio-wing  the  (»rcnmference  o 
the  city,  the  scale  of  ordinary  paces  gave  five  thousand  one  hundred  paces,  which» 
at  two  feet  and  a  half,  the  usual  way  of  reckoning,  make  12,750  feet,  or  ii,22S 
talhoms.    Now,  by  the  scale  of  fathoms,  I  reckon  no  more  tlian  about  2,000  • 
that  is — on  the  uoi'th  side,  aad  from  the  north-east  to  the.uorth-west  angle, 677  ; 

00  the  west  side,  to  the  soutli-west  angle,  355  ;  on  the  south  »de,  544  ;  and  the 
cast  side,  from  the  80Uth<«ast  angle  to  the  north-east,  488  ;  making  a  total  oS 
'J,<)04.  In  these  measures  it  has  been  tliought  right  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
projections  of  the  towers,  and  some  small  redents,  formed  by  the  wall  in  varions 
places  ;  but  all  the  changes  of  direction,,  and  other  wimiings,  have  been  followed. 
To  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  four  principal  aspects  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  X 
chose  to  follow  in  preference  the  scale  of  fathoms,  because  tliis  scale  seems 
much  less  equivocal  tlwin  the  other.  Notwithstanding  this  preference,  which 
will  be  justified  by  what  is  to  follow,  I  must,,  to  tell  the  ti*oth,  ehai^  the  ixkI  oi 
this  scale  of  fatliein s  with  being  incorrectly  subdivided  in  the  space  taken  for 
fiily  fathoms,  or  for  tlic  half  of  Otat  rod.  This  part  is  too  short  in  comparison 
with    the  total  length  of  the  rod  ;  and  Ttook  the  trouble  to  ascerloia  that,  by 

1  Ills  portion  of  the  rod^  the  circumference  of  Jerusalem  would  amount  to  2,*iQ0 
fathoms. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tliese  TamtioBs>  afiect  the  «oeurraey  of  the 
scale  to  the  plan  of  Jerusalem,  they  are  not,  howeveri  sufiictenttoautlftorize  tlie 
tptal  rejection  of  that  scale.  I  assert  that  the  rod  of  one  hundred  fathoms  ap- 
pears less  equivocal  to  me  than  the  rest,  'the  measure  of  tlie  circumference 
of  Jerusalem,  in  its  modern,  state,  and  such  as  it  is  represented  in  the  plan  of 
KI.  Deshayes,  is  given  by  l^faundrell  in  His  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  JemsaleiAy 
indisputably  one  of  tlie  best  works  of  the  kind  that  exist.  This  mtelligcnt  and 
veiy  accurate  traveller  reckoned  4,640  of  his  paces  in  the  exterior  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  dediicCion  of  one  tenth 
of  thnt  number  makes  the  measure  of  that  circumlcrence  4,1 67  English  paces  s 
(Cn  paces  being  equivalent  to  nine  yaixis.  The  English  yai-d  consisting  of  tliree 
feet,  and  two  yards  making  a  fathom,  the  lattei^must  contain  811  lin(4  of  tho 
standard  of  the  French  foot,  according  to  the  most  scrupulous  evaluaticm  ;  cou- 
8cquently,  the  4,167  yards,  or  2,0S3  and  a  half  English  fathoms,  must  make» 
1,689,718  lines,  which  give  140,810  inches,  or  11,734  feet  2  inches,  or  1,955 
fathoms  4  feet  2  inches. — Xow,  if  we  call  this  in  round  numbers  l,Uôb  fathoms^ 
and  in  like  manner  take  that  of  the  plan  of  M:  Deshayes  at  2,000,  the  meau 
proportion  will  be  no  more  thau  20  fathoms  distant  fi'om^he  two  extremes,  or 
aljout  one  hundred  til  part  of  the  whole.  And  what  could"  be  expected  to  come 
nearer  in  such  a  case  ?  We  should,  perîiaps,  find  not  less  variatibas  in  the  differ- 
ent pluiiS  of  our  own  fortresses  and  frontier  towns.  It  may  be  considered  as  » 
pi*oof  of  the  preference  due  to  the  rod  of  one  hun(U'cd  fnthums,  that,  though  ill 
deviation  from  the  other  sUtndards  of  the  scale  consists  in  giving  a  less  value  of 
measure,  yet  it  rather  errs  on  the  other  side,  hi  coiupaiisou  with  the  jueasur» 
'.uken  on  the  spot  by  MaimdreU, 
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TV.— Meastot  or  the  CincrîWïBiwcï  of  Aîrcinrr  J^nrsiL^x. 

After  having  cHseussed  and  sscerUdned  the  positive  mearare  of  the  space  oc- 
cupied hj  the  present  site  of  Jcrosalein,  let  us  see  ^iiat  measures  several 
writers  of  antiquity  have  left  us  of  the  circumference  of  ancient  Jérusalem.  It 
may  be  concluded,  bodi  from  the  preceding  investigation  <^its  ancient  state,  the 
Tery  dispoaition  of  the  gronnd>  and  local  circumstances,  which  cannot  have 
undergone  a  cliange,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  mistake  respect- 
ing the  ancient  limits  of  tliia  city.  They  are  circnmscribed  on  the  spot,  not 
only  in  conseqnenoe  of  facts  idiich  relate  to  them,  but  likewise  hy  what  Ss 
adapted  to  the  place  îtaelf.  This  produced  the  expression  of  Brocard  :  Qtntm 
0b  locor^m  numititmem,  trannf-rrri  nmi  posât  f  Jerusalem  J  a  pritiino  ntu.  ^Ve 
may  therefore  3*idge  of  ita  oirenmfcrcnce  from  the  plan  of  the  ground  with 
sufficient  ceitainty  to  trace  upon  tliis  plan  a  boundary  line^  which  mny  be  deem- 
ed the  representative  of  the  true  one.  Of  this  any  person  may  convinec  him* 
•elf,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  upon  the  plan  of  the  details  that  have 
Wen  given  respecting  the  ancient  Jeru^lem.  l^t  us  now  consider  the  measures 
that  we  have  just  announced. 

Evi9t^\n9,  in  hiB  Evang-eUcai  Preparation  (book  iv.  c.  2C.)  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  a  "Syrian  land-surveyor,  tow  «nfçiwçi*?  a-^otvi/utir^tu,  ^hat  thr 
«rcumference  of  the  ana  of  Jerusalem  is  twenty-seven  stadia.  On  xhn  othvr 
hand,  Joaephua  ffVar  of  the  Jtftejt,  book  vi.  c.  6  )  computes  the  5:<me  cireum- 
Iference  at  thirty-three  stadia.  According  to  the  account  of  the  same  Eiî'chiuff, 
Tunochares  wrote,  In  a  history  of  king  Anliochos  Kpiph^ne^,  that  Jerti'^nlenj 
waa  forty  stadia  in  circuit.  Aristeas,  atithor  of  a  history  of  the  Seventy  Intcr^ 
prêtera  who  were  emplm'cd  by  Ptolemy  Philadelj»hu8,  agrees  wilti  Timocîiaics 
on  the  subject  of  this  measure.  Lastly,  Hccat«us,  quoted  hy  Josephns,  in  hi* 
first  book  against  Appion,  stated  the  circumference  of  Jcruf^alem  at  fifty  stadia. 
Thus  the  numbers  of  the  stadia  hc»re  jgiven  vary  from  twenty-seven  to  fifty 
What  a  difference  !  How  can  any  consistency  l>e  discovered  In  statements  wljich 
ymtj  to  aueh  a  degree  ?  I  know  not  whether  this  inconsisti'ncy  has  ever  been 
atttempted  to  ^e  expluned.  -  ft  has  hitherto  cxceedingly  puzzled  scholai-s;  f.^r 
example,  Reland,  one  of  the  roost  judicious  writers  of  all  tlio^t»  who  have  treat (»<t 
on  this  subject,  and  who,  after  adopting  Josephus*9  moasnre  of  thirty-ihrre 
stadia,  thus  expresses  himself  i—.A'bn  confirmabo  tententicm  itostram  tc'^timomo 
TTv^y^t  frdifxfxtyt  S^fcTatToç— -<7'.7  amhitnm  Iff>ro9oijfmar  vijirttict  ieptem  stctdii/ 
dejinvit  apttd  Eusebium. 

This  mcas»ire  of  twenty-seven  sî-ji^dîa,  the  fii*st  quoted  by  us,  sc<!nis  never- 
tkelesft  to  deserve  a  particular  deference,  since  it  in  given  on  the  authority  of  a 
sarreyor,  who  measured  with  tlic  cord  o-^otyofAiT^cù.  A  smaller  number  of 
stadia  than  In  the  other  measures  indicated,  must  naturally  iTcj^iire  ll»e  gi^eatts; 
standard  of  the  stadium,  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  to  be  that  qf 
the  most  common,  kno-an  by  the  appellation  of  the  Olympic.  lis  extent  i» 
equal  to  î)4  fathoms,  2  feet,  8  inches>  being  composed  of  600  Creek  feet,  an<l 
the  Greek  foot  being  eqnivalei.t  to  1,360  parts  of  the  Paris  foot,  divided  inf) 
1,440,  or  11  inohe»,  four  lines.  Thus  the  twenty -seven  stadia  will  amount  to 
S,550  fathoms.  Now  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  area  of  Jerusalem, 
tidung  tlic  greatest  space  that  it  can  possibly  have  covered,  will  measure  about 
3K,tW)  fathoms,  teeording  to  the  scale  given  in  M.  D.  shayes's  plan.    But  it  must    * 
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ffttlier  be  vkmrfà  that,  hj  Manndreirs  lucmu^  wbiob  giveionly  1,960  IriImU 
of  8,000  to  the|  present  oircumfcreuoe  oi  Jenwaleni,  or  od«  fiftieth  leas,  the 
amount  in  queition  of  the  pit)duce^f  the  twenty-seTen  itadia  will  he  redoecd 
to  2,550  fathoms.  Havliig  thus,  for  the  readcr^s  conTenienoe,  divided  the  ieogtl» 
of  the  boundary  of  ancient  Jerusalem  into  equal  parts,  to  the  number  of  51, 
each  of  these  parti  literally  occupies  the  space  of  50  fathoms,  accordlog  to 
Maundrell's  measure  ;  and  the  wont  will  be  that  49  are  equiTalent  to  50  acoor- 
diog  to  the  scale  of  the  plan* 

But,  jou  will  sar,  as  this  number  of  stadia  «orresponda  with  tlie  meipaie  oC 
^e  circuroferenee  of  Jerusalem,  no  attention  ought  ^  he  paid  to  any  other 
atatemeot.  To  tliis  I  reply,  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  stadia  of  diffisrent 
measures  at  dUTcrcnt  times,  nav  even  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  frequently 
employed  them  indiscriminately,  and  witliont  hinting  at  any  difference  of  length* 
They  have  tliercfore  subjected  us  to  the  necessity  of  seeking,  by  study  and 
criticism,  to  discover  the  kinds  most  suitable  to  times  and  places.  We  caniiot 
do  better  than  calculate  Joaeplms's  measure  of  thirty-three  stadia  by  the  stand* 
ard  of  a  stadium,  shorter  by  one  fifth  than  the  Olympic  stadium,  and  of  which 
1  have  given  some  account  in  my  little  Ti'catise  on  Itinerary  Measures.  The 
▼ery  shortness  of  this  stadium  seems  to  render  it  fitter  for  spaces  oomprebended 
within  the  walls  of  cities^  than  fbr  more  cztensii'e  ones  whichembracc  a  whole 
district  or  country.  The  moMsut*e  of  the  iengtli  of  the  great  Circus  at  Borne, 
as  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny,  corresponds  only  with'  this,  and  not  with 
the  Olympic  stadium.  This  stadium  bt:ing  cqulvaUent  to  75  fathoms,  S  feet,  4 
inches,  tlurty-thrce  stadia  of  this  measure  will  produce  2,493  fathoms,  2  feet» 
Now  what  does  tlds  amount  want  of  agreeing  with  that  of  the  foregoing  tvran^* 
seven  stadia  ?  some  fifi^y  fathoms.  A  fi-action  of  a  stadium,  a  fathom  more  if 
JOU  please  in  the  compulation  of  the  stadium,  would  literally  leave  no.  difierencQ 
in  the  amount  of  such  a  calculation. 

It  will  perhaps  be  required,  that,  independently  of  an  arrangement  betwe^ii 
the  amounts,  I'casons  shpuld  be  adduced  for  believing  that  the  kind  of  measura 
is  of  jtself  applicable  to  the  circumstance  in  question.  As  the  aui^ect  that  wç 
pmpoaed  to  treat  in  this  paper  must  lead  to  the  discussion  of  the  Hebrew  me»- 
&ures  of  length,  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the  Jewish  mile  is  equal  to  aeven 
atadia  and  ahalf;  according  to  the  account  of  the  Jews  themselves;  and  thit 
Qiile  being  composed  of  2,000  Hebrew  cubits,  Uiat  the  tutal  amount  thence  jw- 
suiting  is  569  fathoms,  â  feet,  8  inches}  consequently  the  stadium  employed  by 
the  Jews  is  equivalent  to  76  fathoms,  wanting  a  few  inches,  and  cannot  be  eon» 
sidei*ed  as  difieriog  from  that  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  calculfition.  The 
length  in  question  exoeeding  by  a  trifle  that  before  given  by  tliis  kind  of  stadium, 
the  thirty-three  stadia  taken  as  the  oircumference  of  Jerusalem  will  niakc  moro 
than  two  thousand  five  hundreil  fathoms,  and  will  be  only  some  for^'  fathoms 
under  the  first  amonnt  cX  this  circumference.  But  we  may  go  still  faither,  «nd 
asoertain  that  Joscphus  individually  makes  use  qf  the  measui*c  of  the  stadium  in 
question,  by  the  following  example  :--rIn  his  Antiquities,  book  xx,  di.  6.  he 
aays  that  the  Mount  of  Olivcs>  is  five  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  Xow  by  measur- 
ing upon  M.  Deshayes's  plan,  which  extends  to  the  summit  qf  tliat  bill,  the  trad^ 
of  the  two  ways  which  descend  from  it,  and  contiouing  thia  measure  to  the 
pearcst  angle  of  the  Temple,  we  find  nineteen  parts  of  twenty  fathoins,  aeeord- 
\dç  to  the  «taodanl  furni^ihefl  by  the  rftc}  of  100  fathoms  diùded  iqlo  five  {^Vt^i 


thai  IS  390  fatVomt,  or  eonscq^eptlf  five  itadia  of  ihtt  kind  pro^OMd  above. 
ainoe  thfi  divisioB  of  390  by  6?e  gtrca  76.  It  ia  olear,  that  to  Uke  the  diataooa 
in  the  most  cxtenaive  aeaae»  iti  lermmatioQ  «aenot  he  removed  father  than  tlie 
^mmit  of  tlic  hilL  It  ia  not  then  the  eiEpU  of  ehanae  ot'  ao  arhitrarj  employ* 
meut,  but  a  regu^r  practice  that  oaci^ipBB  tbe  ooneonhin^  of  the  calenlaCiQO  «f 
the  thirty-thcce  «(adia  in  thq  inanoier  tliat  haa  jijat  been  ahown. 

I  Qovr  proceed  to  the  atateoieot  of  forty  itadia  {or  the  eiretunferciiee  of  Jem- 
aalem.  The  caleuUtioo  to)ie  made  of  U^eae  requires  two  prelimioary  obaervi/» 
tioos-  The  first  ia,  that  the  authors  «ho  have  given  this  aUtement,  vrote  under 
the  HttBedooian  prineea  who  ai^ceeoded  Alexander  in  the  eaat;  the  seaoad,  that 
the  c|ty  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  those  princes,  did  not  yet  oomprebcnd  thfr 
quarter  of  Bezetha»  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  and  the  Tower  of 
Aotonia  ;  since  Josephos  informs  us  that  it  waa  not  till  the  reign  of  Cfanidins  that 
Uiia  quarter  be^n  to  be  enclosed  witliin  the  walls  of  the  oity.  It  will  appear  ain» 
gular,  that,  io  order  to  apply  to  the  cireumferenee  of  Jcruaalem  a  greater  num- 
ber of  stadia  than  the  preceding  ealculationa  adroit,  we  ibould  nevertheleas  find 
it  necessary  to  take  that  oity  when  confined  within  a  narrower  compaaa.  Front 
the  plan  which  is  given  us,  1  hav^  fo«nd  that  the  exalnaion  of  the  Besethn 
requires  a  deduction  of  about  370  fothoma  from  the  amount  of  the  eircnmfei^ 
ence  ;  because  tke  line  wkioh  excludes  Bezetha,  neaanres  no  more  than  about 
300  fathoms»  whereas  that  which  embraces  the  ^ame  quarter  is  666.  fi*  the  di"- 
cQmference  of  Jerusalem,  eomprehending  Besetha,  amoonta  to  8,5S0  fathom^ 
aaeordiag  to  tli»  calculation  of  the  twenty-seven  ordinaiy  stadia,  with  which 
JilaondreU's  measure  exactly  agrees;  or  to  9,600  at  most,  according  to  the  scalo 
of  M.  Deshayes's  plan  ;  consequently,  by  the  exelnaion  of  Besetha,  tfaia  amouut 
ia  reduced  to  about  2,180  fathoms,  or  S,M4  at  the  highest. 

To  these  obaerTations  1  shall  add,  that,  without  doubt,  a  particuhir  stadium 
vas  employed  in  the  measure  of  Alexander's  steps  ;  a  stadium  so  short  in  com- 
parison to  the  other,  that,  to  judge  from  the  computation  of  the  circumference 
of  the  giobc  given  by  Aritotle,  Alexander's  preceptor,  1,1  II  of  these  stadia,  will  go 
to  a  degree  of  the  «equator.  Some  researches  respecting  the  stadium  which  mar 
be  caUod  Macedonian,  wiH  be  found  in  the  Treatise  on  Itinerary  Measures. 
The  result  given  by  Aristotle'a  measnrc  has  not  there  been  adopted  Uterally  and 
-without  scrutiny  ;  but  from  a  partieuhu*  standard  which  seems  to  have  pcculiarlv 
and  ezdoavely  belonged  to  this  stadkun,  the  length  of  the  stadium  is  fixed  in 
such  a  manner  that  1060  are  sufficient  to  make  a  degree.  As  a  knowledge  of 
the  principle  of  this  stadium  enables  us  to  cakulcte  with  precision  at  54 
fathoms,  9  ficet,  S  ioohes»  the  forty  stadia  will  consequently  give  2,176  fathoms^ 
Now,  is  not  this  tlie  very  aame  resoU  as  the  preceding  >  And  by  deducting 
the  370  fathoms,  which  the  ecelusion  of  Bczctha  would  require,  do  we  not  ob« 
tain  the  same  aJBumnt  as  is  obtained  from  the  first  measure  of  the  twenty-seven 
stadia? 

1  ahall  nevcrtluîless  toke  the  Vberty  of  remarking,  by  the  way,  ttiat  it  mast  not 
be  imagined  that  there  was  the  least  intention  of  contriving  these  coincidenees 
respecting  the  circunoierenee  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  definitions  which  have  ap« 
peered  appropriate  to  eaokof  the  measures  applied  to  it.  If  then  these  coin- 
eidonoea  are  the  more  reraaikable,  because  fortuitous,  have  we  not  a  right  to 
eonchide  that  tbe  definitiont^  themaelvea  thence  acquire  the  advantage  <it' 
^rifjcaiiokf 


* 

W«  fasre  yet  to  eoMîder  the  mieaBiire  of  fifty  sttdia  «seribed  to  Heeafrai. 
We  shall  uot  be  surprised  that  thU  author,  who  makes  the  population  of  Jera« 
aalem  amount  to  more  than  two  millions,  about  two  millions  one  hundred  tfaoo^ 
sand,  should  have  exaggerated  rather  than  diminished  its  extent,  and  that  he 
should  have  comprised  the  suborbs  or  habitationt  standing  witliout  the  iraHs* 
But  what  might  be  correet  when  applied  to  the  number  of  the  Jews  who  throng- 
ed to  Jerusalem  at  the  season  of  .the  Passover,  will  by  no  means  hold  good 
respeoting  the  ordinary  state  of  that  city«    Moreover,  if  we  ealculate  these  fifty 
stadia  by  the  standard  of  the  last  mentioned  stadium,  which  seems  the  moat  sml^ 
dble,  the  amount  will  not  be  more  than  2,700  fathoms.    Thus  this  result  wiH  not 
exceed  by  more  than  100  fathoms  that  which  is  given  by  the  scale  of  M.  De^ 
ahayes's  plan. 

Confining  ourselves  to  what  is  most  positive  in  tliis  body  of  facts»  it  is  evident 
that  the  utmost  circumference  of  Jerusalem  comprehended  no  more  than  shout 
3,550  fathoms.  Not  only  is  this  ascertained  by  actual  and  positive  measurement, 
hut  the  testimony  of  antiquity  on  the  subject  is  precise.  In  consequence  of  this 
measurement,  we  know  that  the  greatest  space  occupied  bv  that  city,  or  its 
Length,  amounted  to  no' more  than  about  950  fathoms,  and  its  breadth  to  about 
half  as  much.  Its  area  cannot  be  computed  to  exceed  one  sixth  of  Paris,  admit- 
ting into  this  area  none  of  the  subutbs  situated  without  the  gates.  For  the  rest, 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  correct  to  infer,  from  this  comparison,  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  ordinary  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  With  the 
exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Temple,  which  also  had  its  inhabitants 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  might  have  been  more  e<pia|ly  built  in  eveiy  part  than  a 
city  like  Paris,  which  contains  more  spacious  booses  and  more  exten«ve  gardens, 
than  wc  can  well  suppose  to  have  existed  in  ancieni  Jerusalem,  an^  vhich  ti^ 
gether  would  form  the  ai*ea  of  a  large  town. 


V — ^PnECKfilKfi  OPTinONS  S£SP«CTIKe  TRE  EZTBST  Or  JXAUSALKX. 

The  measure  of  the  area  of  Jerusalem  being  deduced  from  a  oompariiOB  of 
the  ground  itself,  with  all  and  each  of  the  ancient  measures  that  «re  given,  it  ' 
may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  how  widely  some  writers  had  deviated  from  the 
truth  in  regard  fo  this  subject.  Villalpando  has  asserted  that  the  thirty-three 
stadia  assigned  by  Josephos^  referred  to  the  extent  of  Sion  alone,  exdostvely  of 
the  rest  of  the  city.  I  have  calculated  that,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
circumference  of  Jerusalem  would,  in  the  same  proportion,  amount  to  fS  stadia; 
nod  without  taking  any  other  standard  for  tho  stadium  than  that  which  seems 
appropriate  to  the  thirty-three  stadia  in  question,  this  calculation  will  give<  5,700 
fathoms.  It  will  be  still  worse  if  we  make  no  distinction  of  stadia»  and  employ 
the  ordinary  standard,  especially  as  the  others  have  hitherto  been  but  little 
known.  This  «tandard  will  swell  the  amoilht  to  7,@00  fathoms,  which  is  almost 
triple  the  real  measure.  Now  I  would  ask  if  the  dispotitton  of  the  ground,  and 
the  meaaure  of  space  adapted  to  it,  can  admit  of  an  cxtont  any  thing  like  this  cat 
eolation  ?  Can  we  increaae  the  site  of  Sion  ?  Are  we  not  obstructed  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  brook  Cedron,  and  on  the  other  by  Calvaxy  !  This  opinion  is  moreo- 
ver- confuted,  asj  the  learned  and  judicious  Keland  has  observed,  by  Josephus, 
^hen  he  says  that  the  circumference  of  the  lines  with  which  Titus  invested  all  Jet- 


ra^ftlem  wm  thirtjr-nbie  lUdîa.  In  au  aoearAte  oAleuIctMii  of  the  extent  of  tliit 
«itj,  we  are  not  obliged  to  reour  to  the  expedient  UBuaHy  adopted,  when  the  mea- 
aurea  given  by  the  ancieota  ai*e  irreeuneilable  with  an  hypothesisp  which  ia  to 
aaaert  that  there  ia  an  enxir  in  one  of  the  figorea  of  the  text. 

Father  L4uui»  in  hia  great  work  De  Sancta  Civitate  et  Templo,*  fixes  the 
meaaare  of  the  eireumferenee  of  JemaaSem  at  sixty  stadia;  founding  his  «alcfu* 
lation  on  the  soppoaition  that  the  walla  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  tow- 
era»  each  of  whioh.  with  its  curtain,  occupie<lhalf  a  stadium.  This  namberof  oubitir 
from  tower  to  tower,  is,  to  be  sure,  borrawcd  from  Josephus  ;  but  as  this  same 
historian  speaks  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  towers»  distributed  among  three 
different  walls  ;  as  the  separatiO|i  of  dion  from  Acra  is  comprehended  in  the 
extent  of  these  walls  ;  as  Acra  w^  divided  by  an  inner  wall,  and  was  likewise 
aeparated  from  Bezetha  ;  it  ia  difBcuU  to  build  any  thing  positive  on  such  a  foun- 
dation, and  thia  point  would  always  be  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  if  cvci^ 
the  actual  measure  of  ihe  spaces  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way.    ]t  may  further 
he  observed,  that  the  learned  author  whom  wc  have  quoted  is  not  consistent,  aa 
-A'ill  be  seen  fiHim  a  coropaiison  of  his  calculation  with  the  plan  he  has  given  of 
Jerusalem.    According  to  all  appearance,  the  stadia  which  he  employs  are  the 
ordinary  stadia,  since  he  gives  no  definition  of  more  than  one  kind  of  stadium  iu 
the  Treatise  on  Measures  prefixed  to  his  work.  By  this  standard  the  circumfer- 
eiice  of  Jerusalem,  as  calculated  by  father  Lami,  amounts  to  5,660  fathoms, 
ïi^ow,  according  to  the  pUn  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  circumference  of  Jcra« 
aalem  is  to  the  sides  of  the  square  of  the  Temple  as  forty -one  to  two;  and  the 
floale  which  is  wanting  iu  this  plan  is  supplied  by  tiiat  with  which  the  author  haa 
ftccompained  bis  particular  gix>und  plan  of  the  Temple,  the  sides  of  which  are  es- 
timated at  about  l,ltjO  French  feet.    Consequently  the  circumforenoe  of  the 
city  in   the  plan  caimot  amount  to  more  than  about  33,000  feet,  or  3,830  odd 
fathoms,  which  are  equivident  to  ouly  41  stadia  at  roost<     If  we  morever  consid- 
er tliat  father  Lamias  plan  exh'.biu  a  sort  of  perspective,  and  that  the  quartered 
the  Temple  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  whence  it  must  follow  that  wluit  is 
aeen  in  the  fore  ground  occupies  less  space,  this  would  of  course  occasion  a  stiJl 
greater  reduction  in  tlte  calculation  of  the  chxumferenoe.    M.  Desbayes's  plaa 
was  given  to  father  Lami,  and  the  measure  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mauudrell  had 
been  published.    How  happens  it  that  scholars  are  desirous  of  owing  all  to  their 
own  researches,  and  are  unwilling  to  adopt  any  tiling  but  what  immediately  be- 
longs to  the  species  of  erudition  which  ia  their  peculiar  province  ? 

These  observations  on  two  celebrated  tiiUiors,  and  precisely  those  two  that 
have  bestowed  the  greatest  learning  and  most  pains  on  the  illustration  of  ancient 
Jerusalem,  justify  in  my  opinion  the  assertion  made  in  the  preamble  to  this  me- 
moir, that  tlie  extent  of  this  city  had  not  hitherto  been  determined  with  any  kind 
of  precision,  and  thiit  it  had  in  parUcular  been  exceedingly  exagerated« 


VI — MXASUBV  OF  THE  ÉXTSTTT  OF  TBS  TsifrLS. 

Maundrell,  wfco  has  g^ven  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  area  of  the  célébra* 
ted  raosqu<^  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple,  docs  not  seem  to  have  made 
a  just  distinction  between  those  two  spaces,  to  judge  from  tlie  plan  of  M.  ])es- 
hay  es.  He  makes  ihc  length  570  of  his  pucc«,  M-bicb,  according  to  the  sUxàhurd 


M  tf  yxrotx. 

■lbilow«d  b]f  h\tà  in  reganrtf  to  tire  chranfemnce»  troalduiAe  91$  £ii||U  ftaed^ 
et  340  Flinch  falhomi.  Wc  find,  liowcTer,  only  aboot  815  cm  the  plan,  The 
«rror  magr  have  prDcecded,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  oiroumstanee  that  MaQii'. 
drell  judged  the  angle  of  thn  tite  nearer  to  the  gate  called  St.  Stephen's  ;  bat 
this  error  i»  of  no  kind  of  eonaeqiience  in  regard  tothe  eironmlereiiee  of  the  tky  ' 
tor,  m  MkundreU's  measure»  the  part  of  this  drcainferenee  oompreliended  be^ 
^een  Hie  gate  above-mentioned  and  the  soath»west  angle  of  theeitf,  trtiieh  ia 
«Iso  the  south-west  eomer  of  the  site  of  the  mosque,  is  found  to  consist  of  G80 
o^  thar  traTeller's  paces,  wliioh,  according  to  hia  calodfaition,  make  558  Engliih 
7«rda,  or  272  French  fathoms,  in^ntihg  a  fev  inches.  Now  the  acale  of  the  phm 
glTcs  265  fathoms,  which  arc  cqaivalent  to  ^hiMit  260,  if  we  strictly  adhere  to  the 
proportion  ascertained  to  exist  between  this  stale  and  ManndrelPrmeasore. 

In  the  extracts  made  from  the  Oriental  Geographers  by  the  abbé  Renaodot» 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  the  length  of  the  site  of  the  mosque 
of  Jerusalem  is  stated  at  794  cubits.    It  is  Arabian  cubits  that  arc  here  meant* 
That  our  attentioii  may  not  be  diverted  from  our  present  object  by  the  particular 
discussion  which  this  cubit  would  rrqaire,  1  shall  at  present  confiné  myself  to 
the  general  result  ;  the  details  leading  to  it«  and  demonstrating  its  accuracy» 
shall  fbrm  the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  to  follow  the  Hebrew  measures. 
Let  it  here  suffice  to  remark  that,  an  equivocal  method  àt  aftoertiiining  the  cubit 
in  use  among  the  Arabs,  is  to  deduce  it  from  the  Arabic  mile.     This  mile  ooti- 
aisted  of  4,000  cubits  ;  and  as,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  earth  taken  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Al  Mamoun,  the  mile,  thus  composed,  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  56  3-3  to  a  degi'ce  ;  it  follows  that  this  mile  is  equivalent  to  about  1006 
fathoms,  taking  the  degree  at  57>00O  fathoms,  to  avoid  entering  into  any  nice 
distinctions  on  the  subject  of  degrees.    A  thousand  Arabian  cubits  are  therefore 
equal  to  ^0  fathoms,  and  nine  feet  more,  which  wc  will  not  here  take  into  tlie 
account  :  and  if  we  suppose  in  round  numbei's,  800  fathoms  instead  of  794,  the 
result  is  200  fathoms  good  measure.    Thus  the  calculation  of  215  fathoms,  dedo- 
eed  from  the  p^an  of  Jerusalem  represented  in  all  these  circumstances,  is  prefer- 
able to  a  higer  estimate. 

The  length  of  the  site  of  the  mosque  is,  according  to  Maundrell,  S70  paces, 
or  156  fathoms  four  feet  and  a  half.  Now  the  measurement  of  the  plan  gives 
aboutira.  It  is  here  remurkftblc  that  Mnundrell's  measure  loses,  in  breadth, 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  gained  in  length.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  want  of  precision  in  these  measures  consists  not  so  much  in  their  general 
amount  as  in  their  distribation.  lu  all  probability  edifices  contiguous  to  the  area 
of  the  mosque  in  the  interior  of  the  city  have  rendered  it  much  more  difficult 
to  take  its  circumference  with  accuracy  ilian  that  of  the  city.  Maundrell  liim- 
•df  acknowledges  that  his  measure  is  deduced  from  a  calculation  romic  on  the 
outside  ;  and  the  details  into  vhich  we  could  not  avoid  entering  on  tliis  subjecf 
w3l  show,  that  our  investigation  is  conducted  with  reference  to  all  the  data  that 
could  be  prooui*ed,  there  is  no  dissimulation  or  contrivance  in  our  account. 

The  mosque  which  has  succeeded  the  Temple  is  held  in  extraordinary  venera* 
lion  by  the  Mahometans.  Omar,  havhig  taken  Jerusalem  in  (Jie  15th  year  of 
the  Hegira  (A.  D.  CS7,)  laid  the  foundation  of  this  mosque,  which  was  greatly 
embellished  by  Abd  el  Malek,  the  son  of  Mervan.  The  Mahometans  have 
earned  their  respect  for  this  place  to  such  a  length  as  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
th'dr  sanctuary  at  McVdl  ;  caHing  it  Alaosa,  which  signifies  e^tircmunif  or  uUeHatf 


i»B*n«^  fi 

kl  eoQtridUttnetioii  to  that  snnetuary  :  aud  according  to  all  appearance  ihey  Lavn 
made  a  partiealar  point  of  enclosing  in  its  ai'ea  the  whole  site  of  the  Jewish 
Temple — totum  aniiq^U  Saerifundum,  says  Golius  in  hisjearned  notes  on  thcr 
astronomy  of  Alferganes.  Phocaa,  wliora  I  have  already  quoted,  and  who  wrote 
ill  the  ISth  century,  is  precisely  of  the  same  Opinion,  thai;  the  whole  space  sur- 
rounding the  masque  is  the  ancient  area  of  the  Temple  ;  vakiliov  th  fxiyoiK'* 
9itti  /«Tt/ov.  Though  this  Temple  had  been  destroyed,  it  was  not  possible  but 
that  vestiges  shouWl  exist,  that  at  least  traces  might  be  discovered  of  those  prodi- 
gious works  ereeted  to  raise  the  sides  of  the  Temple  and  its  entire  area  t«  a 
level  with  the  ground  of  the  Temple  itself  situated  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Morift.  The  four  sides  forming  the  oircumfereitce  of  the  Temple  were  turned 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points  ;  and  it  was  the  intention  that  the  entrance  oC 
the  Temple  should  be  exposed  to  the  rising  sun,  in  placing  the  Sancta  SanctO'» 
rum  at  tli(4 opposite  side.  In  Uiis  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  the  taber« 
nacle  hail  been  studied,  and  these  circumstances  are  liable  to  nodiOicuItics.  Now 
the  same  disposition  of  the  four  fronts  is  still  remained  in  the  area  of  the  mosque 
of  Jerusalem,  the  sides  of  which  correspond  within  thirteen  or  fourteen  degrees^ 
-Fith  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass  placed  on. the  plan  of  M.  Deshayes: 
Supposing  even  that  the  position  of  this  compass  is  dependant  on  tlie  due  north- 
em  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  that  allowance  onght  to  be  made  for  a  westera 
declination  ;  that,  moreover,  this  position  might  not  be  perfectly  accurate  ;  tho 
eopsequcBce  would  be  a  still  greater  degree  of  precision  in  the  correspondcneo 
of  this  area  witli  the  quarters  of  the  compass.  We  find  in  Sandys,  an  EoglisU 
traveller,  a  small  plan  of  Jerusalem,  whiob,  though  far  inferior  in  merit  to  that 
of  M.  Deshayes,  nevertheless  derives  great  advantage  from  the  general  confor- 
mity with  this  plan  ;  and  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass  marked  on 
Sandys's  plan,  the  faces  of  the  square  of  the  Temple  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  letters  N.  S,  E.  W. 

It  would  appear  that  the  rides  of  the  Jewish  Temple  were  perfectly  equal, 
and  formed  a  more  regular  square  than  the  site  of  the  present  Mahometan 
mosque.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Ezekiers  measure  gives  500  cubito  tp 
each  of  the  sides.  Though  in  the  Hebrew  we  find  reedt  for  cubits,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  ealamot  for  cubitos,  the  mistake  is  obvious,  especially  as  the  calamw 
comprehended  not  less  than  six  cubits  ;  and  besides,  the  Greek  version,  executed 
apparently  from  a  coiTect  text,  says  expressly,  vn^us  ^tvTAxoTm.  Rabbi 
Jehuda,  the  author  of  the  Misna,  and  who  collected  the  traditions  of  the  Jew» 
rcspeeting  the  Temple,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  its  destruction  (for  he 
Kved  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius)  agrees  in  this  point,  in  his  particular 
treatise,  entiUed  Middoth,  or  the  Measure.  It  cannot  then  be  doubted  that 
such  was  in  reality  the  extent  of  the  Temple. 

We  have  a  second  observation  to  make,  which  is,  that  this  measure,  so  far 
from  answering  to  the  length,  is  not  equal  even  to  the  breadth,  or  the  shortest 
aide  of  the  area  of  the  mosque,  however  disposed  we  nuiy  be  to  give  to  the  cubit 
iU  utmost  dimension.  Ezekiel,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this  measure 
of  a  cubit  rather  under  than  over-rated,  as  he  teUs  the  Jewish  captives  at  Baby- 
lon.(xl,  5,  and  xliii.  13)  that,  in  the  construction  of  a  new  Temple,  in  Uie  re- 
establishment  of  the  altar,  they  are  to  employ  a  cubit,  comprehending  a  cubSt 
and  a  hand-breadth  ;  •»  nnxu  ru  iri^x^m^  *«<  ^t^a^icttsc ,  says  the  Greek  version, 
in  cubito  cMti  ct  palm.    Scyeral  schoUrs,  and  among  othen  father Uttnî,  have 
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iBMHined  tbat  Oie  Hebrew  euUt  might  be  the  same,  or  nearly  die  tufte 
•are  as  the  da^ah  or  Egyptian  cubit,  the  use  of  which,  in  the  measure  of  tbe 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  must  hare  preserved  its  original  length  without  alteni'» 
tioo»  and  rendered  it  invariable  notwithstanding  tbe  changes  of  raters.    Greares^ 
aB.£nglisli  mathematician,  and  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  find,  ia 
the  application  of  the  derah,  in  several  chambers  of  the  Great  Pjramid,  where 
this  measure  is  used  complete  and  agrees  without  any  fraction,  a  proof  of  i1« 
liigh  antiquity.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  probnbic  that  the  Israelites,  who  be- 
came a  iieople  m'  rely  by  the  multiplication  of  a  single  family,  during  their  abode 
in  £gypt>  and  who  were  even  cmplojed  in  the  public  works  of  that  countiy, 
liorrowed  the  measures  made  use  of  in  those  works.    Prior  to  this  period,  the 
patriarchs  of  their  race,  never  building,  «nd  having  even  no  stationary  posaessioDap 
it  is  not  likely  that  tliey  should  have  for  their  own  use  parUeular  measurea^ 
fixed  and  regulated  with  great  precision  by  certain  standards,  8kic«  thbigf  of 
tikis  kind  ori^natcd  only  in  the  necessity  for  them.    Moses,  instructed  in  all  the 
Jesmiag  of  the  Egyptians^  must  necessarily  hare  derived  from  their  mathematio* 
whatever  was  connected  with  it  in  the  sciences  which  he  had  acquired.    Be  this 
•s  it  may,  a  circumstance  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  emplojrment  o£  the  derah  is^ 
that  a  greater  length  cannot  be  given  to  what  is  denominated  tde  cubit.    Greaves 
having  tnkcn  the  measure  of  the  derail  on  the  'Nilometer  of  Cairo,  has  made  a 
eomparison  between  it  and  the  English  foot;  and  supponngthis  foot  to  be  di- 
vided into  1,000  parts,  the  derah  makes  1824  such  parts.   Brom  the  compiirisoa 
ef  the  English  and  French  foot,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  English  foot  is 
longer  by  one  sixth  of  a  line  than  it  had  before  been  reokoned.  the  demh  is 
equivalent  to  twenty  inches  and  a  half  good  measure  of  the  French  foot.    Nov 
500  eubits  of  the  measure  of  the  derah  make  10,250  inches,  equal  to  954  feo^ 
er  42  fatlioms,  2  feet.    Thus  there  was  just  reason  to  aasert  tliat  the  measure 
of  the  Temple  is  inferior  to  the  area  of  the  mosque  ;  since  that  meaaure  is  not 
equal  to  the  smallest  of  tlic  dimensions  of  this  area,  or  its  breadtfi.    How  would 
H  be  if  wc  were  to  refuse  to  the  Hebrew  cubit,  considered  strictly  as  a  «tabit» 
the  same  length  as  a  derah  has  ? 

However»  when  we  reflect  that  the  area  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Mena  haf 
lieen  made  as  extensive  as  it  is  by  dint  of  art,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
that  an  addition  was  made  in  this  particular  to  the  labours  of  the  Jewish  people» 
—-labours  which  at  dilTcrent  times  took  up  several  centuries,  as  Josephus  has 
remarked.  The  octagonal  boildinf^  of  the  mosque  being  comprehended  in  the 
apaee  of  aboot  45  fathomsi  according  to  the  scale  of  the  plan  ;  and  the  kind  of 
inner  cloister  which  surrounds  this  mosque  being  about  100  fathoms  square  ;  !$■ 
cannot  be  presumed  tliat  the  Mahometans  had  any  motive  for  extending  the 
outer  court  beyond  the  limits  which  tlxe  Jews  liad  been  enabled  to  give  it,  only 
%y  surmounting  nature.  From  these  considerations  tlicre  is  every  reason  to 
]>i^e«ume  that  the  whole  of  the  space  assigned  to  the  rooaque  and  its  dependen- 
ts onec  belonged  to  tlie  Temple  ;  and  the  Mahometan  superstition  might 
liroibably  hare  detennined  to  lose  no  part  of  this  area,  without  feeling  any  de- 
sire to  extend  it. 

Father  Lami,  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  Temple,  distinguisliing 
and  separating  tlie  Jitrium  Gentium  from  that  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  respect 
lie  fillers  from  Ylllalpando,  judged  that  this  ./{rrtomof  the  Gentiles  was  withoat 
the  place  measured  by  EzokieU     Now»  it  appears  that  the  disoonioiif  tm 
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yAiA^  ve  «w  abont.to  enter,  lavottM  tiu^  fipnioùf  9oi  tint  <hit  ftiiie  «|niMi|a 
uamgoB  the  proper  use  ei*  the  sa^raboiiflftot  sptee.    liglitfoot,  in  what  he  Imh 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  Temple^  qnotet  n  pnwage  «f  ihe  Talmud  ad4ied  to 
.the  MiddQthy  vhiebnya  tM  Mount  Moiia  ezeeeded  ia  meaiure  500  cubiii» 
b«t  that  the  surplus  of  that  measure  was  not  aecounted  holy^  Jike  the  part  whieh 
U  eneloaed.    The  Jewish  tradition  would  pccvve  two  thio^;  one,  that  the  area 
of  Mount  Moria  had  been  ^increased  even  beyond  what  was  eooaprdieiided  Ui 
Bsekiel's  measure,  as  we  in  fact  remark  that  the  present  spaee  ia  more  exten- 
gi^e  ;  the  other,  that  the  surphis  over  and  above  this  meaaure  eanoot  he  tetter 
aeooonted  for»  than  as  the  pUice  set  apart  for  the  Gentile^,  whom  a  feeling  of 
veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel  brought  to  his  Temple»  hut  who  were  not  oon- 
aidered  as  Us  genuine  worshippers.  These  drcumstanees  coincide  in  aremarka* 
1»le  manner  with  what  is  said  in^the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  where 
St*  John,  having  been  commanded  to  meaaure  the  Temple  of  God,  **  Thero 
-was  given  me  a  reed  like  unto  a  rodj  and  the  angel  stood,  sayioj;,  Rise  and  mea- 
sure the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  .that  worship  therein,*!— !«dd^ 
*'  But  the  oourt  wfhich  is  without  the  Temple,  leave  out  and  measure  it  not,  for 
it  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles."    This  injunction — measure  U  noi,  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  in  measuring  the  Temple  it  was  proper  and  e%'en  neeessarf 
for  him  to  confine  himself  to  a  more  limited  space  than  the  whole  area  of  tlie 
temple;  and  the  preceding  words — the  court  -which  is  vitfwut  the  Temple, 
make  us  nevertheless  acquainted  with  a  space  supplementary  to  this  measure, 
nod  inform  us  at  the  same  time  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appropriatedy^or 
a  is  gvven  unte  the  Crentiles.    This  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  may  have  an 
absolute  and  companttive  foundation  (independently  of  any  myotic  or  figurative 
signification)  in  the  recollection  which  St  John  had  retained  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerosalem.    Josephus,  who  asagns  a  triple  enclosure  to  the  Temple,  doubtless 
aaeaiM  by  this  three  different  spaces  :  so  that,  exclusively  of  the  atrium  Sacer^' 
datum  and  Atrium  Isreieiitdrum,  we  must  necessarily  admit  a  third  space,  such 
as  in  fact  appears,  from  the  preceding  considerations,  to  have  existed. 

Father  Lami,  whose  skill  in  architecture  was  of  great  service  to  him  In  hi| 
description  of  the  Temple,  applying  the  measure  of  500  cubits  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Atrium  of  the  Israelites,  and  forming  an  exterior  Alfium,  with  a  kind  of 
combination  in  the  propoi:tions  of  the  paits  of  the  Temple,  is  thereby  led  to  as* 
aign  about  S620  Hedrew  cubits  to  the  circumference  of  his  gro|ind-plan  of  the 
Temple.  This  number  çf  cubits,  according  to  the  same  standard  as  above,  makes 
746  fathoms.  Kow,  lot  us  recoUect  that  the  lengtli  of  the  area  of  the  mqsque  of 
ilerusalem,  deduced  fcom  the  plan  of  that  city,  was  stated  sf.  about  2t5  fathonu, 
and  the  breadth  at  172.  Multiply  each  of  these  amounts  ig-  twç,  and  ypo  wlj^ 
have  in  the  whole  774  fathoms,  from  which  may  be  deducted  one  fiCU^,  or  li» 
or  16  fathoms,  to  reduce  the  scale  tp  the  standard,  which  appeared  more  correct 
In  the  total  measure  of  the  circumference  of  Jernsaleii;^.  At  .this  rate  there  will 
l>e  only  13  or  14  fathoms  more  or  less,  in  the  calculation  of  the  circuit  of  the  area 
belonging  to  the  Temple.  Father  Lami,  k  is  ti*ue,  has  assumed  four  e^ual  sides^ 
though  the  quantity  of  measure  is  somewhat  unequally  divided  by  the  nslare  of 
the  ground  itself.  But,  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  perfect  equality  m  father  Lami 
jirises  only  from  an  imitation  or  repctîiimi  of  what  was  peculiar  to  the  body  of  tjie 
ITeqipIe,  cut  off  from  the  outer  Atrium  of  the  Ccniiles  ^  And  since  Ù^^r^  is  ^ 
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ftct  fbmisMng  a  prtiof  rf  tueh  a  repetitSon,  whiah  vuif  he  nuire  eaâlf  n  „, 

than  fldmttted  by  the  ttmtate  of  the  f>robiid,  it  eannot  be  coosiderad  as  pontive. 

Having  fttcertahtecl  what  vm  the  ejrtent  of  the  Temple,  we  cannot  help 
beh>ç  extremely  siirpritcd  to  find  that  what  Joaephns  »js  on  this  mbject  dif- 
fer» to  widely  from  the  truth.  We  cannot  eomprebend  how  it  happens  that 
this  historian,  who  m  other  particulars  seeks,  as  well  be  migiit,  to  conrey  a 
high  idea  of  this  edifice,  should  fall  so  very  short  of  the  extent  which  oo^  to  be 
«ssipted  to  it.  The  sides  of  the  square  of  the  Temple  are  stated  to  he  » 
stadium  in  length  !  and  in  another  place  the  whole  circumference  of  the  area 
includingthe  lower  of  AntonU.  contiguous  to  the  noiili.west  angle,  is  computed 
at  sic  stadia.  He  should  have  written  /t »*  iMtcad  of  tf*  taking  the  sudium  at 
the  same  sUndard  as  seemed  suiuble  for  it  inthe  mcssure  of  the  cinsomferenee 
of  Jerusalem,  and  ten  of  these  make  760  fathoiçs,  which  form  aa  exact  mean 
between  the  preeeding  computational 

ni.-*OF  TUZ  IIeBKBW  5flASU&Xil  or  llHGTH. 

I  shall  conclude  thi?  essay  with  some  discussion  respecting  the  Hebrew  luea';. 
urcs  appropriated  to  spaces.  This  discussion  is  Ac  more  inUmately  connected 
^vith  what  goes  before,  as  it  furnishes  proofs  ou  several  points.    It  does  not 

T/wrir"'^'V''^\'î^'  '"^'''  '"""^  '"  '^''  ^^'^'^^  ^'"^^  compounded  of 
Aleph  ^i-^m    and  /Te)  m  the  Ch.ldean  langu«se,  Ametha,  wiU.  the  G«:eks 

■TMX^Çy  and  Lkewise  Q^w»,  from  uhicU  the  Latins  liave  formed  the  voi-d  Ulna 
should  be  an  element  of  measure,  which  it  is  of  very  great  impoiW 
to  v^nfy.  The  standard  which  we  have  seen  this  cubit  take  .ibove,  in  reference 
to  the  extent  of  the  Temple,  appears  well  adapted  to  give  it  alremlv  a  con- 
siderable advantage.  Let  us  see  if  it  can  be  otherwise  repeated  or  'deduced 
from  some  other  medium. 

If  »c  follow  the  statement  of  the  ™bbi  Godolias,  on  the  «uthoiity  of  >Iidmo. 

«on  p,.  C«mberi.„d,  Ushop  of  Peterbo..M,gh.  h,.  .«igned  to  U.o  cubit  21^. 
ghrf,  .nche.  and  rO0-3S  000th.  of  a„  inch,  «.  I  fi,^  by  ArUtthnot',  tISo  rf 
Money  Wc.ghU«.d  Meaaure..    Thi,  make.  20  inches  and  .bout  fi^i^  oi 

But  a  meU.od  of  determining  the  leugA  of  the  Hebrew  cuWt,  *hid,.  »  f.r 
«  I  know,  ha,  never  yet  been  «««ed  to.  dcci«Te  a,  it  may  ^^ùiZ- 
The  Jew.  agree  .n  «nUng  the  It^»Mattcum,  or  the  disUni  iî^wf  J^ 
themtot^veUn  .he  «bbath-day.  iu  obedient,  to  ii,e1^.Zu^tIZ 

Î£Ïe  .^^.tthaTtr^TT'™'  """  •"'"""  ••'  *«  '^'«•"«'y  «f  Ori«-.  . 
^   7^'.ZT   ThT'T  ^•'"  ""'t'""^  •«"'•«h-day.  joumey.«n.preh^d. 
„•  ,  T^         ^'"^  T™"""  on  Jewi,h  Measure^  written  by  St  Eninh. 

»itl»  the  c«e  iu  pvat.  Worm,  «.  that  the  «bbath^ay',  jo«,ey  u  equl^entl. 
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«Ltr  «ttftift.  Ta  muke  tkc  «ttKft  in  ipifeiâoArfldwr  loBf;«f  than  shorter,  ve  cAiMt 
flo  hèt^er  than  emplojr  the  OBdiaary  atadium»  eight  af  Much  go  to  a  Roman  mile, 
llftdfuielbh  te«iaa  erento  haveauf^raadad  aU  the  otheratadia  in  the  deeKna  oC 
thé«tt|rire.  .         •  • 

lite  length  of  Hkfti  atarilomy  taken  at  94  fathoms,  two  feet,  ei^t  indies»  being 
mnttiiilkMl  by  nir/gifea  $66  fathoitia^  fbnrifeet  On  reduoing  this  amount  hiti» 
feet,  we  fhid  9',46o,  eMMlabg  M^SOO^iiidhes:  and  on  dividing  this  number  of 
Ibfihes  into  9,000  "p^^*  *^^  orthesec^wrts  is  found  t»  coaBistof  20  inohea  an4 
!!iI30ths.  Now  the  pMNhkt  of  this  oafcnhktîon  seems  to  ba  expreaily  designed  to 
wrve  as  ft  vérification  to  the  mettSttre  deiloced  above.  What  indeed  is  wanting 
to  tHAe  6ie  stttndaWI*  \rhi«h  we  hâve  jnst  found  ^vrecisely  the  same  a«  that 
yMeli  Sre'before  em^iloyeif  for  tlie  Hebrew  eubit,  wider  the  idea  that  it  was  one 
attfthe  same  menstïre  with  the  derah  or  the  Egyptian  eubit?  Most  not  th« 
ûitteiréncé  of  a  line  and  one  fiftieth  be  considered  of  very  trilling  impoHanee  ha 
n  coml^TKnion  of  this  kind  ?  Xot  only  does  this  difference  not  exceed  l-200th  oC 
Che  trhéte,  but»  befbre  we  can  eoa^<rerthis  diflferewe  as  a  vaat  of  preaision  hi 
tlie'edplttymientof  tbetlefth  fbf'theH^rewcti4pi^e  oaght  to  be  perfectly 
imnfeiihattbenzstadhi,  neither  more  nor  less,  were  exactly  eqmTalent  to  thd 
«];O00'etibita.  Wb  otight  thcrreftire  to  he  Aoi«nghly  satisfied  with  the  statement 
br'!9c.  Bpiphanius,  and  to  know  that  he  haanot  neglected- to  add  a  thirty-CbortU 
part  of  a  siadnira,  or  between  sixteen  «md  aerenteen  feet« 

71^  Jews  had  a  Méasm'bf  length,  to  wfaMv  they  not  only  applied  the  term 

«f  éemiA,  wfiKiK'=sbine  eonnneAtàtors  consider' as  peculiar  to  it,  bat  likewise 

^t  of  jkiil  fMemi'Iod,  Lamed  J  In  the  plural  Milin.    Though  there  Is  no 

ëTotlbt  that  this  dëtiotnination  was  borrowed  fF0m  the  Romans,  yet  this  is  ne 

tt!ason  Whytheitttle  ainofagthe  Jews  shonkl  net  have  had  a  distinct  and  partictt- 

lafdeflffitTon,  which  \9  stated  at  2^000  oulMts,  and  wltieh  exactly  agrees  with  the 

HkMiilMk^^ttr  akamenîus,  who  hfls  jhst  been  qnoted.    Several  passages  of  the 

Oef&artf;  relbrrèd  to  by  Retamd  fPëtdfittnÊ;  vol.h  p.  400)  inform  ns  that  the 

Jews  reckon  seven  stadia  and  a  hnlf  to  a  mile.    The  term  which  they  employ 

tiy^x^sv  the  stadfom  is  Riëfltetth^  lod,  Jgamech)  in  the  phval  JRitiu,    It 

nky  be  f'fnderetf  by  Ihe'Iiiitirf -Word  cutHeuium.    The  junction  of  four  milia 

êoilipMed  among  the' Jewsathieof  ieàgtfe^caOed  PartehÇPe,  Rttek.  Samech, 

Jtk.J    In  the  Syriac  labguag^,  Punis  aignffies  to  extend,  and  Paneh,  extent  ; 

nntf  it  ^tke  more  natural  tb  suppose  that  thia  term  was  borrowed  from  that 

iailgfaai^,  at  It  became  common  among  the  Jews  in  the  times  posterior  to  their 

captivity.    We  find  in  Reland  a  passage  from  tlie  Talmud,  which  expressly 

smtes'the  Jëwléh  mile  to  be  3,000  cubits^  and  a  parseh  4,000.    Two  thousand 

^bits,  aeconling  to  the  precise  standard  of  the  derah,  make  56g  fathoms,  twa 

léet,  eight  mehea.  If  we  multiply  this  amount  by  four,  we  shalt  find  9,1237  fathom^ 

ifimr  feet,  c%h1l  inches,  for  the  parseh.  l^is  measure  scarcely  differs  at  all  from 

our  Frenbh  le4g|Ue,  composed  of  two  Gallic  leagues,-  and  $5  of  which  are  exactly 

eqnivnlent  to  a  degree. 

The  laii'ned  Reland,  setting  oat  with  the  snppoaitÎGn  that  the  Jewish  mile  is 
Mt  different  (Vom  the  Roman  mile,  and  Making  the  number  of  !?,000  cubits  i» 
the  ovecquTfalent  to  5,000  feet  in  the  bther,  conchides  that  the  cubit  contained 
two  feet  'and  a  half.  But  though  It  oatioot  be  denied  that  the  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man dorakrion  (tendered  the  Roman  mile  almqst  universal,  still  it  is  very  ccrtam 
tlMit  the  nMnacc  of  thi!i  mile  o<>ght  not  to  be  oonfonaded  with  (hat  given  tu  for 


*e  JmM  nllak  Vol  «Dif  It  ih»  ilMdafBè  «rf*  *•  ciMb  vAMt  «^ 
Ui»  «iatak»»  — totiHy  dMiaiit  rf  •jmiiriii,  OTiii«ig  tli»  Uiyito  «f  rrnVnM'iir 
i»  <|«lkf  if  •«ukil  ;  haft  »  mkm  tomyii^Mn  «f  siMiJbm^  iMMtMnpiMM  Willi 
61!  iiti'iy%p|Mmimilioai,  eaimoi  be  tappoited  «fMait  a  po«tiTe  dcMlfQp»  4|it 
umsfPMf  <l whWb ii  pwwé  by  TwritfconiiiMifc  Tim» i» ft  iMMfQ  inUi» €l«ia»im 
^vhwh  flswa  MHiQM  day^  joumay  at  «ea  >«rt<Wilt  (fqr  ««ah  if  tke  ^llii^  aC 
Jim'*.  >  If  Hie  panali  vara  aqaiiitmit  tt»  favr  iftMnaa  lailaiv  tha  Maenat 
veaM  be  40  milet.  Bat  tlw  aactoiiti  aei>ar  ga  aa  fer  ia  Ihii  eaiayntaiioa  Tkay 
aanmonly  «oaflaa  thamMWet  la  S5  mHea,  ar  200  «taiiai  i^  if  Uerodouia 
(bookf)naiEeait9SOftadia,weaashttobaariaaiiad  lliat  tUi  bi^Knan  |mi» 
IB  mumj  plaaes.  e«Qf>l«yed  ttndia  af  ten  ta  a  «Hie.  The  orie«Ul  feogff|i^^Vf 
also  agree  hi  Ifie  anmber  af  29  aiikt  for  a  ecmim^  day**  javroey,  at  th«  MaffO^ 
nites,  who  have  tvaneUted  BdriM'a  Geograpbif,  in  the  itata  i«  which  «a  h|VT«  (t. 
er  rather  the  ezti«et  fraia  it,  hare  obvevt e4  fa  tiwir  paafaee  :  for  vhai^  Ih^ 
«rientaii  seevA  la  raiy  respeedag  the  inuiiher  af  mn«%  in  wwieliiDei  atating  3f^ 
iaetead  of  tS,  this  arisct  f  ram  the  diilwenee  of  Bula%  «ocl  Iron»  their  ng^JtNinw 
alwayt  employad  «he  eunipv  Arabia  mSIri»  gf  of  wUtb  «wy  be  a^uiviAmt  f|« 
39  or  51  «f  a  more  onlioarr  kimt  Br  the  «raleaticn  whieh  i«  V^qufiv  ta  ^ 
paneh,  ten  of  whieh  are  e^oal  to  30  Boibbo  milee,  it  it  evident  Ihal  a 
eonaderably  longer  woald  exaead  the  afaove^meatioQed  ftmita.  Father 
-objected  to  Villalpando  on  the  rabyaofl;  of  a  «efcilar  opinion,  that  the  Qebrav 
c«bitwaae^[tudtogi4lRoBiaafiMt;  thatyaathebitigblof  the4lariof  Vpvfiwea 
^aai  fltated  la  be  two  enbits,  a  prieal  af  gigantio  •tature  would  hare  beep'rw|aira4 
-«a  ofiomte  and  eeatter  inaenie  over  that  ahar.  It  k  eertftio  tfa%C  the  »i<m>idf«» 
«61  whieh  we  hare  bmC  with,  raapeeting  lb«  anea  of  the  Tcnphit  wqyt^  nothfK^ 
ÉJipn  plaee  with  a  aabit  meawiag  aboad  one  fourth  aaare  tha«  tbtt  wbiah  i| 
Ikere  given.  The  Robmui  foot  being  equal  to  1306  taothi  of  a  li«e  ^lh«  faflf 
foot,  the  S  l^  feet  contMn  JMfi  U2  l«Ma,  qr  SrioebeaS  1-8  Knef,  HumptjMhat 

tUa  ealeolatioo. 

I  took  «o<fee  abore  of  the  fottattmiii  ao(Mid«nepb«twff«.<lhe  pafc|ia«d:  §m 
loa^te^  meeely  to  eommqaicata^o  thii  parseh  the  idp«i  dS  what  i«  piviper  mk 
flmliar  to  «a.  Bat  the  «ame  ngreejaieat  betwoe«  the  paraeh  and  an  anfiOMl 
«rientel  meaBore  moft  not  ia  lihe  matmer  be  eape^deved  m  the  effeat  of  cb^negs. 
This  exaet  eonreapondeace  will  father  prove  theaa  h/^k  to  have  bea«  .qge  |ii4 
fta  tame  aneamw.  I  have  tbown»  in  the  Treatiie  on  Itioeiaiy  |iiea«u^a^  that 
the  ftadiaiB»  whieh  auhea  one-tenth  of  a  Roraan*  nile,  wa»  axgotiy  luitpliÂerfoa 
«HMamtag  Xenophoa'i  marehei  ;  and  that,  from  the  aalenlation  mMk  Ig*  )](eno* 
ghoD  hioMalf  of  tba  «umber  of  stadiftia  parMaoii»  it  appeeta  .e6ittaua.ti|at  Ml 
ttadJB  made  one  pacaiang.  Thi»  eompiHatioo  it  eonformaNe  m  «veiy  ra^peal 
with  the  preeiae  deftaition  af  the  paiaiapg  giren  by  HenxlatQi^  ilai9cl«iM|  a«il 
Buidas.  Oo  mahiplying  75  fathoms  thiree  feet  fo«r  haMiea»  at  wlvrh  Iho  Kadi^ 
um  of  ten  to  the  mile  it  fixed,  by  30  we  shsll  liare  a  prodiieeitf  S^ftfirthoaia 
Ibnr  feet.  Naw,  tliis  estimate  of  the  parenog  eomea  witfuo  akvon^  falhoms  of 
the  parseh;  to  that  two  feet  twoiuebot  mare  in  theioagtb  of  th«  sCadiora»  wAûalk 
«anres  to  oovipoaa  tba  paraaaag  woM  mohe  bath  amoonta  exaotlor  «t«>L  If 
even  we  were  to  adopt  in  preferenae  the. pesait  of  the  aompaaltoii  made  by  Bt.^ 
£^)bamits  of  the  Jewish  mik^  or  8hbb«lih-4ay  i  jaamry»  mth  six.ordiatfy  t^ 

h  tU.%t  19  to  «ay^  «4i  l»lhQB^  ter  l«el>  «ad  ^  fOiliipW  tMi-  «oniMit  hjiSim, 


«ttr  SO  atadia.  Who  would  not  hence  eonehide  that  the  paneh  is  no  other  th^  th^ 
IwrawBg»  vhath^r  Peniaa,  BAhylonian»  or  whatever  ym  nuy  «hiXMe  to  «|iH  it  ? 
P<^  ^ot  tl)«  |»n|eh  coiApveheDd  tlie  amount  pf  30  ttadiB,  ûncf  the  Jewi^ 
ipfle»  the  fottitli  |wt  ^f  the  p«ne^,i^  acepaatqd  hy  t^e  Jevt  egual  to  7  1-^i 
l^p  HI  «dd  tjbkat  the  wfOfm  P«»eH  ftod  y^çn^ng  have  SM^Bioiçut  affiatty  to  cat^ 
Unan^  the  idea«C  iim  îdeo^y  ^  the  aaçiyi^Mre  ;  and  tha^t,  at  the  terma  pavof 
«pd  p(ir4eh..hv^  m  tb^an^nt  oqoiual  laiiguage,  the  Chaklre  m  veil  aa  Spiafi, 
%  prp^r  {|i|d  JUi;eral  iaterpr^  t^tipot  which  caaDOt  hare  a  foeaniog  iiMire  auiuJiie 
to  tl^  thwgityitf»  tfaia  waf.iiwUwbt^dly  adopted»  to  aeqi^e  the  p,vQper  aignifi^ 
i)0R  f^  1^^  word  pi|vasMg-  A»  ^  mfeh.  is  not  mentioned  in  a  clôture,  there  ii 
AWI^rp»9oa  to  jb#}«evDth^t  It  way  not  introdwied  among  the  J«jin,tiH  aubaequeu^ 
4»  thl»  JMf  loiM9i^««ptÂiâty. 

,  Bat  fi^vy^  what  a  setiea  of  ^noiden^ea  !  The  definitiD^  xi(  jQ|c  paraii^g  lui 
It»  «j^Kleiice  McwM^M^y  of  wJiat  oooatitutea  the  p«w«flfrji  fsHT  IM»  p^npiukf  der 
peo^aoriiti  partiavUur  ^tj||^fi|i.)rl4clft  ia  pi»da^d  Uy  meyv^,  ti^y  fqreign  m 
wbM. i#i^«l  OT«a  to  eonoflm  oc  ^  int«trest  tbe.pjM^aaang»  aa  i8i#y,he  a^en in  my 
Treatp^^nMeaauva,  Th»  paraph» lOR.t^  other  hand»  iprân  from  tPtftUy 
^ifl^nt  elemeiMU»  and  ha*  its  principle  in  tlMf»  that  the  J^gyptiaii  ouhit  wieni» 
Ibo-h^.t  measure  of  the  li4giti«st  andqiiily»  ^  (Jiaf  the  ose  of  it,  vu»  proM^ 
fdctpted  hy  the  HeUr^F  nation-  On  these  preipimptipDS  (for  soXnr  we;  oaa  have 
Mtihiog  more)  the  applj<nt>oifL  «f  the  otibit  to  this  paneh  is  v¥>rç  exaet^  veiified 
IhaA  Ye  eoqU  T^ure  to  jiep^«  by  the  efmeluvcm  whieb  must  be  drawn  from  the 
«Maaare  fMigned  by  £|»pliauiua  as  the  fearth  part  of  the  paraeh.  AU  tbeae 
«lifiefKWt  ways,  so  totally  diatinet  from  eadi  other,  lead  nevertheleas  to  the  lai*^ 
«oeseqo|»9Qea  and  meet  at  the  mme  point*  It  would  be  impossible  to  obiM 
Sreater  haivtooy  by  eoneerted  means.  What  moat  result  from  tlds  I  A  muti«i^ 
SParamUse^tf  I  iMy  be  aHowed  thai  expression,  of  all  thp  parties  ivid  picoom*^ 
ftaMO»  that  evter  ifX»  H»^  eombimviloii. 

The  positive  detemtmitm  of  the  Hebrew  ool^t  îs  on«  of  the  pciocipal  adyan* 
lages  of  siwh  a  diwvwwi*  It  is  very  true  that  Father  L«mi»  as  well  as  some 
olter  ss^oiar^  proposed  tlve  adoption  of  the  derab  for  thjs  pubit^  but  without 
IP^Htir^  d^cmopstvating  the  propriety  of  such  adoption,  or  verifying  it  by  appfi» 
^tioKvaof  the  oatweof  those  which  hare  just  been  produced.  It  would  even 
Appear  tiM  the  preciiion  of  this  measure  had  in  some  sort  escaped  FatlierLami* 
jsinee»  noljrmmtandâng  hi»  eooîMtjare  rpspc^ng  the  derab,  he  makes  the 
Hebrev  eubit  twenty  rnche^*    Abs,  sigra  he  (iih.  i»  eep.  9.  «cet.  1.)  Cubituin 

The  ftlebr.ew  eobit  was  oomposed  ef  six  minor. palms,  and  ibis  palm  is  tailed 
JA  Hebrew  T^çh  fTeth,  Hhe,  HktthJ.  The  deptuagint  Tcnuon  has  render* 
ed  this  word  «-«Atuo-TM»  Irhieh  is  peeitfiar  to  the  palm  in  question  ;  the  dicfi* 
skkms  given  by  HesycMus  and  Julius  Pollux  fix  this  pslm  at  four  Angers'  breadth. 
T^  oebftteenpe^qeiitly  eontained  twenty-four  flogers,  and  this  is  precisely  Uic 
number  of  parts  into  yrbitStk  the  Egyptian  cubit  or  derab  Is  divided  on  the  column 
i£  Mihias,  otherwise  t^  Nilometer  near  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo.  Abulfcda  i« 
^noladby  Kieeher  aa  sayfaig  that  the  legal  cubit  of  the  Jen^  the  same  as  tfne 
ISgyptian,  oonbdns  twentyéair  fingers.  In  Biodorus  Siaalus  [  à'^«  i-)  vben  be 
apeal^r  ef  tbe  Milemetee  wbieh  existed  at  Memphis,  and  ubich  he  tc^mf 
«lUifts^taeiui;  we  Hd  me&lioa  mude  nA  eiiiy  of  the  eubits  into  w)a«h  it  wja 


tt  •AFPllNDn. 

divided,  biïl  alto  of  the  ûn^cnf^Axrukûvçf'^'htch  formed  the  Bubdiviiknif  «f  tHr 
cubit 

Aeeording^  to  the  meamre  which  agreeft  wMi  thU  cnBit)  the  tdpfMdi  Hr  pélte 
it  eqatl  to  3  ino&et  5  lines  of  tlie  fVench  foot  ;  and  f  observe  thatthit  particular 
meatare  has  the  adTantage  of  appearing^  to  he  hemmed  fraÉi  -tihture;  fof',  if 
ire  sttppate  tt  to  he  taken  from  tlie  hreadth  aC  the  foar  fingers  of  a  denched 
fist,  agreeabfj  to  die  explanation  of  Fdltnc,  the  study  of  the  relatiVe  proportiona 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  will  show  that  this  raeasare  is  adapted  Co  îa  siatare  éC 
âboot  5  feet  8  inches  French  ;  and  this  stacnre,  whièh  is  exactly  e<|tdvalent  to 
six  Greek  feet,  is  rather  above  than  below  the  ordinary  height  of  isan.    Bttt  'if 
the  palm»  which  forms  the  sixth  part  of  the  Hebrew  cubit,  is  tbua  fbom)F  tv  ctfr- 
hespond  with  a  lofty  am)  majestiû  stature,  and  eannot  be  seaaibly  extended  wMt- 
oot  swelling  into  the  gigantîè,  St  will  fallow  that  the  meaaore  oTtht*  cubit  dliiBét» 
ÉI  a  cubit,  partidLe  of  the  same  concordance.    Father  Lanii,  in  fti^  tl«e 'ouhit 
at  tarenCy  inches,  ha»  thence  calcniated  the  stature  of  the  paCrfiutAs  at  80  inches 
or  6  feet  8  inelM^s,  which  agrees  in  proportion  with  this  prinfliple  of  '  Vftruvius  : 
JPe«  otUtnâbùê'cmfniê  àexÈm  cuHtu$  çuari^.    Aocordni|f  lo  thit  pw|w)rtkm 
the  measure  taken  from  the  derah  wookTproduce  seven  feet  wanting  two  Inchea. 
If  such  a  stature  be  admissible  oo  the  score  of  a  portieular  diatioetien  iietweeii 
the  first  race  of  mankind  and  the  preseol  state  of  nature,  still  it  is  very  tt^rtrfm 
that  the  length  of  the  cubit  in  question  exceeds  the  Kmits  to  which  the  ordiÉibjr 
atature  of  men  haalong  been  oooftned  :  sa  that  in  propoMton  to  the  statute  îrtlà 
winch  the  measure  cf  the  pali»  seems  particularly  to  agree,  or.  5  fé«t  and'jAoit 
S  Inehea»  the  length  of  the  cubit  should  be  but  about  aeventeén  inchea.-    Now 
the  rabbis  seem  to  be  persuaded  that  a  difierenoe  eatitied  between  the  edWimott 
Otthit  and  the  legal  or  sacred  cubit,  the  standard  of  which  wa*  ^poaitiNl' m  the 
«anotuary  ;  and  that  this  common  cubit  iMa  shorter  than  the  olliei'  by  oui» 
tophaoh.    Being  thus  reduced  to  five  tipuckim  (the  -plural  of  Cbphaofa)ior  tB 
twenty  fingers,  and  loabg  S  inches  5  lines^  ifa  lengâi  amounted  to  17  inchea  1 
line,    Tbougli  father  tAmi  ha»  combated'  ^be  Jewish  ttfirfHtion  respecting  tlùs 
eommon  cubit,  stiU  the  striking  ^alogy  Of  pNipaiti^n  aeUMia  to  support^  it.    Thé 
testimony  of  the  rabbis  even  reacivea  «  pDSltiv»  twnllrtdlaiiUn  from  tfeJeeompAi» 
aoo  made  by  Josaphns  between  the  •ordhii^ry  i«ubit  oC^  Cha  Jews  and  Aè'  ÂHft 
cubit  :  for  this  cubit,  being  deduced  from  th«  proportion  natural  to  It'  in 
with  the  Greek  foot,  consisting  of  1340  puKai  or  tehthi  of  a  lin«  of  tie 
foot,  makes  2040  of  the  aame  part%  or  S(M>  ttuosor  1 7  (nahes.    Let  «a  vecoilect 
moreover  what  has  been  qoole^  above  frpm  fizèkiol,  in  treating  ef^e  mcMuéè 
of  the  Temple,  when  he  directs  the  Jews  ot*  BabyioD  to  employ  a  cubit  longue 
by  a  haad-breadth  than  the  ordiuary  one, 'In  rebuilding  the  Temple.  This  hand- 
breadth  being  no  other  than  the  smaller  ^altiior  tophach,  have  we  not'hetf«  « 
formal  distinction  between  two  cubits,  thC'  shorter  of  which  appeaie  to  tàate 
been  in  common  use.    But,  .ill  allowing  tUut  thé  amaller  cubit  was>  introduce^ 
during  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  we  might,  fram  delicaey,  and  «to -shun 
any  violation  of  the  diviaé  precept,  which  enjoiiis  budiMàe  weight  and'  one  men* 
sure,  be  willing  to  reject  the  cubit  in  question  for  the  time  preceding  the  cap- 
tivity :  which,  however,  we  should  be  absolutely  authorized  to  do  by  live  aileoeç^ 
of  scripture,  since»  in  Déutdronomy  (iii.  II.)  the  aiieasure  of  the  betUi^ehd  c€ 
Ogf  l^g  of  Ba8han,*i&  given  in- cubits  taken  liiram  thw  natural  proportion  of  the 
humAA  bodyt  aftct  the  cuHt'of  a  ma^t^  o^  «MOfjUpg  lo  tUe  \ulgata  ad  mm¥^ 


^uram  cuiiU  virilU  tnanuê»  Though  aa  indefinite  nookhcr  «f  mtmuri^  wIMi 
eularge  upon  tbeii*  natural  priticiples,  ^for  example,  all  that  bear  the  naoM  of 
a  foot,  without  entcriog  into  larthcr  (lt:tiû*8>)  sufficiently  authorize  the  deD<Miû« 
nation  of  oubity  iu  a  measure  of  auoh  length  as  the  Hebrew  and  l:)>gxptiau  cubit 
appear  to  have  been  ;  still  the  coosideratiou  of  those  principles  is  frequently  <HH 
sential  in  tiie  discussion  of  measures,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  wa» 
to  this  that  I  owed  the  discovery  of  the  natuial  foot,  the  measttre  nnd  use  oC 
whicti  I  have  discussed  in  my  Treatise  on  Itinerary  Measures. 

We  huTc,  then,  in  this  memoir  an  analysis  of  the  Hebrew  measures»  whieh» 
though  independent  of  all  ^Mirtieular  application,  nevertheless  agree»  with  thft 
measure  of  tlic  ciixumference  of  Jerusalem  and  the  extent  of  the  temple,  «o» 
eordiug  to  tlie  deduction  of  that  measure  from  the  tarions  indicntioinB  of  anti» 
quity  compared  with  local  circumstances  There  appears  to  be  ftueh  a  eon* 
ncxion  between  the  diSerent  objects  here  brought  together^  that  they  seei^ 
dependent  on  each  other»  and  to  afford,  as  far  at  they  are  coneerned^  o  mutual  • 
confirmation. 


BlBCVSSIOy  OF  TBS  ARABIAN  CuBZT. 

4 

T  promised,  in  treating  of  an  article  relative  to  the  measure  of  the  temple, 
iB  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  Arabian  cubit  after  I  had  finished  with  the 
Hebrew  measorcs. 

This  cubit,  dera^a  or  derah,  is  of  three  kinds:  the  ancient,  the  common, 
and  the  black.  The  first,  whicli  is  thus  named  from  having  existed,  as  it  is  said» 
in  the  time  of  the  Persians,  consists  of  S2  fingers  ;  the  second  of  'J4,  according 
to  the  more  common  and  natural  definition  ;  and  the  third,  farming  nearly  tlic 
mean  between  the  two,  is  reckoned  at  'Jrfingei's.  The  first  is  formed  by  die 
addition  of  two  palms  to  the  six  which  compose  the  se-ond,  and  which  it  has 
in  common  with  the  P.grptian  and  Hebrew  cuhit  These  definitions  are  fur- 
nished by  an  extract  from  an  oriental  Und  surveyor,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Golins,  in  the  notes  v  ith  which  he  has  illustmted  the  Elements  of  Astronomy 
of  Alferganes. 

Of  these  three  cubits,  that  which  seems  most  entitled  to  our  attention,  espe^ 
cialTy  in  rc^rd  to  use  and  a  greater  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  cubit  ia 
general,  is  the  common  one.  As  a  circumstance  of  essential  importance,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  its  1en}i;th,  I  shall  observe,  that  the  cubit  deduced  from 
the  analysis  of  the  measure  of  the  earth,  taken  by  command  of  the  Caliph  At 
Mamoou  in  the  plains  of  Sinjar  iu  Mesopotamia,  cannot  so  well  refer  to  anjr 
as  to  that  denominated  the  commoner  ordinary  cubit.  According  to  Abulfeda'é 
account  of  the  measure  of  Al  Mamoun,  the  terrestrial  degree  upon  the  meri^ 
dian  was  calculated  at  56  S-3  Arabian  miles;  and  Alferganes  (ch.  viii.)  says^ 
that  the  mile  in  tliis  measure  was  composed  of  4,000  cubits.  Taking  the  de« 
gree  in  round  nnmbers  at  57,000  fathoms,  (for  the  reason  we  have  given  iii 
treating  of  the  rocRSure  of  the  temple,)  the  Arabian  mile  consists  aa  nearly  as 
poi«iMe  of  1,006.  The  thousand  fathoms  make  the  eubit  of  18  inches;  and  if 
we  take  into  the  account  the  nx  fathoms  over,  we  shall  have  a  line  and  about 
S-lOths  of  a  line  to  add  to  each. 

The  learned  Gofius  conceived  jhut  the  black  cubit  was  alluded  to  in  Al  MSv 
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nKMia''t  aiCMSKy  beetiue  Alfeipunes  hts  made  we  of  the  term  vapSt  eobit,  tdp 
deDote  that  whieh  he  eonaidered  adapted  to  this  measure.    It  most  be  admitted 
to  be  the  general  opiuion  that  this  cubit  owed  its  estabJisliment  to  A\  Maiuouoy 
'  and  that  it  vas  thus  denominated  because  it  was  taken  from  the  breadtli  of  the 
band  or  natural  palm  of  an  £thiopeaii  slave  betonging  to  that  prince,  because 
it  was  found  to  surpass  any  other.    Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  not  only 
does  thesurvejor  quoted  by  GoKus  apply  the  use  of  the  black  cubit  to  the  mea- 
snre  of  varions  costly  stuffs  at  Bagdad,  but  that  the  proportion  established  be- 
tween the  different  Arabiaa  cubits  is  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  black  cubit  to  the  measure  of  the  earth  \^oder  Al  Mamoun.    Be  it 
farther  remarked  ;  1.  That  the  black  cubit,  with  the  advantage  of  three  fingers 
9fnr  the  common  cubit  would  atill  not  have  any  striking  excess  beyond  the  or- 
dinary standard,  if  it  amounted  to  no  more  tlian  18  inches  ;  2.  That  tlie  com- 
non  eubit^  which  wckiid  be  two  Inches  less,  would  consequently  appear  small, 
since  we  have  seen  that  the  cubit  in  use  among  tlie  Jews,  notwithstanding  its 
inferiority  to  the  legal  cubit,  contained  at  least  17  inches  s  S.  That  the  ancient 
•obit,  called  the  hoêhemidef  amounted  in  proportion  to  no  more  than  21  inchea 
and  a  few  lines,  though  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
longer:  (or,  according  to  Marufides,  the  height  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  from  the  floor  to  the  dome  is  78  hashemide  cubits,  is  computed  by  Kvagriua 
nt  180  Greek  feet  s  and  according  to  the  proportion  which  exists  between  the 
Greek  foot  and  ours,  the  cubit  in  question  will  amount  to  S6  inches  and  about  8 
lines.  Even  this  b  not  enough  if  we  follow  the  standard  of  the  hashemide  cubit» 
which,  according  to  Edward  Bernard,  is  marked  upon  a  manuscript  m  the  li" 
hrary  at  Oxford,  and  which  he  represents  as  measniring  88  inches  9  Unes  of  the 
Bnglish  foot,  e^uaf,  within  tf  trifle,  to  27  inches  of  the  Paris  foot    The  mea- 
gnresof  the  length  and  breadth  of  St.  Sophia,  given  by  Marufldcs,  namely, 
101  cubits  for  the  one,  and  93  1-2  for  the  other,  will  make  the  cubiu  still 
longer,  \i  we  éompM*e  them  with  Grelot's  dimensions  of  42  and  58  fathoms* 
The  comparison  not  being  peffectly  consistent,  the  result  given  by  the  length 
will  be  near  SD  inches  to  the  culiit,  and  by  the  breadth  29  inches  a  lines,  good 
measure. 

I  am  aware  that  persons  might  think  themselves  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  length,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  ancient  or  hashemide  cubit,  has  an  in- 
fluence over  the  proportions  of  the  other  cubits  ;  and  that  it  would  make  the 
Gommon  one  amount  lo  20  inches  S  lines,  if  we  adhere  to  the  standard  itself  of 
the  hashemide  cubit  :  since  the  apparent  comparison  between  them  is  as  4  ta 
3*  But  as  such  an  argument  is  not  sufficient  to  suppress  and  render  null  the 
nnalysb  of  the  cubit  resulting  from  the  po«itive  measure  of  the  terrestrial  de- 
gree under  Al  Mamoun,  even  though  this  measure  should  not  be  judged  to 
possess  the  utmost  degree  of  precision,  it  must  be  natural  to  presume  that 
there  is  no  proportion  among  the  different  Arabian  cubits  better  calcuhited  te 
auit  this  analysis  of  the  cubit  than  the  common  cubit.  The  bbick  cubit  will  be 
the  less  fit  for  this  purpose,  ad,  according  to  the  hadiemide  measure,  it  must 
have  amounted  to  22  inches  9  lines. 

Thevènot,  whose  accuracy  and  sagacity,  so  superior  to  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  travellers,  are  well  known,  having  remarked^  in  a  geographical  work 
written  in  Persian,  that  tlie  finger,  the  fourth  part  of  the  palm,  and  the  twenty- 
flMrth  part  of  the  cubit,  was  defined  to  be  equal  to  sis  barley  corns  placed  bv 
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Ae  <Ée  of  tteb  other,  (a  definition  which  is  in  faet  luivenftl  «mous  ôrientid 
authors,)  mys  that  he  found  the  ineasai*e  of  *is  barley  ocmit,  muldptied  eight 
Itimes,  to  amount  to  six  inches  of  oar  foot;  from  whieh  he  conelndefl  that  the 
eubît,  composed  of  144  grains,  mast  have  been  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  hal&  Now,, 
is  not  this  the  same  thing  that  results  not  on! j  from  the  mearare  of  the  terrer-» 
trial  degree  by  order  of  \l  Mamoon,  but  likewise,  of  the  special  applieatioii 
whieh  we  make  o'  the  common  cubit  to  that  measure  ?  i  remark  that  the  blaek 
eubit,  in  proportion  to  the  analyzed  measure  of  the  common  one,  will  be  20  in- 
«hes  and  four  or  five  lines,  which,  be  it  observed  by  the  way,  comes  very  near  to 
the  Kgyptian  and  Hebrew  aubit.  Mow,  as  this  black  cubit  exceeded  die  oommoa 
measure  only  because  the  breadth  of  the  Ethiopian's  hand,  or  the  palm  whieh^ 
was  taken  for  a  standard,  surpassed  the  ordinaiy  measure;  not  because  there 
was  any  intention  of  altering  the  cubit  calculated  at  sis  palms  ;  would  it  not  b<s 
making  too  great  a  change  in  the  natural  proportion,  to  extend  it  to  ^)  iuchea 
and  almost  a  half,  while  the  six  Greek  palms,  though  proportioned  to  the  st*« 
ture  of  a  roan  of  5  feet  8  inches,  amount  to  no  more  than  17  inches }  If  these 
consonances  and  probabilities  do  not  extend  to  the  comparison  which  has  been 
made  of  the  ancient  or  hashemide  cubit  with  the  other  oabtt^  we  observe  that 
this  comparison  is  probably  but  nnmerary  in  regard  to  the  palma  and  fiogers, 
without  being  proportional  as  to  the  effective  length.  Do  we  not  see  the  same 
difference  between  the  measures  of  a  foot,  though  they  are  all  «omposed  of 
twelve  inches  ?  And,  to  take  an  example  for  the  very  subject  before  us,  though 
tiie  black  cubit  exceeded  the  common  by  S  inches  in  the  24  of  that  common 
cubit,  were  more  than  six  palms  taken  to  compose  it  ? 

In  this  discussion  of  the  Arabian  cubit,  which  relates  only  to  one  particular 
point  in  what  forms  the  subject  of  our  dissertation,  I  have  the  more  willingly 
entered,  as  I  am  npt  aware  that  the  resuU  deduced  from  it  has  hitherto  been 
developed. 

Nq.  II. 

MEMOIR  ON  TUNIS. 

QuxsTiON  l,r-^rethe  Bey9,vfho  govern  Tunis,  Tories  vr  Arabt?  At 
•what  precise  period  aid  they  usurp  the  authority  'u>h\  ch  the  Deysfirmerty 
possessed  ? 

IT  is  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  Beys  of  Tunis  wrested  the 
authority  from  the  Deys;  but  they  have  not  retained  without  revolutions  the 
authority  which  they  usurped.  The  party  of  the  Deys  several  times  recovered 
the  superiority,  and  was  not  completely  discomfited  till  1684,  on  the  flight  of 
Mahmed  Jcheleby,  who  was  expelled  by  Uahmed  and  his  brother  AU  Bey.  An 
hereditary  monarchy  was  then  established;  and  Mahmed  Bey,  the  author  of 
the  revolution  was  the  first  sovereign.  Tliis  new  order  of  things  was  no  sooner 
established  than  deranged,  llie  Dey  of  Algiers,  taking  umbrage  at  the  Tu- 
niseeos,  went  to  enforce  his  pretensions  at  the  head  of  an  army,  (October  13^ 
X6890  laid  tiege  to  Tunis»  obtained  possession  of  it  in  conséquence  of  the  flight 
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ef  the  Bef»  mad  wt  up  Ahmed  Ben  Ghaoquefl  in  his  stetd.  Mmhmd  Be  j  htHeg 
gMeed  over  the  Ambe  on  the  Anmitiers  to  hiâ  tide,  «dTeneed  againtt  Ahmed  Ben 
Cfaonqaet,  engaged  and  defeated  him»  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  aiege  to  Tania. 
Biieompetitor  having,  after  the  battie,  retired  to  Algiers,  Mahmcd  Bey,  with* 
ont  «fiffieidty,  made  htmsetf  master  of  the  capital,  where  he  once  more  ertn- 
Uiihed  hu  anthority,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
his  brother  hamadan  Bey,  the  mUdness  of  whose  character  encooraged  th« 
TttoiseenB  to  expect  a  tranqatt  reign»  They  were  not  disappointed,  bat  thia 
Tery  circnmstanee  oocaâoned  his  rain«  His  nephew  Marat,  son  of  AU  Bey, 
inpatient  to  enjoy  the  throne  to  which  he  was  the  next  heir,  availed  himself  of 
hiionole's  indolence,  rebelled,  tank  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.  Murat's 
veign,  too  long  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  was  marked  with  atrocioas  erael» 
ties.  Ibraiiim  Cherif,  the  Turk»  pat  a  period  to  it  by  assassinating  him.  (Jane 
10,  170.  )  'I  he  hoose  of  Mahmed  Bey  becoming  eztinet  by  this  murder,  Ibra- 
him had  no  difficnlty  to  procure  himself  to  be  acknowledged  as  Bey  by  the  divmn 
and  the  soldiery.  Being  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  in  which  he  was 
defeated  by  the  \lgerines,  the  army  eleeted  Hassan  Ben  Ah,  the  grandaon  of 
m  Greek  renegade»  as  his  stiocessor.  With  htm  commenced  a  new  dynasty, 
whicb  has  continued  without  interruption  till  the  present  time.  The  new  Bey 
waa  aware  that  his  throne  would  not  be  secure  as  long  as  Ibrahim  lived.  Thia 
consideration  induced  him  to  employ  various  means  to  get  him  into  his  power. 
This  he  at  length  effected,  by  declaring  that  he  was  hut  Ibrahim*s  substitute, 
and  only  waited  for  his  appearance  to  abdicate  the  supreme  authority.  Ibrahim, 
deceived  bv  this  apparent  suhmisaon,  repaired  to  Porto  Farina,  where  his  head 
was  struck  off.  (Januai7  0,  i7o6.; 

Hassan  Ben  Ali  reigned  in  peace,  and  nothing  but  an  heir  was  wanting  to 
erown  his  wishes.  Finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  issue  by  any  of  hit 
wives,  he  resolved  to  nominate  his  nephew  Alt  Bey,  who  commanded  his  army, 
as  his  successor.  Several  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  prize  was  brought  in  by 
one  of  the  cruisers  of  the  regency,  which  happened  to  have  on  board  a 
Genoese  woman,  who  was  placed  in  Hassan  Ben  AK*s  harem.  This  woman,  for 
whom  he  conceived  an  attachment,  became  pregnant.  When  this  circum- 
stance  was  fully  ascertained^  he  assembled  the  divan  and  put  the  question, 
whether,  in  case  this  woit>an,  whom  he  had  in  vain  solicited  to  turn  Mahome«>- 
tan,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  this  child  could  be  acknowledged  as  his  snc- 
oessor  ?  The  divan  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not,  unless  the  Christian  slave 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  Hassan  renewed  his  solicitations,  and  his 
fiivourite  at  length  consented  to  renounce  her  faith.  She  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  was  named  Mahmed  Bey,  and  afterwards  of  two  more,  Mahmoud  and 
AU  Bey.  Hassan  seeing  that  he  had  now  three  heirs,  informed  his  nephew  Ali 
Bey,  that,  as  heaven  had  changed  the  order  of  things,  he  could  not  leave  him 
the  throne  after  his  death  ;  but  that  as  a  proof  of  his  constant  friendship,  he 
would  purchase  for  him  the  place  of  paolia,  whom  the  porte  still  continued  to 
nominate  at  Tunis.  The  young  Bey,  submitting  to  his  uncle's  pleasure,  ac« 
oepted  the  promised  appointment,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Ali  Pacha.  His 
ambition  appeared  gratified  ;  bat  he  affected  a  content  he  did  not  feel,  to  dis- 
guise the  great  designs  which  he  had  conceived.  He  could  not  without  impa- 
tience behold  tlic  sceptre  snatched  from  his  hands,  and,  to  spare  himself  tliis 
disgrace,  he  fled  from  Tunis  to  the  mountain  of  Osscletis,  put  himself  at  the 
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bead  of  â  partjr  vhich  he  bad  •ecretlj  formed,  «nd  attaeked  kk  itnele.  This 
Attempt  profed  unsuceettful  :  he  was  defeated,  and,  being  obliged  to  quit  kb 
retreat,  he  tooght  refuge  at  Algiers,  where,  by  intrigues  and  promiBes»  he  pre* 
vidled  on  the  Algerines  to  espouse  bis  eaoae.  They  sent  an  army  to  Tunis^ 
ftnd,  after  a  complete  vietory,  obliged  Hassan  Ben  Ali  to  leave  his  capital  and 
flee  to  Keyroaan.  On  the  eonelusion  of  tlie  eivil  war,  which  produced  a  famioe, 
the  fugitive  prinee  quitted  Keyrouan  and  repahn-d  «o  Sousse. 

A  French  captain,  of  la  Ciotat,  named  iJareilbier,  who  had  long  been  attached 
to  Hassan,  gave  prooft  of  his  zeal  by  gwng  continuaUy  lo  pr>cure  i lim  corn  and 
provisions:  the  prinee  gave  him  bonds  for  the  amount,  which  be  was  to  pay  in 
case  fortune  should  repUee  htm  on  the  throne.  Affairs,  however,  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and,  being  deprived  of  every  resource,  he  resolved  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  Algiers  (which  seems  to  be  the  ivfuge  of  all  the  fugitive  princes  of  Ta- 
nis)  with  a  view  to  join  them  there:  but,  when  he  Vas  preparingtoaceompliéh 
this  design,  Yoannes  Bey,  the  ehlesi  son  cf  Ali  Pacha,  overtook  Lim,  and  with 
his  own  hand  struck  off  his  he«d  Ali,  having  i  hus  got  rid  of  his  most  dangerous 
enemy,  looked  forward  to  the  peaeeahle  enjoyment  of  hi>  power  ;  but  his  tran- 
quillity was  ini  crnipi  ed  hy  tlie  disharmony  of  his  children.  Mahmcd  Bey,  who 
was  his  favourite,  formed  the  plan  of  excluding  his  elder  brother,  Younncs  Bey, 
from  the  throne,  to  which  he  was  the  next  heir.  He  accordlDgly  endeavoured 
to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  father,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  AK 
Pacha,  deceived  by  his  specious  stories,  gave  directions  for  the  apprehension  of 
his  eldest  son  ;  but  Younnes,  being  apprized  of  the  circuraaiance  re\olted,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle  of  Gaspe  and  the  city  of  I  unis  ;  but  being 
again  driven  out  by  Ali  Pacha,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Algiers  Mah- 
med  Bey,  being  freed  from  so  dangerous  a  eomi)etitor,  resolved  to  nd  himself 
also  of  his  younger  brother,  and  caused  him  to  be  poisonefl.  He  tlicn  procured 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  presumptive  heir  to  tlie  throne,  and  had  the  pros- 
pect of  one  day  enjoying  the  dignity  which  his  crimes  had  prepared  for  him, 
when  the  face  of  affairs  was  all  at  once  totally  changed.  The  city  of  Algiers  ex- 
perienced one  of  those  revi^otioDs  so  frequent  in  militar}-  governments;  a  new 
0ey  was  appointed,  and  the  choice  of  the  soldiery  fell  upon  'tli  Tehaouy,  a 
Turk.  He  had  before  been  ambassador  at  Tunis,  and  had  there  received  an 
affront  from  that  same  Younnes  Bey,  who  was  afterwards  obliged  to  implore 
his  protection.  Regardless  of  his  solicitations,  he  espoused,  out  of  revenge, 
the  cause  of  the  children  of  Hassan  Ben  Ali,  and  supplied  them  with  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Bey  of  Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
throne. 

Success  crowned  their  enterprise  ;  they  sacked  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  took 
prisoner  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  immediately  strangled.  Mahmed  Bey,  the 
eldest  son  of  Hassan,  was  seated  on  the  tlirone.  This  ^ood  prince  reigned  but 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  left  two  sons,  Mahmoud  and  ismaci  Bey,  who  were 
yet  infants. 

His  brother  Ali  Bey  succeeded  him,  upon  promising,  it  is  said,  to  restore  the 
throne  to  Mahmcd's  children  when  the  eldest  should  arrive  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. The  derire  to  ti*ansrait  it  to  his  own  family  prevented  him  from  fulfilling 
this  engagement.  He  sought  by  degrees  to  remove  his  nephews  from  the 
government  and  to  raise  his  son  to  it.  He  showed  the  young  Hahmoud  (o  the 
people,  gave,  him  the  command  of  his  army,  aad  solicited  for  him  the  title  of 


paehft.  By  (liese  meant  tie  seeured  the  «nffniges  of  the  people  in  flir«iu*  of  hill 
■oo  ;  and  by  kind  treatment  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  iua 
nephewa,  that,  when  he  died,  (May  ^6, 178S,)  they  volnntariiy  reKnqniAed 
their  cMmi,  and  were  the  fint  to  reco^ise  their  cooain  Hahmouad  Pacha  aa 
ao'e  Bey  of  Tunit« 

Since  thai  period  the  ttate  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  revcAation,  and  thoae 
who  have  ii  in  their  power  to  excite  one,  seem  too  mnch  attached  to  the  Bey  to 
have  the  least  inclination  to  do  so- 

The  remembrance  of  past  calamities,  and  the  spectaele  of  the  tronblea  of 
Algiers,  hare  taught  the  Toniseena  to  be  too  much  upon  their  guard  against  the 
restless  and  uneasy  disposition  of  the  Turks,  to  admit  them  into  the  govern- 
ment* The  Beys  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  abolish  by  degrees  (he  autho* 
rity  which  they  had  usurped  :  they  have  made  a  point  of  keeping  them  ont  of 
alt  the  important  places  of  administration  resenred  for  natives  and  Georgians, 
and  to  suf!«r  them  to  fill  such  only  as  have  but  a  shadow  of  authority  attached 
to  them  Tha  s,  though  the  reigning  family  may  be  considered  as  I'urkish,  sinco 
Hassan  Ben  AH  vaa  descended  from  a  Greek  renegado,  the  government  itself 
must  be  considered  as  Moorish. 

II.  ffilh  what  nationê  of  Europe  htu  T\mî9  entered  rnt9  treaiieê  ?  At 
•what  period  -were  they  concluded^  and  en  what  temu  ?  Are  they  otiU  in 
force  ? 

XVII.  JThat  natfono  hove  conml»  at  TtmU?  Are  there  any  naiien»  «At 
permit  their  conmh  to  eng'age  in  trade  ? 

XVIII.  How  many  foreign  home»  are  eotaàNehedat  Turns  for  thepurpoee 
eftradet  and  to  what  nationo  do  they  belong  f    Are  they  all  in  the  capital  ? 

N.B.  these  questions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  succeeding,  are  brought 
together  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  each  other. 

The  FAiTopean  nations  to  which  Tunis  has  granted  treaties  are,  France,  En- 
gland, Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain.  Venice  also  may  be  included  in 
the  number,  notwithstanding  the  present  war  in  which  she  is  engaged  with  this 
regency,  and  the  emperor,  whose  Bag  has  been  struck  only  on  account  of  his 
rupture  with  the  Porte.  The  Ragiisans,  as  tributaries  of  the  Grand  SeignioTt 
hare  also  their  treaty,  but  witliout  flag  and  without  commerce,  and  merely  as  n 
protection  for  their  ships 

The  treaties  between  France  and  Tunis  are  the  most  ancient;  they  date  from 
'1685,  though  there  were  some  antecedent  to  that  period  which  no  longer  enit, 
and  which  are  not  referred  to  in  this  ti-eaty.  That  with  England  was  concluded 
five  or  six  months  afterwards;  and  that  with  Holland  a  few  years  later.  The 
treaties  with  the  other  nations  above  mentioned,  are  not  of  an  eariier  period 
than  forty  or  fifty  years  back.  From  the  subjoined  outline  of  the  treaties  with 
France,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  respecting  those  with  the  oiher  nations, 
since  they  were  all  framed  as  nearly  as  possible  after  that  model.  By  an  article 
of  these  trentics,  and  with  reference  to  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Porte  in 
regard  to  ambassadors,  the  French  consul  at  Tunis  takes  precedence  of  the 
other  consuls.  His  majesty  conféra  on  him  the  title  of  consul-general  and 
chargS  des  affaii'cs,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  empowered  to  adminisler 
justice  to  the  houses  established  at  the  port,  and  the  ships  that  touch  there,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  treat  concerning  the  interests  of  the  two  powers.  All  the  eon* 
«lis  Itavc  a  right  to  engage  in  trade  except  the  French  consul»  \o  whom  it  is  for» 
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bidden  «poo  paw  of  remOT»!  from  his  poet.  This  jadieioos  prohibhion  tras  d€« 
■igned  to  prevent  him  from  being,  as  be  otherwise  mighti  the  jadge  and  a 
jiarty  in  the  same  eao«e,  and  likewise  too  powerful  a  competitor  for  (he  m«r- 
ehaatsy  sioee  the  consideration  attached  to  his  office  would  easily  have  procured 
him  a  preference  in  all  :ifrairs  of  business 

The  other  nations,  having  no  mercantile  houseg  established  in  Tunis,  for  the 
oontrary  reason,  allow  their  consuls  to  engage  in  trade. 

There  are  (in  1787)  eight  commercial  houses  established  «t  Tuni^  aU  0f 
which  are  French,  and  fixed  in  the  capital. 

III,  ffhat  tê  the  amount  of  the  population  of  this  empire  ?  Are  the  Moore 
or  the  •irabt  the  moot  numerous  ?  Jire  they  taxed  by  tribe»  or  individually  f 
U  there  any  proport  on  tn  the  impooto  ?  Are  there  any  Arubo  fixed  in  the 
^tyf 

'1  he  population  was  calculated  at  four  or  five  millions  of  souls  before  it  wat 
thinned  by  the  plague,  wiiich  may  be  computed  to  have  swept  off  one  eighth. 
The  number  of  the  Arabs  exceeds  that  of  the  Moors. 

Some  taxes  are  paid  by  tribes  and  others  by  individuals.  There  is  no  absolute 
rule  for  establiriiing  any  proportion  in  the  taxes  ;  and  upon  the  whole  nothing 
is  now  left  arbitrary.  There  are  Arabs  fixed  in  the  city,  but  they  are  not  the- 
most  numoruus  «last  of  its  inhabitants. 

IV.  Are  there  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom^  or  on  the  frontier» ^  num^ 
tribe»  vho  refuoe  to  pay  the  impool»  ?  Are  the  Mooiro  or  Arab»  the  moot  un- 
tractable  ?  Hlnch  oj  the»e  two  are  the  moot  opulent  f  Do  the  vanderittg^ 
tribe»  ever  farm  land»  of  the  inhabitant»  of  the  town»,  for  the  purpooe  of 
êtdtivating  them  or  depasturing  their  fioeko  and  herd»  f  What  do  theec 
Jtocko  and  herd»  eonoiot  off 

There  are  tribes  on  the  frontiers  which  at  times  refuse  to  pay  the  imposts; 
hut  the  troops  sent  to  levy  them  soon  compel  payment  It  is  in  general  the 
Arabs  that  are  most  untractable.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  presume  tliat  the 
Moors  are  the  richest,  because  they  not  only  hold  offices,  but  embark  at  the 
same  time  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  As  the  Arabs  confine 
themselves  to  agriculture,  the  wandering  ti4bes  frequently  farm  lands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  either  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  or  as  pasturage  fer 
their  flocks  and  herds,  consisting  of  horned  cattle,  sheep  and  camels,  which 
serve  them  for  beasts  of  burden,  whose  hair  they  qiin,  whose  milk  affords  them 
nourishment,  and  whose  flesh  they  often  eat. 

Fine  horses  are  become  very  scarce,  the  Arabs  haTe  grown  tired  of  breeding 
Aem,  because  the  government  or  its  emissaries  took  from  them  every  tolerable 
horse  just  at  what  price  they  pleased. 

y .  Are  there  many  proprietor»  of  land»  ?  Are  the»e  proprietor»  all  reti- 
dent  in  the  tonmio^  or  are  there  hou»e»  detached  and  in  village»  ?  Ate  not 
the  latter  expo»ed  to  depredation»  from  the  roving  horde»  P 

Though  the  Bey  possesses  a  great  extent  of  land,  and  though  there  is  moeh 
the  revenues  of  which  belong  to  Mecca,  the  proprietors  are  nevertheless  nume- 
rous. They  iresidc  in  the  towns,  in  vilUges,  and  even  in  detached  hahitationsr, 
and  in  all  these  situations  they  are  but  little  exposed  to  depredations  from  the 
roving  hordes. 

VI.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue»  of  the  otate  ?  From  vha$ 
oouree»  are  they  derived?   Are  they  entirely  conawned  by  the  ordinary  rx- 
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pefuKture,  m*  cati  any  part  of  them  be  laid  by  ?  Is  the  Bey  tuppoud  to  hawe 
arnoêaed  money t  and  is  the  amount  coimderable  ? 

As  far  .19  it  is  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  finances  of  a  state^  most  of 
tlie  revenues  of  uhich  are  annually  put  up  to  sale,  and  a  great  part  of  which  i& 
nised  by  eitortion,  the  revenues  of  the  Bcj  of  Tunis  may  be  computed  at  tven- 
ty>four  millions  of  livres.  The  sources  u-heuce  it  is  derived  are  thecustomsy 
lioenses  for  exportation,  the  different  sums  of  money  given  by  cvciy  new  go- 
vernor, the  amount  of  which  keeps  continually  rising  on  account  of  the  annual 
sales,  the  revenue  of  the  domains,  the  tenths  collected  upon  lands,  the  produce 
of  prizes,  the  sale  of  slaves,  kc  &c  Tlie  yearly  expenses  are  considerably 
helow  the  revenue-.,  part  of  which  are  of  course  annually  laid  by. 

There  m  no  doubi  that  the  Bey  possesses  consideitible  wealth,  and  that  he  is 
•ontinnally  augmenting  it  ;  the  most  sordid  avarice  being  one  of  his  faults.  The 
peace  with  Spain  has  just  increased  it  by  some  millions,  and  Venice  wiU  not  be 
long  before  she  does  the  same. 

Algiers  and  Coustantine  sometimes  make  heavy  drains  upon  this  treasure, 
vhich  the  government  of  Tunis  might  secure  against  their  extoition,  if  it  were 
to  lay  oat  part  of  its  wealth  in  keeping  up  its  fortresses,  its  marine,  and  a  few 
disciplined  ti'oops. 

Vll.  Are  there  many  Christian  slaves  at  Tunis?  Jfave  any  been  ransomed 
of  late  i/earSf  and  at  tvhat  price  ?     0/vhat  nation  rvere  they  f 

The  number  of  Christian  slaves  at  Tunis  is  very  considerable,  and  has  greatty 
increased  within  these  few  years,  owing  to  the  youth  and  military  vcnius  of  the 
Bey,  who  encoui*agc8  cruising,  and  even  sends  out  corsairs  himself.  It  is  irapos- 
Bible  to  ascertain  the  exaci  number  of  slaves,  because  some  are  constantly  being 
t:iken,  and  others  ransomed.  They  are  in  general  Neapolitans,  Venetians^ 
Russians,  and  Imperialists.  .At  the  present  moment,  Naples  ransoms  all  of  hers 
that  she  can,  Genoa  now  and  then,  Malta  almost  always;  but  religion  some- 
times makes  exchanges,  by  which  Tcnis  is  invariably  a  gainer,  ne vei* releasing 
a  Maltese  but  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  Mussulmen 

The  ransom  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Rey,  who  are  most  numerous,  is 
fixed  at  two  hundi*ed  and  thii*ty  Venetian  sequins  for  the  seamen,  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty  for  the  captains  and  women,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be.* 
private  individuals  nearly  follow  these  prices,  from  which,  however,  they  at 
times  make  some  abatement,  either  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  slave,  or  his 
want  of  talents.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  condition  of  slaves  ai  Tunis  is  in 
general  very  easy  ;  many  remain  or  return  after  they  have  been  ansomed  ;  and 
some  obtain  their  liberty  at  the  death,  or  even  daring  the  lifetime  of  their 
masters. 

VlII.  JVhat  number  of  troops  are  kept  by  the  Bey,  and  of  what  nation  are 
they?    Ilov  much  do  they  cost?    Are  they  at  ail  disciplined  and  inured  tm 
'mar  ?    Where  are  they  stationed  ? 
The  Bey  keeps  about  20,000  men,t  5,000  Turks,  Mamelukes,  or  KrougouVts, 

#  Since'thc  time  or  tho  Princp  of  Faterno,  tho  ord'tnxry  ransom  hsj  been  fixed  at  tlirce  hun- 
dred Venetisa  sequins,  and  the  double  ransom  at  six  huD(!red  piasters. 

f  At  the  time  of  the  expeditioaacainst  Tripoli,  the  Beymide  a  considerable  additloa  to  hit 
troope.  He  enrolled,  as  i^  were,  all  the  young  Kroucoulh  in  hia  dominions,  to  the  Dunri>erof 
more  than  l;20Q  ;  on  which  secouât  the  regular  troops  now  cost  tide  go renuDSOt  about  700,(X)0 
p  asters  per  aimunL 
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tbe  latter  of  wbom  are  nativei  of  the  country,  bat  aoni  or  deieendants  of  Turks 
or  Wamehikes;  '<^,OCK»  Moorish  spahis,  under  the  eommand  of  the  four  agas  of 
Tunis,  Kairooant,  Kef,  and  Bejea;  4*0  Moorish  Ambaa,  eommanded  by  the 
Bachietenba,  their  chief;  V,OOU,  or  ':,50.)  Moorish  Zouavaa,  of  all  countries 
mnder  the  eommand  of  their  Hodgia  There  are  about  *iO,(X.iO  men  enrolled  in 
the  corps  of  Zouaras,  but  the  government  pays  no  more  than  Ï,o0u,  or  8,50o  at 
most;  the  others  enjoy  certain  privileges,  and  are  only  called  out  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

Kleven  or  twelve  thousand  Arabs,  of  the  tribes  of  Berdes,  Auled,  Seid,  Auled 
Hassan,  ht.  Ut.  comprehended  collectively  under  the  name  of  Mazerguis,  ac- 
eompanv  the  camps  and  the  regular  troops  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  tribu- 
tary A  rabs,  and  especially  some  chiefs  of  independent  Arabs  encamped  on  the 
eonfinei  of  Turns  and  Constantine. 

The  Turks,  Mamelukes,  and  ^rougoulis,  who  represent  the  old  militia,  cost 
the  government  of  Tunis  700,000  piasters  and  more  per  annum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Mamelukes,  divided  into  four  companies  of  25  each,* 
are  more  partieulariy  designed  for  a  guard  for  the  Bey.  These  are  allowed» 
besides  their  pay,  a  gratuity  of  -20  piasters  every  half  year,  and  some  small  fees  in 
stuffs  and  other  artioles.  They  are  likewise  the  bearers  of  all  orders  sent  b>  the 
Bey  to  the  governors  or  shieks  When  these  orders  relate  to  disputes  bet  ween 
individuals,  the  latter  are  obliged  to  maintain  them  during  their  mission. 

Some  Turks  and  Kroogonlis  are  likewise  employed  as  guards  to  the  Bey,  and 
enjoy  nearly  the  same  advantages  as  the  Mamelukes  Tl>ey  fu*e  not  sent  fay 
government  upon  any  business  but  what  is  of  a  nulitary  nature.  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  Moorish  Ambas  and  Spahis 

Neariy  half  the  soldiers  are  at  Tunis,  either  acting  as  a  garrlsoo  to  the  eity 
&t  in  eamp     The  rest  are  distributed  upon  the  frontiers,  viz. 

AtTabarca        -      ,    •  •  -        600 

Gafsa  -  •  •  .    75 

Gerbis        •  •  -  «75 

Mehdia  •  -  •  -        50 

Gatipia  •  -  •  50 

Hamamet     -  -  •  •       ^ 

Bizerta  ...  isq 

Porto  Farina  .  •  «  lOo 

La  Goletta       -  •  •  -       flOO 


ToUl  1,450 
There  are  aboiut  80O  Zouavas  employed  m  garrisons,  viz. 
At  Gerbis  •  •  •  -        100 

Zarsis        -  -  -95 

Beben  ...  «25 

Gouvanes  •  •  •  25 

Guebes  -         •  -  «95 

Hamma       •  -  •  •       25 

Carried  forwttil     825 
•  Tksre  are  st  present  but  two  conpanles  of  Msneluket  ef  skeut2f  eseh. 
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Brovigbt  forward  22l 
Hftze             •                -                  «25 

SoiiMe       •          -     -              -                  •  S5 

TaburlMi        -                  -               -               -  50 

ftdiUMMid           .               -               .        -  2S 

TheMsdeiofTaait              -              •       -  150 

Aiiliarde        -              •               -               -  200 

LaGoletU           ...  50 


Total  750 
Tho  govvmmait  employa  the  rest  of  the  ZooaTai»  to- which  it  ailowa  ppiy,  ua 
Ae  eamp  whieh  it  forma  every  year  on  the  fronticra  of  Tripoli 

IX  Are  there  any  caravane  in  the  kin^dem  9  Whither  do  they  travel^ 
Jh  the  trade  emrried  en  by  them  ceneiderable  f  What  artielet  do  they  barter  f 
Do  they  pay  any  tribute  to  the  g'ovemment 

Two  eemvana  travel  regularly  to  TuoiBy  the  one  from,  Conatantine  and  the 
oflier  from  Godemea.  The  former  makes  eight  or  ten  joumcys  in  a  year,  par? 
ehaaea  mereery,  je«eDery,  drugs,  groeery,  tinen,  and  woollen  cloth»  hard  ware, 
and  hata,  manofretared  at  Tunis;  paying  for  these  artialeain  cettle  and  hard 
piaaters.  That  from  Gedemea  rarely  performa  more  than  three  joumeya  ; 
bringing  negroea,  and  huying  the  same  commodities  aa  the  other,  and  in  geneml 
whatever  ia  neeeasarj  for  the  supply  of  the  trade  which  it  carries  on  with  the 
interior  ef  AfHca.  No  direct.  Impost  is  levied  hy  the  government  on  these 
daravana 

X.    Mao  the  groemment  reeerwed  any  branch  of  commerce  fir  iteelf? 

The  hrnnehea  of  «commerce  whieh  the  government  haa  reserved  for  itKlf« 
«re,  leatlier;  wax,  whieh  it  relin^iahea  annually  to  a  company  of  Jews,  or 
Moors,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  woollen  cloth,  stuflEs,  or  money  ;  soda,  or  bariHa, 
which  is  aold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  the  tunny  fishery,  for  the  monopoly  of 
which  the  sum  of  ^Z(),000  franes  is  annually  paid  ;  end  the  coral  fishery,  for 
which  the  xfrican  company  yeariy  pay  nearly  the  same  sum. 

XI  What  toae  the  amount  in  the  year  1787,  of  the  exporte  from  Tuw'e  to 
the  Levant,  andt^ftheimperte  from  the  Levant  into  Tunie  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  exports  from 
Tunis  to  the  Levant  The  registers  kept  by  the  eoatom-houses  established  in 
the  different  ports  of  the  kbgdom  are  very  imperfect:  besides  which  a  brisk 
smuggling  trade  la  earned  on,  and  connived  at  by  the  officers  of  the  c^oms, 
because  the  first  profit  from  it  goes  into  their  pockets. 

XII-  During  the  eame  period^  vhat  woe  the  amomnt  of  the  exporte  from 
Tume  to  Europe,  and  oj  the  importofrom  Europe  into  Tunie  f 

XI IT.  /fi  vfhat  porto  were  the  exporte  thxpped,  and  by  the  ohipt  ofvhat 
nation  of  Europe  or  of  the  Levant  vae  thie  cwnmecce  carried  on? 

The  subjobed  statement,  as  concise  and  as  faiUJul  as  pesaible^  will  completelj 
■aiwer  these  two  question*. 
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Lxv&ss. 
The  mersliaftdite  wlikk  vc  imported  into  Tvnk  amoonte  to  •  5f2t5,SAi 
The  amount  of  exports  -  .  •  •  4^^)54^591 

Balaoet- in  favour  of  the  former       •  •  •  4        591y3iS 

Total  amount  of  both  ...  4  9»86Q^76 

Total  amooni  of  the  eommeree,  aetive  and  pmnÀiùp  of  all  the  foreign 

natioiis  -  -  -  .  -  S>10M77 

LeaTiBg  a  balance  in  our  faYonr  of       •  •  .  4k75i>89$ 

TOHS^ 
There  is  the  same  proportion  between  the  respeetive  tonnages 

onrsamooAtiog  to  ...  *  1S;806 

Thatoftoreignera       -  ....  6,870 

Surplus  in  favour  of  onra  -  •  •  *  ^93% 

Foreigners  themselves  freighted  part  of  onr  vessels.  The  good»  vere  shipped 
at  Tnni%  Bizerta,  Porto  Farina»  Sousse,  a^d  Gerbis.  As  to  iffiportl^  they  all 
enter  the  kingdom  by  the  port  of  la  Cioletta.  Aeeording  to  the  note  pnt  at  the 
foot  of  the  Abbê  fiajnal's  qoestionSf  the  imports  from  MarteiUes  to  Imis  îm 
17A7  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,009,963  livres;  whereas^  by  the  above  state* 
ment,  they  appear  to  have  been  5,9:25,844  Uvres.  The  prodigieus  dâfferenee 
trbieh  exists  between  these  two  isaleulations  proceeds  from  this  eirenmstanee» 
that  the  fermer  includes  nothing  but  goods  i  whereas^  in  the  second,  the  amonni 
of  the  money  received  from  Marseilles,  and  the  bOls  drawn  direecly  en  that 
place,  or  by  way  of  Leghorn,  is  added.  These  two  articles  amoont  tO'4,'«l.'»,88l 
Kvres:  and  this  i«  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rorphis  given  by  this  calculation  over 
the  statement  of  the  Abbê  Raynal. 

XIV .  Jtre  there  many  proprietorê  ^landt  ?  Are  their poêêesnont  ctm$i» 
derable  and  wecure  ?  It  not  the  gvoemmeni  the  heir  tfoll  vhe  die  imthana 
ch'ldren  ae  it  ie  ofaU  it$  agentê  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  property  in  lands  or  the  propoiH 
tîon  which  may  exist  between  the  domains,  the  private  posscanoni^  and  the 
general  mass.  The  government  is  proprietor  of  great  part  of  the  lands,  but  no 
register  of  those  which  are  private  property  is  kept.  It  coUeets  one  tenth  Oft 
the  produce,  10  that,  while  the  fields  of  an  individual  lie  fallow,  they  yield  abso- 
lutely notliing  to  the  government.  Here  are  not  seen  such  great  landed  pro- 
perties as  in  Europe  1  but  all  landed  property  ii  under  the  safeguard  of  tho 
bur,  and  very  rarely  subject  to  oppression  from  the  treasury.  The  government 
has  for  some  time,  and  particulariy  since  the  latter  part  of  Ali  Bey's  reign,  had 
90  much  respect  for  itself  as  not  to  touch  the  property  of  its  subjects,  and  even 
that  of  its  agents,  who,  afler  amassing  large  fortunes  and  enjoying  them  In  peace, 
left  their  possession  to  their  heirs. 

The  Hanefis  (a  generic  term  applied  to  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes)  who  die 
without  children,  are  allowed  by  law  to  dispose  of  one  third  of  their  property, 
and  the  treasury  claims  the  rest.  It  is  also  heir  to  all  the  Melekis  (who  ar^ 
Moors)  that  leave  no  male  issue  ;  hut  if  they  have  daughters  the  treasui^  divides 
the  property  with  them  according  to  law.  The  agent  of  the  treasury,  who 
;iuperitttend«  (he  recovery  of  this  kind  of  property,  is  called  Ben  Elmeng^;  he 
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eautet  Ibe  property»  both  movaUo  and  immoYaUe»  to  be  sold,  and  tnnafen  (ka 
produce  to  the  chest  of  the  domains. 

XV.  What  number  oferuiêerê  i»  kept  by  thegovemmeiU  ?    Of  what  elaê9 
mte  thete  vetteU  ?    /n  vthat  port  dû  they  lie  ? 

The  goTcmment  uanally  keeps  from  fifteen  to  twenty  émisera;  eonsistingof 
three  Urge  ressets  of  twenty  guns,  with  crews  of  ISO  men  ;  some  zebeesof  lesa 
force,  galliots  and  fetuceus.*  Porto  Farinais  the  only  port  frequented  by  the 
prince's  Tessels  The  cruisen  of  private  individuals  are  not  more  numerous, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  in  regard  to  force  The  former  are  eqnippe4 
and  dismantled  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  claim  one  tenth  of  all  the 
prizes  taken  by  private  cruisers. 

XVI.  What  duty  is  paid  by  each  thip  ?  What  are  the  dutiea  paid  by  mer^ 
ehandite  on  exportation  or  importation  ?  Are  the  duties  payable  by  Euro- 
peant  and  by  natixfet  the  eame  ?    Have  they  varied  of  late  years  ? 

All  vessels  in  ballast  pay  noticing;  every  vessel,  on  unloading  pays  i7  1-2  pias- 
ters, and  the  same  for  loading.  The  French  pay  only  three  per  cent-  on  com- 
modities imported  from  France,  aad  under  the  French  flag.  On  commodities 
from  Italy  or  the  Levant  the  English  pay  eight  percent,  and  on  all  goods,  from 
whatever  place  they  come,  the  other  l?«uropean  nations  pay  something  less  than 
the  latter.  All  natives  pay  eleven  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  from  any  chris- 
tian country,  and  four  per  cent,  on  those  from  the  Levant* 

In  respect  to  liats^  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  country,  government»  i« 
order  to  enoourage  industry,  requires  no  duty  on  exportation 

As  to  articles  of  provision,  the  exportation  is  permitted  by  government  only 
according  to  circumstances,  and  it  levies  a  higher  or  lower  dn^,  according  to 
the  demand  This  duty  is,  on  wheat,  from  12  to  (5  piasters  the  cafisf  on  bar- 
ley, from  5  to  9  ;  on  all  pulse  and  other  grain,  4  1-2  and  i  3-4  on  the  mefa/ of  oil. 

1802. 

Wheat,  8  to  10  maboobs,  or  more  ;  barley,  20  to  85  piasters,  and  more  ;  oil, 
2  1-2  to  3  piasters;  and  more  for  the  other  ports  in  proportion  to  the  measure;» 
which  is  larger. 

N,  B.  The  piaster  of  Tunis  may  be  reekoned  at  one  Uvre  twelve  sons;  the 
caji»  at  3  I  -«  loads  of  Marseilles;  it  takes  about  thi*ee  metale  to  make  a  im'/Ze- 
ftte,  the  rotte  being  about  ll4I  b.    Eighty  rottes  make  a  quintal. 

*  This  force  bas  Istelf  been  increased  by  two  kertanglbcbes,  a  large  Swedish  vessel, 
^kh  hsa  beea  pierced  with  24  {uos,  and  à  sebec,  a  present  firom  the  French  repubiic. 
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A. 

ABDALLAH,  Paeha  of  Damaseus,  hit  treatment  of  the  Latin  fathers  at  Jem* 

^^lem,  848  ;  his  extortion  and  oppressions,  384. 
Aboa  Gosh,  chief  of  the  Arabs  ofJerenuali,  843.  S47. 393. 
Abou  \iarra.  Governor  of- Jaffa,  his  history,  £40. 
Absalom,  bisisepulchre,  339. 

Academy  at  Atnens,  reflections  on  the  tombs  that  bordered  the  road  to  it,  159. 
Aeoii^uoU,  Renier,  takes  Athens  from  tlie  Catalans,  15. 
Achaia,  redoeed  to  a  Roman  proTince  bj  Yespaaan,  5. 
AehiUii^  tomb  of,  817. 
Adrian  rebuilds  Athens,  5. 
AdommJn,  ▼ailer  of,  876. 
Agamemnon's  Tomb,  116. 
Alarie,  his  treatment  of  ^thens,  7. 
Albaniaos,  their  dress,  408. 
Alcimua,  Cape  at  the  Pirsus,  155. 
Alexander,  nis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  806  ;  reflections  on  hit 

character,  8i'8. 
Alexandria,  port  of,  399;  writers  by  whom  that  city  has  been  described,  415$ 

its  general  appearance,  4i7. 
Algiex^citTOf,  469. 

Ah  Aga,  his  character,  849,  850  ;  hit  encounter  vith  a  chief  of  the  Arabs,  258. 
Ali  Bey,  a  Turk  of  \lexandria,  416. 

American  Savages^  parallel  between  them  and  the  Arabs^  874. 
Amurat  II  takes  Amens,  16. 
▲myclse,  90. 

Angelo  Kipous,  a  village  near  Athens,  157. 
Antoninus  of  Placentia,  his  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,  43. 
Arabt,  a  tribe  of  them  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Judea,  843  ;   encounter  with 
tome  of  them  near  the  dead  tea,  858  ;  their  character,  868;  peraont  of 
the  Arabt  in  general,  878;  of  their  women,  873  ;  dress  of  the  men,  873;. 
their  treatment  of  tbehr  horses,  273;   their  fondness  for  stories,  f74; 
parallel  between  them  and  the  savages  of  America,  274;  rencounter  with 
a  camp  of  them  on  the  Mile,  4i3* 
Archipelago,  islands  ol^  183. 

Architectare,  ohserrations  on  the  various  styles,  353—355. 
Arculfe.  his  description  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  45. 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  139. 
Argot,  113. 

Armenian  Convent,  at  Jerusidem,  the  author's  visit  to  it,  33S. 
Ascension  of  Christ,  scene  of  it,  at  Jerusalem^  306. 
Asdrubal,  defends  Cartha^  açainst  the  Romans,  445; he  detertthb  troops,  44ii 

heroic  conduct  of  hii  wife,  ib. 
Attains  a  mane  Ihul  to  prinoei^  199. 
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Atheni,  butoiy  of  that  taiy  from  the  time  of  ^ugusCUi,  4  ;  distant  tiew  of  it» 
191  ;  dcsoription  of  the  place,  138:  geneiid  obtenratioiit  oo  iti  aneient 
■trueture^  143;  Tiew  from  its  citadel,  149. 

AngUBtine,  St.  his  character,  449.  ^ 

Auivliaa,  M.,  hJB  kindiie«sto  Athens,  5. 

Arramiotti,  At.,  an  Itatian  phyûclan  at  Ai^got,  114' 

B. 

Babio,  Father,  his  account  of  Athens,  fi6.  1€3. 

Bacchus,  theatre  of,  at  Athens,  160. 

Bajazct  threatens  to  invade  Greece,  16. 

Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  il. 

Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  inspection  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  <^the  Holy 

Sepulchre,  '^85  ;  visit  to  it,  355. 
Baljra,  river,  74. 

Bartlioldi,  his  Fragments  on  Greece,  33. 
Beauharnais,  M.,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  his  reception  of  the  author, 

469. 
Bedouins, see  Arabs.  ^^ 

Beersheba,  Pool  of,  '95 
BeUsarioua,  dethrones  G  elimer.  King  of  the  Vandals,  451;  reflections  suggested 

by  his  character,  ib 
Belon,  his  observations  on  Greece,  93. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  curious  story  related  by  him  concerning  David's  tomh  at 

Jerusalem,  '96. 
Bethesda,  Pool  of,  :>38 
Betlilehem,  arrival  of  the  author  thei^e,  950  ;  historical  partioalars  respecting 

that  place,  i50,  85:  ;  description  of  its  buildings,  S5 1 .  &>5;  appearance  ol' 

the  environs,  ^55. 
Boreon,  Mount,  77. 

Bossuet,  his  history  of  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  307. 
Bnilos,  Cape,  the  northernmost  point  of  ihe  Delta  in  Egypt,  393. 
Brutus,  his  cause  espoused  by  the  \  ihenians  4. 
Burgos,  city  of,  470. 
Byrsa,  or  citadel  of  Carthage^  taken  by  the  Bomans^  445  ;  view  from  the  hill  on 

which  it  stood,  4Gl. 

c. 

Cabasilas,  Simeon,  his  description  of  A  thens,  12. 

Gaffe,  M.,  accompanies  the  author  from  Rosetta  to  Cairo,  40Ss  his  iotrepidity 

when  attacked  bv  the  Arabs,  4  3  ;  extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  ■* .  u 
Caiaphas,  his  house  at  Jerusalem,  995 
Cairo^  entitioce  to  that  eity,  408;  its  canto  4i0{  the  rcsidenee  there  sot  lus- 

pleasant,  41'^. 
Caracalla,  his  guard  of  Spartans,  5* 
Caramania,  coast  of,  4:9. 
Caravsn,  picture  of  one  halting,  195. 
Carmel,  Mount,  930. 
Carthage,  modem  writers  who  have  treated  of  that  eity,  427;  ks  history,  427. 

459;  description  of  the  ancient  oitv,  45.  ;  present'appearanceof  iiaruins^ 

45'2  ;  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw  respecting  its  i>ort  contested,  987. 
Catalans,  a  body  of  them  conquer  Athens,   5  ;  their  expulsion  from  that  Kitypih. 
Cato  of  Utica,  his  death,    48. 

Cayougas,  a  tribe  of  American  savages,  their daneing  iohool,  425. 
Cedron,  the  brook,  959. 29^. 
C^falonia,  island  of,  61. 
Cemetery,  Turkish  description  of  one,  69* 
Ccphisusy  river,  133. 158. 
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Chaodlerf  Dr.,  bis  Tnrdt  in  Greeee»  31* 

Chases,  stoned  by  the  Greeks,  0. 

Cbieramo,  fountain  of,  91. 

Chic,  isUnd  of,  189. 

Clioiseul,  M.p  his  splendid  tour  in  Greece,  S?  ;  his  history  of  Smyrna,  192* 

Cicero,  passage  from  bis  repubUc,  called  Scipio*s  Dream,  .i.î. 

Clement,  Father,  a  French  mouk  at  Bethlehem,  interview  between  him  and  the 

»  author,  '^56. 

Cleodemus  defeaU  the  Goths,  6. 

Colone,  a  village  near  Atlieus,  :58. 

Columns  at  Athens,  15 w. 

Constantine  commands  the  building  of  the  ehurch  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre  at 

Jerusalem,  391. 
Constantinople,  approaoh  to  that  city  by  sea,  1 1  :  ;  silence  of  its  interior,  id.  ;  re« 

flecdoiis  on  quitting  it,  «lo. 
Contrasts,  moral,  tlieir  eltect,  57. 
Corey  ra,  or  Corfu,  59. 
Cordova,  city  of,    69. 

Corinth,  1  '<  ;  its  situation»  1  >  8  ;  its  history,  ib.  /  its  ruins,  il8, 19. 
Coron  en  villous  of  that  town,  70;  its  history,  ib.  ;  description  of  it,  70,  71. 
Coronelli,  Father,  his  description  of  the  Morea,  ii8. 
Crown  of  1  horns,  conjecture  respecting  the  plant  which  furnished  it,  £9]. 
Crusades,  vindication  oi  them,  31-,. 

Crusius,  Martin,  his  researches  respect^gthe  state  of  Greece,  iMX 
Cyme  a  village  of  Anatolia,  i97> 
Cyprus,  isknd  of,  9:ù7, 

D. 

Damietti,  gulf  of,  ?96. 

IVAnviUe,  M.,  his  Dissertation  on  the  extent  of  ancient  and  modem  Jerusalem* 

the  Temple,  &C  A  ppendix,  I. 
pavid*s  tomb  at  Jerusalem.  "9  ;  curious  story  concerning  it,  .  96. 
Dead  Sea,  appearance  of  the  country  adjacent  toit,  S60;  saltnesB  of  its  water, 

2HV  ;  the  author  passes  the  night  on  its  banks,  id,  ;  anal>  sis  of  its  waters; 

S6.^;  ideas  respecting  its  f  rmation,*J!6^  ;  number  of  the  towns  swallowed 

up  by  it,    65  ;  some  of  their  ruins  said  to  have  been  seen  in  it  t'A./    th^ 

marvellous  properties  ascribed  to' it  unfounded,  ib.  /  account  given  of  it 

.hy  Daniel,  Abbot  of  St  Saba,  S66. 
Delille,  M.,  bis  translation  of  Milton's  Invocation  Of  the  Muse,  £97. 
Delta  of  Kgypt,  its  appearance,  40  ,  40 J. 
De  Monceaux,  his  Travels  in  Greece,  26. 
Demosthenes'  Lantern  at  Athens,  (6'. 
Deshayes,  his  visit  to  ^thens,  -J:;  ;  description  of  that  city  hy  his  secretarr^  ib.  / 

description  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  2S0  ;  his  dcseripuon  of 

the  mosque  in  that  city,  SôO  ;  his  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  monks 

at  Jerusalem,  366. 
Devoise,  M.,  French  consul  at  Tunii^  his  reception  of  the  author,  425. 
Dexippus,  saves  Athens  from  the  Hemli,  6. 
iKodorus,  his  description  of  the  plains  of  Memphis,  411. 
Djezzar,  pacha^  A  ere,  besieges  Jafia,  ^240. 
Dioubdan,  his  description  of  the  Latin  convent  at  Jerusalem,  357;  his  character 

of  the  Franciscans  resident  there,  365. 
Drovetti,  M.,  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  400l 
Dupinet,  his  account  of  Athens,  90* 

E. 

Bfypt,  armed  partiM  in  festmg  that  eountry,  394;  way  of  life  of  its  aneient  kings, 
404;  poetical  apostrophe  to  it,  41 4. 
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Egjptian  \reViteetare  lup^oied  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Sa^neeDie,  35t  ;  tmà  of 

CTerr  other  ityle,  5S4.  ' 

EleiuiB,  lié. 
£1(^0)  Lord,  hit  reiearehes  in  Greece^  39»  injarjr  done  bj  him  to  theanoient 

■tnieturei  at  Athens,  lig. 
Elijftli,  St.  convent  of,  S50. 
Elisha's  Spring  at  Jerieho,  371. 

Emir  Capi,  inn  of»  S05.  .  • 

Eseorial,  monatterj  of  the,  470 
Eimenard,  M.,  extract  from  hi>  poem,  iii. 
Ettdocia,  wife  of  the  Braperor  Theodoaiat,  a  natire  of  Athens,  T. 
Euripides,  passage  from  his  Troades,  218. 
Eurotas,  86;  description  of  the  nTer,  i04« 

Eostatliius,  Bishop  of  Thessalonioa,  the  commentator  on  Homer,  It. 
Eustochium»  St  her  sepulchre  at  Uethlehem,  254  ;  her  picture  there^  S55. 

F. 

FaneHi,  his  history  of  Athens,  S9. 

Faiio,  not  Calypso's  Island,  i.s  some  authors  suppose,  58. 

Fauvel,  M.,  French  consul  at  \thens,    d.>  ;  description  of  'lis  house,  lS(>. 

Fenelon,  his  description  of  CVprus,  3'  8  ;  his  picmre  of  Tbermosiris,  40â« 

Fire  arms,  their  invention  a  utsil  oircum,>taneeto  the  arts,  U7. 

Florus,  passage  from  his  !  listory,  on  the  destruction  of  <  arthage,  464 

Forty  Martyrs,  tower  of,  «42. 

Foucherotand  Fauvel,  \fesirs.  their  researches  respecting  Greece»  S2. 

F6urmont,  Abbé,  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  3a 

G. 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals,  is  dethroned  by  Belisarius,  45 1 . 

Genseric,  King  o  the  Vandals,  makes  Caithage  the  seat  of  his  empire,  450. 

Gerbd,  bis  description  of  Greece,  19. 

Germanicua,  his  visit  to  Mhens,  4. 

Gethsemane,  tillage  of,  301. 

Giambetti,  his  drawings  of  \thens>  '9. 

Giraud,  M.,  begins  a  history  of  the  Morea,  ?7. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  inscriptiot  i  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Scpufchrc, 

J'S*  ;  elected  King  of  Jerusalem,  317  ;  visit  to  his  tomb,  355. 
Goletta.  the  chmnel  conducting  to  the  city  of  Tunis,  4:24. 
Goths  take  \thens,  6. 
Granicua,  river.  0<»5. 

Greece,  reflections  on  its  present  state,  174  ;  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  its  fall,  177. 
Grec:k  Convent  at  Jerusalem,  the  autbor*s  visit  to  it,  333. 
Greeks,  their  ballads,  79;    reflections  on  their  character,  !80;   their  religious 

singing,  *i  l6  ;  their  dancing  2  •  9  ;  ignorance  of  their  pilots  and  sailors,  225. 
Gregory  of  Nrssa,  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  42. 
Grenada,  city  of.  469. 

Gueimée.  Abbé»  his  memoirs  on  Palestine,  3??.  .327. 
Guillett  or  la  Guilletiere  his  ancient  and  modem  Athens,  26.  ;  lis  ancient  and 

modem  Lacedscmon,  27  ;    his  account  of  the  French  Missionaries  at 

Athens,  i6j.  . 

H. 

Hannibal,  his  ehnractcr.  4'^3;  his  successes  in  Italy,  434  ;  is  recalled  by  the 
Carthnginians  from  that  country,  438;  hi-;  interview  with  Scipio,  439» 
his  oon<]uct  at  Uie  battle  of  Zama,  440;  quits  hh  eoontrr,  44i  t  mi 
death,  4i'J. 
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H««elqinft»  bii  deseription  of  the  Sodom  tpple»  967. 

Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,  her  tomh  near  Jeraaalem^  343;  aeeoant  giTen  of 

it  by  Pauaaniaiy  id. 
Helenay  St  »  boildings  io  Paleatiae  aseribed  to  her,  84«,  note  ;  251.  S53.  281. 

284. 
Hermiu»  mer,  196. 
Herod  the  Great»  not  the  founder  of  the  Sepnlehres  of  the  Kinga  near  Jerota^ 

lem»  3U. 
Herod,  the  tetrareh»  rappoied  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Sepnlehrea  «f 

the  King!,  544. 
Homer,  hii  rendence  at  Neon  Tjehoa,  197. 
Honeiy  Arabian,  their  hard  treatment,  273;  their  ezeeUenee»  3001 
Humbergt  M.,^  commandant  of  Goletti^  426. 
Hjaeinth,  originaUy  from  Zante,  61. 

I. 

Ibrahim  Bej,  reception  of  the  anthor  at  his  home  in  Bfititnit  86. 

Ida,  Mffiint,  217.  422. 

lliMOi,  river,  140. 

Impropere,  piflar  of,  at  Jerusalem,  284. 

InnooentB,  ehapel  of  the,  at  Bethlehem,  254. 

Introduction,  3. 

In,  the  modem  name  of  the  Eurotas,  01. 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  his  cruel  deatli*  298. 

Ithaca,  isbnd  of,  6i. 

Ithome,  Mount,  73. 

J. 

Jaffa,  town  of;  232  ;  eouTent  of  the  Latin  fathers  there,  233  ;  view  ot  the  sea 
from  it,  235  ;  histtty  of  the  town,  238,  239  ;  appearance  of  its  ennnmi^ 
241. 

Jehosliaphat,  his  sepulchre,  389. 

,  Talley  of,  299  ;  its  present  appearance,  300  ;  reflections  in  it,  356. 

Jerome,  St,  his  account  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  4i  ;  his  grotto  at  Beth- 
lehem, 254  ;  picture  of  him  tliere,  255.  * 

Jeremiah,  grotto  o^  388. 

■  ,  village  of,  245  ;  imitation  of  the  French  military  exercise  by  the 

young  Arabs  there,  ib, 

JenuaJem,  examination  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  traditions  respect- 
ing tlmt  city,  35  ;  description  of  the  holy  places  there  £80.  .307  ;  iu  histoiT*, 
4M.  324  ;  description  of  its  citadel,  315  ;  desolate  state  of  the  city,  S'A  ; 
its  walls,  3^9  ;  its  gates,  330;  its  streets,  332  ;  its  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, 335,  336  ;  descriptionof  the  Latin  convent  there,  ■'«57;  provisions, 
and  prices  of  necessaries  at  that  city,  359;  expenses  of  the  author  therv, 
363  ;  its  civil  government,  .^8.1  ;  general  aspect  of  the  city,  388  ;  disserta 
tion  on  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  appendix,  1. 

,  tdnsrlom  of,  its  establishment,  317  ;  its  extent,  Sec,  322—325. 

Jerusalem  Dqkered,  examination  of  the  scenes  described  in  that  poem,  369. 
379. 

Jew%  numbers  of  those  who  perished  in  their  rebellions  against  Titus  and  Adri- 
an, 8 . 1,  312  ;  wretchedness  ef  those  now  resident  at  Jerusalem,  327  ;  their 
total  number  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  in  Tudela,  328  ;  reflections  on 
those  of  Jerusalem,  .191. 

Jomviile,  Sire  de,  his  departure  for  tiie  Holy  Land,  53  ;  his  description  of  Jaffi^ 
.239;  extracts  flpom  his  life  of  St  Lenis,  320,  321. 463. 

Jopna,  see  Jaffa. 

Joraan,  appearance  of  that  river,  268 1  derivation  of  its  name^  271  ;  its  dJmen- 
iàmuÊ,iè, 

S 
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Joseph,  t}ie  auihor*i  iDterpreter»  ^t^ro  of  liiin>  67 1  hit  adfenUire  atTripo> 
ItMMf  81  ;  the  author's  parting  vith  him  ct  SmyriM»  I9S. 

Jotephus  hif  teeoaot  of  the  buming  «f  the  Temple  of  Jenuakm  hj  the  Ro- 
mtn'i»  .tOi  I  hU  dcseriptioB  of  the  temple^  MO  i  deieriptkm  of  the  tomh  flf 
the  MaeciJieet»  Mi. 

Judat,  spot  where  he  betrayed  Christ»  501. 

Judea,  enaraeter  of  its  deserts»  901. 

Jugortha,  his  character  of  the  Romans»  447. 

Jnstiniai^  raTagea  eonmitted  bj  the  harhwiaM  b  Oreeae  daring  hiareig»^  •• 

E. 

Kan,  or  Toridsh  inn»  reception  at  one»  05* 

Kelembe»  kan  of»  004. 

Kerata»  Moont»  180. 

Keratia.  a  village  of  Attiea»  109  ;  the  author  is  attacked  with  a  violent  fever 

there»  17a  ' 

Kerfceni  islands»  498. 
Kireagach»  town  oi,  ezeelleoee  of  its  honey»  130  ;  singalar  mterview  ^rtwa» 

the  author  and  the  aga  of  that  phMe»  801. 

L. 

Laeonia»  vafler  of,  93. 

Lampedosa,  i»laDd  oL  488  s  the  author  narrowly  eseapea  shipwreck  en  it»t'^ 

Latroun»  or  Thiefs  Village»  844. 

Laurenberg,  his  deseription  of  Athens^  80l 

LechevaUer»  M.»  his  vint  to  Greece»  38. 

Leondari»  77.  • 

Leme»  unpleasant  adventure  in  its  neighboorhood,  119. 

Leroi»  his  picturesque  tour  in  Greece»  31. 

Lesbos,  isUnd  of»  819. 

Louis»  Brother,  a  Franoisean,  at  Smyrna»  his  remarkable  vow»  199* 

Loois^  St  manner  in  which  he  was  taken  by  the  Saracens»  919;  witnsssss  fh* 

assassination  of  the  Sultan  of  Sgypt»  380  :  his  unfortunate  eapeditioii 

against  Tunis,  iù^ii  his  last  instructions  to  his  son»  465 1  circnmatamcea 

of  his  death,  407. 
Lowhareah,  port  o^  described  by  Dr.  Shaw,  459  ;  conjectured  to  he  th«  port 

described  by  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of  the  iEneid»  46a 
Lucas»  Paul»  his  character  as  a  traveller»  Vb9  i  his  description  of  Athensi  s^. 

M. 

Maccabees»  thehr  tomb  described»  348. 

Magallon,  M.»  French  consul  at  Rhodes»  988b 

Magoula»  104. 

Mahomet  II.  obtains  possession  of  Attica»  17.' 

Mamelukes,  French»  at  Cairo;  account  df  them»  408. 

Manger  at  Bethlehem  described»  2St. 

Mariusy  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  447. 

Mar3r»  Virgin,  her  tomb  at  Jerusalem»  301. 

Masâllon»  his  descriptioa  of  Christ's  Bufferings»  301 1  his  picture  ef  the  Last 

Jud^ent»  30a 
Megalopolis,  77. 
Megara,  US  ;  the  author  is  thera  fetched  to  visit  •  sick  female,  185  »  singular 

fowls  bred  there»  lt6. 
Metes,  river»  194. 
Memphis,  plains  of»  described  by  Diodonu»4ll. 
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MeA6MeDf  kftR  of,  195. 

Metsenei  73. 

MtkAlitzi^  town  of,  SOS  ;  Hi  port»  909. 

MiltODy  hu  inToestion  of  the  Miue,  997. 

Minerra,  temple  of»  at  Athena»  149  ;  inimry  foitained  br  it  daring  the  tiege  of 
that  eit^  hj  the  Venetians»  147 1  deteription  of  it  by  a  Jesuit,  IGi. 

Maaitn,  its  history»  17  ;  reception  of  die  author  in  that  town,  89  ;  description 
of  it,  99  ;  Visit  to  the  arohbishop,  97. 

Missionaries,  Ifrenoh,  their  settlement  at  Athens,  95. 

Modon,  description  and  history  of  that  town»  69, 94. 

Monasteries  or  Palestine,  general  character  of  them»  949. 

Monks,  Latin,  at  Jerusalem,  arriTd  of  die  author  at  their  conTent»  94^  ;  de- 
scription of  it,  357  ;  their  poverty,  905  ;  persecutions  which  they  endure 
from  the  TurlÉs,  $6S,  366;  collection  of  firmans  found  by  the  author  among; 
their  archives,  967$  reflections  sogvested  by  it  367,  968. 

Montferrat,  Marquis  of»  declared  King  of  Theasalonica,  11  ;  his  conquests  in 
Greece,  ib. 

Morea,  the,  eiven  up  to  the  Venetians,  13, 

Mountains  orJudea,  their  character»  V44 .  946. 

Munychia,  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens»  154. 

Museum,  hill  of,  at  Athens,  141. 

My  cenKj  ruins  d»  1  )  6. 

N. 

Nabka,  a  plant  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  crown  of  thorns,  S91 . 

Natiri^,  church  of  the,  at  Bethlehem.  259. 954. 

Nan»  Father»  his  «coutat  of  the  tour  of  Daniel»  Abbot  of  St.  Saba»  round  the 

Dead  Sea»  960^ 
Kehemiah's  well  at  Jerusalem,  356. 
Keon  Trebos,  Horaer^s  residence  at  that  place,  197. 
Neret,  Father,  his  observations  on  Bethlehem,  254. 
New  Year^s.day,  celebration  of  it  at  sea»  4«9. 
Higiit  on  the  Adriatic»  described,  59;  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas;  1 08  {  on 

CspeSnnium,  174;  on  Uie  Mediterranean,  fttô. 
KHe»  mouth  of  that  river»  399;  voyage  up  it  to  Cairo,  401—408;  return  from 

Cairo  to  Rosetta»  41S« 
IfiaBi,  73. 
liointel»  M.»  de»  hasdravings  made  at  Athens,  96. 

o. 

Odenm»  at  Athens,  160. 

Offence»  Mount  of»  at  Jemsaleni»  300. 

Olives»  Mount  of,  900. 

OUvet»  Garden  of,  314. 

Omar»  erects  the  celebrated  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  347. 

Omar,  prince  of  Tunis»  artifice  practiaed  by  him  on  Sr.  Lmiis,  465. 

Oneius»  Moun^  199. 

Ortelliua^  his  account  of  Greece»  90. 


,  PSetro,  his  aeeoont  of  Athens»  98. 
I'aleoeori»  see  Sparta. 

Palestine»  general  appearance  of  its  coast,  Q3t 
Pamisus,  73. 

Parori,  fountain  at  that  place,  91. 
V«rtbenon,  «ee  Minerva,  Temple  «f. 
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PaaUy  her  yiût  to  |he  holy  plaeei  in  Palcadne,  41  ;  her  aej^chre  at  Bethtobeni» 

854  ;  picture  of  her  and  her  daog^hter  there,  955. 
Pausaoiu,  hit  aecount  of  the  tomb  of  Heleoa,  queen  of  Adiahenc^  diS. 
Pellegrin,  his  travels  in  the  Morea,  30. 
PelopopiMse,its  nameehaofed  to  the  Morea«  10. 
Peogalia,  M.,  his  réception  of  the  author  at  sea,  184 
Peraamus,  town  of,  198. 
Phawreus,  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  1  Si. 
Philopapus  his  monument  at  A  thens,  141. 
Pilate's  bouse  at  Jerusalem,  291. 

Pilate,  sentence  pronounced  by  him  on  our  Saviour,  292. 
Pilgrims,  from  Constantinople  to  Palestine,  their  arrangements  on  ship-board* 

âl6;  number  of  Latin  pilgrims,  who  visit  Jerusalem,  361;  expenses  to 
^  which  they  are  liable,  >6;i. 

Pineus,  one  of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  154. 
Pisans,  tower  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ^6. 
Phitarch,  his  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Grameus,  846  ;  of  the  death  of  Pom* 

pey,  .^96— 398. 
Pnyx,at  Athens,  139. 
Poeocke,  his  visit  to  Athens,  3. 

Pompey,  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  described  by  Plutarch,  S96-<->398. 
•  Pompey's  Pillar,  inscription  upon  it,  415. 

Porphyrof|cnitus,  Theodore,  his  contracts  with  the  knights  of  Bhodes^  16. 
Posts,  institution  of,  in  Turkey,  ^3. 
Pouequeville,  M-  his  travels  in  the  Morea,  33. 
Prophets,  tombs  of  the,  at  Jerusalem,  305. 

Pyramids,  of  I'^gypt,  reflections  on  them,  406—408  (  their  appeartnoe«  411 . 
Pythicus,  river,  198. 

R. 

Raehael's  tomb,  description  of  it,  250. 

Racine's  \thalia,  lines  from  it,  336. 

Rama,  arrival  there,  243;  appearance  of  the  town,  ib, 

Regulu%  his  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  431  ;  is  taken  prisoner  by  Xaii- 
thippus,  ib  I  is  sent  to  Home  by  the  Carthaginians  to  promote  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  43*i  ;  his  magnanimous  conduct  on  that  occasion,  s5. 

Rhodes,  i:28;   history  of  the  island,  g6.  description  of  the  town,  SSjS  i   aspeot 
and  productions  of  the  island,  224 

Riedesel,  his  travels  in  the  Péloponnèse  and  Attica,  38. 

Rihha,  the  ancient  Jeridio,  870  ;  remarkable  spring  there,  27t. 

Roads  in  Greece,  77. 

Robert,  the  monk,  his  account  of  the  siege  and  takingof  Jerusalem»  380—383. 

Robbei*s,  summary  mode  of  exterminating  them,  64. 

S. 

Saba,  St.,  convent  of,  258  ;  its  dreary  situation,  859  ;  relics  shown  ther%  id» 

Sacred  way  near  Athens,  ISO. 

St*  Paul,  villase  of,  tragical  event  of  that  place,  Hl- 

Saladin  takes  Jerusalem,  318;  his  death,  ib. 

Salamis,  island  of,  129. 

Samoa,  island  of,  281. 

Saracenic  architecture,  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  sprung  from  the  Bgyp» 

tian,  353, 
Sayer,  his  ruins  of  Athens,  31. 
Scari^anto,  island  of,  481. 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  character,  4.*^  ;  his  departure  for  Africa,  435  ;  success  of 

his  military  operations,  4:>6  ;  his  interview  with  Haunibal,  439  ;  whom  he 

defeats  at  Zama,  440,  441  ;  his  death,  443. 
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JEmiliaBQi»  his  dretra»  444 1  is  appointed  to  th»  «OBtmaAd  of  the  Ronuui 

armj  beii^;iog  Carthage»  4ft5  ;  hit  behaviour  on  the  destmotion  of  that 

oitjr»  446. 

Serolani,  M,  hia trarels in  Greeee» 39. 
Sebaatianl^  General,  hiareeeption  of  the  author  atConitantiDople»  SIS, 

,  Madainey  ib. 
Seetzen,  M.,  hit  opinion  respeeting  theai^le  of  Sodom,  S6r. 
Segovia,  city  of»  470. 
Sepulchre,  the  Holy,  detoription  of  it,  283, 284. 

,  .ehoreh  of,  writers  who  have  treated  of  it,  «78;  deteriptioQ 

of  it  Inr  Ueahayes,  S80  ;  nations  among  whom  it  is  di^ded,  981  ;  deserip* 

tioo  of  the  holy  places  in  it,  283  ;  it  is  composed  of  three  churches,  280  ; 

iU  architecture,  287  ;  iU history,  ib./  visito  of  the  author  to  it,  290—334. 
Sepulchre,  the  Holy,  order  of,  conferred  oo  the  author,  387. 
Sepulchres  of  the  Kings,  near  Jerusalem,  336;  described,  340;   inquiry  for 

whom  they  were  constnieted,  342*— 344. 
Sererus,  punishes  the  Athenians,  5. 
Sfax,  its  port  dangerous,  423  ;  deri?atioii  of  ita  name,  H, 
Sharon,  plain  of,  ^1. 
Shaw,  Dr.,  bis  opinion  respecting  the  site  of  the  port  of  Carthage  contested^ 

457;  his  description  of  the  port  of  Lowhareah,  459. 
Shepherds,  grotto  of  the,  257. 

Siddi,  or  saints  of  Tunis,  disgusting  picture  of  them,  428. 
Sigeum,  Cape,  217. 
Siloe,  pool  of,  <J97. 
Sion,  Af  ount,  described,  205. 
Smyrna,  city  of,  190;  its  history  by  M.  de  ChoUeal,  192;  softness  of  its  air, 

191;  society  there,  ib» 
Sodom  apple,  contradictory  staten^nts  of  writers  respeeting  it^  266  ;  deseriptioA 

of  what  the  author  conjectures  to  be  that  fruit,  267. 
Somma,  town  of,  200. 
Sophonisba,  wife  of  Syphax,  King  of  Nnmidia,  436  ;  falls  into  the  hands  of  Masi- 

nissa,  4  }7  ;  who  marries  her,  ib.  /  her  tragical  end,  438. 
SooseTcrle,  Tillage  of,  205. 

Sparta,  history  of  that  city  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  4;   its  remains  descri- 
bed. 101. 
Spon,  his  observations  on  the  site  of  Misitra,  19  ;  his  ezpoiure  of  GuiUet's  falae* 

hoods  respecting  Athens,  26  ;  his  travels  in  Greeee,  27  ;  his  aceoont  of  the 

French  missionaries  at  Athens,  162. 
Stadium,  at  Athens,  I5K 
Stampalîa,  island  of,  421.  ^ 
Stephanopoli,  \f  essrs.,  their  travels  in  Greece,  35. 
Stochove,  his  account  of  Athens,  28. 
Storks,  flight  of,  131. 
Storm  at  sea,  56. 462. 
Strabo.  his  account  of  Carthage,  454. 

Stranger's  apartment  in  a  Turldsh  hooae,  reflections  on  it,  89. 
Stuart,  his  antiauities  of  Athens,  31. 
Sonitim,  |KM-t  or,  172;  ruins  of  the  temple  there,  173. 
Swallows,  reflections  suggested  by  them.  227. 
Saphaz,  rensts  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Romans,  436  ;  is  taken  by  Mail* 

nissa,  ib.  /  and  presented  to  Seipio^  437. 

T. 

Tasso,  examination  of  the  fields  of  baUle  described  by  him,  369. 

Tavgetus,  Mount,  90. 

TcKesme,  port  of,  220. 

Tegea,  nfins  of  a  convent  near  the  site  of  t^t  town ,  84 
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Temple  of  Jctiitalem,  aaeovnt  of  Hi  defltraefSoii  \ff  the  Bomâoi,  904  ;  dcterip- 
tioo  of  it  \/f  JoMpkoiyMéi  ereotion  of  Ike  ieeofid  temple»  346  \  itide- 
ttructiooy  3 17. 

.  moM^ue  of  the»  SC9  ;  \(f  whom  huilt»  846;  its  hbtor^,  647  ;  netttre  of 
ÎU  erchiteetare,  ih.  detenptioa  of  H^  Mi^  aeeomit  givcnof  it  by  WiHiem 
ofTrre,  349;  bj  Dethejei»  nSO;  bj  Father  Boger,  390-^52. 

Thermocini^  Feneien'i  deaeriptSoM  o^  4(M;. 

Themlitoclet,  hii  tomb  at  the  PirfBoa»  155. 

Theodoret,  his  aeeoant  of  Jenutlem»  43» 

Thetena,  temple  o^  at  Atheni^  139. 

Tino»  iilaod  ot  iStU 

Toursefort»  M.»  aaeedote related  bj  him  of  the  Greek  bidiop  of  Zea»  166. 

Tower  of  the  Wind^  at  Athena,  161. 

TravelUng,  mode  of»  in  Greeee,  67. 

TriedM   S£ 

Trippolizza,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  80 1  interview  between  the  authw  and 

the  pacha  of  the  Moreaat  that  place,  81. 
Tonis  arrival  there,  4S4  s  Earopeàn  todetr  in  that  city,  486  ;  demriplJoii  of  the 

pUuse,  4^;  appearance  of  the  adjacent  eoontiy»  4)16;    historical  faets 

relative  to  the  dty,  4«9. 


Tunis,  state  of,  memoir  on  it»  .fp^^Midtri 
I'urkish  oflSoers,  adventure  widi  two,  79  ;  inhnmanitj  of  another» 
Turks,  general  reflectioBS  on  their  charaoteTi  161. 
Turpentine,  valley  of,  246. 
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Vandals,  their  invasion  and  eooqneat  of  Afinea,  449* 

Venetians,  their  eonqucbts  in  Greece»  16* 

Venice,  $4 

Vernon,  hb  travels  In  Greece»  fS. 

Via  Dolorosa,  at  Jenualem  deaeribed,  S91. 

Villamont.  Seigneur»  his  addremto  his  readers,  63. 

VBle  Hardoain,  William  de,  becomes  Prince  of  Achaia»  1 1  ;  is  taken  bj  Miehwl 

Paleologus^  to  whom  he  cedes  his  possessions  in  the  Moraa,  Vi> 
Vllkison»  M.»  de,  his  viat  to  Greece»  3c. 
Voilet,  M.,  dancinK  master  to  the  American  savages,  4fi5,  4S6. 
Virgil*  his  description  of  Proteus»  4^;  the  port  described  bj  him  in  the  firit 

book  of  his  JEnied  eoi^ectared  to  be  Lowhareah  in  Amca»  460. 

Wheeler,  his  travels  in  Greece»  with  Spon»  87. 
William  of  Tyre»  his  description  of  the  mosque  of  Jérusalem»  349. 
Winchelsea»  Èari  of»  removes  aeveral  fragnentiof  sculptore  finom  Athena  to 
England»  S7. 

X. 

Xanthippus»  the  LaccdcmomaD»  defeats  the  Romans  and  takes  Régulas  (ri« 
soner»  431. 

z- 

Zechariah»  his  sepulchre,  339* 

Zante»  62. 

Zea,  island  of»  1 69  ;  description  of  it,  1 64. 

Zygomatis,  Theodore»  his  description  of  Athens,  C6. 
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